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<THE VICTIM 

RABIxVDRAXATH TAGORE 

You seemed from afar 

tllanlc In your mysterious ma|esfyof terror. 

With palpitatlnl heart I stood before your presence. 

Your knitted brows boded 111 

and sudden came down the blow with a growl and a crash 
My bones cracked. 

With bowed head I waited for the final fury to come. 

It came. 

And I wondered, could this be all of the menace ? 

With your weapon held high In suspense 
You looked mightily big. 

To strike me you came down 

to where 1 crouched low on the ground. 

You suddenly became small and 1 stood up. 

Trom thence there was only pain for me 
but no fear. 

Great you are as death Itself, 

but your victim is greater than death. 




X "REBEL INDIA" 

By RAniNDIUNAra TAOOllE 


^ ’* M anemincnll) honest j^rcateocial hfe, muttitudmons to tts idcato 

** I J book winch cm only be written nnd ckiras, he intensely cuUuate^ an 

by a type of EngUshmin with jmperiilisttc worldhne^s which can never be 

whom we are least faitnUac in honcat and just in its relation to those whom 

India. I cannot doubt that there mnst it must exploit for its maintenance Every 

be a number of such men among those who individoal Englishman in India, be he a 
have made it tlieir task to rule this country planter, station master, shop assistant, dentist 
or arc employed here in I’arious other or hotel keeper, head clerk of a merchant 
capaciUe® I only wish, for the sake of olTice, whatev cr may bo his character, culture 
their own nation, that such individuals could and capacity, cannot help being strongly 
be clearly discerned by us through the obsessed by a sense of almost personal owncr- 
un human atmosphere which densely envelops ship with regard to India As an Englishman 
them, hlutcing their features into a herd ho meets overywhero in this country with 
uniformity special concession and consideration to which 

During my last MSit m England I was he is not accustomed among his own people 
assured by a responsible member of Parlia and which ho can never natumUy elaitn for 
mcntlhat the Englishman may be wanting in any uncommon gift of his own Everything 

imagination, but it should never be doubted lo India every moment encourages in him a 

that ho IS honest. I am sure he was right, dangerously craggeratod consciousness of 

but It 18 necessary, specully m the present superiontj and of political ovcrlordship 

moment, that this fact should bo completcl) merely owio" to the accident of his birth 

evident to uswho can hardly hascopportunity Vo wonder that it completely damages the 
of studying this people iii their natural mind and character of the average man who- 
environment. It is needless to say that the belongs to the vast majority of the mediocre 
quality of honesty undergoes its hardest trial It was m 1878 that I first came to England,. 
where self interest is concerned, not merely and I rememb"r how I was often told by my 
that of an individual but of one’s own nation English friends that the retired Anglo-Indians 
The tremendous pressure of expediency in as a rule were intolerable Evidently ir 

the cause of nationalism too often effects those dava the normal type of Englishman 

deviation of character from the moral orbit was fundamentally different from those who 

which an honourable man follows in all other had eaten India’s salt for any length of time 

calls of bfe even at the risk of hurt and Dut in the meanwhile India has been takinf' 

loss her revenge and gradually saturating the 

Generally speaking the background of atmosphere of English character with the 
an EagUshmaas actisities in India in his noxious exhalations that rise from unresisting 
pursuit of p“rsonal gain or administration of humiliation of humanity 

the country, intimately represents his national f And therefore what surprises me m this 
self interest, which very often does not .book is the perfect honesty of the author in 
coincide with the vital interest of the land of | his description and discussion of things he 
his exile Lacking most other incentives and his noticed during his tour in India” the 
outlets for his energy m the direction of a | nnpleasant sights and happenings that were 
— — tnot creditable to his own people. 

• Rebel Ivdu by Henry NckI BnuUford unnatural relation of the race of the 

GoUanw 0> TiA to that of the ruled, representing 

the subjection of an entire country made 
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proStsblc to au entire nation Imcjj aloof 
serosa an enormous distance, must kill moral 
probity because it kills human smipathT 

Very few individuals can be eipceted to 
resist the moral contamination which such 
imperialistic parasitism must engender and 
nowhere i« the tragedv of fine minds sucenm 
mg to the insidious poison of racial arro- 
gance made more evident than amongst the 
hogUshman in India whos<* self lowered 
prestige must at all costs bo preserved by 
military power One waits in \aiu therefore 
fora ^otce of protest from this prteilr^:ed 
commucitj against the unsjmpalhclic treat 
ment that is being meted ont in their name 
and with their cognizance to a people whom 


ther know to be defenceless and whose most 
pitiCnily human claims must needs be 
Ignored by the impersonal spirit of law 
and order Moral integrity with regard to 
its hapless \ictims is an unnes'iry item m 
the make up of a commercial policy whose 
ambition is to reap dividends with the 
maximum of speed and comfort 

“Rebel India/’ I repeat, is an honest book. 
Reading it I feel encourraged to hope that 
indiiidoal Englishman in our land will 
emulate his attitude of sober judgment and, 
no matter how inconvenient it may be to 
do so, dare face facts as they really are 
today m India 
Santiniketan 


A PLANET AND A STAR 
Dy NAGEXDRXNATIl GVrTA 
TiiF PoMros 


IWhilc a pro^mme at iperts *o to ptoerws aoJ 
the Ladv Toms. tb« I>tmsto« dsashter, vu baeinc 
a.fojr nee tn the scnplane mih Sshir the wnter of 
the story ihs eoased ont the tnuh from him ms 
twmnls their tmne tiaiCmnls from mootber ptsort mod 
siiervanls declsnd lhal she was in lore with 
Fnnoe Ihe eonseqeenen of snrh m complcatioo 
6*hit o s^Ioscd the matter to Stmnicbi and the nett 
<Uy the parly flew to a mouBtain where ther act 
Bp a powerful wireless init^Iation and eommnn ealed 
with the earth. >Nithont returninir to 6tpn the partr 
Went on to the forest iwwn to discorrr the sa»ace« 
<tt wtom (hey bad beard ] 


WTion the forest was •ighteil Mwuchi dirtelcd 
Jiabor to fly over it at a low allitnie so that 
wt> misht form an idea of the nafuie an t eatent 
flf the fore«t e found the fore»l rovereil 
seieral hunlrrd squnee mile* At some places 
It was wj dense that we could «oe nothing hut 
the treo-topa so clo»e together thst the ground 
on 1 menth was mvi ible. At other placrs there 
were large clearme* with narrow riTOiets fowing 
through them. \\ e saw herd* of wiU animal* 
at graie hut a.* we were flying m sil nee ther 
were not dj tnrbed. W e saw no of the 

Pompos of whom we had been told, bot ■* 
knew nothinc about their hab la we concluded 
that they ought be lurking in the depth* of the 
fored and hail therr own timo firappeanog 


in (be clrariDg*. We bad to cboO'C a spot for 
abgbting A\ e could do so either in ono of tbe 
open spares is tbe fore<t itself or out* do near 
the border of the forest Tbe latter was the 
•afer conr*e for in cn** wc were attacked we 
would be able (o ece tbe saTsgt* coming and 
lake eucb precautions as might be necessary 
in'ide the (ore't We might be suddenly hemmed 
■non alisiles and night And it diflicult to 
catnrate our^elve* from a dangerous situation 
On Ihs other ban k Maruchi was of opinion that 
we were unlikely to meet any of tte Potnpo* 
near the eilge of the foTe«t lor they must be 
dwelling in the interior where there wa-s abundant 
game hafever the n»k we would have to 

al ght ID one of the eleatuigs. 

Ntbor selecteil one of the largest open spaces 
in the heart of tht fore«t, Ttere wa* a stream 
of clear water at one end and from that side 
(he clearing cculd ©nlv be reached by wuimg 
through the stream e came down in perfect 
•lienee near the mid He of the clearing so that 
there were some hundred yards of open ground 
between the mschini. and the suiroundiog forv«t 
an I we could not be attackeil unawares from 
any d rection A\e were all armed with the 
weapon* with which we coul I «en I off the enemy 
into t mporary in*en«ibILty at a di^tance^ e 
carrwd no lethal weapon* and 'had no thought 
of faking life I* was sndemood that Aabor 
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wowUl remain at Jus po«t with ihv cntrincs ComR 
CO that wo micht leave the {rrounil nt nn 
instant’s notice if mcnaec<l by nnj j?ra\e ihnsrer 
with which wo were unable to cope lleforo 
leaving the nnchinc Jlanicln look out Uie tub^ 
which was in rcnht> a kinil of alti^cope with 
the ailJod X ray property of enabling one to 
see through solid objects and looked thrpuffh 
It m all directions ks he slowlj lurnoil the 
gh«s round he guddcnlv stoppeil ami cned out. 

‘By JoNc! 1 ha%o got theml After a inmute or 
two he handeil me the tube and n«kcd me to 
have a look Peenne through the in'^trament I 
saw probably at n distance of half n mile in 
the forest a group of nhoul twenty creatures 
squatting round tW roots of trees and leisurely 
eating some nuts or other fniiL They were in 
a “tale of nature and thei belonged to both 
sexe® There could be no uoulit that thcnj were 
the Pompos I saw at once that they belongral 
to i species we had net or “ecn before They 
were certainly not apes and they were not like 
any of the human licings wo had seen on this 
planet It was difhcult (o form a deFinitc opinion 
Without seeing them on their feet but they 
appeared to bo of a fair sire avcmgmg between 
five feet and five and a half lu height The 
bead was of a peculiar shape resembling that of 
n human being ami covereil with dark, long 
hair The forehead was low and the features 
wrre not at all Tepul“ia e the eyes lieing large 
and bright The ears were rnther large but the 
mouth and the lips were well ehapod The nose 
was straight but rather small and the face was 
not hairy There was no hirsute growth on the 
lips and chuis of the males The arms were 
somewhat longer than liuinan arms but not so 
long ns those of nn orang-outang The bands 
and feet seemed to be well proportioned, the 
complexion slightly yellow and the growth of 
hair on the body very thin As I looted nt 
them I thought of the Missing Link of which 
our world had heard so much in the dnvo of 
the pflst The instrument was pas“ed round nnd 
every one of us had n look at tho Pompos 
who seemed to be at their ea“6 nnd were un 
aware of our presence IVe cautiously alighted 
from the machine, Jmbor nlone being left behind 
and keeping a sharp look out according to 
m«tructions Coming to the entrance of the 
forest we held a brief consultation tk e could 
^icely expect to lake the Pompos by surpnso. 
They would either attack us or bolt into tho 
fore“t m which case we could never hope to 
catch them or see them agam If we could head 
them ofl so as to compel them to come out in 
the open might reasonably expect to get hold 
of some of them and examine them at close 
quarters 

Inking again through the instrument Mamchi 
saw that tho Pompos hod got up and were 
moving hesurely in the direction where we were 
“landing They were walking with an awkwmd 
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pul while their tye-* were ^nng keenly m 
every ehreebon Maruchi lc<l us “ilmtly in 
Indian file by n wimoulnt circuitous route 
lieliind the Pomiios who liml by this time 
ivnchr.1 the fringe of the forc“t neinng the- 
opening Wc were ftlwul fifty yiinls to the rear 
of them moting slowly forward and nlwai* 
kiyping behind trees so that we might not ^ 
«cn Amveil nt the mouth of tho clearing the 
part) of Pompos hnltwl nnd ns soon as they 
“iw the flying mnchine they sot up a strange 
nnd shnll iihilnlion They mido as if to run 
hick into the forest hut ns the machine lay 
perfectly «till nnd ahowcsl no signs of life, and 
isahor remaiiitA invisible the Pompos stood their 
ground, ami their cunositj getting the Intter of 
tho first feeling of nlnrm thev proccc«l«l cirefully* 
to Approach the nir«hin The men were armed 
with short spears nnd had bows and quivirs of 
arrows slung on tlicir backs We came up (o 
(he List belt of trees nearing the clearing but 
did not yet show onr»eives as we wanted to see 
whnt notion was taken by Nnbor The Bituntion 
wn« not free from nnsietj* ns the »nnges think- 
ing the machine to be n monstrous bird or 
nniinjl might throw their spears nt it nnd do 
some serious damage to out airehip In fact, ns 
they ttpproochfsl tho machine they bc^n poising 
ihcir spetiTS in their hamls But Aftbor was 
ready for them nnd ns soon ns he mw them 
gnppmg and balancing their spearti he blew n 
lou<f m>d long hln»t on his powerful «ircn8 The 
efl«l was instantaneous Several of the Pomjws, 
including tlic females, shnekeil out in nn agony 
of terror and fell flat on their faces The neat 
moment they jumped up and tho whole hunch 
floil for safety to the fore“t As they ran helter- 
skelter in our direction wc showed oiitseWes 
Tbo Pompos were thus caught between two fires 
and swerved m ntiolher direction, and as they 
did 80 they threw their “pears nt us. But we 
were out of range nnd the Pompos were far too 
frightened to toko effective mm As they were 
turning we let off our guns containing gas 
pellets These exploded quite clo®e to the 
Pompos but os they were running at great speed 
the majority of them escaped except two who 
fell down unconscious kVe promtly went over 
to them, bound them and carncil them to the 
flying machine. As the Pompos who had e«caped 
were certain to come buck with reinforeemenls 
hlaruchi ordered Nabor to get out of the forest 
We left the forest with our unconscious 
captives and descended again in a large, open 

f ilam about fifty miles from the borders of the 
orest Jlaruchi and we carefully examined the 
two Pompos we had capturcil Both were young, 
one was a mole and the other n female BoSi 
of fliem were well built with firm nnd shapely 
Itnihe and features which were by no means 
repolsiye They had sleek nnd silky hair, the 
womans being longer than the man’s nnd they 
looked clean There was a fine, downy growth 
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on Ih** back anti che't of ihe ftinn, bnt be wa** 
not rpr}* hury and hii fire wa« alnto^f » 
smooth M the womin’s The hanih were almost 
humin, but the tli^iU were nther thin an«l long 
sugge*ting their uvfulnete for chtnbing tree" 
The nrmi were long, reiehmg tlown almost to 
the knee". The feet wen, flit, narrow and long 
with the great toci bent inwanls which aecountm 
for the awkwan!ne"3 in walking The"o i>eeu!ian 
tm were le"9 markcil m tho fcnnle and die 
oiillinea of her IkvIj were soft and ginth V\e 
could not <ia> how eivaMihsts m hiolog> woull 
have ih«"ifio.l them but to us tbe\ apiiean'l 
to be human with cerUm trait" of the nnthro- 
ponK .'faniehi nuicklj took snap"hol" of them 
aa he wa" not sure whether he woull U able 
to photigmph them when they wen. awaku 

Prc-<'ntly they c«me round It wa< the 
womm who fir"! ojn-neil hnr ejo". which grnlud 
ly wilened m terror »s she "uw u" ctanding 
around and she began trembling violently and 
uttering low tries of eaeesMie frigliL all 

gerliculiUHl to assure her that #he wa" in no 
ilanjer Jfaruchi stoontal iKiwn an 1 paitnl h»r 
tu\l hands m token of goo<lwill Phe shmnk at 
the fir«t touch and looketl at 'faruchi « hand to 
«ee whither ho hal anr weapon It was eMl"nt 
(hat she fearvl unmeiliate dc »h lU our hands 
but as she nolol tho frien 11) look in our eyes 
and the kindlv expre«'‘ion of Maiuchi elw 
submitted to l» sootlual and Lit siiU with her 
lye* looking at each one of us m turn an! 
hnally renting on 'laniehis in a muU and 
piteous appeal , . 

e were so oeeupieil with tlie woman that 
we dll not nolico that the man al"0 had 
rceoveml conHiousnesi an I wts." "taring at os 
in dumb terror He turnovl his heal aniaaw 
the woman Iving a few foit awtir from him and 
Manicbi ben line over her He mu l have been 
tirraly ennvintTiF (hat Jfmithi "ss aboiil to "lit 
her throat an 1 hi" turn wool I conie ucak and 
he jtlleil out in an agimy of Urror I t|roinrilv 
went over to his "sle wnd loUoweil Maf«ehi« 
example by patting his hands and explaining bv 
vigorons pv>ticulalion that he nre»l not be " »}' 
for wc meant no harm to cither of tnecj He 
at fift Karot hi"t.alh and snirf.'l 
rrwhiallj- became ijuiet wlan he fminl that his 
life was not in immoihate danger 


by the hand and nheol her on n "cat. I a'kcil 
him nbetlicr I -non! 1 untie the uian a]«o 
Manichi loll me to lx. careful as the man might 
show fight and become violent. He a»ke<l Nal>or 
to pla> "ome jden ant turn." on the organ while 
I rilex-aal the man from hi" bond" Kalror began 
playing some wft. plaintivo mu"ic whih I deftly 
"lippeil the knots an 1 -ct iht man free The 
effect ffa« a»toni'hmg Instead of showing nn\ 
TioUnceor attempting to C'cajie the ninti was 
fa-ainatcil bv thi mn«ic He «it upnnl li tmol 
with a pozifei! but plea*c<l exprc" lOn in bis 
tyes. wfiilt hi" whole attitiih showdl the do C't 
atunlion Thi woman flood up while her lips 

C iTptI la A ^mdl "hoiring eomewliit large hut 
nliiantl) white lei th Nhe pcereil about m every 
lirection to find out whince the mu»ic came, but 
-hi cmill nee nothing as Nalwr hal nienl> 
wound up the in“tnimint. and it was playing 
b> it"elf ^Ia^«chl went up to the instrument 
ami biskoneil Ikt to appro ich and shi timidly 
went up to him having overcome a grwit d<al 
if her bar bv ibi" time Maruclii showeil her 
ihi m'ininii lit "topiied iht tmi*ic torn moment 
and 'el it pmig again The woman esilenily 
thought ihi in tniment to he a living thing for 
hi w Hill u it touili It but merely Ixikeil at it 
and mosod around it, glanang Mivanl" ^ftruchi 
from time w> time 


Hie man li<icnnl to tho mu*ie and watched 
Maruchi and the woman and he coul 1 not fail 
w |»emisc the ftundline"* of Manichi nti 1 the 
growing sense pf Mfetv of ihe reman lie nl«o 
'bwly went near the instrument and I remaineil 
eleso to him naiJv to greif pl'» *ith him if 
n«a-">arN ^\ I en he went near the woman the> 
begna an animaieil eonvcr"ation and Manichi 
stopjwsl ih« instrument to hear them spi-ak .\t 
hr*t they spoke tai idly in what appean"! (>» bo 
short senlctirv" with a curiou* muiking of the 
hnwth at interval* The man *poLe m a guttural 
TOSCO a few wmli at a time, and iben ho 
sroul I •harplv draw in his breath with a 
whi»tbng "Oun'L The roman * voice was low 
an 1 not unmusical, hut the tnwlulatwn wa« 
very wncciual an 1 *hv w "un suddenly jerk out 
a wottl in a high key Me notit,a"l the constant 
ti"e of long vowels and rome of tbe»f were, 
drawn out at the end of wonl* One word that 
both of thi ai repmteil »• veril tiroes ra" 
in<>o6«inee The man uttereil fin* word with 
ewiPtsato. affirmation but the woman frpeate.1 it 
with a negatiTC "hake of the head, "-u lienly 
she turncil towards ilaruchi an 1 exciteilly a«keih 
*MpiI»m»rS Moolcomee*’ 'laruchi who bnl 
f Uoml ihcir eonversation c!->«elT without of 
course- nnier*t.snding it, tos-k hi" rue fron the 
aromaa ard Tigorously and repeatedly shock his 
beat in denial. The woman looked at the nan 
aa I unilrel in tnemph, then "he took ilaruchi s 
kaml and plaiy"! it hrst on her bea.1 tr 1 next 
was cvitif clxjaent 
e either tie dwelKw" 
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upon ns their encmie® nnd the Tfoinnn wns hhft. nltfii.t .i 

were not of the Mooloomco nn.l l.oS Z 

protect them Mnruchi njpim nattcAl the honels 

them r"'”" "iT' *'»»* 

they couM recover from their 
pralifica Mnmehi questionwl them. 

Pompo ? Pompo ^ The nfilrinnti.-e roplv S 

Jtn^l T"" Mnrueh! then 

■stnick. his own brenst mdicateil m ijl i,_ . 
swetp o! Im nrm nnd mi^ntal 'Pompo ' Pom™? 
m me bolh Ilia arnia and poiiitinc^ lo Iho Xy 

tlinl !" '"'■“'“”''>•7 mfta nl onco iindor.lo,Jd 
tliat ae wero alao a hmher order of Pomnoa anil 

EnliM”?'.!™?..?”'," The '^oma.l 


lUlllt: liuwn irOr.i im_ Iii-iv»rn< I*. 


tlie iiirrliip nnd fnaiueiilU ,lro||„ic 
noou. .",nns ll.e day Tin two Pompo. ma le 
no nllempi „i e.o„j^^ prohaWy 
waj no fore 1 m „e|i, ,md „|,„^ X" 

had liecome 01001?^ nllaclieil to u. Unj fia^ 
ne.cr r„n llio machine H.iiij for Ihe. rrSo 

wToT ou, o'f "X 

irround Man"!"' ' *"* never left the 

nAiae do! “>n«' 7 dl the idea of 

•mplicitlj ev.rjlhinr thnt 
tie ntre iroinr Imc^ in k * thoiifiht 

«d'"aiSS' '""'-“n-' 

»w..en.mcd a, moat ,oo„ „ 

XVII < 1 ". and f«cra .™„r"' "“>”™ »nd 

lerYC'*.™ 'r.Sl,'’' . - wL^n!JX'"':hy ''„"n'S'";o"“" " '"'P »' 

Sde^f.?lL&y!?Xce..rlf V”“^""V 7 ;opa^"dI%X' ^ ■» 

»pt?' &V:„:v„"ii.?e 7 «th“H:!” r- ««” 

”pte itS'fer" *jo,‘''z s;S2"r£ ror‘^^f^»":“r”e,,!;“r‘ 

~tn%iir\ht"^'hS’’i''='’' J “CfJri '‘iuss'’” ’ And 

eeatoreeand ealleil her by name'^ aS,*° '“T: ’" The Pon™ 'pmnalj „„ ,b^ 

oho wna foiind .it.mj at hi.’^fSTooI.mSP ,.X. left him*""'’ "T '"Ma hi.t 

td'X't nX'rX" ™h.„Tn,e„“l ^Sn^'^l', "" '"pi",“ his 


wuuuRxi over wiin hapv-r ...MK.iid. 

Mnmchissule, hoMing Ins hand Thi'*mntv'^*kf.”i 
up both his hands m amazement and looked nt 
Manjobi as one beholds a pod * 

The «cieiUi'<t i- * ■ 

■a great actor and .a.,.av..u... 

Tlio Pompoa were tamed almon ns sfw%« 
they were captured 

XVII 


™ - n» lSSs”Ce./T‘™V" = 
Jfcr.iS-.ir Visr "- 7 » ieS™ ,.t EVffYr" ”«“i° t, &i 

""•“Sm""'' ™™.i,f;„d”iSJ """iS'X'rb across th^sky friuiniet svould 

iS SX"''''"*”"!"' "S Sv *“l„? ' ™l'‘” bVjInSt' W '" “'»■''“<■• 

Gaaime, nh, Sr“‘,J»V.untc , tr.a, L7h,„aT. i?,'™ . md S,Z„X.. 


smiii 
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her eyes opened wide tn terror, she ehiieVed 
aloul and fell fltt on her face. Bitabata a^ 
looted out and the next m«tint he was trembling 
frotn hea<i to feet, gibbering and his teeth 
chnUenog as if he bad an attack of ague. lie 
clung desperately to Ganimet, probably thinking 
his List moment had come and he vould be 
dasbed down to death. It took Maruchi and 
Gmimet a considerable time tn reassure the 
two Pompos that there was no danger and they 
were perfectly safe with us These children 
of nature were creatures of quick mooiis and 
their fit of fear passed in a few minutes. Msnichi 
ha I raised Ooloopco to her feet and hoi ling his 
hand she timidly looked oat and saw the 
Ian Iscapc below us slipping past in a shifting 
paaortmi, fiel Is, forests, rivers, town«hips gliding 
oy m n continuous procession She turned 
towanls ^^anlchl and spoke and ge liculstol 
excitoilly, touching Jfvuchi lightly on the breast, 
next touching the airship and then waving both 
hands over her head in imitation of a flying 
movement There was no ditfieulty in under 
standing what she m<-ant It wis ira^ssible for 
her to believe that the airship had any power 
to fly To her it was juat a habitatun in which 
we lived and she was sure Maruchi was taking 
It with him ]ust as he was taking h<.r and 
Batabita. In her eyes ^taru''hl was nothing less 
than a god. 

In a little while we were over a town of a 
considerable size and Maru<.hi directcsl I«abor to 
fly low nnd circle over the town lie signed to 
Ooloopco and Busbats to look down an I they 
saw the people walking atone the streets and 

K ing about their bu«inesa Beforo this they 
d never seen anything oueulc their native 
forest and thev criftl out m wonWr at iho 
stmnge sight they now aia for iho first nma 
They hal a very vague i lea of direction and 
eviJenllv thought wo had attiveil at our 
destination, though Ooloopoe lookol up onto or 
twice at the sky with a puzzl"il expression on 
her face. But wo passixl on, the machine rose 
to a great height and prescntl} we were '•rossing 
a mountain. jVgain the Ponqios gave vent to 
their astonishment for n mountain was to them 
as novel r »iglit as a city and Ooloopco 
inquirwl by signs whether we lived lh«.re 
Miruchi smilel and ebook hia head and soon 
the mountain was left behin 1 e nia<l« a wide 
d<.to\xt an f then fli-w back at « high «pe<sl to 
the forest m which wo hail found the two 
Pompoa hen they noticed familiar landmarks 
they became intenscl) cxcitol and forgot all 
abiiut ua Mwuchi recalle.1 O iloopco to bereelf 
by taking her h'nd and making her uml»r<tand 
that ho wantol to *o« other Pompiw in the 
fore*t nnd to be friendly with them all. Ooloopeo 
noilW un lersUndmgSy an I gently pre«W 
'IiTTuhis hauls ^labor remembired the oil 
Lan ling pkaee and g'lJ si down to the creand. 
volplaning m easy, smooth curvea Maruchi 


made signs to Ooloopeo and Batabata that we- 
wonld wait to meet their people 

As soon as they were helped to alight 
ikitab.itii bounded off with whoops of dehgbt 
and Ooloonee ran into the forest repeateilly 
turning h.ack to look towards us. In a moment, 
tho forest hid them and we waited for develop- 
ments. We took out our gns pistols by way of 
precaution though we knew there would DO no- 
need to use them It was a little post soon 
nnd a deep silence, broken only by the murmur 
of the wind in the trees, held the forest The- 
atmosphere on this planet was somewhat denser 
than on ours and the languorous breeze on our 
faces was like the touch of lingering fingers. 
The trees were festooned with many creepera 
that hung like garlands from branch to branch, 
loaded with flowers of many colours and which 
filled the air with fragrance Between the opictiing° 
the sunlight penetrated in slender and bro^ 
beams «plnsbmg the undergrowth with light, and 
the shadows swayed and swung a^ut on tbe- 
Iighted patches Elsewhere the forest gloom 
brooded lo silence nnd nothing stirred As we 
waiteil, silent and expectant, a murmur which 
rapiUy swe)le<I into a confused noi«e of many 
voices broke the silence of tho forest nnd 
approached in our direction The instrument 
given to us by thi, ^cieotista was in my pocket 
and 1 rKpped it to nw eyes and saw a large 
crowd of Pompos led by Ooloopco and BatabatiL 
moving ID our direction through tho foresL 
There were men and women and children but 
even the men carried no arms and the facea 
of all of them were lit up with an eager 
cunositv In a few minutes they broke cover 
and came out into the open about a hundred 
of them, but they abruptly haltcrl at sight of 
us and the machine Ooloopee and Ritabata. 
detached themselves from the crowd and cime- 
running towards us Ooloopce stood by the si lo 
of Maruchi and took his Land and placed it 
upon her heal as she had done once before 
while Baabata stoo.1 near his friend Ganimet 
Orion who hail been uausuiUy reticent for 
some time, was standing a little apart with his 
ann> crosscil on his brea<t and watching the 
crowd with langui 1 cunosity Ooloopee next 
turned round towards the Pompos who were 
hesitating to advance nnd spoke to them some 
words in a high penetrating voice Then the 
crowd came on, slowly and hc'itatingly, staring 
at us with wile-eyoil wonder all the lima 
>«abor was in the machine tea If f r them and 
he greeteil them with mU'^ie, soft and low that 
floated out on tho h».nYy air in nn»cen, curling 
waves. The Pompos looked startled but plesLs^ 
an I they lookol at us at the m icbine and 
agatu at the sky to find out whence the mus c 
was coming Vs they appro-iched nearer to us 
the muMC changed lo a quick meisure an 1 
Ooloopee sprang out m front of Aliruchi and 
began to dance with short quick steps swaying- 
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lier IkkIv nnil «j*rt“jilinR out l»r nrnw nnd 
f>ccn«ioniillj wlurlinji round on htr liorN 
Instnntlj, llio antin’ trroup of I’omjxM wM 
tripping: mid dnncinc nronnd iH and amRin;; 
wimt prolnldj ii i-onp of wpIcoiim^ ‘'omo 

of tlip women lin 1 exctllent fippirt^ and were 
comclj to look ut and diincoil fjmpofullj hmeml 
of tho men \mto well set up and fine-lookin? 
tind fomelime'» llie> danooil with the women 
nmi nirnm fell ninrt, the ihinccrs moviiiir round 
in a wilo circle with our»the'i in the ointn 

SVe entered into the «pirit of the thmp and 
stenpinfr forward I caught Ooloopce muiid the 
■wai»V and joined the d\ne(T» iu«t for oni 
moment she wn« a tonidied but llie next moment 
she lmighe<l hippdy into mj c>o« and phneol 
arddj over ln^ shoul ler at 'Maniclii who wna 
smiling at us Orion pichnl out the preltitst 
of tlu mill has, a fnirlj tall and willow) pirl 
with large limpid e)rs and lustrous black hair 
that framed her attracliit face and hung down 
lier back Instead of filling frightcnetl die 
iookdl enticnllj nt Orion looking up at Iiis 
•cliwlletl features and tlic f1 ish of goM in hiN 
he’id from the crook in hi* arm where her lu'nd 
rested and she approved of him for with « litllo 
cr> of delight she clung to him and spun round 
witli him in the dincc Ganimet found a suitable 
pwlnet m a buxoui and thick •i-et girl mil tUc\ 
made an « xcollet pair in their own way and 
danced what uo nfterwnrls called the gorilla 
alance Ooloopoo was not satisfic«l with dincing 
with nio and went up to >farucl i and phjfiill) 
dragged lum to partnef hur m a fre«li dmee. 
For all his learning and <spnoii*ness Maruchi was 
am excellent diincer and swung Ooloo|ieo about 
aintil sViB was breathless with excitement, exertion 
and pleasure What would the grate scientists 
of Sipri and still more serious members of the 
committee on our own planet have thought of 
ai3 if they lial seen us at our antics with a 
satage forest tribe ! 


llie music Cl a*c«l and the dunce C“imo to nil 
• nd 'Hieii oiH of the nun who nppeanxl to be 
tlio clihf and bal a fox skin with thi Imi^h 
tied round Ins lunl jitepixvl forwiml mid 
salufaal Miirticlu b) tourhing Ids knee lie di 1 
(Ik snnu tiling to Orion wliom ho lookial upon 
ns another of our len lers and spoke foine wonis 
willi great dignit), freijnentlj pointing towartls 
the ekt As ho was sptnking nnollior band of 
Tompos trooiKMl out of the foiL't airrjing 

} in«ciits of various fnnts which were laid nt our 
cat rho women were hss tih) than the men 
and soini of the lOtmgvT ones aproachwl quite 
ilost to us and examineil us with great curiosity 
Hie girl wlio lm 1 daiiccil with Orion took Ins 
hand and examineil the white skin with much 
interest and stooil on tiptoe to pa«s her hand 
through his golden hiir Others slowl quite 
< lose to us pc< ring nt our facts and admiring 
our clothes Ganimet s pirtncr in the dince 
ndmirtsi hi« shaggy and brawnj arms and 
nifflcil till sleeves of his long robe Oiinimet 
piiiebcil her lightly in the car and she gate a 
frigliicneil Iittlt squtnk and latighetl inimoilcmte- 
1) Ooloopet. was standing contcnUnlh by the 
side of Miiruclu plucking nt the lipels of his 
coat 

Some little time passed mil ^Inruchi said 
We Ime had a gooil look nt these people and 
miiH now slip nwnj’ Ho shook hnnils with tlic 
Pomjio chief and patusl Ooloopoo on the head 
an I check, and wafkeil towards tho niacbine 
M'o pickel up tho fruit and Ganimet gave a 
purling pal to Batnbata. Ihe Ponipos wero 
prepmng to follow us when Mamchi turned 
round mid motionel them to sta> where (lie> 
stooil \S e entered the machine and the next 
moment it was off the ground Ooloopec waded 
out m bitter grief, running after us and 
stretching out her hand That was tho last wo 
saw of her and tlie Poiiipos 


To be conlinvfd 



^OHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER 

B\ J T SUXDERIAXD 


I F \\ hittier were m liidm, I am sun, 
Alahatma Gandhi would love him, Tagore 
would lo\ e him, Charles Andrewa wonid 
love him, all India would love hun 
He would bo deeplj m sympathy with India’s 
stru^Ie for freedom , and no one wonid 
more caruestlj than he support Gandhi and 
the Congres- m their insistence that the fight 
must be carried on by love, not by hate, by 
enduring suffering not by inflicting iL 

Few will dispute that hitticr is 
Vmenca’s greatest religious poet Popularlj 
he 13 known in Vmenca as our beloved, onr 
almost universally beloved, “Quaker* pocL 
If the question IS a<ked “Who are the 
Quakers the answer is Their true 
name, the name which they alwavs apply to 
themselves, is "Fneuda* And no name 
could be more fitting, for ifanj people, in 
an) W’estern land, have ever shown them 
selves in all their career, true friends of all 
men, rich and poor, high and low, white 
and cnlonrcd, bond and free, and also true 
friends of freedom, peace and all best moral, 
religious and social reforms, u is the) The 
name Qnakcr seems to have bcca given to 
them bv their cncmic«, partly in huoiour and 
partly in dcrt'<ion But their lives have 
been so caemplat) anl their semeo to the 
world has been so great, that to-ilay nobodj 
thinks of attaching opp^^niim to it it is 
a name of honour 

From the bogtoning of their hi lory in 
Fnglaiid, carli in the seientecnth centnrj, 
when Gcoigc Fox, the founder of Ihcir 
movement, lifted up Ins voice again-jt a 
religion of enslanng theological dogmas and 
dead ecclesiastical form*, the Qaakeiv 
(Fncnd«) have had a living and «orch needed 
mes ago for hiimaniti W hat has it been “ 
I think I shall not be far wrong if I replv 
that It has been from the first and sUlI i« 
more nearh than that of anv other Chn«tian 
bodv, the nio««ago which Je«u«i proclaimed 
to the people of Palestine nineteen hnndted 


years ago, and also essentially the message 
which "Mahatma Gandhi is proclaiming to 
India and the world to-day 

lohn Greenicaf W bittier, America’s 
hononred Quaker poet, died thirty years ago, 
at the ago of Sh Born on a Massachusetts 
fawn, he early learned the liardships and 
privations of old time Jicw England country 
life This had much to do with puttmg that 
iron into his moral blood which made him the 
heroic moral and religious reformer which he 
became 

lie was reared in a Quaker Lome, he 
ntteoded Quaker meeting*, his principal child- 
hood reading was the Bible and Quaker 
book* Vll these teuded to make him simple, 
eincere earnest religion*, n carer for reality 
as distiDgmshed from show, a man with a 
jcouscicnce, a lover of his fellow men, of 
liberty, of right, and of peace 

OuUide of the farm work, tlie home, and 
the Quaker meetings, he obtained his early 
education at ajoimtiy school, which he atten- 
ded three or four months each year until ho 
was two thirds grown, and at a village 
academy, which he attended half a year when 
he was about twcnti But his real time of 
gaming an education was commensurate with 
his life He was always an eager and earnest 
learner After he became ft man and was able 
to biiv books, ho read widely irp_rducated 
him^lf as Linco ln. didx_bv contact with 
things and men and event*, by observing 
closely and thinking hard H^became not 
simply a poetical dreamer, but a man of clear 
judgment, practical wisdom, and large intelU 
gcnce 

Mhen he was twentv-ono, he went to 
Boston for n year and a half, where ho worked 
in a printing office, and then_edited.a paper 
Later he engs^ed in editorial work in Hart 
for^ Conn, and m Philadelphia. Twace'Tie 
*er\eil in the Arassachnsetts leci«latare But 
his heal^ wa^delicafe, and he could bear 
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neitljer the confinement of nn editornl oiBce 
nor the excitement of public life ^ Therefore, 
when he was only a little more that thirtj, be 
established himself in a plain home in the 
little village of Amesbnry, Mass, near his 
native place There he spent the rest of his 
life, devoted to his chosen calling as a writer 
He began writing poetrj when a bo) , his ini 
tiatorj impulse in that direction ha% mg been 
receia ed from Robert Burns whom ho alwaj s 
greatlj admired His first published poems 
appeared in the Newburyport ‘Tree Press,” of 
which >oung Williams Lloyd Gamson, just 
beginning his anti slavery career, was the 
editor The poems so much impressed 
Gamson that he sought the acquaintance of 
the young poet Thus began a hfe-Iong 
fncndship between the two, winch was of 
great xinporLance to both, for it ga%c Gamson 
one of his most efficient allies tn lus nnti 
8la^ ei^ work, and it brought Whittier into 
conection with a great reform inoa cmcot which 
awakened his deepest Bjrapatluoa ami drew 
out all bis powers ns a writer 

In Whittier we have doubtless the most 
charactcnstioally American, or at least the 
most characteristically New England, poet 
His gemus was as distinctl) Aracncan as 
was that of Lincoln Though after he reached 
manhood and began to attain fame, ho mingled 
much With literary men, and with political 
'leaders, jot he was all his life in closest 
^ possible contact with the plain people from 
whom he sprung, and with whom he always 
had the warmest sympathy No poet has 
portraj cd American, and c<»peciafl> New 
England, ecenerj, and American life more 
graphically thtn or wrth a more 

genuine love of his themes His poems «crc 
largclj inspired bj current events, and their 
patriotic and democratic spirit took a quick 
and strong hold upon the people, not only in 
New England but all oa cr the countrj 

Ills poetry is Iaq»eb autobiographical 
Bj reading it, one maj leanTTiKirly all tHe 
most important events and cspcncncea of lus 
life, and told in a far more warm, meturrsquo 
and attractive way than thes could be told in 
tlio cold prose of ordinnrj biogmphj or auto- 
biography 

\\ hittior had a remarkable gift foratota- 
telUng in acrup ThU is seen in his large 


number of narrative and legendary poems and 
ballads Haaing a few facts or an old tradi- 
tion, he invokes the aid of the JIuse, and the 
result 18 , as if by magic, a pleasing or thrilling 
talc of love, adventure, suffering, heroism, or 
triumph of right over wrong, told in exquisite 
verse The reading of half a dozen of such 
poems as ‘‘Cassandra Southwick,’ "ilnrj 
Garvin,” “Mabel Martin,' “The M’ltch of 
Wenham,” “Shipper Ireson’s Ride” and 
“Telling the Bees,'^ will convince one of the 
authot^ rare genius for tins kind of very 
attractive writing 

Whittier's poems of reform are numerous 
and conspicuous Those dealing with slavery 
number ninety two , tliose dealing with labour, 
and industrial, social and political reforms, 
number fortj The latter show him the 
ardent friend of labour, temperance, free 
govenimcnt and universal peace, and the 
opponent of capital punishment, of impri&on 
incot for debt, of class legislation, of scctanarj 
bigotry, and all kinds of vv roiig whether lu 
ubhc life or private, in Church or State, in 
IS own or in foreign lands One of the best 
nndications of lus interest in nil efforts to 
’ make the world bettor is seen in the fact 
that of lus sixtj poems about persons, more 
than half culoguc prominrut reformer*, 
like Cbanning, Garrison, Sumner, Kossuth, 
Garibaldi, Samuel G Howe and Lydia Maria 
Child 

Whittier even more than Lowell, raaj bo 
called the great poet of the nnti-slavcrj 
reform Though ho wrote no single poem 
against slavery at all comparable with the 
“Ifiglow Papers” m length or tn literary 
bnlUnrtcy, }Ct ho began bia anti <Jarcry 
wnting earlier than Lowell, ho wrote more 
steadily and continued longer There va« 
hardly an event of importance connected vnfh 
the anti alavery movement that did not call 
out a poem from hittior, and the->c prodiic- 
liona were perfect lava tomnts of moral 
appeal, burning and rt*si«tlcss, vvhicli the 
anti slavery l*rc*i of the eoiintrr earned 
cvetywhere 

It would be hanl to toll which was the 
moat elTcclivo m arouaing the conscience of 
the Ainenc-Vi nation to the wrong of holding 
human betfigs in bondage, the rcmoricli^^ 
logic of OamsnnV editomls, the matchless 
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eloqaence of AYendcll Philhpa’ speccbca, or 
the white-hot moral fmoiir of Whittier’s 
verses 

Here are a few lines from a poem entitled 
‘ Expostulation ” 

“What ho 5 out counltjmen m chain* 

The whip on oman s ihnokiog £esh 1 
Our 6oil yet reddened with the stains 

Caught froni her scourgiag warm and fresh 1 
What 1 mothers from their children nren 1 
What ' God s oitd image bonght and eoM 
Vmericans to raarLet dnren 

t.nd bartered as the hnite tor 1 
Ju<t God ! and shall ne calmlr rest 

The Chnstisn a scorn the neathen s mirth 
Content to lire the Imgenng jest 

And b} word of a mochmg earth 7 
Shall our own gtonoua land retain 

That corse which Europe scorns to bear * 

Shall our own brethren drag the chain 

Which not een Itossuia menials wear 7 
Oh, rouse yc eer the storm comes forth 
The gathered wrath of God *fld mm 
lake that which wasted Egipt* earth 
^\ hen bail and fire abore it ran 
Oh I break the chain the Toke remote 
\od mute to earth oppreuion a rod 
VN ith those mild arms of Truth and Lore 
'^lade itughl) through the Unng God 
One of the most sad and shocking things 
that good men have to face in this world is 
the fact that there is hardly any sin or evil 
thit does cot shelter itself behind religion, 
and find somewhere apologists and defeodcra 
among accredited religious teachers Tbns 
wars, c^ on wars of conquest and subjugation, 
are almost always able to find priests and 
religions leaders to bid them God speed, and 
bless them in the name of the Lord It was 
so with slavery 2^ot only the clci^ of the 
South, where slavery existed, but very large 
numbers of those of the Jiorth, where it didj 
not exist, upheld slavery, and justified it as| 
a "Diviae institution.” This brought mvu} I 
a stern and hot rebuke from Vi hittier In 
a poem entitled •‘Clerical Oppressors ' he 

“Just God I and these are they 
bo miaister at tbme altar I God of Right i 
>Vhat I preach, and kidnap men 7 
OiTe thanks and reb ih) own added poorT 
Talk of thy glonous bbeiiy and then 
Bolt hard the Captirc s door * 
hat t lerrants of thy own 
jferciful ton who came to seek and sate 

The homeless and the outcast, fettering oowb 
The tasked and plundered stare t 
IMate and Iltred Ineuds 
Chief pncsls and rulers as of old combine 

Just God and holy I is that church which Imds 
Strength to the spoiler thine T 


How long 0 Lord 1 how long 
Shall such a priesthood barter truth away 7 
And m thy name for robbery and wrong 
At thy own altars pray f 

\\hittier did not fin d his cirecr as an 
anti slavery reformer a bed of roses At 
■one time, taking piVt witli George Thompson, 
the eminent English reformer, m an anti 
slavery meeting m Newburyport, both were 
pitted with mud and stones, and barely 
escaped with their In cs by driving from the 
town aa fast as a galloping horse could carry 
them In Philadelphia, where he was editor 
of an nnti slavery newspaper, the building in 
which the paper was published was ruthlessly 
destroyed by fire, and he was saved from 
violence, and probablj death, by putting on 
a wig and a long white overcoat to conceal 
bis identity 

\H he did not flinch, but found soch 
satisfaction and joy in advocating freedom 
for the oppre5«e(l and id seeing the cause 
oteadily aavaoce, that he wrote “I set a 
higher value on my name appended to the 
noti slavery dcclaratiou of 1 83d, than on 
the title page of auy book ” 

To a bey of fiftec^who came to him for 
coui»«cl, he onswered "ily «on, if thou 
wouldst make thy life truly worth while, truly 
successfol, loin thyself to s ome ..unpopular 
but noWe_cause.‘ ke faimselTliad dared to- 
do that He was wise enough to understaud, 
not only that the only way moral progress is. 
ever made in this world is by men and women 
danng to support noble unpopular causes, 
but also that supporting such cau<e3 is the 
sorest of all known means of developing 
strong moral character, of creating indepen- 
dent, courageon®, incorruptible manhood and 
womanhood 

"Xye must not ma ke the mistake of_«up- 
po«ing, becau<c Whituer was so active in 
promoting t^ anti_slavcry cause and wrote 
so much in it<« aid, that this was the principal 
^rk of his life The anti slavery struggle 
was only an episode, — immensely important 
but only an e pisode in his career, as it was 
only an episode in the life of the nation 
His a^-slavery poems form hardly more than 
one-«ixth of his total poetry, though in 
mora! fervour they are equal to anything that 
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he wrote While he wis a great moral re 
former, he wis 6rst of all a poet, and a 
religious poet Ami even the reformwork 
that he did only fitted as a part into liis great 
thought of religion It was because ho 
believed, and belieied so intensely, in a 
religion of love, and merej , a religion whose 
first principles were God’s Universal r«lber 
^hood, and the brotherhood of all men, nch 
and poor, wliite and black, that he felt 
j the Hsh laid upon the back of the slave as 
(if It were falling upon the body of his ov\n 
blood km 

V hittier was always a hater of war, 
nlwajs a man of peace Hia Quaker principles 
insured that He belicv cd that the true waj 
to carry on ev ery reform was b> peaceful 
methods He wrote strongly m advocaev of 
disanmmcnt 

Put up tho sword I The voice of Christ once 
more 

BpesVs in the pauses of the Cannon s roar 
O er fields o! corn by fiery sickles reaped 
Vnil left dry ashes orer (renebes heaped 
With nameless dead oet cities starring slow 
Under a tarn of fire , through words oi woe 
Down which a groaning diapason runs 
From tortured brothers husbands lovers sons 
Of dssolate women In their far off homes 
Waiting to hear the step that never comes I 
0 men and brothers 1 let that voice bo heard 
W ar fails try peace put up the useless sword I 
Doubtless the greatest of bitticr’s 
poems, nnd the one upon which his fame ns a 
poet will most firmly nnd cnduringly rest, is 
Ins *Snmy_l^iind ” All persons horn and 
reared in Is cw England, and cspccnlb in the 
rutnl parts of New England, know with what 
nccuncy in every detail, ns well ns with whit 
fine poetic art the picture is drawn In 
"Snow Bound’ wo hsic given ns, not onh 
the stom roaring on until the snow is piled 
above the fences nnd the family are shut in 
with thcmseUcs and awaj from the world for 
a whole week, drifts that well nigli burr 
house nnd barn nnd out buildings in a grcnl 
occm of white, but wo have what goes on 
in«idc tint shut in home during the week, 
portrijcd for us in such a wav ns to give us 
I a p'inomina of nil that is most charaetcnstic 
jintlic^icw England home hfo of the oarlj 
jhnlfof last ccntiirv , its tasks nnd toils , its 
hopes nnd fears , its rclntionships of parents 
*nnil children nnd brothers and sisters , its 
t thought, its reading its nmu«emcnts ifslovc. 


j its joyis and sorrows , its religion All these 
are made bj the poet to pass before us in so 
real nnd so charming a way, that we become 
a part of all we see and hear As an idj 1 of 
old New England countrj life, we have 
nothing else so fine "Snow Bound” takes 
rank with Burns* "Cotter’s SaturdiiJ^Niglit,” 
and Goldsmith’s "Deserted Village” And 
although it does net set out to b^ a religious 
poem, it IS religious in the verj best sense, 
for it shows us with matv ellous clearness and 
power and beauty, that religion of New 
England which was its deepest life 

Peculiar interest attaches to ‘^Snow 
Bound’ because of the fact that the home 
which he describes was "NYhittcr’s own child 
hood home in which he grew up The 
characters portrayed were, his father, his 
mother, his two sisters, his brother, an uncle, 
and an aunt, and a district school master who 
boarded in the familv 

It 18 grntif) ing tfiat since Whittier’s death, 
fnends and admirers hav o purchased the place, 
restored the chief room as nearl) as possible 
to the condition in which it was when the 
boy was living there, and the homestead is 
to be preserved as a perpetual racmorial of 
( the bclov cd poet 

hen Whittier wrote his 'Snow-Bound,' 
on\} his brother imd he surv i\ ed of all that 
dear group of whom he sang The rest had 
passed "Beneath the low green tent whose 
curtain nei cr outward swings ” Tender and 
beautiful is the tribute he pa^s to each, but 
c=>pcciall) that to his j oungest sister 
I want mth car anti eje 
tor fiomctbinf' eono trhich sho ild be ni^b 
A loss in a\l familiar thin;r< 

In flower tint blooms and b rd Ihst sin«s 
Yet he does not despair He looks up and 
On 

Am I not neber than o! old * 

Saf« in thy immortal t} 

Wbatchanp) can reach the wealth I hold* 

Wb«t chance con mar fbe pcsrl an I rold 
Thv love hath left In trust wiih m'* * 

Addressing his still aurnving brother, he 
exclaims 

How stranfre it acemv with so mtirh 1:0 ic 
Ot 1 fc and love to still live on ’ 

Afa Ilrothcr I only I and tbon 
Arc left of all that circle now 
The dear home faco* whereopo » 

That filful frcl ghl poled ana shone 
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Henceforwwd, listen as we will, 

The voices of that hearth are still , 

Look where we mav, the wide eartti oer 
Those lighted faces smile »» "'O" ,, 

Yet. love will dream, and faith w^ troat 
(Since He who knows our needs is 1“« ) 

That somehow, somewhere, meet we must. 
Who hath not learned, m hour of faith 
The truth to flesh and sense unknown 
That Life is ever lord of Death „ 

\nd Love can never lose its own 


Font .h.lo n.oFi loldol .t lit lett of Hm nho 
And“‘«??Sn lit .onnd oi .«», mte .oil Hnm 
Amidlt't^i^hMh ol noig .nd song the Voice 


dV^o.'Al'g.-' von hot. hcoughl . hohe, 


joy to heaven 
Oenceforth its sweetest 
IS forgiven ’ 


mg shall be the song of 


It is a eweet picture, touched with a 
•radiance that could come only from the high 
•futh •which I 


“White against the evening star 
The welcome ot Love s beckoning hand 


I£ wo want to learn bow thoroughl} 
VVhilUer btoko -irith the iron creeds otound 
him, rrUch rrcro full of leschings nbont God . 
-lVr,lb,.5a God'. Ju.lice, «"<1 “ 

* F . j ». T<.11 nnd hfan’fi Oulit, 


This poem greatly troubled A^hltti^cr’s 
orthodox friends, who remonstrated with him, 
because he had done the utterly uawa^aiit- 
able thing of representiug hope ns easting 
m hell, and the angels "Love” and Pit} as 
putting out the fires But he would not 
apologue or recant. Instead, be wrote, more 
foUv to express and justify hu, belief, thvt 
poem which will be lovedne long ashman 
hearts beat, '"m XternaT_ Goodness I 


d°l™fr- nnd-Mnn’rSS ';.Sr.„rWc „“o.rbnnro.T'.ngg... .... 

»d’^b-oaf ^.iTmeo ef "taptron, ^ Ltmi .boogb. of .bo poem. 

ctcn>!dhcUs,«ndlbolJ:o,Md how tborounh- 

lyinplaooo! oil toe ‘‘“To 

_v}-v R1U »hU world and the ne. 


ly in place of aU these uiinp ..v^vr^-- _ 
rilipioo which ails .bis 

wltf love mid hope, wo oced only (o jvjd his 
two poems eotWed "Tho 'Two AngcU ""d 
‘The Eternal Ooodoess” Lot mo S'” the 
first : 


‘ O fnends 1 with whom toy feet have trod 
The quiet aisles of prayer , 

Clad witness to your teJ for Ood 
And love of man I bear 


Dut still my homsn hands are weak 
To hold your iron creeds , 


o'od c«Ucd the nearrsl angeU who d'ell w'dj^ 
the dearest one waa 


Seainsl'*the words ye bid me epeaV. 
My heart within me pleads 


The tenderwt one was Pity, 

■An<b..md, ■my.ng.b. . ol 


a«l. tlroogh lb. g.W. 0. bB.T.0 mol 
Mj bmp 1.1. op .b. moorolo. 

Tb. .mob. ol tomcrot clood. lb. bpbl »d^^b|. 


1 see the wrong that round me lies 
1 feel the guilt within 
I bear, with groan and ttavail cne«, 
The world confess its tin, 


m the maddening maze of lhio« 
And tossed by storm and flood. 


And tossed by storm ana noou, 
pne fixed trust my spint cungs, 

1 know that Ood i* good 


US souU 

. . - — — of paw 

Let Love drop smUes like sunshine, and ^ “ 


Flv downward to the nnderworW. and « 


Kot mine to look where cherubim 
And seraphs may no* ■«* 
But nothing can be good u 


T.0 I..« bowrf belor. lb. tbroo., 

Foor oGte mns. Imwoc. 

-n,«n.jn«...r.nE..ft.»«b>'r»lo»P A‘ .*’• 
WbS'.S^'h“'o.. .od o..b.. «oM, rrf 
iboT pJrltaddSS. bo. G,.., .Ob ..a 
»d ...d^ . 

And'S'''.^'^ O. por coeacbod tb. fl.we 
Aod"rthX'.'oSb\o, ol a., rod. nopoowwd 

T,o‘?o.S Im., loll ol F!. 
the Throne, 


\\ hi^ enl IS in me 


The whole poem is a powerful sermon in 
support ot that larger hope, and that richer 
and sweeter faith which are coming to the 
world in the place of the old Calvinism 


If we want to learn what was A\ butler's 
thought about Jesus, how truly a human 
brother he" ^w in the great prophet of 
Nazareth, and how deep and warm was hL 
lerveand reverence for him, we have onlj to 
read hb poem 
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Oun Mastfr 

“JIo cometh not n King to rclRn. 

The wotid's long hope i9 dira 
The wearj ccntvincs 'jratch in ^avn 
The clouds of hearen for him 

Yet warm, sircet, tender, eren yet 
A present help is ne, 

And faith has still its Olwct 
And lore its Galilee 

The healing of his seamless dress 
Is by our beds of pain , 

We touch him id lifos throne and press, 

And wo are whole again 

Through him the first fond prayers arc said 
Our lips of childhood frame, 

The last low whispers of our dead 
Arc burdened with his name. 

0 Lord and Master of us all I 

Whate’er our name or sign, 

\Y’e own thy away, we hear thy call, 

We test our Urea by thine’ 

This is not the whole poom, but tt is 
enough to show its spirit and its main 
thoucht. 

Whittier was the most devout of all our 
eminent Amencan poets, the one to whom 
worship meant most. W orship was an esseo* 
tial part of his very IRoT^ut it was not 
what much of PnganUm and much of so* 
called Christianity have called worship. It 
Was not worship as bloody rite, or atoning 
sacrifice, or processions, or bowing of knees, 
or outward forms or observances of any kind- 
ly was wholly^ heart and life. If one 
would learn how pure and deep and sano and 
uplifting a thing worship was to Whittier, Jet 
him read his poem entitled "Worship.” 


"He whom Jesus lored hath truly spoken, 

The holier wiotship which he dei^s to bless 
Restores the lost and binds the spint broken. 
And feeds the widow and the fatherless J 


0 brother man I fold to thy heart thy brother. 
Where pity dwells, the peace of God is there, 
To worship rightly is toJoTe each other, 

Each sraiie ajiymn, each kindly dfificTa 

~ Iprayer ” 


One of Whittier’s best known, most loved, 
and most deeply religious poems is his "My 
Psalm ” A part of its verses are the follow- 
ing : 

“I plough no more a desert land. 

To harvest weed and tare, 

The manna dropping from Gods hand 
Rebukes ray pamful care 


VII as God wills, who wUely heeds 
To give or to withhold. 

.And kfiouelb more of all my needs 
Than all my prayers have told. 

Enough that blessings undeserved 

Have marked my emng track;— 

That wheresoe’er my feet have swcrrccl, 

Ills ebasteniug brought me back,— 

That more and more a Providence 
Of love is understood, 

Making the springs of time and sense 
bweet with eternal good ; 

That death seems but a covered way 
That opens Into light, 

Wbcreio no blinded child can stray 
Beyond the Father's sight; — 

And so the shadows fall apart, 

And BO the west winds play; 

And alt the windows of my heart 
I open to the day." 

The most characteristic reUgiou3_thQughti 
of Whittier, nnd the one which periiaps^ 
influenced his life and hts writings more than 
any other, was the thought, central in all 
Ip t^k^nsm) of the "Inward Lightj” . ot^the 
befief in the living Spirit of God iTs operative 
in the souls of men to-day. In common with 
all Quakers, or Friends, Whittier conceived 
of Inspiration ns not an ancient miracle, but 
as an ever present fact in the spiritual history 
of the world. His authoritative “Word of 
God” was not any book : it was the voice of 
God in his own soul. Ho put high value 
upon the Bible, but not so high as upon the 
present utterances of the Holy Spirit This 
belief m the Inward Light caused him always 
to exalt the spirit of Scripture above its letter 
kept him from ever getting under the bondage 
of creeds, gave him freedom, breadth, spiri- 
tuality, self-reliance, opened his eyes to truth 
come from whatever direction it might ; made 
him appreciative of the good in all sects and 
rcli^ons , kept him fresh in thought and 
progressive in spirit up to the very end of hie 
life. 

It is important to call attention to the 
very high place which Whittier occupie^as 
a hy m n' m iter Up to the past thirty or 
forty years, the hymns found in our American 
hymn books have mainly' come from England — 
from Watts, Cowper, Newton, Montgomery, 
Charles Wesley, and the other eminent hymn 
writers of whom England has produced so 
many. But within the past generation a 
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great change has set in America 13 now 
producing hjnins m large numbers, — and 
some of the very finest of the aiorld, — so 
fine that they arc fast crowding out nianj 
old hj rans that have been prominent m onr 
books so long Perhaps the leading name m 
connection with this new h\ mnol<^ i«« 
Whittier This is the more remarkable from 
the fact that among all his poems we have 
very few that were written ashjmns But 
many of his poems are so deeply religious, 
and at the same time have sohighal^nc 
^ualit), that one after another the) arc 
finding their waj into tlie hymn literature 
of all denominations Of course, his more 
radical utterances arc tabooed here and theio 
Bat new doors are constantly opening for 
them, and wherever these better hymns go 
they arc creating a more genial theolt^ieal 
climate they are aowang the seeds of 
chant) and love, and of a deeper and 
tenderer piet) , the) arc la)ing the fouuda 
tions of a faith as broad, as beautiful, as 
uplifting ns the world has ever «ceii Could 
wo ludiico the sects and denominations of 
Christendom to bum their un Christian creeds 
and confessions of faith and substitute the 
hymns of ^^hlttle^ in their place, the re«idt 
would bo a rebirth of Chnslianits ivoi 
should have a revolution greater and more 
beneficent than the Reformation of the^ 
sixteenth cenlur) wc would have the religion 
of Jesus, with its love and brotherhood, come 
at last upon the earth Sonic of the 
alrcadv nuoted arc sung ns livmns , but 1 
am sure I should fad to do justice to 
hiUier as a hymn writer if I did not finotc 
several more 


i 

*-0 Freedom on the b iter blast 
The reniare* of thx seed we cast 
And trn«l to wsmer _ 

To swell ihe pvms an«l 611 the gram 
NVho call* the glonoas labour ha^ * 
W ho deem* it not it* own wwanl 
Who. for iU tnals. count* it l^« ^ 

\ cau*c of praise and thanltfulne** 


“O pure reformer* ’ No* in 

Tour triBt in human kind 

IThe eood which bloodshed cpulJ no' pain 

Kour pewceful tesJ »h*'l find 


'The truths je nrje are borne abroad 
Rt ererj wmd and tide 
The TOtce of Nature and ot ( od 
Spiaks out upon jour side 

The weapons which your hands have found 
Are those that Ifeiven hath wrou;;ht 
Light Truth and I/ire your batllc ground 
The free broad field of Thought 

III 

tthererer through the ages nae 
The altars of self sacrifice 
W here lore lU arms bath opened wide 
Or man for man hath calmly d ed 

Ue see the same white wings outspread 
That horered o er the Mastera head t 
\nd in all lauds beneath the sun 
The heart alhrmeth Lore i* one 
I p from undated time they cD ue 
The martyr-souls of heathendom 
Vnd to h s cross and passion bnng 
The r fello rship of suffering 
And the ooe marrel of their death— 

To the one order witnessetb — 

Each IS Its measure bat a psrt 
Of Thine immesiiured losing heart 


What thou wilt, 0 Father pre' 
AH IS gvm that I rtceire. 

Let the lowliat task be mme 
Lnteful to the srork bo th ne. 


If there be some w«ker ooe 
A i*e me strength to help him on 
If a bunder tout there be 
Let me gnide him nearer thee 


Clothe With 1 fe the weak intent 
Let me be the thing I meant 
me find in thy employ 
leare that dearer is than joy 


Out of self to bre be led 
And to hcarcQ aechmated 
Lnlil all ih ngs sweet and rood 
'■ecni mv natnral hab indi 


O sometime* gleam* upon our sight 
■nirpugh prewnt Uroog the Eternal Tight 
And step by step, since time began 
We see the steaiir gain of man — 


*11 of good the past hath had, 
wmama to make onr own lime glad 


A !w sweet prelude finds lU way 
Through clouds of doubt and creeds of fear 
A light IS breaking calm and clear 

Henceforth my heart i>?n?l *ith no niote 
FOr oUen tiaie and holier shore 
<»od s Jore and blessing then and there 
Are now and here and cte rv wh^" 
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No true picture of Whittier can be 
punted rvhich docs not include his love of 
Nature This comes out in a thousand wajs 
in all his poem? One of the most beautiful 
of all his-productions jsiis 

Hymn of Natirf 
Tlie harp nt Nalnres advent Btrunj, 
itas nc)er ceased to play 
The sonj; the stars of morning sung 
lias never died away 

Vnd nrajer is njsdo and praise is given 
llv all things near and far 
Tne ocean looketh up to heaven 
\nd mirrors every star 

The green earth aends her incense up 
From c\ery mountain shrine 
From folded leaf and dewy cup 
'•he pours her aacred wine 

The blue sty is the temple’s arch 
Its transept earth and air 
The music of its starry march 
The chorus of a prayer 

So Nature keeps the reverent fnme 
^\ ith which her years began 
And all her signs and voices shame 
The prayerlcss heart of mao 


No true picture of Whittier cun bt drawn 
that doos not include his loto of children 
though he wns never blessed with children 
of his own He aim} s spoke of hi? own 
bo)hood with delight He loved to watch 
children at their pla} The following poem 
is coined out of his own heart 

‘TiiF BvnFFOOT 

niessings on thee, little mao 
Barefoot hoy with cheeks of tan I 
It ith thy turned up pautoloons 
\nd thy merry whistled tunes 
With thy red tips redder #tdl 
Kissed by strawberries on the bill 
^\lth the sunshine on thy face 
Through thy tom bnm b launty grace 
From my heart I bring thee joy — 

I was once a barefoot boy I 
Ft nee thou art thou little man 
Barefoot boj with cheeks of tan ! 

Let the m 11 on-dollared tide 
Barefoot trudg ng at his side 
Thou hast more than he can bny 

In the reach of ear and eye ~ 

Outward si nshine, inward joy 
Blessings on thee, barefoot boy t 
Ob for boyhood s pa n!e®s play 
Sleep that wakes in laughiug day 
Health that mocks the doctor s rules 
knowledge never learned at schools 
Of the wild bees rooming chase 


01 the wild (lowers time and place. 

1 1 gbt of fowl and habitude 
Of ihe tcRftRfs of the woocf 
How the tortoise bears bis shell 
How the woodchuck digs his cell 
How the ground mole sinks his well 
How the robta leedt her young 
Hmr the oriole s nest Is &nng , 

^^hc^c the whitest lilies blow 
\\ hero the freshest Ixrmes grow 
Uhcre (ho ground nut trails its vine. 

^\ here the wood grape s clnstcrs shine 
Of the black wasps cunning way 
31sson of its walls of clay 
Of (he architectural plans 
Of hornet crabi sans I 
tor, eschewing books and tasks 
Nature answers all be asks 
(land in hand with her he walks 
(•ace to face with her he talks 
Part and parcel of her joy — 
lllcssings on the barefoot boy 1 

I nootl b irdly , V bitticr wns an 
optimist. lie believed in better things for 
mtn nnd better things for the world Bat ho 
tvns not nn optimist of the weak and laz} 
kind who trust to luck or who behc\_o that 
God will carry the world forward ^without 
man’s help His was an optimism based ___on 
mtelligcnco and cTpenence Ho looked back 
over the past, and saw that tho history of the 
world had been an advance from lower to 
higher tilings, but tliat the agent of that 
advance, c\ cr since human history begnu, has 
been man Progress has never achieved 
Itself In every age when wrongs needed to 
be righted, men who saw and felt tlie wrongs 
have had to put forth efforts to secure the 
righting In ea cry age men endowed with 
wisdom to see possible good ahead, as y et 
unattnined, have had to press forward toward 
the good and snmmon their fellows to follow 
Onl} thus have the worlds ndnuces been 
made M hittior saw tin? 

If \ou want to find men of faith, go to the 
men who are inside the battle, not to the idle 
onlookers "Nkhitticr from his carlie«t life 
was a soldier fighting tho battle of the_world’s 
Bioril advance He believed that victory 
would come, because ho was helping to bring 
it Here it is that we have the one practical 
and sure cure for tlie world s pessimism in 
nine cases out of ten, the pessimists are men 
who ore doing nothing for the moral -adiaiiee 
of the world They are seff sli men, they aro 
cntics, the} are dreamers rather than actor®, 
fliey are men living for their own pleasure or 
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tbcir own fame, and not for ends of human 
semce It is no wonder that such men think 
the world is going to the bad It would go to 
the bad if all were like them What saves 
the world, what gives hope for its future, 

IS the unselfish men, the men who are in the 
battle to make things better Let the pessi- 
mist throw himscjf into the great fight that 
IS going on everywhere between the good 
forces of society and the e\ il, — the great and 
splendid fight that beckons to every man for 
help, as it beckoned to Whittier — and he mav 
be snre that before he is aware his pessimism 
mil melt away like a morning clond in the 
presence of the sun, and he will be able to 
join in hittier*s poem of tnomphant 
optimism 

Hail to the coming singers ! 
lU I to the brarc lighi-bnngcrs 
Forwird I reach snd share 
Ml that they sing and dare. 

The sirs of hcoren blow o er me 
K glory shines before me 
Of whnt mankiod shill be — 

Pore generous brare and free 
\ ilrmm of m.m and womin 
Dinner bat still human 
’'Oiling the nlUe old 
S'hsping the age of go) t I 
Ping bells in unreanxi steeples 
The )oy of nnborn peoples I 
■siond trnmpctf fsr oif blown 
\oiu tnnniph is onr own t 
I feci the earth more s inward 
1 join the gre-it march onward 
>ore-reach the kvxhI to be 
\nd share the ricfory ! 

Refore closing I wish to cite three brief 
poetical tributes to hittier, b> eraineot 
Americans They help us to understand how 
widely and warmly he was loacd, and how 
great Mas his sirvicc to humauitt Thomas 
\\ entarorth lliggenson wntes of him 


In a poem by James Russell LoweD, 
addressed to Whittier on his seventy -fifth 
birthday, we have these lines 


New Foglands poet nch in love as years I 
Her hdls and enlleys praise thee her swift brooks 
Dance to Ihy verse to all her syhan nooks 
Thy steps allure ni 


Peaceful by biTthnglit as a virgin lake 
\et for Ihy brother’a sake 

niat lay in bonds thou blew st a blast most bold 
bar beard across the New World and the Old 


Oliver "W cndell Holmes pays R hittier 
this fine tribute 

Best belored and saint! est of our singing tram 
Lartha noblest tributes to thy name belong 
V lifelong record closed withont a atain 

V blameless memory shnned in deathless song 

As was to be expected U hittier approached 
the end of his long and useful life with 
serenity niid peace The whole Engli»h- 
spcaking world lo\cd and honoured him But 
he was not pufic-d op He loved his fellow 
men He had done the work which he 
believed God bad given liim to do He did 
not fear death He waited with hamble trust 
whatcrer God might have for him in the 

C at beyond A httic while before the last 
ir arrived, as *i small company of retativ es 
and friends were gathered in hi room to show 
their love, by his request one of the namber 
read aloud to him and to the company the 
following lines, which long before he had 
wnlten in view of his own departure The 
title it bears in his collected poems is 


“At Lvst 

••When on my day of life the n eht Is fall ng 
As 1 ID the wind from nnsanneo spaces blown 
I hear tar toico oat of darkness ctdlmg 
3Iy feet to paths nnknown 


“ VI dawn of manhcod came a toicc to rot 
That said to startled conscience Nlcep no ‘"‘•rel 
Like so lie loud cry that peaU from door to door 
It roused a genera ion and I see 
Now looking hick through years of memcrw 
That all of a.^ool or college all the lore 
Ilf worldly maxims, all the sta (emaas stop 
Were naught beeide that voice s mastery 
It suT good to me or from me came 

Through life, and U no influence 1^ d two 
lias quite usurpM the place of duty s Came 
If aught TO« worthy id this heart of ro ne 

Vnght that viewed backward wears bo sn»<.e 


Tboo who hast made my home of 1 fe so pleasant. 
Leave not its inmate when its walls decay 

0 Love Divine O Helper ever present 

lie thou my strength an I stay 

Be Dear me when all else ts froii me dnfting 
Elarth sky home’s pactnie*, days of iha(& and 

Vnd kindlv faces to ray own upTfung 
The kne that answers rame 

1 have but thee, my Father ' let thy gpint 
Be with me then to comfort and upfold 

No gate of pear! or broneh of palm I ment 
Nor stmt of shuiuiR gol L 
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SufTicc it if my pood and III nnrecLoned 
And both foipi reft throiiph thyaboandirg gnce— 
I find myself bands familiar beckoned 
Unto my fittmi; place 

Some humble door among thy many mansions. 
Some shcltcrmt. shade where sin and sttiving 

Aftd iloira forever fhreapfe iiesren e green erpansiona 
The river of thy peace. 


There from the music round about me stealing 
I fam would learn the new and hoU song 
And find at last beneath thv trees of heabnL 
The lips for which I long 

Wion the last hour came, he lay in the 


cast room of lus home, with his face turned 
to the green fields, boj ond which in the 
distance was the blue sex For a long time 
he was still, half unconscious Then the 
bnght morning sun aroused him, and lifting 
himself up^ he Joohed out upoa the sccuo, 
80 familiar and so beautiful, ami tthispered, 
with a smile, ''Giro — my— Jo\e — to — the— 
world ' Tlicy were lus hst words With 
tins message trembling on lus lip* — this 
message whicli cpitomircd the yearnings and 
cfTorts of all his life — he fell asleep 


'OiECOMPENSE 

SEETA DEVI 


M an MATH A was never famous for a 

sweet temper Today espocmlly lie was 
feeling irritated beyond measure. Just as 
he stepped into the office, Gho«al greeted him 
with the lU-omened word Retrenchment. 

After this ovoiytbmg went wrong with him 
And everybody was determined to talk about this 
unpleasant topic: During the tiffin mterval, yon 
heard nothing else. Auiny amongst tho etafT 
were going to be dismissed altogether those 
remaining would have their salaries drastically 
reduced 

Most of tho clerks arrived at the office at 
nine o clock after a hastdy snatched breakfast 
They lookgJ'&t the clock impat ently every five 
minutes '”till it struck half past one Then 
iJuminium tiffin boxes came out from everybody s 
pocket and they passed out of the office room 
to have their lunch m peace It was a poor 
meal still it sufficed with the aid of cheap 
cigarettes and betel leaves, to put fresh en^gy 
in them and to while away the hour pleasantly 
But today none had much appetite for lunch. 
The head clerk, Ramknmal Slitpi, kept himself 
aloof from tho young people in order to preserve 
his dignity But common gncvance had drawn 
him to mix with the common herd. He took a 
sweet out of his tiffin box and swallowed it and 
then gave away the rest to the sweeper boy He 
began chewing a couple of betels and said ‘ We 
were bom m bad days, my dear chaps Our 
ancestors had worked tuf their death or retire 
ment m these very offices, but they hal never 
hcani of such things. Just as we arrive, these 
things too arrive. A\ar trade depression non 
oo-operation cml disodedieno^ all of them hare 
* n lying m wait for us 


The typist, Biswinalh was an anient nation 
ftlist That 8 a very selfish view of the situation 
Sir’ lie said in protest. ‘I think we are born m 
glonous times Perhips^ we might Jite to see 
free India. 

‘To the devd with free Iad/% shOvited 
the enraged he-ad clerk ‘ \\ hat goo 1 would that 
be to laty jf I Joto my job ’ TVouJd someone 
marry my daughter without a dowry la your 
free India ? Would it have matterea anything 
if India had become free twenty live years later ? 

The poor CTntlcman had a heavy burden to 
bear m the shape of a large family bo no one 
minded his ravings Just then the tiffin hour 
came to n close too, eo everyone went back to 
their respective job® 

Sfanmatha had ah this while been sitting: 
silent in a corner burst ng with rage He was 
very modem in manners and could not dream 
of carrying a tiffin box in his pocket His wife 
had olleiw to prepare sandwiches for him but 
even at this he demurred. Sometimes he ha 1 a 
cop of tea in a nearby restaurant, and «ome- 
t mes he went without. His father was a rich man 
and so the son had the temperament of an 
nnstocmb His childhood and early youth lia 1 
been spent m affluence, but his father dieil 
suddenly leaving him m the lurch. Maumatha 
inhented nothing moreover he wa.® already 
s^dfed with a wife His wife was good looking 
and well-educated but came of a poor family 
Ac Che Ciinc of his mafrviSg^ Vaamafia ha J 
no fault to find with this arrangement, as 
Sosbama was really a desirable bride. But 
gradually his views had changed He dared 
not say it before his wife but he had come 
to n^ird his father m law s poverty as n 
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cnme A man. who couM not help his (lan;;bt*r 
with a pice m times of need, should not ha^e 
giTen her in marriage And berau'c he dared 
not say it to her face, his temper went on 
becoming more and more imtable ‘^U'-hami 
was not eating the bread of n11ene«" She was i» 
beautiful and accomp!i»he<l girl, hut 'be -laTeil 
from momiDg till night A woman came in and 
helped her for a couple of hours, that was all 
Their darling Boonchu, their fir*t child, had to 
go without an D>ah Po how could he finil 
hiult with Fu’hama ’ If be tried, he would 
bare to listen to some very unpalitable truth* 
Beeau«e though Su'hama was sweet to look at 
her tongue was very sharp Moreover, one eould 
never find a flaw either in her grammor or her 
logic ^ Manmatha kept hi* re*entment to him 
self They had b»n pulling on somehow with 
his •alary of hundnsl and twenty five rupees 
But retrenchment * Hi* patience had reachetl its 
hrnits. 

As soon as the office cIo*ed, ^fanmatha 
snalcheil up his hat and strode out Ordmanly 
he would wait for Biswanath llie lypi't and walk 
with him up to the tramline* but today he 
haleil the whole human nice Mhy did so many 
wretched beings live tn this world at all * If 
there were fewer people, they would 
more to eat There would have been no talk of 
retrenchment then In India specially, there was 
over population Manuntha began to think 
of writing in the newspapers about it Ho 
reached home, still thinking of all the sharp and 
bitter things he had to say about it 
lie bad the whole use of a small flat 
But now he had been obliged to solvict hdf of 
It and do with a ‘ingle room He had divided 
It, with the help of a wooden partition end thus 
had a ‘mall bit of drawing room There was a 
small veranda. This Sushamn had converted into 
a kitchen and dining room, by screening U all 
around She prepared their fooil in an IcmiC 
cooker and thus saved time and space 

ifanmntha flnng his hat on bed, ns he 
entered The baby rnn forward with outstretched 
arms but he pu«he<l her away too She 
and cried out Pu*hama was preparing tea in her 
kitchen She had a bad headache, so her leimicr 
was rather hot At the sound of tbc bab:ra 
crying she came m and took her up nhats 
the matter r ‘he a*ked -harply “\\ hy are you 
making her cry ? ’ » 

*•1 am too tired to po*e the fond father now 
replied Manmalhv with enual sharpn*** 

“Jly goodne's 1 ’ said {■u'hama, Jet ns go 
away lioonchu You do not want sham love, do 
jou f U IS not a valuable thing” , 

Manmatha sat down on the bed “1 woniiCT, 
whether you coul<! be so witty on an empty 
stomach,” he said, 

"I shall try,” said Sushamn. “But why on an 
empty stomach ♦ It does not improve the qnahty 
of wit.” 


“Will you kindly give me my tea ” Majimalhi 
biir*t out “I have to go out ngam in search of 
work.” 

bu*hama became grave in a moment. “Whj, 
what’* the matter with your work ? ’ she a*ked 

“My workT’ said 'lanmathi. “Ob, they arc 
retrenching " 

Sn«hima’8 face became pale with di«may 
Poverty and unemployment, tue«o are horrors to 
a woman The mother who has borne a child, 
has got fear for a bwlfellow She is always 
afraid “Is there any talk of your losing the job 1 ’ 
she a*ked 

Manmatha began to untie the laces of hia 
shoe* Fveryone runs the n*k of losing job*,” 
he saul “There is no reason, why they should 
favour me "pecially ” 

f!u<hama put down the child and went out to 
get the tea Her heart was already feeling heavy 
with 8pprehen«ion AVhnt would happen, if 
he really lo«t his job ? Su*hama bad her 
hands tieil now She could not get n job 
herself with “uch a small baby m her arm* 
Divides who wouM look after the household ? 
Manmatha could not do the slightest thing for 
him<elf Even a gla«8 of water, he was unable 
to pour out. Such a man was not nt nil fit to 
sinigglo with adversity 

^he brought in some borne made sweet*, 
bread butter and tea. Manmatha sat down to 
It, with a temper somewhat calmed After flni*h 
ing bis ten, be took Boonchu from 6u*hama and 
sat down to play with the baby Su*hama began 
to prepare the dinner Fbe liked to have tho 
evenings free Sometimes she went to her fathers 
hou*e, or she v]<]tal the neighbour* 

Manmatha bad lighted a cigarette, but •udJen 
ly be *at up straight, forgetting all about iC Ho 
had forgotten his uncle. He mu*t enquire whei 
the old gentleman was at present Ho had been 
beanng all kinds of rumours about uncle, it wa:9 
belter to know the truth The old genllemaa 
was n lucky fellow People seldom meet with 
such good fortune at bis age ^lanmalhi had 
liehaved very unwisely in losing touch with him 
Rich relatives are rare things in this world, no 
matter what their manners or religious convie 
tion* 8liU he could try Even a etone melts 
at eweet words 

He took up Boonchu again and camcil her to 
Su*haina “Take her,' ho *aid, “I bate got to go 
out again " 

Su*ham« took the baby and a«ked, ‘M’here 
are you going f 

I shall go to Jogu’s place fir«t,” said 
Manmatha “I may have to go to other places." 

^ushama frowned Don’t be late,” she said 
“I f«l 80 nervou*. being all alone in the hou«e” 

“I won’t be, if I can help it,” mutten^ her 
hu*hnnd and went out 

The wretch Jogu lived at the extreme en 1 of 
the town Alanmaibn walked on and on till his 
legs achciJ At last he reached the narrow, evil- 
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amellm? lane The street lamps were nlreuly 
bemjr lighted He stood in front of Jogn’s house 
und knocked 

The door Tvns flung open and ngust of smoke 
and foul stench smote Mnnmntln m the face 
An old ladj, clad m a dirty cloth, peeped out 
nnd a''ke<l ‘Who are you knocking ? Oh, is 
that a oil Slonu ? Come m my dear boy Are 
jou looking for Jogu ? That wretch is never 
nt home m the evening Go and look in the 
Palits hou«e over there He is there playing 
cards ” 

“All right aunt,” said Slanmatha. ‘I shall go 
and look for him there” 

He walked on again Ho found the house 
verj “oon The outer room was full of people 
Trom it loud peals of laughter smote the cars 
of the passersbv That must be the Palil’s 
houic, thought Jfanmatha As he did not know 
the people of the hoyac he approached and 
called politely, “Are you there Jogu ’ 

Jogu was there all right He lookcil up 
startled at the unevpecteil call and recognizeil 
Manmnthx H« “pranc up crying Oh ho hero 
IS our Jlona Sahib What brings \ou here my 
dear chap ? ’ 

“I had some indent husinc3« said ^Tanmat1ln 
‘Uiit I see, you are busy ’ 

Jogu was feeling C'rtremelv unwilling to get 
up but It would be too uncivil to refuse ‘No 
no I am not nt all busy ’ he said I w is onlv 
plaj ing a hand you wait a minute, an 1 I shall 
go with you” 

‘Wery well,” said Manmatho ‘I shall stroll 
round a bit and come back after a while 

Jogu got lip perforce, m spile of the displeasure 
of hil" partner* ‘ What’s the matter ? he asked 
putting on his slippers and coming down into 
the lane ‘ a go to our place He was back 
m the cmI sniollmg lane in two minutes 

The house was a very «mall one but its 
occupants arere manv So Jogu took Mmiintha 
straight into his bedroom Alanmalha was rather 
anglicized in Iiis view* Wont your wife feel 
any inconvenience-, if we sit hero ? he askeil 

Jogu turned up his lip in di'dam ‘^ly wilo 
neacr comes in hero before eleven o clock’ be 
«aid Our wives are nothing but glorificil cook<s 
you know ’ 

■Nfanmatha sat down but not on the bed as 
Jogu n'kcd him to He drew a «maU wooden 
scat near the bed and ®nt on it. ‘Will you 
iiaae lea 7 asked Jogu 

“No no’ said Manmatha, ‘I had tea, just 
before I came here Tell them to give mo some 
betel leaves’ 

Jogu shouleil for the articles, then asked 
“Now what’s the lusme«3? It must be pretty 
urgent to bring you here I don’t think I have 
seen vou even once during the la«t year’ 

I am so orerworkeil ” said Manmatha apolo- 
getically “After coming bock from tho office 
1 never feel like moving my hands and feet 


Sull wo were managing someliow I don’t kno^ 
nliat to do now’ 

‘Retrenchment, I stippose?' said Jogi^ 
‘Tleally this damned thing is determined to ftnisb 
ns I don't know how people will live norf 
What per cent have they cut ?” 

‘1 shall 1)0 thankful if they don’t cut all” 
said Manmatha. ‘But lot’s drop the topic I 
Iia\e liad too much of it today f came to asK 
you if you know anything about undo I hav® 
been hearing Btmngo rumour* ” 

Jogu laughed ‘The rumours art true," lifi 
said But ho is a tough Innl You won’t 
able to get anything out of him 

Has ho really conio into ii fortune?’ n’keil 
Manmatha. 

“He has,’ said Jogu shortly, “nnd he had 
already one of his own making, though no on{> 
gues«e<l It from his way of living Now he hn^ 
inheritcil all tho wealth of his grandmother 
13 the only licir The old lady took her tim^ 
dying Sue must have been about ninety Uncl^ 
was really m de pair about her meonsideratoncss 
They were having n slow race for the n'cmation 
ground, he iiseil to say ’ 

Undo too IS pretty old,’ said Jlanmatha 
hopefully ‘He must be past sivty Wo are 
the only relibvps be has got If we all get equal 
share it would bo no joke Where is he now? 
Jjot roc try my luck ” 

‘You can try till you drop down dead it 
would be no good’ said Jogu ‘Undo has 
become a Vuishnai He is surrounded on all 
sides With minstrels, beggars and sofUiUi of every 
<le«cnption An idol of some god had boon 
«alTn^l from a neirbv pond and unclo had 
deilicated him«df heart and soul to its service 
A temple has been built for it, nnd the god lias 
given undo '»omo message m a dream They 
wont allow yon an enter of forbidden fowl 
witbiii their threshold' 

itfanniatha became grave After a while ho 
burst out angrily ‘So you nro going to sit idle 
ami let a hortlo of swindlers cheat us out of 
our lawful lientnge ? 

‘WlMsk ce-w I da t caWI Jcisa L caawQt 
leave hearth nnd home nnd go to look after 
unde there. tVlio will look after mj family iii 
tbo meantime ? An 1 if unde has inherited (he 
longevity of the old lady together with her 
property then tliero is not tho slighteat hope for 
u* ‘ 

‘Give me his nildruss,’ said Manmatha. I 
shall *ee, what 1 can do' 

T<^i did so jrnnmathn wrote ilown the 
address tit his notebook and got up “I nu*t 
hurry back, he said, ‘my wife is rather unwell’ 

*Wou nro a model husband ” said Jogu nnd 
got up too The bridge party nt the Pnlit'a 
must etiil bo going on ‘ Keep me po“to<l about 
tho latent derelojiments’ he said 

Tho baby was fa-it asleep nnd Susliama 
waiting for him, with an English novel in her 
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hand. As soon as she saw h.m, she a^lced He wandcr^l about «" 2°“' S “he 
“Could vou do anvthinp ? gathered some more mtormatton Ihen h^e 

“It if not a case came, I saw, I con boarded the tram agiain and returned home It 

red. said Manmatha. “There is a great deal had alrc^v stnicl thr^ 


quered, 

of work awaiting me Have rou ever «een 
■\ ai«hnavite at cIo»e quarters ’ 

Sushama was surprised. “What do you want 
■widi a "V ai hnavite ? she askcil 

“I do want something I am not asking 
for the mere joy of asking said ilanmauia 
“Have you or have you not * 

“iso I haven t,’ said Su’hama. Whoever 
sees them m Calcutta » I have seen beggars 
and minstrels in plenty but I have never studied 
"them clo=ely Now take your dinner I am 

his dinner and went to bed 

Bat his head was crowded with thousancU of 
plans. He was so excited that he coni i not 
sleep at aU The hr t streak of light still found 
him pLinning .. , . . , 

Next day wa=. Sunday Manmatka starl-hl 
after a cup of tea. I may he out the whole 
day" he -aid. “Dont wait for me. but take 
your meals m t me ..... i 

Ever -incfl she had heanl of the threatenwl 
retrenchment, Su-hnma had bewme unnaturally 
silent “Very well -ho -aid -hortly 
'Vlanmatht bought « ,P'’P'=*’ 
firntnm for Behnla. _ It would wke him a 
long tune to reach hi- de-tination He hm 
never seen hi« uncle « new hou-e He had he^ 
that the house was a big one with a large 


the bed by the side of the sleeping baby 
But she was not a-leep “Shall I give you your 
breakfast ’ she asked, seeing her husbaml 

“Let me rest a ftw minutes an 1 have a bath 
said Manmatha. “I am feeling like a day 
lahonrer' , , , . 

After bailing he sat down to his meal an I 
said “Look here I have got a good plan but 
It will take -ome time to be earned into exeni 
tion If you go and live with your father for 
a couple of months, I can do iL I shall give 
up the room- 

“I might go, said Sushama. “But c.an sou 
get leave from the othre ’ 

I have a month s leave due with pay sai 1 
Manmatha. “I “hall fir“t avail my-elf of it 
Then if there bo further need I shall arrange 
for an extension 

ery well, I don t mind going B,aid 
Sushama a bit si arpli It might give me some 
change and re-t 

The hi lien sting in the an-wer neftleil 
Manmatha. "It u because I want you to have 
rest an I change properly that I am pi inning 
oil thi- he said. “1 don t need a fortune for 
my-elf alone 

Oh in leed -aid Sushama still more sharply 
“\U the expenditure are for me I know that 
with that she wnlkcil off 

But Manmatha stuck to his purpose though 


TT° j ^ r !>>(. tram ns he reached l»e knew that his wife was not approving at 
o L ^1* 1 at both ^cs of «dl He applieil for leave at the office anl he 

fehala. lie walkeil on Pnrtiinatelv be founl out a party to whom he could suWet 


the real for h« uncle- hou'C Fort^unately be 
had not to walk far Ho enquinjl about •» «« " 
grocer who pointcil out the hou-e to h m at 
once The hoii e was really b g but built in 
old “tvl He dll not enter 
round looking everything over A fumms <1 
of saere-l m i“ic put him on h.s guon! Now 
if he enteroil like thi-, it woul 1 only make tits 
cose wor-e lie saw a henl , of plump Line 
graimg in the field “No wonder the oil wo^n 
Lveil uj to iimetT" he thought. “She con-umet 

gallons of in Ik I «uppo c' 

k m in enme out of the cow-heds, carryin 
a huge bvsketful of cowduag 
milk r Afaniratha askei! the man kou nave 
got plonti of cattle . ,, 

“No «r the man leplicil ^he roilk w 
1 ceiled here all of it. The are great 

«itcr- of “weet food. Me have -ometimee to 
buy extra imlfc from the baiar-.'’ 

“How 1- the master of tht hou*e 


h,™ lo, 

“H« IS lit ” sai I the man “But recently he , The barber wiu pai 1 oft M« 


fount out a party ... 

his room- M ben he returned home he brought 
along a barber with him Su«hama was -urpna 
ed “\\TuU do yon want with a barber in the 
evenin'’ * she asked. 

\\ hat does one want of a barber except a 
haircut * relied her husband shortly 

“MTiy such thnft ? asked his wife Has 
the hair^re-aing -nloons di“please<l you m any 

Klanmatha made no answer but sat down to 
have his hair cut He had a c]o«e crop lie 
used to keep a small mon-tochc os his bps were 
talhor thick and took great care of it too. lie 
sacrificed it today without compunction MTien 
ho canio m to get «ome money for the man 
hi- wife jiimpeil up in dismay at his nppeiranec. 
M hot have vou done with yourself ? shi nskeil 
1 can scarcely recognize you. 

Manmatlui began to feel a bit uneasy But 
‘ brave front and sail, “Ob it does 

3 “ucceeil, then 


lU," sai I the man “But recently 1 

L.. ttt ton, tor , he belter Moi. ct them irere .itU memt for offiee .™ 

There were two or three dJwln only These 


his wnnlrobe and twgan t' 
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wire of vcr> fine etull, lie only Moro them 
on fostiTO occiaion'4 lie hnd nothing Ruitablo 
I for the new role ho wrs going to nlaj 

Ho put tho clothing back in uosnair ‘■These 
will never «lo,” ho ‘•aid “I shall go and get 
a few yanls oflongcloth Gm you make a few 
simple tunics for mo ? 

When shall I make them ? ’ asked Su*hamn, 
her face still sullen ‘ I am going away 
tomorrow ” 

“I necil them very inucli, otherwisu 1 would 
never request you,” said Manmatha *Ti’ou inu«l 
find time I slmll manage tho cooking in tho 
evening” He ru«hed ofl m a hurry to get llie 
JongeJotb 

Ho returned after an hour, with a canvass 
bag, a pair of shoes of the same material and 
the longcloth Suohama looked on in silence 
8he disdained to ask questions But os her 
husband sat down to prepare tho dinner she 
could not but lake down her sewing machine and 
begin with the sewing 

Next dav she left for her fallur’e house 
ilanmatha locked up all his furniture m a small 
room of the ground floor and left for a nearby 
mea« As soon as ho would get leave, he would 
start for his undos pUcc Ho bought somo 
aacred books of the T’aesAiKui sect nod began to 
get them by heart. He could sing fairly well, so 
ho learnt «omo appropriate «ong3 too 

Ho got leave JInnmathn picked up in great 
excitement and loft at once. Ho bad already 
informed his undo about hia impending visit 
Ihe old gentleman had not vouchsafed a reply 

Hanmatha was admitted into the house but 
hiS uncle did not evince much cordiality Ho 
was too ill to be enthusiastic over anything As 
Monrantha bowed down to hia feet, he iookcl at 
him with tired eyes and siid bit down Our 
Lords grace be on you.” 

M inmitha tried to mix with tlie sadlnu But 
It was a hard job Keeping a pious expression 
on hi8 face, nearly gave him a "troke of facial 
paralysis He could never look at any nrtide of 
food except fi'h, flesh and fowl, so here he wag 
afmost starved ^rhen aff gathered it evening 
song, he had to raise his voice above everyone s 
so tint uncle might hear He 'trained, till ho 
became hoar'e Still he kept on doggedly Jle 
had come in determined to win uncle or to die 
m the attempt 

The rest of the rmsAnats were not very well 
disposed towards Slanmatha So tlie poor fellow 
began to feel very lonely Sometimes he felt 
tempted to mix with the servant®, only the 
fear of loss of prestige held him back But 
it was a great trial Lochandas, tlio head of tho 
FaisTinais watched him with lynx-eyes, ®o it was 
very difficult to do anything on the sly One 
diy, an egg shell was found within the preancts 
of the house Nobody could discover bow sudi 
a thing came to bo there Both Manmatha and 
Loohandns became more alert than ever 


Poor Sushnma seldom lieanl from her 
husband In her father’s hou®e, she diJ not 
have to do any work and time hung heavy on 
her liands SIio brooded and browleil She felt 
sorely tempted to write, but anger held Jier baik 
feho sighed and cla®pw the baby tighter to her 
breast. 

Suddenly, one fine morning Jfannntha appear- 
ed Sii'hama was looking over the new«paper 
She was not keen for news, hut was m search 
of a likely job She was reading tho advcrtiee- 
ments Sho did not receive lilanmatlm very 
cordially “^V’hat brings you here? she asked 
jtfanmatba took no o/Tenee at this dry 
greetings ns Sushtmn hnd cxpecteil Const-mt 
AS^ccinlion with pious folks had made his temper 
very sweet and forgiving ‘Givo mo n cup of 
tea first,” ho said, “then I shall explain A diet 
of sweet things have made mo ciyspcplic and 
want of ten has given mo chronic henaaclie” 
Su«hamn brought him the tea. “Your acting 
13 perfect,” she siid, but does it bring you 
anything except ill health? ’ 

'It IS too early to say, yet," Manmatha said 
‘ Tho old man hnd been left alone all this time 
But now a host of relatives have appeared 
following my footsteps 

I have a crowd to contend against Besides 
undo IS tough material, ho is not likely to peg 
ofl quickly And there are tho sadlius, they 
arc witching him ns vultures watch a dying cow ' 
Don’t rest idle iii hope of another’s death,” 
said Sushnma ‘But work to build up >i fortune 
for yourself 1 out leave will expire jiretfy soon 
Won’t you join office then? ’ 

‘ Let s sec, ’ 8 ud lier husband I might have 
to apply for extension But I won’t get any 
pay after this It would cause inconvenience 
tt'on’l you bo nblo to manage for ii month oi- 
so? ’ 

T am not waiting for your money/ sai 1 
Susbamn very sharply I can work and earn 
‘You ought to, anyway,” said Manmatha, hia 
patience at an end You demand eijunlity with 
men voa should be niJa to do without their aid ” 
Who wants ytfiir aid? replied Susbima, 
now positively in a fighting mood If X were 
free, I would care for nobody’s money Take 
away your daughter, then I shall «how you 
whether I can earn money or not 

Manmithi made strategic retrt it, «eeing that 
luck was against him ‘All right, all righV he 
said soothingly Its a question of n few diya 
onlj So wbafs the u=e of getting 'o angry? 

If anything happens before that all the better 
I must bo off now I have to get a homeopathic 
medicine for uncle ’ 

Sushama softened There is good Ilihn fi«h 
in the hou®e,” she 'aid ‘A\ont you take a bite?' 

No, no, don t tempt me,” said Manmatha 
If Lochandas 'mells onions in my breath I 
shall be done for God willing, 1 shall lire on 
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fowl nlone next month " He kwicd the baby 
an I went oiiL 

The old jrenlleman w%» giving them no entl 
of trouble He would not die nnd he wool I 
not pet well. ITc was a strict vageLariaii and 
nothing but water enterol hu stomach as 
medicine This prevented hi« dying quickly But 
there was no chauco of his getting well eithir 
hts relatives nnd friends were taking pretta gooil 
care of that Thor were trying their boat to 
hasten hts end IIis fooil was tamjicrel with 
by everyone, and though bomoopathn me<iicmn 
wen bought lavishly, nothing but wnter found 
Its way to the old man Everyone was getting 
despt rate henever they thought of his gmn I 
mother the nlalives an I friends felt dipreastat 
\ lawyer was sent into uneb's room iveryday 
but he could not porsiia Ic the old man to make 
his vnlL “WV come of a very long liTe<l family " 
ho woiil 1 say “I am goal for twentv vears yet ’ 
A« ^lanmatha was coming back, he call si 
a barber and had his head shavotl Ha bought 
the niciltcine. then emptieil it in tlic nenrc«l 
drain and fiUeil the bottle with water 

Ho reachetl home an I found the whole house 
in turmoil The oil penlUman was fcmhjv 
eicihal He wouU not take anything and be «ouU 
not let Miyboib enter his room 

Mnnmathn calW a sen ant ami askeil ‘Whsis 
tlie matter ’ 

“Ho has got somo divine mc»s.age in his 
dream,’ th* man answenM 

^(anmatba took hts courage in hts hands ant 
npproaeheil uncle’s room. “I hive hnnight the 
mtalicme sir’ he cdtel out from the door 

The ol I man rai-sal hims^U on his elbow an 1 
took n good look at liiiii. *S> vou have adoptosl 
anew oisgni«e vou wivtch" he saoL But 
I won't bo taken in again Just swallow the 
mnlicine you have bought an I bt rne s^o 
fewallow half of it.” 

.'lanmaiha calmly swalloweil half the content 
of the phial The oil min raie.1 et**lilr at 
him for about hve minus's. Then fin bng iw 
Symptom of apptvwchmgi’ aith on 'Isnmathae fwa*. 
he Mil ‘All right. 1 shull take vour mMwine 
'laiimatlu ailinini«tpre>l the nie>liiinc, then 
came out » ( his room . , 

l/xhan Us was keeping guan! at w nw 
“What happi'ned * * ^lanmatha a*kei of nun 
“V man who has nj reUtirr« M t^v 
fwaunate," l,ochan Us tvplual “>arvrt w»s try* 
uig to put m some pow 1 r m his barter water 


but was detectwl through the rraco of our 

Lord.” 

“\Vhere is Noren, now asked Jfanmatha. 
“Oh, he ha* e*cape<l with his life,” replietl 
Lochandas 

Luck aulknly favoured ^fanmatha. IIis 
uocla wanteil him all the time He woul 1 accept 
neither food nor meilicmc from anyone elso’s 
hands. But ins con Iilion became truly alarming 
The lawyer was sent for in a hurry The oil 
man conscntol to have hts wilt made 

The whole family was tcn»e with cvcitcment. 
The ilol of the go! was forgotten and the 
wMinl of MCTci chanting ccaseil altogether 
Fvervone waikal at the closol door 

It was pretty Lib* m tho afternoon, when the 
lawyer came out. \11 male a combincl rush at 
him ‘such a volley of questions was fir&l at 
him, that ho roul I only look at them darcilly 
Afkr a whili ho shook them oil an I came 
out in tho open Why are you m aueh haste ♦" 
Iw askoL "Tlie oil gentUman is a yu't man lio 
won t I< t anvone go without hi* due Ho has 
given something to i veryona. ’ 

Manmaiha pu*h^^ past the re»t an! tirkled 
him again *Whnt bas ho given m«*’ ho a<kcL 
"I am a neoJr man sir I have got a family” 

He has gn>it fsitli in you." the Lawyer 
answerrsL "Tlis rest hs calW murlwers aal 
cutihroaLs. who wanl'xl only his momy “1 am 
pvmg them money " h ' s.ai L that they 

might follow the path of ngbumunoss hence* 
forwanl” 

“Then what has he Lft ms*" a»kei Hanmi 
iha in grwit anxieir “V castle in the air 

"He has ) ft you in charge of his g>l’’ *ii 1 
the Itwvev “Msnmatha has real fa th, he »inL 
"The goil will U Kitishr.1 With his minutPnng 
He has | ft yo« a bit of property, ju«i eufficienl 
to bear the expenw's of tlie 

"TV gi>1 can go to hell” «hsute<l >[aamatha 
an I jumnisl clean through the door into the 
street He stroek h s shavem hca-i again an ! 
ogain an I shouhal “I have lo«t all I workn] 
to fill the pockttj of a host of thieves.' 

‘v'emg that he was reailr leaving lesckan las 
rosSsl *(tpv him an 1 a«fce.l. "Won t you arcep, 
the trust then *" ‘ 

SlannuUM paw him a n V pudi. “Co ti the 
devil" he Mil “1 am going heme For ore 
monlSt. I sh.aU live sol Iv en ham an I fowl, 
perhaps then niy heart wdl fiml eelaeo" 

Lodian Las roTsTTsl his ears to shat oat the 
b’asph-my an I eteppcl bark. 



^/PUR-I-DAWOOD : A SCHOLAR AND POET OF 
MODERN PERSIA 

n\ "MOHAMMAD ISHAQ, it ^c,ii s. 


F rom t recent announcement undo jn 
a speech b} Mr Dmshiw Imni in 
Rombaj, it is understood tint the 
Government of Hn Afajesty tlic Shah 
of Persia ha« decided to create a chair in 
Dr Rabindranath lagorc’a UnuersUy of 
VissaRharati at Santinikctan, Rengal, and 
has also appointed, as the lirot incumbent of 
the chair, the PnriDanood of Rasht 
A similar statcincot has also appeared in the 
Persian daily Shafurj-^t Surl h ot Au^tsi 22, 
1032 An introduction of this groat «cholar 
and poet particolarly to the Indian public 
■will not be out of place 

During tny Msit to Persia I could not sec 
bun as ho was in Germany at that time, and 
I haow the poet onl) through correspondence. 
He aery kindly sent mo lus photograph 
(reproduced here) from Berlin for insertion in 
in> Per»ian book, now printing, Sukhamutan 
than, which gives sketches of the poets of 
inodcru Ptrsia, with specimens of their poem®, 
and contains a largo number of lutcresting 
pieces of "Mr Pur i Dawood s poetrj 

The poet’s full name is Mirza Jbrahiui 
Khan and he is uaunllj known as Pur i 
Dawood, that is 'son of Daa id’ He comes 
of a noble family of merchants and land 
holders of Ra«ht, the capital of the pioaincc 
of Gilan on the Caspian Sea He was born 
in the jear lb'^'5 Finishing his primary 
education in Persian and Arabic at Rasht be 
came to Ichran iihere he learnt the art of 
ancient medicine (Tibb i unam) stod>ing 
under the fimous Hakim Mirza Mohammad 
Unsam Khan known as tl c King of 
Doctors ’ 

In 1908 ho went to Syria Baghdad 
He learned French ju tJje X-aique School at 
Beirut and went_jto France in 1910 and 
acquired further knowledge of the French 
language for a year and a half He then 
joined the University College of Ixiw m 


Pari" During the Great Mar ho vieiit tc* 
Switrcrlnnd, Germany, Viistna, UotiraanrV 
Bulgaria, Turkey (Constantinople and Aleppo) 
nnd after that he sailed down the Euphratcs>^ 
and rcachetl Baghdad where he edited for > 
time tlic journal After a short 

stav at Baglidad he went hack to Cons- 
tantinople From there he \vent_to_Berlin 
where he stayed for a few years dc\Qting 

his time entirely to Iranian studies Hc’ 

spent many years in the studv of the ancient 
hi«tor\ and culture of Persia In 1*123 ho 
returned with Ins wife nnd a bnbv girl to hi'* 
mother country, Ra«ht, and then, aftet 
ft slay of two years at Raahf, ho cimc to 
India in 1925 lie stayed at Bombay fof 
about three v ears where he wrote in Persia/* 
ft commentary on tho—Avesta, tho sacred book 
of the 7oroa8trian* He again returned to 
Berlin in 1928 where he completed the 
second volume of a commentary on the 
Ya<lits, OTid he is novr engaged in writing a 
commentary ontheAhuidn Aiestn 

Pur 1 Dawood is nlso a poet of great 
reputation His D/tmn PtnvntUtlht ^anteh 
has been published bv the Iranian 7oron«trian 
Anjuman of Bombay with English rendenng 
by Me Dtnshaw fraiu Besides ihio ho has 
written other work's, n , the commentary 
on the Yachts (going under the name of 
Yii-^Ha literature) and the Gaflitus (songs of 
Zoroaster), and han Shnh hfiuiraili i>fiah, 
etc 

Pur-i Dawood thus combines iii himself 
the best that Persia can afloid to the world 
as an exponent of her culture, ancient, 
.medieval and modern He is a modern 
•dPersian, who has inherited the glonous 
Moshia culture of iD«JieraJ Persia, one of tho 
Bnest gifts which the spirit of Islam made to 
^the world by working tlwongh the Arvan 
^genius of Iran (the impact of this same spirit 
of Warn with the Aryan genius of India has 
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given birth to the Moslem cultiirr 
onimduatan, anil with the Vrinn 
gemus of Spain has nmilarlj giioii 
to the aiorld the Mo«lcm art and 
culture of that countri) He i- 
moreover a child of the Inman 
revival in Persia, wliich haa mad 
the Persians oiuc more -elf 
lonacious abont their nation ti 
heritage of the pre Moslem civili/a 
lion and philosQphv of Per«ii a 
illustrated m the Achaemcnian an I 
Na anLan achievements and in the 
wisdo n of /arathiistra Per i » 
has fotmd that she can no longer 
neglect her pre Mo«lcm past a 
surely as she is conscious of hir 
distinct contribution to the enrich 
inent of Mo«lem culture Pur i 
Davrood is therefore pcculiarl' 
fitted to represent the hisloiv and 
cnlturo of Persia in an in titutni 
like the Visva Uharati 

Pur 1 Dawood is a m istei of 
his own lingnagr, and of the 
earlier phases of it — Pahlavi Old 
Persian and Vvcstan IIis c pup 
Went in modern scholarship can 
be characlcnred as being quite 
Parc even m I nrope He has a 
thorough knowledge of I rench 
and German, and knows «(veral 
other languages, I uropca i and 
Ituliati He IS a poet of nre gift® 
and today lie is one of the tiiiest 
poets of Iran The Itenaissanci 
in modem Iran has found in him 
the best interpreter of the past 
glories of Iran to her “ons and to 
the world at large His poems 
1 reathc the modem spirit an I mihkc the 
bulk of Iranian poctrj are not a mere copj 
of the phri«os and sentiments of the cla«sic»l 
poets, 1 irdau«i, Saadi and Ilafu: Hut ncrci 
theless it must be said that he worlhih 
inamtams the tradition of tho«e great 
classical masters of medieval Per«u 

One cannot but admire the choice of Ilia 
Majesty Riza «hah Pahlav i who has decided 
to lend to India, as n choice gift from her 
sister land of Persia the tcinporar) services 
of one of her noblest sons Ii di » should be 


o- -- Kabmdi math Tagore for havin*' 

made this possible, and when Pur-i Dawood 
arrives our «chohis nnd teachers should be 
ready to take to the fullest all that lie has 
to give to Ui of the deathless pint of Iran, 
which has for seven centuries past been the 
doniinatiug factor lu the Islamic culture of 
India, and was an inHucnco and an inspiration 
in the Hindu art and eultiiro even before 
the advent of Islam in our motheilaud 

\\c tan onH conclude bj giving n few 
|>ecinicns of PuriDiwood- pootrv The 
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icinli ntij;'* iro, Iti tlu m ««, Im 

Mr Ituii 


The Clainowrmg Dervish 
|lIUi> O Gol tii'l n of favour 

O Lord ' 

How nud whv po holplc s an w« * **> 
(lc«tiliilo mill checrK•^^ why arc wo ' 

J'viIchI from oiir own homo Oh nhv an 
wo'* 'Notn po hainoh'3 ono er-o as wo an 
Help O God, iiPt a ,!luHC of favour, O 
liOnl ' 

Heliold Inin, nil dt-olati it ho* Ihliol I 
love for tlic hind cmsIv no mnn 
It« people hni'o pone rrnn thou mighlpl 
eiv '^ueh timturrs rin hiirdlj niuoh lonjrtr 


survive 

Help God ci'-t ii plmcoof fax our <> 
Ixird ’ 

More exiltod {Inn ''iturn ins t)m Jin I of 
oivrs Ihe rciting plice <>r luroc' wn-* tlu' 
lind of ourp 

The envj of kin-'s ««•> thi- Jnn I of om-* 
Tlie objett of tho I'ot of Sli>n,»N uni lar 
tars It became ' 

Help O God ca«t i glmceof futoiir <> 
Lonl ' 

Inn Iran, tho nltir of our faith iri 
thou' The land of our heroic fonfadur* 
art thou ’ 

Tlix love has filled to tlie hnin our heart 
and «oul , fhe lifo of our hfo tho light of 
our eyes art thou 

Ilelp O Ool ea«t a ghnee of favour <> 
Lonl ' 

Ho ho ' where Oh, vvheie m our Dart * 
here Oh where is ^hapur tho ailorner of 
the niiny ? 

Oh, where is one to help n« to '■>inpalhi/e 
with u8 > Gone are tliey all of them not 
' a trace doth remain 

Help G God ca«t a glance of fnoiir G 
Lord ' 

I’or onr mother couiUrj Jet us strive with 
deanT itnu’ ''UiTi' iLca.* ov wutr pW rail*?*' in* 
“icrificc from the very hands of Death 
I ct iis dnnk the de idlj draught from the 
cup of Annihilation, tint the palate of our 
land max again be sweetened 
Help «s C) Go 1 east i gnlance of favour 
O Ixml ’ 


,^YALALI (Arise Make Haste) 

Sbattcr the shackles of ‘•laverj, Oh men ' 
Come out of tho pit of bondige nnee, make 
haste 

dMiatever confronts a real man is welcome 
fo him ,He IS happ5 even when faced hv 
calamity aii^e make hip 

A man of action in the time of "tru^le, 
cans not for this or that ' an«c., niflJceliiste 


AMiotvij liihrtiMiii Ihc Jolt of llm ]klo\cd 
in 111* hi irt i imi * in his h ind In'* hi id Uml 
liH lift iiri*< ni ilvi li I'ti 
If liiilhts pour oil him from left iiml ri^fJjt, 
lie viiH not turn his fati from the field of 
bittl tri®i 111 iki h Hti 
Ifnppv the in III who on (he. (op of (he 
giUovw, givi-i tip hi- lifi witli Inin on In 
hiM in I make lii-l 

Till irnini>et of I-nifd has Jiecn bloivn 
Ohli-tin 'llicdij of n-nrreclion ins duvncal 
an ‘ in iki ha-tc 

(•el rul of thi-c tunes, shako olF this sliaiup 
and di-grncc Dcith i« far prcfmbk to «neh 
txi-hnia nri-c, make hn«te 
That Hglj Devil has lodgeil m our !iou-<i , 
(lOiK IS onr honour through thi®c f^lend^ , 
ari-e, make ha-te 

should the menu ho victorious to daj Tht>n 
our day will have rcacheil it- end arise 
make li nte 

Ihc time has come to draw tho «wonl from 
Its sheath Ihe ilo) hm come to don the 
liclmet and the unnour nrj*t, make ]>a»U* 

An 0 and he quick in tho nrt of dedicating 
lh> life (onsi^n thy elf to tho taro hf 
Providenec an e make Jiastr 
Oh -on of Tahmiira®, ennn thy fetter®, And 
bind witli them that host of Demons an e 
make Jiaeh 

lie a hon and have no fear of tliat pack of 
fo\c» If tlion art tho dc«iendint of licroes 
nn-e make hii*te 

Jlc of good clieer and count vittorj as thin^ 
For the Hand of God is with thro nri«t? 
make jj i«tc 


The Battle field 

It 13 die din and bu=tlo of the iliy of 
Resurrection The himitls of the Li-t Diy k 
afoot at pre'«ent 

\ou might say that llus lan soldiers liave 
crammed forc-ts and field® like ants anif 
locu«t — 

Right from Rnsht to Teheran And from 
Teheran down to the borders of Julfa 
A\e shall not be afrail of tin- army of 
Ahciuuin so long ns God i- our Friend ami 
Helper 

Bo not afraid indeed of its soldier® an<t 
like men join tho array of bittle 
Tlie soil of this land should bo purge ) 
clean of the dirt of their pre'Cnce 
Either eleatii or the eternal glo^ of Iran — • 
Ha-ten and selcet one of the®e two 
O liappy tho head winch for Iraiis sake, 
Itolls like n ball on tho day of hittle. 

Evert todat «o that there may not remvo 
Remorse ind regret for the morrow 
Oh Lonl ' Grant not tint the=c cuckoH® 
Jfav ever Loi 1 over us ns our ma«ter® ' 
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'/a Lament (in memory of hia father 
and mother) 

Rcliini-L on liFt k not propir the 

heavens know not the wn of lo\e an I 
h Klttj 

t\ e an, like hiibliU floating on the urfne* 
of witcr, no relniiec can be plwcil on the 
pcri«h.ible worl 1 

The corn in that haa pi -ed on lefort u-* 
Look not a trace of it leniam-i m ihi abo\ 
now 

In bulk mil chmoiir tlm «et out m 
groups, anil haiin" il ptrt“>l not an e ho 
remains of tbein 

^\e arc tnicllers for i tim oyniruin^ on 
this «oil 


\egli^enct an I self-iicccption betotno us 

not 

^lani of our ilcai one haie ikpartcJ before 
us noibnipr remains to us of ihoni but 
-orrOHin^ incmon 

file hoii'choll which hi^ been lepnial 
of a mother will neaer appear in trim 
oi\ler and tbn\in^ 

And tin. finiil} wliith remims bereft of a 
fuher— know it to be a hut Tiithout 
I ns'htne an I ]Oi 

Noon has inlurel an I w too «hnll 

s iwai for d ath is nevei iiiilinkc 1 from 

Ti Pur ^nef is like a companion hia 
heart know® no friend eave I amentalion 


«/THE SPINNING WHEEL AND ECONOMIC WELFARE 

Cl t U L MATHLIl 


E NOUCiH haa been written b> distingm 
shed writers to demonstrate the «ouiid 
iic«s of Mahatma Gandhi s ( hmllia oi 
AAadi movement on the grounds of siraplu it^ 
rnclKabilitv, raorahti, eqiutv and iheapne'* 

, « c mat further examine it in the light of 
* modem economic thcorj to sec how it will 
affect our national dii ulend and thronsh it, 
the economic welfare of thi countf} e inaj 
take the following propositions gumg 
ditions of increa ing economic welfare from 
the writings of Profe«®or A C Pigou of 
Cambridge Universiti, and consider bow far 
Maliatmaji’s Kha U raoaoment sati fics them 
The propo itions are 

'1 \nj cause which, avitliout the cverti e 
of cooipukiou or pressure iipcni {icoplc to 
make them work more than their interc Is 
dictate increases productiac cflicicnca, and 
therewith, the aaeragi. aolunio of oatunal 
dividend, pronded that it ucithcr injit^ the 
distribution nor auginciiN the variibilitv of 
the connlrv # consnmiblc income, will, m 
general, increase economic wolf ire 

'2 Aiiv can c which incrca.c- the 
proportion of national dividen I received ba 
IKHir persons provided that it dic« not lead 
to 1 contmctiou of the div idi nd and doe- not 


iDjunouslv affect its vanabihtv will, in 
general, mcrea-e economic welfare 

3 \nv cau e which decreases the v an 
ability of national dividend u«uallj increasc- 
eeonotnic welfare, provided it does not 
decrease total national dindeod or the share 
of the poor 

f Anv can c which decreases the van- 
abilitvofthe share of the poor wall incieaae 
economic welfare even if it increases the 
vanabihtv of the share of the nch, provaded 
it ilocs not decrease the productive efficieny, 
tlic total national dividend and the total share 
of the {loor 

Now let ns «ee how tlie Mabatmaji s Khadt 
movement stands m relation to the above 
pro(K><i(ions and find out whether it will 
promote die economic welfare of the ooiintrv 
But before cvaiimung it, we mav make four 
a suniptioii® In the tir«t place avc mav 
assume that onlv long ponid results will be 
considcreil id this Pxannuation It is obvious 
.that danng the transition period our cloth re- 
Vqiimmcnts will partly be met by mill cloth 
aodyarth bv handmade one and we mav 
havetop-av high prices for and accept onlv 
i>oirse varieties of Khatli and tins may 
diminish « ^ ''onoime welfare measured in 
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terms ot inontj ns ^^ell ns sntisfnetions In 
the second place, it mnj be nseumed that the 
Indian Mllagers for ■whom the mo\c- 

inont IS chiefly meant Mill in the long nin not 
^onlj acquire the practice of spinning finer 
counts of \arn but also more \ aids perhonr 
by using improved Chaikho'^ This assnnip- 
tion 16 not at all iinnan-antod The K/itidi 
nio\cniont has alroadi cioated the habit of 
^plnnlng among a large number of agri 
cultunstB and toa\nspooplc and their speed 
of spinning ns a\cll as the fineness of the yam 
spun b) them has been gradually increasing 
It might siupiisc mail} to learn that at the 
\bho} A«lirani, a student spins at the rate of 
iboiit G70 lards of aani of t ount 21 pirhonr 
and other students aUo at nearh the saoic 
rvte , and it the Ralieiak A'shram th< -peed 
ins irachcd 'Inorc thin OhI j iids of 0 counts 
per Itoiir Tlic reports of the \II-India 
Tpinnors’ Association uhioii is ehielh orga 
luring the moaementgu*. an iccount 

of an all round piogrC'S* which realh makes 
one optimistic about its future The 
Association i- also trying to im|>ro\e the 
(Uailhn and i« jiopulanrmg the u«c of loiuj 
istaplc cotton Roth these actuitics will tend 
to increase the hnone«8 and quantUi of j irii 
spun per hour 

rhirdb, wc maj assume that nii improxed 
f j po~oniaiul loom will be used and the art of 
xxeaMMgMill he brought back to its onpnal 
‘.tandard of fineness and cfilcicncj in the long 
period J onrthh, our national taste xvill be 
fio rcxohitionalired that people will prefer 
hand fibncs te mill fabrics riiis will 
naturadj I'oi’i’oxv ii' conrfifions Mipposetf in rte 
second and third assninptions turn Out to be 
true 

Starting on tlio^c issumptions and on the 
two lia«ic f let's that the agricnlturists who 
form 7 *> per cent of the population of India 
icmain from three to «iv months nncinploxed 
or uiulcr-eniplox ed during a xear and that 

• \w rilin^ to til re|>ori of the Ml In lia 

-pintera \»*ociaUon tlie mIo* of AI/f/kIiitIop the !.» 
tnei (ha cn liiii. tist IJcocmfier I MI «fiicnm(e»l lo Ra 
iOOt'l£» n* I a Biai^vfi m the forT(a»|ion<fii ^ 

l»TeTi«i« Tlie proil leilon work coTcrc I ow 

'(»!) an 1 »«pporteI otm- COOtW splnBcr* anil 

wi-arpTc \Ik> uio tenrml pnee lorfi «t tlie ml 
of the I’cnoi >ioo<i at nl>oiit I'^f i<cr rent li^iow 
whai It wa» M the commenreroenl 


tliex me immcdiatch in need of «iutible 
subcidinr} occupation to eiipplcmcnt their 
meagre income 'wc mu proceed to npph 
Prof Pigoii's piopo'sition'? to tlie JlnhatranV 
solution Ect us Bee what the eflcct will 
be on then prodnetue efijciencx and on tlx 
national duidcncl of the conntia if_the\ 
takt to Bpmning in their leisure tmi^ AUo 
let us see the efitct on the pioducti\c 
cflicicncx of tho^o millions of landless Inboui*. 
era who^ before the advent of macliinc-nnde 
cloth, were engaged in weaving it the} once 
more take to it 

It pro-cut we arc consuming povoitI 
varieties of cloth, n , foreign, mdigciioua 
MMJJ-mado with fojoign tarn, inchgcMOiis injJj 
made with null vnrn, liind made with foreign 
or uuligcnous mill yarn and hand loom made 
With hand «pim vain In the state conteni- 
(/platcd bv M ilntmap our total ilotli roqimt- 
mcnlB will 1)0 supplied b\ onl\ baud spun 
and hand-woven cloth It lias been abuiid- 
antl> proved* that it is pcrfcct l} possible to 
(produce i»v means of nio~T'/ 5 n'r/^ and the 
^hand-loom not onl} the totil quantit} of 
tcloth required for onr coiuimijitioii but al-u 
^ome for export riirtlier the laboiirir^ who 
arc nt present engaged in the textile indiistrv 
will not ht thrown out of < mplo}ment TJiei 
will return to their villages and cnrrv on 
hand spuming and hmd weaving Moreover 
nther persons engaged m the textile trade 
will Ktil! remain enipln\cd m the orgaiuj'alion 
find marketing of the hand made produet* 
riic whole ihnngo will be brought nhoiit 
without causing uncinplo}iiiout among ntu 
cfnss ofperBonf nn(f wimoot? /Ac oVim'ovAW'W 
of the ijuantitv of cloth ooneumed bv us m 
the IcaBt wlitlo the ngncnlturisfa niid oMicr 
lamllcB- labourers will be spinning and 
weaving without the exercise of compulsion 

• Thi. total annual ronsiimjtion of cloth In In ha 
w rou.hlT M** croro yar»I«. \ii orJmary sj inn r can 

ra<il} siHn yml* of varn of Ij mint* pr boir 
Then »u|>|io«>ni. lhat ho sj in« f )iir hour* oi Jj nn 1 
spiaa for only ’V") da>* m a vrar roina umi: I*’ 
bo*y in hU •uvin oociijntion f r tho r<-U of f » ‘I*'” 
to nr«*ny tuuo lo *j«nninc he wiU irolutr I'l'li' 
yani* of yani (d a ««r I (irthrr *(oo<' a winar** 
o( cloth mitims } jranU of yarn of co int* 1 1 *• 
ciofc yard* of rl ih will ff<jiitrv . astxi ,roro yanI* 
of yam Tbi« will Iw *pnn hy 1 wUKXO spinn*^ • 
the aiirtvr rate India with an asrifulturaJ jioj nl*!"'*' 
of alawit t?i» oroiT* ail I Tihis.? poj ulaikm of •'•■bu 
31 cTWf* can ea*ilT find tin* nuiiNr of spiiu rr* 
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or ure upon (them) to make thorn work, 
more than their wi heo and interests dictate, 
and thia, therefore will incroaac their pro 
dnetuc officienci \gain we ha\e a «tiined 
that in the long run the price of AAi/iwill 
fall and it< qiialiU anil consulcrablv improve 
and people will purchase it It i therefore 
deal that the total qiiantitj of textile goods 
produced ba making this diaage in the 
“vsteni of their production aiill not decrease 
nor the «itisfaction obtained fram them 
dimiiiHh Hence it maj «afelv be concluded 
that the national tliaidend of the countix 
will not at least diminish on account of the 
measure suggested h\ Mahatmap 

It will now bo shoavn that the n itional 
diiidcnd in teid of ilimini«hiug will incrctse 
'^evci'al crorcs of rupees T, Inch we haac been 
sending anniuUx to the foreign coimtne» to 
maniifactnro the cotton grown ba ns int 
a loth wilt be saacd and distributed among 
the ‘staraing skeletons of India Further 
the price which our indigenous mills paa 
eacry jear for the purchase of foreign 
maehinerj will be saved while the appliances 
avhich will bo required for hand ginning 
carding, spinning andaacaaing will deaclop 
our jodigonoos wood working and carpeotiy 
industra All these and similar factors will 
result in increasing the purchasing power of 
the masse iniproaang their standard of 
haing ind hence their productive cHlcienca 
which in its turn will augment the national 
dividend of the countrv Hence it is quite 
oba ions that the first proposition of Prof 
Pigon Is applicable to Mahatniaji’- scheme 
The latUr will increase the economic welfare 
of t! c countra as it will augment the national 
dividend and it will do so without mjnnng 
Its distnhution and without iaerca»jng its 
annabilitv as will pro-cntla bo shown 

TiCt 113 consider hoaa ^lahatmaJl s plan wall 
alTcct the di tribution of the national 
dividend among the nch and the poor Vt 
present the profits of the textile mill 
industry go to a few lakhs of labonrcr* an 1 a 
few thousands of Indian and foreign capitalists 
In the scheme devised bv Mahatma Gandhi 
the profits will bo distributed among 
approxmiatcla thirta crores of peasants and 
workers It is inevitable that the share 
of the poor will be increased Tber will get 


fall meak and greater quantita of cloth to 
cover their bodie , wheie they are at prC'Cnt 
half starved and half clad Moreover, the 
total satisfaction obtained bj the poor from 
their additional incomes will be f ir m excess 
of the total dissatisfaction eufFered b) the 
nch on account of the loss of their former 
income It IS hence clear that the second 
proposition of Prof Pigoii al o holds trm 
Ihe hi ah movement will increase economic 
welfare as it will increase the proportion 
of the national dividend rcccia ed b\ the 
poor Without contracting it m ana wav and 
It will do so without increasing its vanabilita 
as will be shown in the following paragraph 
It will appear that Alahatma Gandhi s scheme 
far friiti mcrtasuig the a irrbihta of the 
national dividend will much decrease it 
It will also dci.iei«e tin airiabilitj of the 
ineon e of the poor 

The chuf charicteii tic» of the present 
capitalistK methods of production arc 
production of commodities in anticipation 
of demand their siippla in distant market 
aud production on a Hoiupctitiac sastem 
This nalnmlly vau cs sometimes over prodiic 
tioD of goods and sometimes production far 
short of the demand for them because it is 
not umisiial that mistakes m the forecast of 
demand are made and because each of the 
several competitors m their enthusiasm for 
< aptunng a particular market produce 
commodities on a large scale without knowing 
how much the other competitors art 
producing The aariabilitv in the national 
dividend IS chiefly due to thn, defective 
method of production The KJiaeh movement 
will rectify this method of production so far 
as the textile industry in this countrj is 
concerned and to that extent deerea c the 
vanabilitr of the national diaadend ^ot 
onlv our national income from this indnstra 
will be stabihrcd but aUo the income of 
the pea ants and workers engaged m it will 
also bo stabilized Thev anil be producing) 
cloth for them elves and chiefly for the homO) 
market Thu® thev will be alwavs sure of 
getting work and earning a living therebv ^ 

Iiirther, at present the Indian farmer-, 
depend for their livelihood mamlv on 
agncuUure which is a vora uncertain source 
of loromv on acco inf of the ‘gatuWe ia_rain ’ 
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llu ndoptioii of ppiniiin}' ^^Jlecl niid inixlv 
loom b\ tlicin ^\lll pi\o a cortam mei'uiitv 
of stabiliU to th< ir jfJComc« Jlonce, it !*» 
char tint A//ffd/ mOMinnjt will lli< 

A irnbilitv botli of tin total intioinl ilmdond 
ami its pjcportion received bj the poor 


Afalmtinaji s soliitioti, therefore, satisfies 
iNo llu ronnunnp' two propositions of 
IVof I’lgoii, and ive nro iiieaifabl) led to the 
I oncluaion tint judged from tlic-c propositions 
'tho Ji/ffff// moicfrent will promote the total 
economic welfare of the (Oiintrv 


'/AMERICA AND THE OTTAWA PACT 

JIi I M Ivl >[Afi ui,in u 


W IJIIIN llic list ceatiin Canada 
his attained a most remarkable 
iintornl progress, followed b\ a 
dc\clopmcnt no less striking in 
pelf contained nationhood within the Rutish 
Coimiioiiwealth \s a self go\oriinig dominion 
she cacrciscs complete authonta over her 
internal and c'stcinal atTairs she makes her 
own treaties and regulates her own tarifis In 
other words, the people of Canada arc not 
ruled b> England, tho\ rule thcm«eUcs 
XJioi arc not loial to Fughiid tboj aroJojal 
to the best traditions, ideals and interests of 
their own coiinti^ 1 hough the population is 
onU a little more than 10,000,000 m number, 
Canada ranks todaj as one of the first six 
leading nations of the woild in trade and 
commerce \nd her sast natural lesonrccs 
assure her of a reasonable degree of prosperity 
in the future Consequent!) , the eyes of the 
mercantile nations arc set upon her But 
Canada, bi airtue of her geographical posttwn 
ind industrial needs, h is been America’s 
greatest market among the Ihitish Dominions 
so much so, that in im haac thought Canada’s 
commercial future to bo bound up inscparab?) 
■with that of the United States Mill tins 
natural association of these two great 
Lountncs, be alfccted scnou«h b) the Ottawa 
Pact’ riiis question has been eng iging the 
attention of leading American industnalists, 
since to mauv of them the pact «cems to mem 
the entrj of Great Britain as Amoncis mal 
for the Canndiin market 
I 

M hile the grcitc&t problem of Canada is 
wlictlier «])e could prohtiblv force her trade 


Mfa tmmtun) nctmcA at the hid of Dir-it 
Britain when ro big a market as tiic United 
Slates IS at hir %cr) door, Arncrica’s pioblcm 
is whether she could afford to lose so 
important n customer as Canad i The a\ crago 
Canadian, a\hatc^c^hl8 sentimental reaction 
to the appeal of empire kinship, has naturall) 

« Ncr) dcep-8)mpath) for his American cousin 
and a fairh complete undcrstanduig of his 
point of \icw On the other hand, the 
majorili of tlic Canadians are ignorant of 
English life ihc) i»a), of courRc, bo proud 
of then inheritance of the British tradition 
but they find little in common with the 
a% erage Englishman Although the M orld 
M nr has broiiglit them a little do cr, ytt it 
would be idio to pretend tint there is tint 
deep, intimate acquaintance with one another’a 
affnirs and ambitions whidi mark the relation 
ship of the Canadian to the American In 
fac^ no two countries iii the world arc luiked 
so close}* bj so many ties, have so many 
things m comn on and mile so similar a 
contribution ta the common cause of eiviliza 
tion as Canada and the fTnitcd States It is 
not surprising, tliereforc, if sonic feir (hat m 
essentials Canada ■will be pubm^i^ed beneath 
tlie na\e of Amenenn inJliicnce and lose her 
identity in the tiemendoua American scheme 
of ci\ iluntion 

AMiethcr such fears are well founded or 
not the fact remains that the similant* m 
tastes, needs and modes ofli\ing has made 
Canada a \aluablc market for her industrial 
neip^boiir Through mass prodiictfof? of 
commodities adaptable in price and con tiiic- 
tion to the Canadian’s buying power ami 
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inJii'itrial rctiHircmciit^, Vui'riCT hail, it tli*' 
clfvfo of the Kirl'i.i* Imilt up i mirkcl m 
f anaclT atnoiintin^ to fiS pir cent of the 
boTitmotiN total unjwrti To olitam that 
market, American prwluct' ln<l to hiinlle it 
tantl a\cn"tn^ nnrli 10 p(rc«nl m otcM-i 
of the prefereiitiil rat<i ner<nlc»l to On »t 
Ilntaui The extent of the Cauaili m market 
for Amcnean prwlticL'i may he ilemonstriteil 
bv Holatui" tiie one hiiiidnil chief itcmt 
imported b% Canada in I'ilO, c«>tnpn«in» e-i 
percent of her foreign ptircha-^'x \ toti! 
of 70 p(r cent of ihc-ie 100 principal im|>orta 
on^natctl in the I'nitcd Slates n-i as^init 1 1 
per cent from the Uniteil Kingdom and T 
per cent from nil other lonntrie'* tint of 
Canada’s total import^, the 1 niled "tatex 
supplied her with 01 |>er cent of lU iWtncal 
supplies, 90 per iciit of steel and iron 
products, 00 percent of machiner) imports 
00 per cent of automobile (tarts, 00 per nut 
of coal, OS per cent of farm implements, Ti> 
per cent of petroleum, Oo per cent of petrol 
and OS per cent of raw cotton \{«nvcth<r 
mgnifteant items, such as the ns per cent of 
choke iin(iorts, the 0l per cent of fresh tc};< 
tables, OS per < cut of planks and boanU, hs 
pir cent of refined sugar, 0‘i per cuit of 
sulphur, the 07 per cent of aluminum and 
bautitf, occupy nUo n large plaee in th« 
Canadian import* 

If 

lUinsin winch import itions from (ircat 
Untnin eseteded those from the Cnitcd States 
included worsteds anl serges, containers, 
woolen jams and clothiiiff, iron and *fecl wire, 
woolen carpets, tweed*, clcvtroplated wart 
and woolen dress goods for dvcing \l- 
togethcr Caiiadi imported products iii 1030 
xalued at sl,21S,J7 I '‘‘2 and out of this 
amount 0017,142, 0*57 worth of goods came 
from the United States, 01^0,170, 73S from the 
Uiutwl Kinmlori.,Sf>3,52 1,000 from other parts 
ofthelintish I mpire and SUX,12«>U from 
all other countries These figures eharljr show 
how dominant a place the United States held 
in the foreign trade of Canada fill ihejear 
1930 Now Gr<-at llritain is intcristcd in 
bringing her colonics together in order to 
strengthen her commercial position Ihing 
pnroanU industrial, Ilntairi seeks through 


tinll adjustments i v.iJir berth in (h< 
Cinadian market for her in iiiurictiired 
pruducts She wants Canada to import, piitli 
mecl products IIS are not mad in the coiintrj, 
from Gn. it iintain nther than from tlie 
United *'(ates It is, of coiirsi, nnil*rslood 
tiiat th ( inadian steel imiiistn nireadi 
dc\cio(Kd would be protected against com 
petition (xen from llritain 

ilut ill ( inada lint nn eneonnti rs comp''ti 
tion from gooiis maile bv Vinerican prxliicers 
operating through siibsitliarv orginirations 
Inf n't Ottawa ( onfercncc p iid iitncli ntten 
tion to ykin ri in bniicii factoru s m taiiuli 
IIm tendeoLv if \mcruan industry to 
emigrate 1 1 fon igii lonntnesis particiilarlj 
< V I lent III < atiad 1, but is not i nntined to that 
market Its niovi iiicnt into forrign countries 
his been und r waj for ui iii\ jears but its 
develojiment on tli present «ialc 19 1 post* 
war phenomenon it is (stiinatcd bv the 
1 nited Sutes I'epartmcnt of CoiumcrK 
that before the wir there were only 1 SI 
factoriis in Canada and >7 in I uropc in 
which \inenian c pital was mrested and bi 
die end of l'i> 1 tbeso numbers increased to 
«M and to SiS respectiNcly llie reasons 
for this exodus of Vmencan indu<tn nro not 
far to Kcck It is tlio outcome of n desire 
to take advantagi of foreign wage scales niid 
of proxiinilj to foreign markots, with n con- 
si4|uent rcdiKtmn of transport ition chirge« 
Another fictor, probibly of still Ii^pr 
inHuencc, in stimulating such migration is tin 
post war competition in protcctivi tnrills 
\8 rates on imported goods went up tliroiigh 
suctcssiae readjustments, the pressure on 
\mcncBu industrialists to get in behind 
foreign tonfT walls and compete on even terms 
for foreign markets has steadily iiiereasod 
\nd now llritain mu«t devise wajs of 
minimiring or eliminating the compotUioii of 
these American branch plants m Canada 

III 

III 1931 when Canadian imports from 
abroid dethned J7 jier cent from lliol'IJO 
total, the pcrcentngo 8n|iphcd bv the United 
States drojiped to ( 4 5, while that supplied 
by the United Kingdom rose tolOj J’liis 
development was Iiul d bv mnnj m Great 
ItnLin ns a sign of tlic inevitable shift in 
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CnmiH to IJritlRli undo product' Hut the 
iiniu It x^-on for tins >>hift n tin ticitmont 
(■'nnuH In', reccnccl \t tlio Inuds of the 
United Stntoe Ifor bitter joRcnfmeHt of 
tbr nluJO^Jt ])rc)Jnbitivp rnfi' on ngriciiltiirjl 
commodities undri the llinvle\ Smoot Tnnfl 
\ct of 1‘I30, — which incm«cd dtitic? on 05'» 
products, — ^Ins brought nbont mi extmonlimrj 
recession of trade between Cimdi nml the 
United States belf-interest Ins pcrsuadc<{ 
theCundnns tint th^^ should bii> where 
th(^ hope to Bcll The things the> Imeto 
sell arc 1 irgclj the Insic products of the land 
and since main of these products arc denied 
admission to the United States under prieli 
calK prohibitiM taiifPs, the Dominion, piireH 
as a iiiattei of business, }ns Jmd to find stable 
and permanent nnikets elsewhere 

It IS nccossitj therefore rather than senli 
incut, tint Ins prodiucd in tlic Canadians a 
dttfposUioii to bn I prwJucts of the British 
I inpire \Vithin the enipiro, thoi bclicTc, 
sociintj and stabihtj of trade i® ns'.nred 
Canada cannot be blamed for seel ing to sell 
her products outside the United States am 
nioictlnn America cm be blamed for the 
measures she Ins adopted Ne\erthe/e«' the 
iiigh duties imposed ha\c caused the Unifetl 
•sitatcs prett> hoavj loss in her trade with 
Canada Under such stiaincd trade relations 
between Canada and the United States, the 
campaign to '^‘Buy British could not but 
influence the direction of the Canadian ti uJe 
And in whatp%cr line of Cimdian trade 
the United States Ins been losing the 
British Umpire has gained kmenca’s loss, 
for instance, in the importation of raisins 
Ins been Vu&tnliVs and South Vfricasgani 
Canned goods from lustiahi and oranges 
from South Africa Inac begun to compete 
with Californian pioducts The loss in the 
exportation of boots and shoes lias meant an 
increased outlet foi impeinl good'. Thus 
the United States b) her own action Ins made 
it necessary foi Canada to seek closer 
economic ties with the rest of the empire 
And it is no wonder if the Ottawa Conference 
found the colonies in a mood to seek in no 
inter imperial trade pact a permanence and 
stabiht\ such ns could not bo attained outside 
the empire 

Since the idea of iinpornl solidaritj basctl 
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uponriciil miitj and politic il tradition, 
obvilcti at present, ita place is taken now 
b\ the idea of inutnil ad\anfngc proceeding 
from an ngreemetit among the inemberi of 
tlio llrrtfsii Conimotiwealth of Nations a 
equal and indcptudciit units Jhe British 
Enqnrc ropre cuts one quarter of all the 
peoples on earth, and the enormous biiving 
power of this t ast population draws empire 
wardcviT} unit tint has something to seM 
In nihhtion, tlic bond made possible b} i 
common SOI creigntv enables them to meet as 
a funiiU, and trade butter for coil, oranges 
foi wool, me its for steel good Uboit 
Canada would have been ranch IcoS i ecu 
about the enipiic trade pact had not the 
\mcricaii market for so mari^ of her mfiinl 
products been closed by the Jlawlc} Smoot 
Vet and (he conserjuent high tanlf' M lieu 
th< reforc Canadians arc urged to bii^ British 
goods It IS hociDsc the British iro billing 
Canadian good® — oi at least it is liojied thei 
would 

IV 

llic inter inipernl trade pict is, as wo 
ha\o already noticed, an association of the 
members of tlio British Conimonwealth of 
Vations foi the improvement of its indiiidinl 
trading prospects, and 13 based on the belief 
that It would be better, other things being 
equal, to trade withm the Empire Thoiigh 
this scheme docs not propose to shirt off the 
trade of the extra empire countries cntirch,—* 
for that would be suicidal, — ^ctit docs seek 
to lesson purchases outside the .Umpire to a 
degree which will pioimote to advantage 
exportation among the empire units themselves 
In spite of the assurance of goodwill towards 
other nations, some mamtnin that if the 
empire units succeed m establishing trade 
unity, thej are bound to cut the exports of 
empire countiics for, it is not po'.sibit 
for any British Dominion to buj from m 
extra Umpire unit that which sJic has been 
buying from i non British country without 
affecting thereby the trade of tint country 
adversely 

However, American opinion is ven 
divided on this inter imperial trade pict 
Since Canada o locition makes it easier ami 
more profitable to tindo witli her neighbour 
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than with tlie far flun;; empire it n 

nwoami ecoDOmtca to divert Canada'* trade 
into nanaturai channcK ne*ide*, America 
could, if found nece^<ir3’, expand her branch 
faetonea in Canada to meet the fiercer com- 
petition that would result from lowering 
taniT barriers to certain lines of Ontish good*. 
Since the Ilntuhcr has to enter the battle 
badljr handicapped hj trasportation chaigca, 
the Amenran plant id Canada, taking adcan 
tage also of any concessions given to Cana 
dian goods, can stni play a prominent rAle a.s 
a rival of the Dntish ^^hlIc some hold 
ihercforo that the results of this pact will 
hare but a slight bearing on America’s future 
business with Canada and the rest of the 
Empire, Dr Paul V ilorn, Professor of 
Foreign Trade in New York Unicersitj, 
eounds a note of warning to exporters against 
taking this inter imperial trade more lightly 
Ho maintains that England intends to knit 
her possessions together m close trade onitr, 
and that the final result will be the erection 
«f trade barriers which may depnre the 
United States of as much as SO per cent of 
her exports to the Ilrilish Empire It ma> 
take two to fire years to bnng their agree 
nents to their ultimate conclusions Diit if 
and when this empire trade pact takes concrete 
shape, the extra-empire countne* will face 
heavy drop m their trade with the British 
Deminions, and among them the loss of (he 
United Slates will be the heaviest. 

V 

If such a situation docs develop wliat 
course, it may be asked, is \mcnc'i likely to 
adopt ^ Some say that she might reduce or 
destroy entirclr her tariff barriers This 
would not ouly increase the likcliliood of 
repayment of her loans, — since n larger part 
■of the payment could be made in goods, — but 
also stiiniilatc her export goods, since foreign 
nations, selling more to America, would tlica 
command credit with which to increase their 


piircliases Furthermore, this polit-v, undtr 
the new Democratic government, might help 
to rfr^ip-n negotiations with Canada for a 
rcvipreeal trade pact, providing for free entn 
uito the Uiiitid bmtes for some of Canada’s 
natural products in exchange for free entry 
intoCinada of certain kinds of American 
mannfacture Others think that it would be 
better for the Uiiite<l Stitcs to become a 
“self-contained ’ nation, planning its produc- 
tion etcliisiv civ for home markets. But this 
wonh! involve n fundamental re-adjustment 
in tlic Vmencan industrial organuation. It 
would mean the scrapping of much plant and 
equipment, the abandonment of cotton 
production refined petroliiim products ani 
other mannfactures which have been geared 
up to meet the demands of foreign markets. 

Still other* suggest that America should 
draw the cjfrn-cmpirc countries Into a closer 
trade nnion with her, particularly I*atiii- 
\menc.an countries, ff (bey arc excluded 
from British markets, thev too will naturally 
become more depcnlcnt economically upon 
the United States Thus a pact of the extra- 
empire countries could be brought about for 
the promotion of trade among the members 
of this group as against the llntish To 
avoid this situation some Bnlishera recom- 
mend that, after the consolidation of an 
Empire Union, merging the interests of Bntain 
and the dominions into one groat economic 
unit, attempts should be made to link up the 
induslrwl and economic interests of Bntam 
and Amcnca A\hcthcr the United States 
will choose to follow any one of these 
courses to oITaot the effects of the Ottawa 
pact depends largely upon the importance 
which the American people attach to the 
revival of their foreign trade However, 
since the American Democrats aro pledged 
to the free trade policy and Cinada herself 
IS not keen on I rcaking her connection with 
the United States, it is more likelv that the 
two countries will enter into n reciprocal 
trade pact * 



DAVID HARE AND THE BEGINNINGS OF 
ENGLISH EDUCATION IN INDIA 

JOGESH C BAOAL 


D AVID_ Hare_ is kuown as aa 
education^ pioueer all over India 
A Dative of ScotJand^ he came to 
India in 1800> earned on a Tvatch- 
making business in Calcutta and made a 
fortune by it. He retired from business in 
1814 , and instead of going back to 
Scotland, remained m India and dedicated 
his life for the -welfare of her people 

David Hare attended to all inattcr» 
affecting tho Indiana. But Ins primary 
interest lay in the education of the people 
efforts were directed towards the 


But Ram Mohun had already courted un- 

popularity by Ins religious and aoc ialjviews 
So it fell to D&vid Haro to push tho idea 
onward so as to translate it into reality 

He It was who first persuaded and indu'ed 
the wealthy members of the native cornmuoity to 
subscribe towards the establishment of a fund for 
such an institutiou ho prevailetl upon them to 
do 80 he exerted himself to secure friends who 
raurht be able and willing to second his efforts , 
he got things ready into a tram of opiralion « • 

Ajnecting of the leading Indians, including 
the pandits and the Daropems, was held on the 
i4th May, 1816, at the house of Sir Itidward 


improvement of aernacuhr education, which E'asf, Chief Justice, Supremo Courts 

,.«= oWonsivn at that time* Calcutta, for this purpose Sir Ddward 

presided over the meeting The scheme of 


lias estensivo at that time 

Tho Indians had already come into contact 
with the Europeans, most of whom were 
business men They perceived the Europeans’ 
superior powers, jdiie to tho mastciy of 
w5tcrn literature and science David Haro 
perceitcd the desideratum of the Indian 
people He joined tho nioioment for the 
establishment of an organized m«titution to 
impart Euglish education ns it ell as education 
in tho sciences IVe owe the conccpliou of 


ail institution wts formulated by Ditid 
Haro and presented by him nt Uie meetingt’ 
The proposal was welcomed by tho Indians, 
specially by tho pinJits, and tho establish- 
ment of n college was resolved upon At tht 
second meeting on the 2lst May, a sub- 
comuiittee -was formed to give clTcct to the- 
resolution David Haro did not ait on tho 


— . Europeans of condittou and d^irod fill I woa J 

/ "sucli an institution to Raja Ram Mohun Rov f lend them raj ail tovrards it bt haviig a mKtiig 

hdd under my sanction Wwbi ig to Iw eatisucd 

— how the Uoicrnment would view «uch a mcaJure 

"The Institutions to wbieh 1 refer will probably 1 did ool at first give hira a decid'd answer , but 


ba found defwuVe m their organiiation narrow and stated, that however much I wished wUl _ - 
contracted m tbeir nun dcslituto of any principle mdividnai to such an obj'ct yet, in the public 


of^rtension ud iraproTeincnC but of their eaistcncc situation 1 hdd I should’ be cautious not to giro 
the largo b^y of literature lu the country tbo largi. any appearauce of acting from m> own impubo m 


body of leorncd men who hand it down from ago 
to age and the Urge proiaJrtiou of tho population 
that can read and wnie an proofs. , . , . 

—Adam s Ucports on the \ crnacular Laiication of 
Bengal IS3.> 1836^ ISIS p. 3. 


' bir Idwori lijde Last wrote to his fn nd 
j llanwgton tht« abvnt m LngUnd about the 
inceUng hdd with tho purpose of eotabliahiDg a 
college fuf Imparling Lngluh eduration _ . , . 

‘•“.About tho bet.iniiing of May a Brabroinof 
Calcutta {Hainraohun Itoj] whom i Incw, and who 
I* well snown for hi« inttlhgeuce and active 
fnterf fcnee among llie pnncipal native inhjwlJBK 
and al«o intimate with many of our own gviiueroeo 
of iliscinetion ealled upon me and infornied me 
that many of the leading Hindus wrro diairwo* ol 
forming afl cauhlwhmeni for the fdiir»ii« of tbiir 
chUdttm In a liberal manner as pracli-wd by 


_ matter which 1 was sure ihtc iho Oov(.runicnt 
wool I rather Itavc to thoio (the Hindus) to act in, 
as they thought right than m aiiy msnn r to 
control U cm but that 1 wo itJ ooasider of the 
matter aid if 1 saw no objxiiwi ulilraucly to the 
coarwi ho proposed I would iiiforni him of u , and 
If ho would then give me a wriitcn list of the 
pruictjisl Hindus to wbora he allulcd, 1 would send 
them an invitation to m'ct at my lioiie. la fact 
seviral of tbciu had b for^, at dff-rent tlmos 
addrrssed thcmM.lviw to me ufan this topic, bat 
never before in so direct a manner 

—> iiammobun Itoy a* an rdueailonal pioneer'’ 

1 nblisbed in Ote rTtal of the lUhar arid Oiasa 
Jfsenr^ ioricfy June lltw.— llrujcndra **alb 
B^erii 

• Tho Joiia Cwttf June 14 iW 

1 netiHta OatfUf June Ci, HOO. 
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Bnb-committcc The Government ofthedav 
Tvcrc indifferent to the cansc of education 
Whether they viewed the progre«s of the 
move with approval or not is still 
nnOertain The European members, including 
Sir Hyde East, however, retired in a body 
from the snb-eommittee, professing their 
sympathy with the cause and promising 
assistance, whenever needed, in their private 
capacity The Hin du College was nsherod 
into being on Januar y 507^ ^1*^ 

Da^d Hare might have followed the 
progress of the institution with interest, 
but no information is available regarding 
his connection with the college till a few 
years later In the unpublished proceedings 
of the Hindu College GS16-1832) I find its 
managers soliciting the assistance of David 
Haro m a letter dated 12th June, 1819 It 
runs thns 


\oor sound indment in msftere of education 
and (n ndly ri^arJ lowards literary Institution 
indoecs ns to request the faror o( you to become 
a Visitor of the Iliadoo Colleue. We shall feel 
inBuitely obi jced by yoor lospectm* it at yoor 
eonrenicnce and c^mmunicatinf; such hinis and 
obserrationa as msy occur to you for its 
improrement 


It appears from the records (bat be did 
not accede to the request of the managers 
at that time 

The Calcutta School Society bore the 
expenses of thirty best 8cholars~et 
pupils of their schools — tn the Hindu 
College David Hare was appointed Secretary 
of the Society in 1821 and was also charged 
■iRth the superintendence of these popils 
The managers of the Hindu College dismissed 
some of the School Society’s bovs in Xovent- 
ber, 1824, for their 'extremely irregular 
attcndaoce ' The Society addre8«ed a letter 
to the college nuthonties intimating that 
David Hare, who was in charge of these 
pupils, should be consulted before any steps 
were tahen against them The following 
extracts from the letter will show how 
worthily David Hare discharged his duties 

“Wntb mpcct *0 Vobin Chundcr Ghoae and 
Pcimbcr Das, (ihc '^•hool Pocicty tcliolara) we 
respectfully Icacc to refer you to tbo accom 

psny np copy of a letter wh cH onr Secretary 
Mr D Hsre has adlre«scj to ns la bu rapaaty 
of bopenateodent ot the boys plarol by tire 
‘School fcs'Ciety at the OoIIeae nn ler year manage* 
CRPut and we entertain a hope that the rxplaaa 


turn therein afforded on the very lespectable 
BUthonty of that gentleman will satisfy you that 
irrejjnlar attendance of the boys in question 
has been nnaroidable. ^ 

We think it probable you are not aware that 
(d this gentleman a s«p“nntendence the boys 
tdaced b> onr Society at the Vidyalaya hare 
long been subject as you of course know with 
no new of interfenn^ in any way whatever with the 
ecHlege bet exclusively for the purpose of watching 
the conduct of the Sihoo! Society s boys and in 
short of exercising over them that sort of BurveiU 
ance which is so fully explained m the accompany 
ing Wter front that gcntlcnian which you mention 
IS solicited * 


A sincere and devoted worker, D-ivid 
Hare was soon appointed one of the managers 
of the college. He is found working in this 
capacity in the proceedings of a meeting of 
the College Committee on June 6, 1825 
David Hare’s active pirticipation in the 
affairs of the college began from this time 
From now on he nnde the cause of the 
college his own The Hindoo College was 
removed to its new buildings to the north 
of College Square m Msy, 1826 The 
ground upon which the college stood was 
sold by him at a considerable sacrifice 

David Hare devoted bis time and energy 
to the canse of its improvement Rnmgopal 
Gbose, the Rev E. M Baner]i, Pranchand 
Mitra and others who were students of 
the college, bore testimony to his devoted 
service Tht Benrjal Sptcintor (June 14, 
1642, p 46) conducted by them, wrote of 
David Hare after his death 


“lie look the warmest interest la the well bang 
of this Inslitution and the valuable services which 
be rendered to it will constitute one of the most 
pivu* icut never to be forgotten facts m the 

annals of hu history As a manager he was not 
cootent w th tm ting it penod eallv but came 
and e{^t a great portion of his time there almost 
every day-^qniriog after every pupil in r^rd 
to his progress habits of attendmee health 
eonduct lo the College and at home — reproving 
with a parental affection the inaltcnlive and the 
•« bchnved encouraging and reward ng the 
mentonous and the d stingu shed setting all 
dsrates between one boy sad another and 
Puiduig a patient ear to the reqnests and recoramen 
dations of parents and guardians He also 

watched with intense attention the working of 
the details connected with the management of 
the lost tution and did hu best to remove defects 
and adopt improvements wherever such steps 


of Me BmJao CblUgs (ISI$ 7532). 
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In nnpr'cialion of Ilnrc'n eomccl to the 
emt-c of oanention, tlio stuJent, of tho 
Hindu CoIlcKO n' mil M tliosc the bchool 
&cicl)'« school* presented him on ndiircss 
on Felmnrj- 17. Ib31, craring his indelgenee 
to sit for n portrait. PiSDcblSil.^m con >1 
n'ot reproduce tho nddress mid Haros roph 
to it in his Zn/cotJelnl^. ^ 
content irith— SHIjT brief siioimao of the 
latter J have discoaercil both tho address 
end tiie replj m eontemporarj noirspapcrs 
These are aery important for tracing the 
history of English ednoatioa in Mi-l 1 
take them from Thr Ommimmt Oa r/fr of 
March 21, 1831 


Parid Hare, E*qr 

°”"Kfnams<, s«n Jihea shah.g "ndf'elThS 
ft feelms of jJ;" *,ben, mast be the 

«ho benefit by ..e tiie many who have 

ecntimcnta which animat ’ j<,ar hands 

enjoyed the 1«PP‘"5** ' for one tbinkinjt 

bcinjj to “flJrtuno” and reproach of many 

has been the ™ f'ff^cnefactors to po to the 
an age ‘o jwf'n't iW of gratitndo 

ernro " Warned by their csampic. 

fcr their em^ravours iva jo^i»t it be known 
If is our desire to «o this conntry 

that, however your 7hey are anprcciatcd 

Tnay be or«looLrf by ot^n. ndvantagw 

by those who have ^ gpon Mticiluig the 

have. 5?f®'lour pwlrait, a 

favour of jour ‘ you wdl have no 

^fith which we “j^ it from us to 

objection to cf^P'r j,t a token of rcspwt is 
BOPPOBC that M shght * philanthropic 

exertions , but it ,0 beep amone iw » 

feelings if ”®Qf ”hc^an who has broath^ a 

representation of tn .^bo has made a 

new life „( hts adoption who ^ 

toinen 'rae' Tho tnend ol a (nonUr-s 

.oinnunly h«o™ lo li. omi ™"” PT 

Sf' J V™ To .dmirS vhich » tor, .»d 

imitate immortality 

Wa.lin| toitlly' 3 “b 

containeu 


TOur health and strength to pureuo the career 

which you have BO long maintained, 

We have tho pleasure to be, dear sir, 

iour most obedient eerrants 


lour most oocaieni BtTvarna 
(bicncd by Hukinnundan (later, lUja 
DalcsbinaranjanJ .Mookerjee, and 5t-l 
other young native gcntlemco > 
Mn, Hare 8 Avatmt 

fJenflerocn In answer to the address you haw 
last prrscntci! to me, I beg to apologue for ^ 
fcchrir* that overcome me , and I earnestly request 
lou to bear with me A few years af^ my 
arrival m this country, I was enabled to discover 
dunne my intercourse with several native gently 
men that nothing but education was requisite to 
render tho Hindoos happy, and I CAert^ my 
homble abilities lo further the interests of India , 
and with the sanction and sujiport of the govern- 
ment, and of a few leading inen ol your immunity 
f emieavonr^ to promote the cau*e of education 
Gentlemen I have now the gratification to 
obsem. that the tree of education has already 
uken root . tho blossoms I see around me, and it 
u Ik. left to grow up for ten years more, it wilt 
ifimre ench a strength, that it will be impossible 
tocrsdieaie it To maintain and to continue the 
hVpy career already begun is entirely Wt to yo^ 

JOT, torXy* 

cOTOtnes 10 what manner they may render them 

*^\\'hen*'j'*'ob«erve the miiltUudo assembly to 
offer me this token of Ibeir regarf, i^eo I ^ 
that the roost rospwtoble and learned 
Semen Ure flock^ around me to 
Iddres It is most flattenng to me, for it 
the unfeigned sentiments of their hearts I 
“to M.CII crallcmra Thu .. • P»”d 

sV„dcs f 

SKif d» .»d 

'"Oratef '"'Vto I to 

Sbmply with your request* 



SHELLEY'S ^STHETICAL PHILOSOPHY 

JAMES H COUSINS 


T he intellectual and astlietical endow- 
raent of Sbcllev vraa at once so lai^, 
so balanced, and so ajntbctical, tbat 
when the poet became cntie, he 
raised criticism to the level of creation as 
m his immortal es«aN on poetry , and trhen 
the cntic became poet, he raised a chant 
•whose lyrical purity and harmonious accom 
paniment of thought became, even when not 
specifically so in intention, the most trenchant 
cnlicum of the dissonauccs of bfe, by 
contrast -with itself 

It became also cntici«m m the indirect 
manner of art by casting upon lines and 
passage* the intuitive I^mlnollt^ that may, 
when brooded upon, be condensed into the 
clear lights of intellectual aSlrmation If 
Shelley had never written a lice of prose 
expressing lits ideas of art, it would be 
poasible to derive his ie«theucal philosophy 
sot only from a synthesis of pa««ages 
scattered through his writings, but, as we 
now propose to demonstrate, from a single 
passage in the third scene of the third act of 
Prometheus Unboimd The passive is 
Vnd lorely appantions dim at fiesta 
Ttim ndiuK as the mind ansing bnght 
Prom ibc embr»« of bcaal} whence the forms 
Of which these are the pbaatoms, casts on them 
The eathned mys which are reahly. 

Shall Tuii os the piogeny immortal 
Of laiDtioe Scnlplure and rapt ri>esr 
And arts though aoimatnocd jet Jo be. 

The wandenng toicw and the shadows these 
Of all tbat mao becomes the mod aJon 
Of that best worship lore by bun aM ns 
Oiren anil relnrotil swiU shapes ana scwdus 
which mw 

More fair and soft as man grow* wi*c and kind 
Vnd Tctl by veil enl and error fall. 

Under the compelling interest ol the 
drama it is easv to glide over this pts«age 
as a increlv contributor} clement in the 
general movement, comowhat complicated in 
construction anil grainmaticnllv lame m 
the opening lines But if the pa=«^ge calls 
to us to return and brood on it, wc si all find 
in till* M ion of the Fire-Bnngcr (i) Shelley » 


own dAitnne of the origin of the arts, («')■ 
their function in the cosmic operation, (iii') 
their relationship with the evolution of 
huminitv, and (<i) the conditions of their 
progress 

This IS an enormons thesis, the subject 
of philosophical speculation from Socrates 
and his predecessors to Croce and his 
successors ^ ct Shelley casts it all, through- 
the legitimate dogma of the creative imigina- 
lioo, into an unrhvmed “sonnet's scanty plot 
of ground’, and bv the power of the 
imagination lays it out with such quality of 
design and decoration that like a Jnpanese- 
garden, it commnnicates an imaginative 
vastness to the physically minate and 
Bunultaneousl} magnifies the spiritual stature 
of the beholder This experience cannot be 
had by a ba*ty parage throngh the nrden 
It calls for close attention to me involution? 
and evolubons of the design, and to their 
several and conjoint intentions To the 
cultivated eye and sensitive mind the garden 
may yield its fulness with intuitive ms 
taBtancousness But even to these there 
IS a special joy of the spirit in mentally 
separating the apparent complezitr of the 
garden into its scvenl plots for the fuller 
enjoyment of each, and for attaining through 
this analytical process the paradox of an 
uUimatel} simple and radiant understanding 
M e shall now es^ay this proces* 

First let us recall the circumstances under 
which- Tbsimrfhwisi. "qpaka, the. Rnnftmjis-'>niL 
luminous phra«ea which Shelley puts into 
bis mouth. Through the exercise of “Gentle- 
DCS*, Wisdom, Virtue and Endurance" 
Proracthens has dethroned Jupiter who held 
the world in oppre«sion \titicipa(mg the 
processor events in the new era which his 
freeing of the world had inangurated, 
Promethens visnahres himself living, with 
his wife Asia and her sisters Panthea and 
lone, in nn enchanted cave, observing the 
ebb and flow of things, themselves nnehanged. 
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To thorn (the cmbodimeats of the freed and 
unified powers of redeemed humanity) in their 
place of observation beyond the fiuctaations 
of the phenomenal universe, will come "the 
echoes of the human world" These Will tell, 
among other things, of the advance of 
humanity in the external aspects of its life, 
including the arts, and the anticipation of 
that advance in the passage quoted sura 
marizcs Shelley’s rcsthetical philosophy 

The ‘lovely apparitions” which shall visit 
them are the "immortal progeny of Painting, 
■Sculpture and rapt poesy,” and other arts 
to be Prometheus (the mouthpiece of 
Shelley) is here speaking, in the typical 
Sbelleyan manner, from the archetypal side 
of life He le not, m these words, speaking 
of pictures, statues and poems, but of the 
timvcTaal impulse to plastic and rhythmical 
creation which is the basis of art, which is 
also the basis of sex and of the not yet 
completely understood relationship between 
fiez and art 

This impulse, acting on the variously 
'endowed media of (ho artists, arouses the 
will to create within one or other of the 
interaoting phases of appearance, form and 
■motion The first inner conceptions of the 
artists arc the progeny immortal winch shall 
visit the Promethean observers The ultimate 
formal expressions of the artists nro npprehen 
sible by those at their own incarnate level 
Promcdieus visualizes them from the celestial 
side , their phantasmal paradigms, not their 
concrete nccomplishmcnts , the creative idea 
in the artist’s ramd, not the created object nt 
hi3 finger-tips The parents of the ultimate 
forms of art arc 

the "embrace” of the mental and emotional 
power** of the artist father mother come "the 
forms of which those (the visiting apparitions) 
arc the phantoms,” the subjective and as jet 
undefined anticipation® 

The association of the intellectual and 
nestlietica! powers of the psyche in artistic 
creation (the cognitive mode and aflective 
mood of the inodtm psv chologist) ts clse- 
wlierc repressed in Shelley’s poetrj V dozen 
or 80 lines before the passage that we are 
considering, Promethons looks forward to 
his group aetrrhtngfor hidden thoughts A 
pure psychologist would look for clror 


thoughts or logical thoughts Shelloy looks 
for lovehj thoughts He carries an aesthetical 
quality over into the mental domain In this 
particular instance the mental process is the 
substantive , ihoughts modified by the 
aestfactical quality loichj In the title of the 
"Hymn to Intellectual Beauty” ho turns it 
tlio other wiy round, making benuhf the 
substantive, and intellectml quality the 
modification , and in the body of the poeni 
declares that the light alone of IntcIIcctiial 
Beauty "gives grace and truth to life’s 
unquiet dream ' In the chorus of spirits of 
the human mmd in the fourth act of Pionie- 
theus OnBound ("Our toil is done ”) the 
same association is seen in what might, on a 
carnal voiding, ha taken as mere poetical 
fancy The spirits, which nro embodiments 
of the freed mental powers of humanity, 
build "a world for the Spirit of Wisdom to 
wield” by their singing which is an act of 
acsthctical creation 

So much for the source and generation of 
the arte , Cosmic Powers from whom, through 
the union of the mmd with beauty, -the forms 
of art arc brought forth Shelloj states qufto 
plainly their place m the cosmio scheme 
They are the "mediators” (the instruments of 
expression and means of communication) 
between the worlds celestial and terrestrial , 
the tninsniittors of tho love of Sfan for Ood 
and God for ifari Lovo, saj** Shelley in tho 
passage before us, is the highest form of 
worship, and the arts are its channels Art, 
therefore, is religion 

The conv erpe of two identities should be 
cqiinllj true If art is religion, religion is art. 
J7cr«wvr the irpfwrrwA’/ czfcmvtfy gepxntt'cd 
twaio moves the single inipiilso of "that best 
woniliip, love” Vhen it strikes provlominant- 
on tho in turntal nspcct of the contemplative 
and emotional inture of hmunnitv, it emerges 
in tho limit vtioiM of the theologies, dogmas 
and ceremoniids which reflect m religion tho 
cosmic clement’i of form, itppciTuncc and 
rhythm 

Religion nod art nro casentiall^j otu, and 
their divorce lend® to «legn*dation in Iwth 
Religion tint 1® not creative art can [►cionir 
a soar and cnicl finafict<m Art avithoiit 
religioii becefuc* JifiJc** imitation 
and rcfleclinna thcr are of a reality which 
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interpenetrates them and shows something of 
Itself through them even when they arc far- 
thest awaj from it The search for this 
reahty is one of the supreme joys of cnltnred 
life, and one of the straightest paths to the 
highest spiritual realization Religion and 
art arc, as Shelley indicates, God’s revelation 
of himself to Man and of Man’s reality to 
himself the) arc also Man’s revelation of 
himself to God, and of the God in Man to the 
God in whom Alan is enfolded , a rev elation 
‘‘by him” (Man) “and us” (the celestials) 
“given and returned” This is the divine 
utility of art Even if the expansion of 
consciousness which Shelley attnbutes to art 
meant nothing more than the expression of 
capacities beyond the present normal powers 
of hnmanity, there is a deep value in the 
feeling that “we are greater than we know ’ 
Shelley, in fact, declares that the arts are but 
special anticipations of the general future 
attainment of humanity, the voices and shadows 
“of all that man becomes ” It is, therefore, a 
matter of importance to ascertain the 
conditions of their beneficent development 
The passage which we are studying opens 
and closes with indications of the way of 
artistic progress The apparitions of the 
arts which appear before the prophetic eye 
of Prometheus arc at first dim , bat they 
become radiant when the mind, vitally asso- 
ciated with beauty, focusses its attention on 
them, and gives to what is at first a vague 
emanation the ultimate status of reality, not 
by impartation from without but by evocation 
from within This is Shelley’s conception of 
art-cnticisro, based on reality, associated with 
beauty, consciousl) deliberate, siding the 
advance of creative art bv being itself 
creative , a thesis which bear-, with drastic 
implications on the literary and art cntici m 
of our time 

But Shello) sees also a general normal 
advance m the arts, not ool) pan passu but 
identical with the evolution of bumanitv 
towards higher exprcsions of its inner nature 
He has said that the arts arc all that man 
become^ In the last two lines of the passage 
he sa)s that man is all that the arts become , 
for fie arts grow “more fair and soft” jnst to 
the extent that man, their channel of ex 
pressiOD 


Grows more fair and kind 
And veil by veJ evil and error fall 
In other words, (to re-state the matter for 
the fuller realization of Shelley’s closely 
packed thought) ns humanity grows in 
wisdom, and ns the humanitanansim which 
was incipient in his da) in Lurope develops 
into spontaneous and fully exercised com 
passion, not only will the evils that afflict 
humanity, and the errors that darken and 
misdirect its activities, gradually disappear, 
but the arts which arc roan’s most intimate 
revelation of his true nature, mil naturally 
reflect the change in an increase of all that 
quality of consciousness that is concentrated 
m the word fair and of all that faculty of 
feeling which is involved in the word soft 
We must not let the unworthy connota 
tions that have come out of a century's 
vulganzation of these words obscure their 
8helie)an significance To Shelley the word 
fair meant all that was admirable “That 
fair being wham we spirits call mas” was oot 
a mere nflection of the Greek physical ideal, 
nor was it a drawing room compliment to 
appearance and complexion It was not even 
said of the “fair sex” alone. The softness ot 
which Shelley speaks earned for him the 
meaning of an increased responsiveness to 
reality throogh the capacity for love, which 
IS his paoancca for universal ill and the 
central power in the performance of the work 
Promethenn This does not make for flabby 
sentimentality or the sex complex, but for 
compissionate power, for the power of the 
liberated roiod working in complete unity 
with the sensitiveness of the purified heart 
wboac natnral expression is ‘ love and beauty 
and delif^t." And when Bhclley thinks of 
Beauty, Power is looking over her shoulder, 
awaitiog incarnation through the arts for the 
freeing of the world from its dark slavery 
^lao were immortal and omnipotent 
D du tbou unkoown anti atrlul on thou art 
harp wi li thy glonons tram firm stat-j within fits 
heart, 

he declares m the “Hymn to Intellectual 
Beauty" 

"We mvy now pat the Shelleyan aesthcac 
into a paragraph 

From ultimate powers inherent in the 
nature of the Universe come impulses which 
through the mutual co-operation of the 
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intollcclual and ncstljcttcal capicitics of arc tlic mediators between both 
humamt}, fulfil thcmselvca in the forms of capacity to act as such will increase tbroUsh 
the arts These art forms, partaking at once both the particular service of an illuminated 
of the nature of dt\mit} which la their source, cnticism and the general advance of humanity 
■and of liumanitv which la their instrument, lo wisdom and aUruism 


THE CONTROL OF THE EXECUTIVE OVER 
THE JUDICIARy 

Bt. NARESH CHANDILI ROY 


T HE independence of the judges is the 
•nne gun non of good government 
The cxeeutivo agents, ovetrcalous in 
their duties, are naturally prone to 
encroach upon the domain of individual 
eights and liberty WJicthor eucli encroach 
ment has actually taken place or not, it is 
for tliQ judiciaiy to examine The judge, in 
Qtlicr words, has to hold a scrutinj into the 
actions of the executive If he finds them 
•contriry to the laws of the land, he is to 
declare them illegal and protect thereby 
tho rights and interests of the individual 
citizens One of the chief functions of the 
judge is thu*! to act as the task master of 
the executive He can cany out this func 
tion ePBcientl) and irapartiallj only if he 
IS not in any way under the influence and 
control of tho executive officers Jf the 
judges are made subordinate to the executive, 
diesn. to dv&chaxgp 
this responsibility Thej can no longer 
protect the people from the high handedness 
of tho executive agents They will then 
exercise their judicial powers onl) by way 
of subscnnng executive expcdicncj 

Independence, which as the breath of 
judicial life, has in no penod of the British 
Indian history characterized tho Subordinate 
Criminal Judiciary of this country Since 
the dajs of earlj Bnfish rule, it has been 
subordinated tc tho executii e agents of 
the Government Jlinor critninal jnstice 
has been vested in the chief Police officer 
of the distnct The Bistnct 5fagi«^te 


who has been responsible for the mointenanc® 
of the peace and order in the area under hi3 
charge has also been given the right of trying 
the original criminal cases himself or having 
them tried by other magistrates directly 
subordinate to, and controlled by, him The 
mdiciaiy instead of bong the task master 
im practically been made the hand maid 
of the executive An individual citizen 
who has somehow incurred the displeasure 
of tho Executnc Government may be taken 
into custody at tie instmce of tie police 
Ho will then bo hiuJed up before the court 
of n mogistmto- If he is tho District Magia 
trato himself, the case becomes absolutely 
simple He is the chief of the police and 
the representative of the Go\ernment in his 
area He niifomatically therefore takes tic 
same new as to tho guilt of the acciiecd as 
the police. If tho trying magistrate has no 
Avcect r«ila.t.i.aa vatU. the police, even, then 
the accused cannot expect a more impartial 
justice This magistrate although doing 
for the time icing judicial work is pur 
excellence an executive officer, innoculated with 
tho virus of executive partiality for the 
prosecution side Even granted that he is 
a straight man with some judicial fairness, 
he cannot still be relied on for the protection 
of the interests of the accused lie is a 
magistrate ab«oltitelj subordinate to the 
distnct officer who<»e orders, even hints and 
suggestions, he has to carry out. Fiery 
officer has a natural ambition of earning his 
promotion and nsefo the fop of his service 
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A snbordinatc Magistrate depends for his 
promotion on the certificate of Ins Chief 
who IS at the same time the local head of 
th department of lari’ and order Under 
the circntnslnnces the magiatrates have in 
most of the important cases to tahe the «ame 
\ievT as the police, othenviae they incar 
the displcas«ro of the District Magistrate 
’shich amounts in its turn to the stopping 
of their further promotion The lower 
cnrainal coarts thus instead of being the 
palladium of justice nnd the sure protector 
of popular freedom and individual libcrtv 
have been redaced in Bntisli India to be 
an effeitive instrument of executive power 
Situated as the magistracy i$, it can 
at anr time be mobilized by tbe Government 
for interests of their own This danger is 
latent in the system in vogue Mr M edge 
wood Benn, the Labour Ex SecteUxy of 
State for India, revealed in the last labour 
Coafeccnce at Leicester how presourc was 
being brought to bear upon bun during bis 
term at the India Office for intorfenog 
with the independent decisions of (be magis 
trates in political cases How far be was 
successful in resisting this pressoro it cannot 
be calculated But in political cases the 
Indian public has reasons to believe, that 
the facts of the cases and the laws of tbe 
land arc not the only factors that enter into 
the deoiMons of the m^strates. We cannot 
sa> if there u any staudiog order (o the 
magistrates that conviction is wanted lo all 
su^ casco But the tiyiog magistrates do 
not wait for such orders in cases of a political 
nature They know perfectly well what the 
exccutiic Government actually want They 
arc consequently on the alert as soon as they 
are faced with a poliUcsl ca«c Anxious to 
remain in the good books of the Government 
thej are often prooc lo convict the accused 
gent up by the police 

The danger of combining criminal jixsticc 
with executive functions was brought home 
about a buodred years ago to some officers 
of the Cotnpnnv Public opinion had not 
then been properly educated and organued. 
But even then the evils of the system did not 
go nnossailcd- As early as 1837 ilr Predmek 
Hallidav condemned this execntive control 
over criminal justice as dangerous to the 


interests of the individual rights and 
pnvil(^c« In the fifties. Sir John Peter 
Grant, another distinguished officer of the 
Company, took up hu cudgels against the 
rmnou« iTTangcrnent of placing the criminal 
courts nndet the direct control of the 
prosecuting officer TiU the early seventies 
the system thus came in for attack chiefly 
at the hand:, of the Furopean offiGer«i But 
in 1872 was published the famous note of 
Sit James Fitzjamcs Stephen on the 
administration of criminal justice in British 
India He embodied in this minute the 
opinion that the removal of criminal jnstice 
from executive control would affect the 
pcrmaneocc of British rule in this country 
The exercise of criminal jurisdiction, be 
thought “is both m theory and fact the most 
distinctne and generally recognixed mark 
of sovereign poaver All the world over, 
tbe man who can punish is the ruler * In 
case, therefore cnmioal justice was made 
independent of tbe evecutive authority, the 
position of the distnct officers would 
considerably suffer and their prestige would 
be considerably diminisbed But it must be 
borne in mind (bat tbe district officer was 
tbe corner stone of the fabric of the British 
raj The underminiog of his fwsibou would 
only amount to the collapse of the Bntish 
dominion in India It waa essential, 
therefore, that the existing arrangement 
placing criminal justice under executive 
control should be continued even if the 
administration of justice suffered to some 
extent on that account. This reactionary 
opinion silenced henceforward all opposition 
to the system from the side of the officers 
of the Government They now identified 
the exisling arrangement "mUi the continuance 
of fintish Tufe 

But while all attack on the executive 
control over the cnmmal judiciary was 
withdrawn bv the British officers of the 
eVown, Indian public opinion which had 
now been considerably organized spotted out 
the anomidy of subordinating the cnmmal 
lodicur, to tho execute Jt deiuxnded 
heneefox.^ consaenej- 

the complete scpralion rf execute and 
judicial functions. It nnred fmm ii 
pohLeal platform, the comS po^Sdu,™) 
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„£ —e sup— fro. ^ 

criminal courts U Jato 

W Ghoso a member of the Calcutta 
Mcc Mohan Ghosc.»^__ extensive cnmin.1 

in tlio High Court and in the 
practice both i b deteneo counsel 

motussil cen t 

in most 01 tue ^ ^ province, he 

the different knowledge of the 
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:;rol etc\itive c^ntrol^o^ 

mngistotes were 1 ^ J ^ 

him Hrom c/ic which this control 

to the liberty o£ the peopm 

involved. It was and, later, the 

Indian AfOCiation o£ Calcutta^ a^^, 

Indian m/dio^ngitation tor making 

question and „,a„nendent branch ot the 

Jhe judiciary flitted a memorial 

Government He so Q^^^^nor General, 
on this “"'’J'S thing ot course came out of 
laird Ripen No g indeed 

this t he had 

gympathotio but ngcegaaia reform in the 

to oarrjr through t gonyioc 

face of the opp hngcra rather badlj m 
f 1 Bil eontroX, and now ailentl) 
top?efthe idea ot having another iron in 

tUofirc t ,fw»a civen coH shoulder 

"'SrtesrenhgWcned vicoroj of 
even by ‘'“i ,ho „Mstion ot cvecutive 
the 10th oonln^ ‘roag?«trac) eontinoed to 
control „,_,i of Indm Resolutions 

agitato the puhj ,y,icm were passed 

condemning ^ Induin Nutionil 

from jenr > ^different Legislative 
Congress m cntlcisin und 

Councils ©f tho non-olTrial 

nttack at > pp | gpoktamen found it 

members and the off the arrange- 

iiicrc-wingl) ditticuic 

incut m ^i(.u concerning this 

published two p P^ embodied some 

question In tlio atioinalj' of 

aiithontatiic opn o eoiitrol 

placing cnminil ji ._i,©died twenty oases 
Urn the second he em^ exp^rienco. 
of which he l^.",ndi%Idtial hborti 

fret ?.e centml whirl, the 


executive was allowed to exercise over the 
crimmal courts 

The publication of these pamphlets 
thiclvened the agitation for reform still further 
The wa> in which a prominent nobleman 
like the Raja of Mymensingh was hanssed 
and insulted in 1892 at the instance of the 
district officer, had abcad> convulsed Indian 
soeietr and brought home to it the ncccssitj of 
immediate withdrawal of executive control from 
over the courts of law The two pamphlets of 
Mr Gbose convinced the public still further as 
to tho danger of tho existing '“■rangement. 
On the top of these nil appeared in IbJJ m 
the columns of the Indian newspapers tlio 
mdgment of Mr Pennel, the District and 
Sessions Judge of Chopra, on the famous case, 
Qaccn-Empress is Constable Narsingh 
Singh It revealed to the public on the 
aiithonh ot a responsible officer like tlio 

Session^ Judge of a ■'•’‘'•■“VTfl' the' IS 
court could be u«cd ns i cloak for the liij,U 
handedness ot the excoiitivo uKiMt The 
judgment tool tho country bj storm and 
ihimk the whole of Anglo India <0 
Indgo ronncl had, ot ooiirao, to paj tho P™m‘> 
for the mdependenee he had shown Ml lhe 
losticc ht had meted out to the helpless 
accused But it stimulated tho nubhc demand 
for tho separation of cnmmal justice from 

the clntehes ot the oxec.it.ve 

In this } ear -was submitted to the .-Perc- 
karyof Slate, Lord George 
great mcmonal on tins snbjee "'f ' S,, 

Mohan Ghosc had contemplated hut w He 
Ins iintimeb death.., 1811, hn P"’ P»"“ 
It now went over the If g, ’ 

house who had succeeded Sir lames StepMU 
mToLw Memhership of the Ooiernment n 
India and seieral other Roet'™™ J f,, 
long and practical eiperienee of Tmlis" 
adrainistralion The noble "tt”? i" 
inelndeil the name, of two ex Chief bn « 
oflleagaka relircil Chut Ju.bee of 0 . loo, 
seseral retired I'uisae Judges of ‘ho 
High Court and ..cvertl retired . 

offiwrs of tlie Go\ eminent Tim 
explained the danger of the « xialing sv« ^ 

ll^hbcrtj of theimlixidiialcitlrm andp'’ 

out the opportumtT of exert labig tvrani i 

f.^b wKTne.. which ijor-l ^ , 

cx^uthe offieeis It deman !al th»t 
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courts of law should be made immune from 
all executive influence and control at the 
earliest convenience of the Government The 
Secretary of State did not think himself 
competent to take the memorial into con- 
sideration without the opinions of the Govern 
ment of India thereon It was accordingly 
transmitted from the India Offlee to Sunhi 
and from there it found its way to the 
difierent provincnl headquarters By the 
provincial Governments again it was referred 
to the dutnet and other local officers 
Several years thus passed by in the leisurely 
collection of expert opinions on the issues 
raised by the memorial, the final consideration 
of which by the Secretary of State continued 
m consequence to hang fire The Indian 
members in the liCgislative Councils found it 
difficult to hold their patience any longer and 
m 1907 the Maharaja of Darbhanga and 
Dr Rashbehary Ghose raised the question in 
course of the discussion on the financial state 
ment The control of the executive over the 
judiciary was one of the fallacies, complained 
Sir Rashbehary, "which, though doomed to 
death, are yet fated not to die ” Tlie Home 
Member, Sir Harvey Adamson, now promised 
that in the coarse of the year "the question 
will be brought to a solutioo.” In pursuance 
of this promise, he acquainted the members 
of the Legislative Council in March 1908 
with a pionsional scheme for the separation 
of executive from judicial powers Under 
the existing arrangement, the criminal courts 
could not, he admitted, luspiro confidence of 
the people. Steps should • hence be taken 
which might remove this popular suspicion 
as to the control of the poliie over the trying 
magistrate* He announced that the Govern 
ment had decided to introduce at the earliest 
convenience the reform in a tentative and 
expenmental wav m the distncts of tbe two 
Bengals 

This statement nii«ed much hope in the 
nationalist circle It was anticipated that 
the much fonght for reform was at last attain- 
ing fruition But while there was jubilation 
in the nationalist camp, the members of the 
Civil Service were laughing in their sleeve 
Sir Andrew Fraser and Sir Lancelot Hare, 
the Lieutenant Governors of the two provinces 
where the expenment was fir«t to be made. 


now headed the Civil Service opposition io 
the proposed reform They saw nothing in 
the proposal of Sir Harvey which might be 
usefnl to public administration in these 
provinces They recommended that the scheme 
should be dropped without any further fuss 
In the teeth of this concerted opposition of 
the Civil Service, the Government of India 
did not dare to proceed with the promised 
reform They adroitly riggled themselves 
ont of the situation created by the announce- 
ment of Sir Harvey Adamson in I90S The 
late Sir Surendra Nath Banerjea reminded 
the Government indeed in 1913 of the promise 
they bad made but the resolution he intro- 
duced for giving effect to the reform was 
opposed by the Government and defeated 
m consequence A year later the war broke 
out and farther con<ideratioa of the question 
was postponed sine die 

The introduction of the Reforms m 1919 
gave a fresh impetus to the movement for 
separatiog criminal justice from the shacklea 
of the executn e Early in 19‘>1, Mr Bhurgri 
moved a resolution to that effect in the 
Council of State Sir IViIIiam Vincent, 
tbe Home Member, did not take eo pessimistic 
a view of the existing arrangement, but be 
pointed out that it was not now for the 
Government of India to discuss this question 
Justice under the new regime was a provincial 
subject and it should consequently be tackled 
by the provincuil Governments as best they 
conld If any of these Goveroments thought 
it wise to take cnminal justice altogether out 
of tbe control of the executive, the Govern 
ment of India would not stand in the way 
It was now the turn of the Provincial 
Governments to take up the question On 
the 4th of April 1921, a resolution for remov- 
ing the administration of criminal justice out 
of the clutches of the executive authorities 
was introduced m the Bengal Legislative 
Council by Mr K M Chaudhury He was 
confident that under the new regime the an-rle 
of vision of the offiaals had changed and 
that no time would be lost "m giving effect 
«fom” Sir Henpy 
homve;, 

"’it ’’'“'“•'“S iKi umbigoous 
1 , lli*t the whole 

•object ihenld be eiamincd afresh by a com 
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potent committee He wiuted nn nutlionti 
tive pronouncement b) some experienced 
experts as to how the sepnntion could be 
carried out The non olTicinl members looked 
upon the proposal of the Home Member 
onl} as a method of shelving the issue The 
amendment of Sir Henry was consequent 
1^ defeated and the original rcsointion 
earned 

But the Government of Bengal, in »pite 
of this attitude of the Council, appoint^ a 
Committee to elaborate a practical vrorkiog 
scheme for separation of the executive and 
judicial functions Sir Ewart Greaves, a 
Justice of the High Court, was appointed 
to be the President of the Committee and 
among the other members were Dr Abdulla 
Suhrawardj, Mr P C French and Sir 
Manmatha ^ath Rai Chandhurj The Com 
mittco after examining the evidence plaewl 
lit Its disposal submitted its report in January 
1922 It saw “no practical difTicuU) in 
■effecting a separation of judicial and executive 
functions’ It actually drew up a scheme 
which would provide for a complete separation 
of the two powers It was expected that 
these recommendations of the Committee 
would be giv on effect to bj the Government 
without further delay But the Government 
did not allow the report to be published at 
once It sat tight npon it for about a year 
Even when the report was published towards 
the close of 1922 the Government revealed 
DO intention of giving any early effect 
to its scheme One excuse after another 
was found by the Government for not 
carrying out the recommendations of the 
Committee which had been of its own choice 
The Committee’s report was, in fact, consigned 
to some pigeon hole to remain forgotten 
there for ever Twelve years of the 
regime have thus rolled by without the 
control of the executive being in the least 
relaxed over the judiciary The combination 
of the two functions was a part and paiwl 
of the old despotic system which it was the 
intention of the Reforms to modifj, if not 
to replace The withdrawal of executive 
control from over the administration of 
criminal justice would have been the most 
fitting reform under the new regime. But 
this was not to be. The Cml Service has 


stood as a solid philanx agiiu->t an^ change 
in this direction 

The danger to individutl hbortj which 
the executive control over magistracv 
involves has always been great, but 
recentij it 1ms been made far greater still 
Until rcccnth two jears’ hard labour was 
the highest ptini«hmont to be awarded bj a 
magistrate But the outbreak of the Civil 
Disobedience movement and the terrorist 
outrages has led the Government to add to 
the powers of the magistrate in spccnl 
casoa These Special Magistrates are no 
longer an extraordinarv phenomenon Thej 
have MOW become a normal feature of the daj 
today administratioo A magistrate invested 
with special powers can sentence a man to 
rigorous imprisonment for seven years But 
although entrusted with such wide powers, he 
remains still under the control of the chief 
executive officer of the district His promotion 
m the service depends on (he opinion of 
the District Magistiatc It is unlikely 
therefore that while making his judicial dcci 
SIOU3, he will mal c liimself responsible only 
to his own conscience He will look upon 
him«clf, even while presiding over the special 
court, as an executive ngout of the Govern 
ment and as a subordinate of the district 
officer He will consult their wishes and 
interests more than attend to the facts of the 
case and the law of the land 

Another convention which is fraught with 
grave danger to the interests of individual 
Iibcity and freedom has recently been brought 
under experiment For some time past, some 
of the sub judges have been given the powers 
of an Assistant Sessions Judge Instead of 
making them full fledged District and Sessions 
Judges and raising them thereby to ’listed 
appointments, the Government have introduced 
the practice of entrusting sessions powers to 
a limited extent to the sub-judges ^<ow 
when the sub judges who had never 
had experience of the administration of 
cnmmal justice could be given such wide 
cnminal jurisdiction, why could not the 
deputy magistrates who hav o exercised 
for long first class powers under the 
Code of Criminal Procedure be invested with 
the same authority ? After a good deal of 
discussion it appears to hav e been decided 
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that some of tbe deputy magistrates will be 
henceforward entrusted with the powers of 
an Assistant Sessions Judge, and in fact some 
of the«o officci^ have already been invested 
by thelitgb Court with this anthontv. Soil 
comes to this tliat the deputy magistratCb 
who are controlled by the chief executive 
officer of the district will no longer have 
their aothonti limited to a sentence of 


impnsonnicnt for two jears Some of them 
at least will have sessions powers To 
entniat a deputi magistrate mth sessions 
powers amounts to the foiling of fresh dis- 
advantages for individual citizens It is 
tune for the people to be awakened to the 
danger involved in this new policy of the 
Government 


ART : AN UNTOUCHABLE IN INDIAN EDUCATION 

Ri O C GAbGOL'V 


r has been my misfortune, for the last few 
years, to set IS} self the difficult task of 
makiug an eadearour to rouse the coos 
oienee of our edaeatioaal authorities to 
the impoTtance of the stud} of Uic plastic 
arts as a vital fai^tor in edm-itioo, and to 
pursiiado them to take some practical steps 
to iDtroducc, in our curricula of studies, the 
fine arts, as a culture subject on the same 
footing as literature, science aad philosophy 
Although I had many personal interviews with 
vanous Director* of Public lustnictioo, Vice- 
Chancellors of Universities, members of 
Senates, and professors and teachers inter- 
ested in the matter, I could not do more than 
extract a few half-hearted promises to do 
something, if and when opportunities 
occurred, — a courteous way of avoiding an 
'undesirable’ and embarrassing subject. In some 
cases, the response to my appeal, and the 
admission of the justice of the cause has been 
genuiDC and sincere But in most cases, the 
attitude of indifTcrence h*i9 been due to no 
innate prejudice against all forms of culture 
which do not come through the medium of 
written and spoken words Alost of the 
leaders of Indian education who guide the 
desUnics of our academies nod centres of 
learning todar, arc themselves the product of 
a sptem of education which has been exclu- 
sively literary in character, and has taught 
thtm the VICIOUS habit of looking down upon 
all the products of the graphic arts, wiUi a 


sense of contempt from the lofty pedestals 
of their piles of books 

These die-hards of literature have been 
very reluctant to accede to m\ demand, on 
behalf of the plastic arts (or a respectable 
place 10 our educational programmes, for 
regarding art as one of the mghest and 
most essential factors, as tlie most liberalizing 
of (he liberal studies, all the more valuable 
because of its remoteness from the practical, — 
of pnme importaoce for its broadening effect 
on the mind and its refining itiflucnce on 
character, and as pne of the mstruments of 
tTAimug of the finest sensibilities of human 
emotion, — of equal unportance as its some- 
what pampered and over fed rival— literature 
Somewhat snugh armoured by a cultivated 
prejudice and ignorance, 4he gods of litera- 
ture have refused to subscribe to the principle 
that the arts of forms stand for a mode of 
human expresnoQ of equal values with the 
arts of letters , — they fail to realize that the 
graphic art> represent the highest expres- 
sion of a race or individual, because 
they cmhodi their highest ideals, 
their noblest aspirations, in a manner in which 
the arts of letters are incapable to express 
Indeed, it is one of the fundamental basis of 
diBerentiation between two nval forms of 
human expression, (kal the truth that are 
expressible through the medium of the araphic 
»ol ,tpr,n,b}c through the ,„cd,u„ 
Of the literary arts and nee versa. In 
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this sense, irt is more a valuable aUj to 
literature, than a rival in the field of educa- 
tion for It embraces matters and things -which 
are bejond the scope and function of 
literature , . 

Those who theoretically accept this claim 
of the fine arts as an essential and vital 
factor in education, oppose all proposals for 
practical steps on the excuse that all the 
available resources of our universities, schools 
and colleges have been planned on a scheme 
of studies out of which art has been ac- 
cidentallj or deliberately omitted, and it is 

not now possible to re-adjost the scheme so 

as to admit this "untouchable to our exist- 
ino temples of knowledge In other words, 
the vested interests created in favour of a 
purely literary cnmculum shut <>“f ““ 
nrhtfid claims of the graphio arts ^hat 
over may be the eiouscs put ““ 

behalf of the older institutions, no shadow 
of a pretext could be offered to justit, the 
conduct of the organizers of the new 
universities, which been spnjng up 

hhc mushrooms in all parts of India 
and which sedulously copy the purely 
hlerary aud sc.eut.fie cumeu urn of 
the older unit ersihes,— convemeDlly and 
deliberately forgetting the rival claims of 
S, papbc -S. not only a. a supreme 
mediL of geucial culture and of higher 
Xrou-but ns the lod.speusable source 
'fthe trumog of the faculttcs ^ 

capable of solving the insistent problems of 
Swinumg by rejuvenating aud luspinng 
4c development of the ccononuo f"".'® 
the fields of applied arts and lodustno 
For, in the realm of the 

n vitall> economic factor,— a aluablc aid 
in the saleabililv of merchandise and Indus 
rtial proLcts, and the thousand and one 
^icle^ of domestic use— which drain tabol 
TOrsLs of monct from the pceket, of 

'"'’‘“or:”!™. .0 appreciate poct^ 


and to neglect and ignore our national 
artists, — who are equally, with the poet®, 
the torch bearers on the paths of our 
spmtual progress, lecanse we ha%e been 
taught by our universities to look upon 
painting, sculptnie, and architecture 
as forbidden fruits, — as idle luxuries, as 
barriers to our achievements in intellectual 
wisdom \8 a result of the prejudices care- 
fully nursed in our universities, mere 
pictures” have no chance against stately tomes 
and ponderous cyclopaedias 

Sly persistent plea for a much negle(^ed 
cause, indeed softened the hearts of a few 
friends of Indian education, and I had the 
honour of being invited to co-operate with a 
committee to revise a syllabus for a university 
for Its matriculation course, and to device 
means to smuggle the claims of the fme 
arts on a harmonized and liberal scheme 
of studies While all the members of the 
committee subsenbed to the principle tha 
the fine arts should have a fair chance 
in a CO ordinatcd group of studies of tne 
essential branches of knowledge in 
rudimentary forms— on the insistence o a 
renowned advocate of science, fine art ha 
to be pushed out of the general cumculum 
and bad to seek shelter in the programme set 
apart for women students as this eminent 
scientist evidently thought the subject too 
effiminate to be introduced into the nia»culine 
cumculum and could only be tolerated as 
a superflons 'accomplishment' for fenn e 
candidates At the fng end of an unpleasan 
wrangle, I was not in a mood to confront 
this protagonist of science and a \cnmcn 
opponent of art with the confessions 
Ihc mo®t distinguished personality m tne 
field of science, Charles Darwin, whom I 
the opportunity of quoting licre 

Up to Iho age of thirty or beyond ‘‘ 
of Biwiy kind! gave ine great 
M a Mbool boy I took intense del cht in 
pcarc, csjwaily la the histoncal play* * 
formerly 

•idcrabl and music very great del gnt Jmi * 
J"t. I Ijmiiol 

nf roetrv . 1 have tned lately to read 
anlToMil it so intolertbly dull that ^ /““.jure* 
S' I hxTC Jw ■Jn.o.t lot ”1,'“'; 

„d mniit -Sir, ““il “ SV 'SrZrtf 

rnKhint lor I7i"iii"e .t .hooW !>•" 

oilUtlloiu ol I«<li Ijn «»? " >'■?““ .wo 
famed the Btroid»y ef that part of my tirain 
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on nbicli the higher ta^tu depend I cannot con 
ceire If I bad to Uve mv li(e again t wonid have 
made it a rale to read aom^ ^ try to listen to 
some music and to look at some picture si least 
once a weekj for perhips the parts of my brain 
nos- atropbusd ironld thns hare been kept nlwe 
through use. The loss of th^e tastes is a loss 
of happiness and may probably be iniunoas to 
th* intellect and more probably to the moral 
character bv enfeebling the emotional part of our 
nature 

1 hope the significant confession of this 
eminent scientist, •which throws a flood of light 
on the basic psychology of edncation, will 
open the eyes of our experts of Indian 
education who love to conspire to keep oat 
art from our educational enmculum 

During the last twenty years art has played 
a great part in the cultaral progress of 
Bengal (a part in which the editor of this 
journal can claim a very distinguished share) 
and which spread to other parts of India, 
bat this stimulus of aesthetic movcmcat has 
been generated ontside the centres of ofScial 
academies, umvcrsitie* oi colleges, and 
sui.h movements have been initiated and led 
by people of very little, if any, academic 
learning, or literary attainments Indeed, the 
torches of aesthetic knowledge have not been 
lighted and carried aloft by bc-gowned 
possessors of parchmeat-diploma^, not by 
the high pne<t8 of academic learning, but bv 
the unlettered deaotecs of knowledge, who 
teach with their brushes, and preach mth 
their pencils, — the hamble members of the 
depressed classes of Indian cdnc.'itioo 

When art could be elbowed out of the 
educational curriculum in former years of 
comparative prosperty, in these lean dsss of 
distress and consequent necessity of economy 
and retrenchment, to most nnivcrsity 
financiers, it 13 almost criminal extravagance 
to talk, of any provision in the budget for anv 
sum however paltry, for the study of this 
mnAju-dmsptsii Hnuinhi ift *KUUw'ndtgtr,— m 
however modest a scale To most people, 
art IS a luxury item, which our half-starved 
unisersities could hardly think of icdalging 
in, unless a generous donor came forwarf to 
make a fat donation for this special purpose 
Indeed one Vice-Chancellor of a great 
Hnlyer^lt^, yielding to my unportomties, 
made a solemn promise, many years ago, to 
find a place for Indian art m the syllabus 
of his university as soon as a coavement 


donation came to the unncrsity As a 
matter of fact, two donations came in 
succession , but Indian art, as usual, was left 
crying outside the barricade, — a veritable 
untouchable in an Indian university, which 
claims to specialize in all departments of 
Indian culture The real cause of this 
neglect is not a lack of funds or donations, 
or a lack of opportunit), but a deliberate 
refusal on the part of educational anthonties 
to recognize the study of the subject as of 
cqnal importance and status to that 
of literature or science The strong 
literary bias, and prejudice lu favour of 
science and other cognate subjects, bar the 
doors against the admission of th» fine arts 
to our recognized sy IIabu» of studies If one 
may judge from existing conditions, anything 
like prosperity tti educational finances is not 
likely to return within the next twelve vears 
So that on the basis of a four years’ college 
course a batch of three generations of 
students graduated from our noixersities will 
file out of the gates of academics in formid 
able battalions, to fill various places in tho 
trades and professions in tho services 
(official, public or private), to assume public 
dnties m legislative assemblies, in university 
senates, m archaeological surveys, in school 
committees — to discharge civic responsibilt 
ties in town councils, district boards, or 
village yMurtayefs, — in blissful ignorance of 
tho value of plastic art, as n cultural, social, 
and spiritual elevator of the mind, as an 
indispensable medium of civic and socual 
virtues, as a valuable saviour of industrial 
schemes, os an m'lpiriog ideal in town 
planning projects, as a vital factor in the 
up-building of a truly human civilization,— 
ns a dynamic force in paths of progress from 
tho human to tlic Divine Vre the autocrats 
'vhiu'gwvwru'hifbwteni^ afixun- a-dtuciteRjii, *6115 
learned men who figure in our svndicatcs and 
senates, going to let loose on the communitv 
for the next three generations, another three 
batches of learned ‘barbarians,” with all their 
God-given faculties for beauty and aesthetic 
sensibilities for ever mumed and paralysed,— 
lost to all sense of proportion, dead to all 
capacities to react to the colours and forms 
of nature, or of the masterpieces of art 
ancient or modem, eastern or western — 
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M1UTJI’ hopctnU from our roUcsr-*, witli nmpU 
tlosc*^ of litomtiirc nnd scionct, wrll ittKkcd 
\MtIi theories of rtonoimcs, ucll f«l oi» the 
(loctrmos of aocnl scirims, >\cU gronmUd 
otv lUo epcctiUtiouR of plulosoplw of thc 
"West luul of the Il'i'.t, with implo intellcctuftl 
<vp;i/)tt»on{s, — hut, nhs nifh an in/inite and 
uiwUing tRp-xcvtv for building inc*vn nnd 
dirti bonus filled with impossible fiirnitare 
nnd 'immomV dccomtions , — for ppoihng our 
eiMo nrchitccturc b^ ill-dopigned md iigh 
town hnlls, thestrea nnd lounicip'it office# , 
for ruining our textiles bv ecrenming colours 
nnd sickening patterns , for deforming the 
shapes of our domestic utensils bi importe<l 
ntrocities in emmol unres , for \itinting 
the designs of onr carpets, nigs, nnd primer* 
niits , for perpetuating the horrors of costumes 
and sceneries in our nmatenr dramatic 
jjcrformancos , for diafigunng our cinc 
halls aud national galleries with cnminal 
caricatures of our great men and women , 
fop desecrating the facades of our streets 
nnd public thoroughfares bj pitiless placard*, 
pcrriuioiis posters, sinful signboards nnd 
nbominablo adicrtisotnonts, which hl>cl the 
features of our Gandhis, Ilcsbabaadhiis and 
Tagores , for callous disrcganl for our 
ancient histone arts nnd crafts u Inch nt one 
time had ready sales in the markets of 
Europe and in the demands of foreign 
tourists , for patromnng and encouraging 
the wrong nrtist, the bad designer, and the 
iiglj builder , for drii mg out tlic goddc«s 
of boaulj from all departments of domestic, 
CIVIC, and national life nnd for undermining, 
for c\ er, the niornlc and the basis of all our 


cuic, racial and iiitionnl Mrtut«, bi divorcing 
b* iiiti from goodness, goodncjJH from 
truth, and truth from beauty 

The mbmerging and pentrting of our 
tntinlc neslhclic faculties for ncarU half a 
centun have spelled dire economic los'^e** 
in miiftifanoijs aviniics of life which 
can bardl> be i stvinateil In tables of statistice 
IIovs long should our educational programme 
be allowed to run its mad career of error', 
of trigic omisejons and of sorrowful 
comiiiisAioiis So long ns this fundamental 
principle of admitting the claims of the 
plastic arts on an equal footing witli 
liUratiire and sciincc is not recognized, 
things will go ahead m their never-ending 
vicious circles If once the claim is admitted 
and the Fine Arts are given their legitimate 
place in our univcrsitj curriculum, — no 

amowMt of Dnancnl crisis, or Jack of fund'f, 
or opportiinit} can shut out thw itidispcnsablo 
branch of human knowledge There is a 
tcndcDC) in academic circles to look down 
upon tho»e brinchcs of knowledge which 
have no recogmred place in our university 
«)llabu« \nd once the slud^ of the subject 
18 given Its Icgitimato place io education, " 
the ground would be prepared for that 
appreciation of the importance of art in our 
dailj life which is absolutely essential if wc 
arc to become a truly civilixed people. 
Adopting Uio words of J)r Johnson, we maj 
say that ns regards art, ‘tho efficacy of 
Ignorance has long been tried nnd has not 
prodnecd the consequences expected Let 
knowledge, therefore, take its turn ’ 


RETRENCHMENT 

B-i HEMRVDRA PRASAD GROSE 


I F fl»c report - 0 ! tie Bengal Retrenchment 
Committee las {alien fiat on the pnbhc 
and has failed to arouse auj enthusiasm 
in the Press it la bocatisc 
( 1 ) The fate of the recommendations 
■of the previous committee has made people 
lose all faith in the recommendations being 
given effect to by the Government , and 

( 11 ) the people are convinced that mere 
tiakcnog vnll not serve the parpose* 

The inben,nt makness of the enquiry 
■will be evident from the Enquiry Commiltee's 
^oros of reference in which we read that the 
Committee was appointed "to review the 
expenditure of Government and make 
recommendations as to any economies which 
in their opinion might reasonably be effected 
an view of the present financial situation' 
It thus appears that had not the present 
financial situation bceu embarrassing the 
Bengal Goveromeat would not have felt it 
ticces«aiy to effect retrenchment though it 
13 an open secret that even in normal times 
the^ have not been able to allot necessary 
funds for education, eanitatiou and the 
Industrie*, le, for purposes of developmenL 
They consider proposals for retrenchment 
as a means merely to weather a pa«siog 
cqiiall and not as a means to «ecnrc necessary 
funds for the development of the province 
The appointment of the Committee seems to 
ha\ e been mode to silcacc clamour m the 
X/vgislative Council and its recommendations, 
therefore, need not be taken verj senously 
And we are not surprised to find that the 
Committee have not ciidcai cured to present 
a complete picture of the administration that 
should be installed in an autonomous Bengal 
or the ttaedard of paj on which such 
admimstration should be earned on Yet 
tho recommendations thei bare made 
regarding the ba«ic pay of the semccs which 
now attract foreigners have evoked the 
wrath of Anglo-India 

The Statesman has made the following 


remarks on the recommendation of the 
Committee to reduce the scale of pay of the 
members of the Imperial Services 


Ihe pay of these aemces was fired ten years 
>(■& after the Pub’ie Services Cotnmisaion had 
latd down as a entenon that Goreraineiit should 
pay Its employees only so much as is necessary to 
obtatn the nght kind of iccrmt and mamtam its 
offices 10 BDch comfort and di/mity as may 
pteeeire their efficiency and shield them, from 
temp^tion Its business is to find good men and 
keep them good not mate them rich The 

J neslion that consequently forces itself to the 
ront IS can the Government of India have only 
lea years ago fixed scales of pay at a level that 
enables Bennl to cut 43 laths out of MS mtbont 
impaitiBg efficiency * 

In reply to this one need only quote the 
remarks of the Inchcape Committee (1933) 
which runs ns follows 


In 19^ when the coat of linoe nas at its 
bightst the rates of poy of Lculy nil classes of 
Ooveroaent servtata incladiag those on the 
Bai'nayi was locrensed by about lOO per cent 
no stipulstjon being oade that the question 
sronld be reconsiderod when the cost 01 bring 
came down as vraa provided for in Greet Bntain 
Oomprvheonve fignns of the fiuctuatioDS in the 
ccel of hvms are not maintauied iri the provinces 
except ID a few casoa such as Bombay where the 
labonr Bureau prepares an index figure of the 
cost of living of the worting classes. 

The index figure published from Bombay for 
October at which time most of the revisions 

of pay were under consideration, stood at 193 
on the basia of a pre-war alandard figure of IW 
This index fignre now stands at ls6 from which 
It would appear that the coat of living in Bocabay 
has faUen by nearly 19 per cent There ta no 
doubt that tbe fall in the cost of living is 
general throughout Indis and vre consider that 
the time has now amved when the whole question 
should be made the subiect of an inquiry uid 
in this inauiry laxuil Administrations should be 
assonafed.' 

Tliat there has been a further fall jn the 
cost of living cannot be denied And an 
attempt to reduce salanes cannot be reason- 
ably objected to 

But the S'alesinan has adduced the same 
aigutneota ns were trotted out by the Services 
before the Lee Conunission It says 

“■Sot all officers, wc are connneed are 
favourably afiicted by the fall la pnccs. Those 
whose oonsumption is lai^y of imported goo^ 
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have been prevented by the increase m customs 
duties from profiting by it Those who have 
children in schools in Ijigland do not find 
school bills reduced ’ 

The argument adduced can be applicable 
only if it IS intended to perpetuate an arrange- 
ment which his outgrown its utility and 
which like every arrangement that is entered 
into to meet an emergency with success may 
be found top heavy when the emcigency is 
over 

The earlier history of the eonvenanted 
service is not without interest Grades of 
rank were established with a scale of salaries 
which were merely nominal At Madras 
about the beginning of the eighteenth century 
there was a President with a salarj of £ 200 
per annum, six Councillors at £ 100 each, sir 
senior merchants at £ 40 each, two junior 
merchants at £ 30, five factors with £ 15 
each and ten writers at £ 5 each per annum 
The servants of tlie East India Company 
were, however, permitted to trade, which, m 
many cases, more than compensated for the 
very trifling amount they received in the form 
of direct remuneratioa , and it actually 
required two centuries to convince the 
Company of the obvious impobcy of this 
system The first great change in the service 
was caused by the conquest of Bengal The 
acquisition of temtorj naturally transformed 
these merchants and tradesmen into admini- 
strators and diplomats , but, nevertheless, the 
condition of the service continued much the 
same as before Pitifully small salaries were 
still the rule and the sen ants of the Company 
engaged freely in private tnde to remnoerate 
themselves, and used the large powers, of 
wfiich they suddeflly fbunef tficmscfvcs 
possessed, for their self aggrandizement. Lord 
Clive’s mission of reform to India, and the 
efforts of Warren Hastings seconded by the 
Act of Parliament which ordained that no 
servant of the Crown or Company should 
accept presents from the Princes or other 
inhabitants of India, tended much to restrain 
the cupidity of the Company’s servants, 
though, of course, they greatly reduced Uio 
advantages of the service Lord Cornwalbs 
saw clearly the anomaly of this state of 
things, and strove to prohibit private trade, 
but ‘honest, careful, conservative John' 
could not see the policy of spending a few 


more pence to gam ever so many more 
pounds, and halted and vacillated till the 
Ministry came to his aid, and, impressed with 
the Indian Gov ernor General’s represcntatious, 
introduced a clause in Charter Act of 1793, 
prohibiting the Company ’a servants engaging m 
private trade ^To raise the salaries of their 
servants to such an amount as should be 
worthy of their position, a fair remuneration 
for their important services and a suitable 
compensation for the sacnfice of home aud 
the pains of exile, soon became a necessity ^ 
and the service from that time assumed a 
shape and aspect vvhich it has retained to the 
present day " 

"W ith the increase in the number of uo- 
covenaoted officers a CommissioDcr wa^ 
appointed with a view to revise civil salanes 
and appointments And m the elaborate note 
prepared by Mr Ricketts he said that the 
cnteria that roust be considered should be th» 
condition of the country or colony to which aii 
official was appointed, the locomo which woul^ 
enable him to maintain a respectable position 
among those with whom he would have tc- 
associate, the attractions or disadvantages 
occasioned by climate, society, distance, neces-. 
sary expenses and many other circumstances, 
on which the desirability or unattractiveness 
of a place depended At the time the note 
was prepared there were few Indians who 
held high posts and all that Mr Ricketts laid 
down was that the salary scale should be 
sufficiently high to attract Europeans to the 
Indian services 

Then came the Public Services Commis- 
sion presided over by Sir Charles Aitcheson 
which expressed the foi’iWrog' opimoa 

The general conditioni of service accorded to- 
officers of the Convenanted Ciril Service, who arc 
iccniiled in Eagland do not appear in aoy way 
suitable to natives of India obtain ng office under 
the Statutory rules or otherwise appointed •“ 

Ind a The conditions were framed to meet the 
circumslanccs and requirements of an Agency 
which It 13 consi lorcd necessary to import from. 
Lngtand and seem to the Commission to be vvbolir 
tnapplicable to such an Agency as may be recraitca 
IQ India. 

Thus it 13 clear that for the convenanted 
eervjce a standard of rcmnneration was set 
up which IS much in excess of what i**- 
required to obtain siutablc Indians Indi^ 
can supply the Services with smtablo men and 
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she need not imintnui a standard of salaries 
required for men "whose can«um{>tion is 
lat^clj of imported good ” and who^c children 
must be educated m schools in England 

Both Mr Bicketts and after him the 
Aitchcson and Islington Commissions admit 
that the salaries of Indian members of the 
Services should be governed bv Indnan condi 
tiQn« And as the policy of Briti h rule in 
India 13 "that of the increased association of 
Indians in every branch of the adminutration 
and the gradual development of self governing 
institutions with a view to the progressive 
realisation of responsible government in 
India” it 13 of the utmost importance that 
India should discard "an agency which it is 
considered necessary to import from England 
and tht salaries of the Semees should be 
fixed at so mnch onlv as la not in evccas of 
what la required to obtain suitable officers 
in India so as not to impoao on the country a 
burden which she should not bear 

Unfortunately for the countrj the liCc 
CommKsion amved at a patchwork compro- 
mise'— the Indian members accepting the 
propo<al for increment of salanes of some 
Services and the Furopean members agreeing 
to the proposal for lodiaouation, thoogh there 
had been an increase in the salaries onlv 
before the introdaction of the Reforms costing 
India £2o,40,000 a year The increase bail 
been as follows 


Indian Cifil Somcc £ 3 600CO 

lodian PoJiec Sernc- 1 30 000 

Indian Educahonal ®eTvice lOOOCO 

Bntish Officers of the In i an triny and of 
Bnitsh Troops in India 17 00CCO 

Indian jfeil cal ‘‘cmce 2^ COO 

It lb a signmcant fact that the evidence 
before the Lee Commission was never made 
available to the pnb’ic 

III a ceccntlv published article ilc A D 
Mom has said 

til the Commissions that dealt with the 
qaest on of salanes m Ind a accepted the principle 
that the salaries should bo governed purely by 
Indian conditions The Islington Conniission in 
particnlar said that to maintain a scale of pay 

which was in excess of reqnirements was to ira^sc 
an uoneccssan financial ourden on the conntry 
The principle on which the pTe<ent salanes are 
based was that the salanes should be high enough 
to recnm Europeans of the nght sort But with 
the ripij ludianitanoD of the Services the need 
for the present scale of salaries does not exist 
The present scale of salanes has brought the Indian 
oDiversitics into contempt for there is annually a 
great exodus of led an itadents to Eng;)and la 
search of English degrees which they thine would 
enable them to be started on Ba 300 on then 
return \nd we find the spectacle of Indians 
returning from England with cheap degrees or 
without degrees claiming to be started on salanes 
which approximaie very nearly to those of the 
Imperial tmices This is not a satisfactory state 
of alTairs and what we want at the | reaent 
tootseut IS a proletanan new on national afiam 
Tha new const iniion will go to piecca if we 
eonliDue to maintain the present financially ruinoas 
(ltd «dn»nnltai on 
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O N the night of September lS-19 Japanc^ 
soldiers stationed m the re Iway area 
of the South M&nchunan Railway eaddeo 
ly attacked the rhme«e troops m their barracks 
in Alukdeii, and between that night and the two 
succeed ng weeks the entire Chine«e army with 
tl e except on of provincial forces were forced 
to retire south of the Great '\\aU, leaving the 
Japanc«e compKto master of the country M'lthiu 
a day or two of this coup by tte Japanese the 
city of Mukden was de«erted by (^mc«e mviIiaBS 
in panic and the civic services were arranged 
according to plans by a Japanese official. Colonel 
Do barn who re=torw onler wilhin three davs of 
taking office Vi ilh the help of General 'fsang 
Shih-yi the Chinese Civil Governor of the provinw 
several hundreil police and most of the priwm 


OUHA 


warders were brought back and for one month 
on Lmergency Committee mo«t!y corapo'cd of 
the Japanese, helpol Colonel Doihare. Vfter a 
nionfti, on October 20tb the municip^ adniinis 
tration was handed over to a Chinese Lawyer 
who had studied for eleven years in Japan 
rrom “^optember 2il 1031 to January 7 1933 the 
Japanese put up puppet TOvemments m the 
vonous provmces and finally got ^lanchuna 
including JeboL declared mdepen lent of China 
by the Self Government Guidmg Board creat^ 
bv themaelves which had its headquarters m 
Mukden on the l®th February 10^ 

Mr Henry Pu yi the depo«eil ^tanchu 
Fmpwor of China, who ha I b«n living under 
the protection of the Japanese since his depo«itioa 
agreed to become the titular head of the newly 
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created sUiU*, and on Mnrdi 0 tn«lallctl 

as liegent This puppet government Ins concludo^l 
an jdlnncc with Jap in on terms which make 
Manchuria a province of Japan for nil pndical 
purpo«e< It caen profp««es to maintain an 
open door for all Powers that recognvro it Al 
present the Japaiie>e ofliccrs occupy all the key 
positions in the «tatc under a nominal Iiinnchurian 
ministry 

The main body of Chincso troops was driven 
south of the Great Wall hut the armies uniler 
the commands of provincial governors in the 
northern and eastern proMnccs were cut off 
and a verj largo proportion of tlicir di«bande<l 
soldiers arc now fighting in guerilla formations 
all o\cr the newly proclaimctl state Ke^ides 
these there remain scattered in the nrc« a largo 
element of professional hindits who are ve^ 
difficult to handle and stdl more «o to suppress 

CinvA Aricuj to Tiir Leaoui- or Nations 
The 12th session of the League Assembly 
was in session m Geneva and on the 
2l5t September 1031, the Chinese delegate to 
the Assembly, on instructions from his Govern 
meat, asked the Secretary General, Sir Enc 
Drummond, under Article U of the Covenant, 
to “taka immediato steps to prevent the 

further development of a situation endan 
germg the poacc of nations Tho situation 
with which the Council on which both China 
and Japan were represented was faced, was a 
grave infraction of the Covenant of the League 
of Nations as well as of tho Kellog Briand Pact 
by which both the parties in the dispute were 
bound If the jundic position was so clear 
tho Powers who dominated tho actions ©f 
the Council were brouglit before an embarra««iiig 
situation by one or their own Here was 

a first-class Power having a permnnant 
seat on the League Council cutting the 
very foundations of the League from under 
the feet Beside®, all and every one of 

the«e Powers had this or other interest to protect' 
at tho expense of China The Bights Recovery 
Movement in China had already brought 
them enough trouble and by strengthening 
their mihtirj forces in violation of the 
Nine-Power Treaty of Washington, they 
have m a lesser degree taken the same 
steps as now taken up by Japan on a 
grand scale The difference lay in tlcgree but 
not m kind France was always anxions 
about her po«i»ion m Indo-Chma. The logic 
of tho French of which they are so ivoui] 
does not cross the French botmdanes and 
the attitude of France was always accomo 
dating to Japan During the course of the 
Sino-Japaneso dispute — m modern mtcmational 
phraseology occupation of a foreign country does 
not constitute a war unless it is so declired by 
the parties — Franco helped the Japanese 

with arm®, and when at tho instance of the 


French Communist Party n consignment of arm 
fnlscl) declnrcl ns ngncaillural machinery for 
shipment to Jap in was discovered at Jiar‘eilIo«-, 
the matter wa® promptly hiidici! up at the mstanca* 
of the rrcnch Mmi«try of Defence 

lliis negnlivc nttilnde of France mono was 
enflicient to net ns a brake in the a(!mini«Wing of 
mtemfltionnl justice, ns the Council could only act 
an unanimity, in tho dotermm ition of which the 
nggrpssor (as it happcncxl m this case) also had 
the nght to vote in ca«a lie hnppcne<l to be a 
memlwr of tho Council The attitude of England 
wasgovcmeil more l>y practical considerations 
than by anv desire to n-nintiin an internntionl 
principle feo nftcr nine days the Council, on the 
dOth September, lOJl pas-.(Hl n milk and water 
resolution requesting ‘both parties to do nil iti 
ihcir power to hasten tlio restoration of normal 
relations between them” and accepting n 
statement from the Japanese Government “that 
It has no territorial designs m Mnnehurm” and 
that Japan “will continue, ns rapidly ns po««ible, 
the withdrawal of Us troops irhich htut alrtadif 
bfynn, into the railway zone m proportion as the 
safety of the lives and property of the Japanese 
nationals is efrcctivch fl'*ur«l and reframeil 
to fix a time-Iimit for tho evncunlion of the 
Chinese territory 

The Council of the League of Notions again 
met on tho 13lh October and m n twelvcnliy 
session faded to nchicao anything simply becnu«o 
Japan rcfuscii to pass a death sentence on 
herself By the time this session of the Council 
endeil. Japan Imd reorgnnizeil civil life in 
Manchuria, nnd succeciiwl m destroying tho last 
vestiges of Chinese sovereignty on the Manchurian 
sod and was fostering a home rule movement 
in Manchuria 

Tho Council again met on November 10 
in Pans under the pn’idency of AI Brinnd 
and spent four weeks in stufyiny the siUialton 
On December 10, it pas'ed a resolution (onginally 
proposedly Japan on November 21) by which it 
decided to appoint a Commission of Enquiry of 
five members Japan accepted this resolution “on 
the understanding that piragraph 2 of the resolution 
was not intended to jmcUule the Jajxinf^e forces 
fiom taking such action as might be rendered 
ncressarti to 2 ''^oiide diicctlg for tho protection 
of the lives nnd property of Japanese subjects 
against the activities of bandits and lawless 
elements rampant in various parts of Manchuria." 
It will bo noted that bv tho time this resolution 
was accepted Chinese force®, driven oft from tho 
mam lino of coinmunical'on ivith ^ina were 
operating independently against the Japanese m 
remote juirts of Manchuria nnd henceforth the 
Japaneso began to term these ns bandit®, and all 
military actions were taken on tbe strength of tins 
reservation 

la accordance with tho abo^o resolution, 
51 Bmuid appointed a committee of five 
members, who were accepted by both the parties 
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in disputi?, con«i'tinc of II R Count AWrovandi 
(Italy), General of Divi«ion Henri Oaadel 
(France), The Rt Hon The Enrl of I^tton 
(En'rland), Slajor-General Frank. Rosa ^IcCoy 
(U. S A) and IL R Dr Ileinnch Mmeci 
(Germany). General Clauiiel was a former 
Commander of the French Foreign I/^ioo, Lord 
Lytton was GoTerno^of Bengal and temporary 
Viceroy of India , Gener^ McCoy was the 
Commander of American troopa in Nicaragua , and 
Dr Sehnee iras the GoTcrnor of the former 
German Eist Africa. The appointment of this 
commia’ion wn® finally confirmcil by the Council 
on Janunrr 14, lOJi, about four monilu 

after the Mukden incident. As the USA 
was a «ignatory to the Kellog Bnand 
Pact, the inclusion of its represenLitirc 

svas approT^ hy all concerned, and the 
Stats Department ncceptod the intitation 

to appoint General \IcCoy B‘‘fore the Com 
mission couH bsgin work Lord Lytton was 
elected Us Chairman, and the Commission look 
a circuliQn« way to reach the ‘pot of enquiry 
in order to ^ugo Amencan opinion In 
the interval the leparatut tactics of Japan hml 
borne its fruit , the Self Government Guiding 
Board created by Japan proclaitued its inten 
tion to Create an independent state m Manebuna, 
but the Ilarbin outbreak of Januor) 29 and 
tho ambiguous attitude of General fila postponed 
the proclamation of mdependence for a tew dayi 

The smaller Powers in the Legne awoke to 
the danger of tho situation, and when on 
January 29, 1932, China "ubmiUed a further 
appeal under Articles 10, 11 and 1^ they gave 
their moral support to China Thu however 
dill not aSect tne utimtion, and when on 
February l>, 1932, China requested the Couned 
to proceci] under A«ide 15 of the Covenant, the 
Council refused to move further Six days 
Utor the Self-Government Quidiug Board 
declared independence under the protection of 
Japanese bayonets. 

During the inleml one important dccIara«ion 
was made by the State Department of tbe USA 
It declanxl that no change brought about by 
illegal and forcible methods eholl be lecognwed 
Before the Lytton Commission amved at 
Tokyo on the i9tb February, IfO^ fighting 
broke out m Shanghai The Chinefo Govern 
ment at Nankin was content with paper appeals 
to tlie League, for which nobody cnreil, and 
which the Powers dominating the League 
were trying to avoid But the heroic defence by 
the 19th Route Army (Canton) of the Woosung 
forts upaet all the calculations of the J*pane«e 
This defence by the 10th Route Array suiqiorted 
by the 87t!i and 88th Divisions, the sixalled 
Bwlyguard Arm), continued till Ibe end of 
February and any advance of the Japane^ in 
tbe Shanghai aren was only possible after tbe 
Japanese forces had been very considerably 
incrcawHl Here tho direct interests of the 


Great Powers were involvol and polilieil pre^'urc 
on both Rides sudccil to bring awut a 
compromise, and Tiilihiry operations of any 
importance ceased after eight weeks of liostilitioR 
Tm (Itflerence between the developments in 

Manchuni and Shin^hu are very remarkable 
and etphins the attitude taken by the Leamte 
The Shanghai incivlent, however, had hal 
serious effect on the Chinefo the case witli 

which Manchuria had fy^ii conquered lead the 
Japanese to exp^tn similar victor) m the Shanghai 
area, bat instead the original espclilionary 
force of 3000 marines had to b-* supplementevl 
by three divisions and a mit^ bnga le 
before any tangible military gam was in 
sight Thi^ failure of th'' Japanese strengthened 
Chinese morale beyond the conception of the 
impcnalisuc Powers A continuation of the Sino- 
Japauesc dispute in China proper woitl I 

not only have involved them in n first-class 
struggle (the entire naval forcer of the U S A 
were mobilized in the Pacific on the pretext of u 
naval manoeuvre) but its result woull perhaps have 
ended the domination of foreign Powers m 
China. 


FciDIMiS OP THE L\TTOa COMMISSION 
Manchuria covers an area of 380000 fq 
mde«, a surface equal to that of Germany and 
of Franco put together The total po^latioji 
of 30 millions is composed of 28 millions of 
Cbine*e or Manchus completely assimilated with 
tbe Chinese Of tbe remaining 2 millions 
600000 are Koreans (and as such Japane«o 
subjects since the annexation of Korea by 
Japan) 1»000 M’hite Rus»mna, 230,000 Japanese 
and the remainder made up of unasMmilated 
Manebus and Mongols In 191], at tho time 
the Monchu dynasty was overthrown tbe 
TOpublion of Manchuria was only IB miUions 
The increase in the la*t twenty years is due 
mainly to Chinese immigration Ihe colonization 
of the couniry by tbe Chine«o is giatlaal anil 
steady and the population is growing at the rote 
of a miUion a year 

Tbe couniry is known m China as “the 
Throo Eastern Provinces ' and consists of the 
“Kinn Province in the East, Heilungkiang in 
the North and Liaoning or Fengtien in the 
South Tho country is contained in the plain 
formed by the Changpai Range in the b E. 
and the Great Khingan range in the N M. 
The north part of tlie plain belongs to the ba«m 
of tho Sungan river and the southern part to 
the basin of the Liao river The waterslioil 
between them is a range of hilJs dividing the 
country into a northern and a southern part. 
To the Chineae Manchuria is an intcgnil part 
of China During all the treaty negotiations 
Ihe (fe jure authonty of the Chineae his never 
beeu qiie<lione<I ^lamJiuria forms the firrt Imo 
of Chinas defence. It serves ns n buffer 
between Chma and Japan It gives seasonal 
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employment to Chinese lib ur na well is in 
outlet lor colonizition It i* lool-cd upon fi3 
the granarj o£ China 

The majority of Koreins are congregated in 
the Cliientao District on the Korean Ironlicr 
while t le tc * ate =cattere I over tlie re«t of 
■Manchuria. The Japanese are maitilj concentrated 
in the seltiements along the South 'Manchuiian 
l^ilvraj belonging to J ip in and m the 
Kwantuiig kascl tcriitory in Linotuno- Pcnin«iih 
Tho moiinlainoa^ regions arc rich in timber and 
mineral^ e«peciallj coaL Important deposits of 
on ftiul gold lire al«o knonn to cxt«t, while 
large fjuantitics of oil Mialo and dolomite 
inagncaite limcatone fircclav “(cntite and silicn 
of excellent quantity have been found The 
M>il 19 genemllv fertile nnd development in 
earlier times wia entirely along the nver ajstem 
anl recently along the railway lines In 1929 
only liC per cent of the total area was under 
-cultivation whereas in 1931 2^4 per cent wns 
cultivihle Tbo value of the agriculluml pro- 
ducts of the country m 1923 was eetimnteil at 
■over £130 millions «terlmg The ngncultunl 
io.\uri consists o! soya bean mainly cultivated 
V the Chinc«e and nco cultivate 1 bv the 
Korean* lle*i le« Pongeo or Tu«sflh silk is 
also another important article of export of 
Mnnclmnn. I\ ithout the influx of Chinese 
farmers and 1 ibouror* Manchuria could not have 
■<loTeloped so rapi 111 anl provided Japan with 
a market for her manufactured article* n field 
of »n>e*tmcnt nml supplies of fooil fertiliiers 
nnd raw material*. 

During the 1 wt centurj ^IaQchurl i was the 
llic meeting ground of conflicting state policies 
but later her in hiotnal nnd natural possibilities 
mado iho country cOTete<l by imperialist dominn 
tion After her ilefent in the Sino-.Iapnne«o 
Wnr of 13919') China wa* obliged to oe<1« the 
1 iiotung Peninsula to Japan by the Trent} of 
‘-lmnono“<ki in 189). Put deploinatic pri*<i«uro 
by llus*ia German} nnd I ranee obligcil Japan 
to TV turn the terrilOTy to Chitin , Un**m nl*o 
I elncd ( hina to pay the indemnities of war, 
antmntiim for which Tsnri*t Ilu**ia was 
allowml to construct a branch of Iho Tmnv 

f-ibenar llnilway ncro** Manchuria in n direct 
line from OiiU to \ la liTO«lok The Ilu**<y- 
■Cliinexe Ikink (Inter the nu<*o-As«itic Hank) 
was fcrnual h} the term* of the ronUnct 

of Umber fl 1800 the Company ww 
to coii'tni t and operate the Ilailway for 

1(1 year after which it «n* to Kvome the 
iropiTty of ChiH fm of charge, Chinn 
having if r>„lt to punha*^ the railway 

after thittv ‘It y«ait« st tin nsrcval pricv Dwnng 
tie contmel, tin Conijanj- wa* li have Al>«^ute 
and exelu'ivt nglt of almlni<lrition of Uio 
lanl* Tsan-'t l{u‘»ia gnJitaJIy mcceeJed 

in vserciiing id tie (’hine-'e Railway 

•re*. With It* rvj i Ut dcvehping radwwy town* 
Tight* rquivnlent to sovereignty Chinn ha! 


nl 0 con*cntel to hand over free of charge rll 
Government lands needed by the railway, while 
private lands might bo expropriated at current 
price* The Company had furthermore been 
permitted to construct and operate the telegraph 
lines nccei«ftry for its own ii=e 

In 1898 China lei*cd out, for a period of 
2-> years the southern part of the laaotung 
Peninsuln which Japan was forced to return 
to China by pressure from Russia Gennant 
and France Hu sia al*o secured the right to 
connect the Chinese Eastern Railway at Harbin, 
witli Port Arthur and Daln} (now Dairen) under 
conditions sunilnr to those of September 8 
lb96 Two years later Ru«sin occupied Man 
clmna on Ae ground that the Boxer Rising 
had endangered her nationals nnd delajed the 
witfidrawnl of her force* m spite of the prote-ts 
of other Powers The nggrea«ivQ designs of 
Tsari«t Russia became a menace to Jfipancso 
intcre*ts in Koren and m 1901 Japan declared 
war on RHs*in, Chinn remaining neutml 
By the Treaty of Port«moulh (September D, 
IMS) Ru8*m was forced to transfer hrr 
exceptional rights m South Manchuria in 
favour of Japan, including the South Manchurian 
Railway Both parties ngreetl to restore 

to the exclusive a Iminutratton of China 

all portions Manchuria occupied or under 
the control of their re«pectiTc troop* with 
the exception of the lea*eil temtorj Both 
rc«crT«l the right to maintain (under eerfain 
epccifidl conditions) guards to protect their 
res^tlve rights m Manchuria, the numbci of 
siicn guards not to exceed P) per kilometer’ 
Bc«iIc 9 the sphere of influence m Manchuria 
wa* settled once for all between Russia and 
Japan behind the back of China nnd with 
the consent of England which was then 

an ally of Japan Riis m contenting herself 

with a fieo band in North Mnnchnna nnd 
Tnpau in South AInnehurin- Tho conflicting 
state policies were there unified at the expense 
of Clmui which howcil before the hla*t 

After the Revolution of 1917 m Rua-<n 
China CTcrciseil her rights in the Russian *plierc 
of mfluenev. she tevokwl the privileges conferreil 
in 1S9C In 1920 she osmiiie! responsibility for 
the preservation o! order in that area. She 
Mneliwhil an ngreement with tho roorgauiievl 
Ru**o-A«intic Bink for the n Imini*tmtton of tho 
Chme>« lAstern Railway In 1919 and 1920 the 
U S ® It dwlnrevl its polity townnls China to 
i>e complete reliqiiishmcnt of special right* wliieh 
tho Imperial Ciovemmetit ha I nequirctl in 
^inn notabi} m Aorth Manchuria Ry 192“’, 
wfote tbo C4.n»ial OoviTnment was organired m 
Moscow Ocneml Qinng Tsno Im hal pmclically 
ImuidaUM Ru«ian interest* Tlie Fmo-Kus«ian 
Agreement of May 11 19 ‘I regulanroil the 

tei(n^nt;b nnd the CIiine«o nn'tem Railway 
wnceforth Iveeiirno a jurely comniereial concern 
la which China al*o hnl fnaneial inttrrst? 
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Jnpai however cintmu'Hl to encroach upon 
Chmenj sovereirntv till the eliiuax was reached 
duriDfT the World War with the presentation of 
the 21 demands The Treaty of Portsmouth BboTe> 
mentioned wa* coiielu led without China’s consent. 
The spoils of the Ru»so-Japane»e were therefore 
re-^uriliied by the Treaty of Peking (1000) By 
this Treaty “China gave her consent to the 
tnnsfer to Jipm of the Kwnntung Leased 
TeiTitory, which was formerly leaded to Ru»«ui, 
and of the Southern Branch of the Russian 
controlled C^ine-e Eastern Railway ns far north 
as Changchun In an additional agreement, 
C5iiaa granted to Japan a concession to improve 
the miliLary raJway line between Vntnog and 
Mukden and to operate it for 15 years 

In August 190G, the South Manchnna 
Railway Company was organized by Imperial 
Decree to take over and administer the former 
Russian Railway, as well as the \ntuRg Mukden 
Railway The Japanese Government acquired 
control of the Company by taking half of the 
shares m exchann for the railway, its properties, 
and the valnable coal mines at Fusnun and 
Yentat. The company was entrusted, in the 
railway area, with the functions of admioisttation 
and was wowed to levy taxes it was aLo 
aulhonzed to engage in miniog, electrical enter 
rise, warehousing, and many other bnuiches of 
n*iiiesa 

After securing such extensive nghu, Japan 
annexeil Korea m 1910 and this gave her another 
handle to further her encroachments in Monebuna. 
Russian competition was eliminated, and the two 
imperiaLst governments helped each other in 
strangling China. In 1915, the Government of 
China was forced at he point of the bayonet to 
accept the group of exceptional demands above 
refen^ Other Great Powers were then 
engaged m a life and death etniggle amongst 
themselves, and the World 5Var over they 
assembled in 1921 22 when they defineil their 
future attitude towanls China. Japan was obliged 
to forgo mo't of the conoc'^ions included in the 
21 demands The U S A, the Briti«h Empire 
France, Italy, Belgium, Holland, Portugal, China 
and Japan agreed “to ie*pcct the aovereignty, 
indepenuencc, tcTTitonal and adroini-trative 
integrity of China,” to maintain 'equality of 
opportunity in China for the trade and industry 
of all nations ' by refriining from taking advan 
tage of conditions in China "in onler to •cek 
special rights and privileges ' there and by 
providuig lie “fullest and nio*t uncmbams^wl 
opportunity to C^ina to develop and maintain 
for her«clf an effective and «tablo governmeot," 
challenged to a large extent the claims of any 
signatory State to a “special position" or to any 
“epociol nghts and intercuts" in any part of Chma, 
inelwliny 3fanehirrui 

The signatories to the Nine-Powcr-Trealy 
however failed to put ihe decisions in practice 
Japan continned to govern “the leased temtory 


with practically full rights of sovereignty Through 
the South Manchuria Railway she admmi'tot^ 
the railway areas inclulmg 'cverol towns and 
large sections of such populous cities as Alukden 
and Changchun in lhe«0 arei* «he controlleil 
the police, taxation, education and public «!ititio» 
She maintoineil armed forces in many parts of 
the country, the Kwantung army in the Leased 
Temtory, milnay mards m the nilwaj areas 
and consular police throughout the vanou® 
districts. “The \\ashington Treaty did not alter 
the attitude of Japan towards China, e-pecially in 
Manchuria. IVith the advent of the Kuomintang 
with Its prmmme of Recovery of Rights’ and 
Japan looking on Manchuria as eonquerred 
provmoc wrested from her by dcplomata pressure 
the conflict was bound to occur 

In pursuance of her policy to hold South 
Manchuna as a fw(o anneieil province, Baron 
Tanakas Government issued the following state- 
ment m 192S 

*“1116 Japanese Government attaches- utmo t 
importance to the maintamance of pence and 
order in Manchuria, and is prepared to do all it 
can to prevent the occurrenes of any such state of 
affairs as may disturb that peace and order, or 
constitute the probable cause of such a 
disturbance. 

“In these circum^tADCos, should cli turbincea 
develop further in the direction of Pekiog and 
Tientsin and the situation become so menacing 
as to threaten die peace and order of 5ranchuria, 
Japan may pos<ib]y be eonstmined to take 
appropriate eflectivc 'leps for the maitainanee of 
proce and order in Manchuna.” 

This was further supported by a definite state- 
ment from Baron Tanaka that the Japanese 
Government would prevent the “defeated troops 
or thows m pursuit of them" from entering 
Manchuna. The announcement of this far- 
reachingpolicy brought forth protests from both the 
Pekuig and banking governments, the Nanking 
note stating that such measures as Japan 
proposeil would be not only “an interference with 
Chinese domestic affairs but al«o a flagrant 
violation of the principle of mutual respect for 
lemtorral sovereignty ’ 

To this bockmund was added the disputes of 
financial and political ongin, the political nature 
of the South vrnnehurian Railway, the unapplied 
proTi'-ions of the Nine-Power Treaty which Japan 
continued to evade with the tacit approval of the 
Great Powers and Chma sought to apply 
the activities of the consular police and the 
rnilway guards and the problem of Koreans m 
Manchuna. 

'The economic and operating character of the 
mdways have been overshadowed by the dictates 
of state policic* The f«outh Manchurian P-ailway, 
although nominally ii pnvate corporation, is, 

ID fact a Japanese Government enterpn«e 
Its funcLons include, not only the manage- 
ment of its railway lines, but also exceptional 
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TiRht« of political ndniinistnUion Proni the time 
of lU \ncorpor\Uon tlie T ipaue c Iwve ne\et 
•garcled it ns « purely economic »nterpn«e The 


^[uLckn Riilwiy to nmot> nine years (2101 
jwid 2007 respectively) 

{«») file ffruit to t!i'‘ Jiipaneso subjecte the 


late \ vcount Goto llic fir-t President of the right to travel, reside nnd conduct bu'inesa m 


Company, laid down n fundamental principle 
that the S M Ry should serve Japan’s, ‘apecial 
mi-Bion” ra Manenuno, 

rbe Litton Commi- ion goes further imd 
hnJs tint «mcc its formation tht policy of the 
railway compiny Ins been to finance the con® 
traction of only such lines ns would be connected 
with, its own sj'tera thus by meins of through 
traffic agreement® to divert the major port of the 
freight to the S M Rj fir sea baud export fit 
Dairen in the Japanese iea'cd lerntorv Very 
large «um® have been eipendeil in financing 
these lines and it la doubtful i! their consltudion 
m certain ca es m-' ju tified on purely econo- 
mic ™und® e&pecnlly in view of the latgo 
capital adraneca made and the loan con®ideralions 
myolvevl 

To evade a ilirect conflict and to recover the 


the interior of South jranchuria and to participate 
111 SinoJ^ Ip ineso ngricuUimil tnterpn^es in 
Ea-tern Inner Jlongolia 

(«) Ihe grant to Jnpane«o subjeeb the right 
to leae land m the interior of S)uth 
Manchunn— I e culsido those areas .opened bv 
treat) or otherwi®u to foreign re9id2nce anil 
Iradfc 

Tlie Tididit) of all lhi>o daims depend on 
the valiilit) of the Treaty of 100") nud the 
Chinese conlmnall) denied that they were 
binding of them 

l''ntlh‘*T complications arose out of Japan««e 
attempt to buy moro land by the terms 
of the ISdd Treaty, but m practice according 
to the “Buy up Sfanclmna’ programme. In 
1921 Rus«ia witluln-w her railway guanU 
but Japan continueil to mamtim them m violation 


right* China began to con'truct her own rulway of the treaty Theeo guards nro regular soldiers 

• --. --I -- who m violation or the treaty provisions, carried 

on police functions into adjoining di*tncts, 
conducleil manoeuvres outside the nilvrny areas 
and the»c resulteil in considerable damage to 

....j - , Chinese prepert) Cle el) associated with the 

Japanese influence on their own sod To (his nilwaj guards are the consular police main 
twWay policv of China on the Chinese soil tamed b) Japan ‘contnty to the general practice 


line' The ®itu ition became critical as both 
etntegic and economic considerations were 
involved fhe Chinese nttemptcil to overcome 
(ho Japanese monopoly and to place ob taclcs in 
the waj of its development, thus^ r^iicmg 


Jap in objecteil on the ground of tho 190) treat) 
The Commission finds that ‘ the ni/f^cd cn^go- 
ments of tlio Chinese plenipoWntnries of the 
Conference of 190) reganling the siMmlled 
parallel mlwavs is a declaration or statement of 
intention on the part of the Chinese plcnipolcn 


m countries having extraterritorial treaties' 
Tho difficulties also arose over the grant of 
land to Koreans m Minchurio, duo to irregular 
nationality h«s m the two countries 

AVithout ft single exception the Commistion 
finds against Japan on all counts The 


imies' As such it cannot have any binding rccommondations of the Commiaaion ire therefore 
force _on China, especially after the Nine- verjr interesting Ihey do not advue the Council to 


Povver-Treatv of 1922 

On the question of Railway loans known .«o ” , “ , --f, -• — j 

the Nishiharv loan® the Comnussion finds in ^ inaintfun law and onler iv\ the country 


seek to restore the slaliw juo 
thit might oBend Japan 


Manchuna 
They proposes 


Kvour of China and is of opinion that thev ore 
political loan* On the issues over tho Knm 
Kwamci Railway project and the Tunlnia Kwniaei 
ime the Commission holds that the doenments 
Xiroduccd show that neither of them was a 
definiti, loon contract ogroement obliging China 
williput condition and before a specifac date to 
permit Japane e financiers to porlicipalc in the 
conattuclion of the line ’ The contracts were 
signoil under \erj irregular circum-tance®, and 
under duress of compulsion 

Of the demands an«ing out of the Smo 
jBpane«o Treaties and Note® of lOI*^ (the 
tnent)H3ne deraanls) some were voluntarily given 
up bv Japan, and others repLaceil by new ones 


by u polieo forea and to declare Aranchun'i 
H «clf governing unit It now reniauis for the 
League to decide its own future 

AViiUT SlIXLI THE LrvouE Do? 

Had tho League been a super state to 
adramiatcr jiistae it could have bijen of some 
help to China m her distroS' In the enforce- 


conattuclioiv of the line ’ The contracts were ment of its dici'ions, her onl) arms anTtlw 
=, .r~>rr.,w n,nis lent by the Great Powers, who themselves 

are impcrialiota and mamtMn them power on 
injustice practised on weaker Power* Their 
attitude m all cases is <lotermm«l by the balance 
of interests involved in individual ca«e« AU 

, ... ..... the points m dispute couH be eettleil bv a 

So far as Mmehum was concerned the contfo- referenco to the Hague Court But against the 
vers.e® wore over tUc following provisUs aggras ,vo attitiile %f Japan it is^ Sjes^ 

(i) The extension of the terms of Japanc®e After the unanimous findings of the lia^o 
possession of the Kwangtung Lea ed Timtory Commission that the measures taken hvTBMn 
to nmetv nine )ears (1997) were not ihctite,! I.t. ^ V“ 

(li) Die prolongauon of the peri^l of Jttpanesa defence of solfmterest bul nSm-^"aS,iS 

•possission of die S M Ry and the Anlnng Tio«sly conceive*! plan wWh was °put* m 
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operatton on a Terj «Iight excu«e during the h t 
se «ion of thf* Couucil, the Leaque vcaa wrj lean-nt 
toninls Jajan Her ComniH ion wa^ dehyeil 
by Japan and before the Commi <ion arnTel 
on the spot Manchuria was deelare<l independent 
iV fevr da>« before the report of her Oomnw-tsion 
rra^ signed Japan ire«enterl the League before a 
fit( nnroiiijli by recognizing the fict tioti3 
State of her own creation The I* igue 
Co«\nw»sion fin no trace of eponlanecprw 
lesire on the j art of the Maiicimnan 
j opiilation for “epanlton and stdl it proposes 
the creation of an autonomous ‘^trte under the 


noninal suzeramfj of China. Her Commission 
tin Is that Jipaii has rioltted the Ije.igue 
Corenants, the Nine-Power Treatv and the 
Kelley Brian I Pact of Peace The course 
pre cribcd by the Leagii. Co\<.nints are clear 
unfortunate}} they ire not put in operation 
Politicil pressure mil be put on both China 
and Japan to accept n compromise which will 
perhaps sare the fice of the league without 
bnnging justice to Chin i and the nppolog sts 
of the Lei^ue shall find the work performel 
sufficient to en ure its existence 
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»«e it as a permanent trust fund, tbe capital 
of Dibich 'bonld not be Fpent but the income 
should be used for the three distinct pi\r^io*5CS 
mentioned above As a matter of sugijestion 
I ma) say that the income of the trust fond 
should not be used for aornc new cnter^vriscs, 
but It sbould be used to strengtiioii existing 
institutions and mo\ ements which are trying 
to carry out these tbicc kinds of ictivitie'i 
To be more concrete, 1 may say that the 
establishment of a (hair of comparative 
tehgiou — Rain Mohun Roy profc’^sorship of 
comparative religion —in connection with 
Calcutta University or the Visva-Bharati, 
will jvdmirablv promote Raja Ram Molmn 
Roy’s ideal of appreciation of truth in all 
religions Aiding the existing movements 
for the education of women (svieh as Ntin 
Siksha Samiti), supporting the cause of 
education of the backward classes b) 
cstabU«huig Raja Ram Mohun Roy scholar- 

M. K. GANDHI TO 

Acrvradv CeiUrol Pnwn 

'M> deare t Charlie 

1 have jour loiter Oods ffnicc has been 
wonlorful Those days vrero days of backing 
m tho «un«hino of llis presimce rhere was not 
oiHi gUp lakcn out ei self uilL Never hart I 
ixpenPDCftl Budi iin immeihato, defmilo re«|)on«o 
to jrajer 

if* it Kiis veil you siayfl iff re I knew 
what it vouU m nn for you to rcniun there 
Anl ytt 1 dll not take a inoniont to ihvile 
njly to your cnhlo Ynllnhblmi and Mihadeo too 
1 ire noTir any doubt about the corrcclne«« ol 
the d Ti^ion Iiulretl U h vrond rful hon they 
in tinctiTvl) flit the sounlne»s of nil ihr filefnl 
<lcci»ion» tlut hail to l>e taken during tho i- 
lembl d»yi> 

t\aV the norV haa on!) ju t begun It is a 
lifi) un I iWth htrusvl for m Tin fn«l has to 
l>o ft fast to lh( fini»h or iintouehabdiir has 
to tro iiovf U M ft inniciilous lavk I mu^t 
n *i t! 0 ftfli'ction of tin millions wlo have 
tlrukiil to llos. meeting* I hue to nre<>tle 
With (?i>l IIim«.lf lilt !I. IS iKilh m^nl'^nt 
an! iinrimg lie «iU hare full sum n I r Or 
mil Tlte Ui'> ft t wa« pomlly only a pnlule 
to what !• T‘t to com Hit no inon of tins 
•p** •uhtj n Hi* niH not mm- !> d ne I can lut 
Iry lii-rtrew rthy of ih<*»i<-nne« if il las n comt 

.taf y I /■ ff rliU I > llrrr 'He UfttiUeh 

a! iliiT you ‘jv-ik 1 1 
cl «k 1 1 n»pU-tiih illy 
u I* aa 1 l> rx* 'cc h 

f ht 

I hvTi* altacit Tcftitm.l ,ny I stnogtli.* 


shipo for worthy students from tho so-called 
depressed classes and other social service 
octiviUca would further the ideal of Raja 
Ram Molum Roy as a social reformer 
Establishment of a few Raja Ram Molum Roy 
traxelUtig scholarslups will aid the cause 
of cultural co operation between India and 
the rest of the world 

Lastly, this trust fund (Raja Ram Jlohun 
Roy centenary memorial fund) should be so 
administered that it will grow, through contn- 
biitiona and donations , and eventually it 
will be n source of doing great service to 
humanity 3 am fully coiiviuced that a 
movement to perpetuate the memory of Raja 
Ram Mohim Roy, on a permanent basis, will 
be a success and of unmense value to India 
if responsible persons ns Ladv Abala Bose, 
AcharyaP C Rai, Rabindianath, and others 
take the iiuitiativc in the inattci 
San Remo, It ily 


i* far Kill tl r nti 1 nears ihf 
Ojr» in In I I look^ rr\ at 
n way 1 d "■puji « 


C. F. ANDREWS 

Our love to \ou anl nil tho members of llio 
ever growing fiinufy 

20 10 3> "iours 

(&/) Mohin 

■kcravaln Jait 
1‘oon i 

My dear Clmrlie, 

1 have two leliera to answer Of course jour 
dm ion 19 right, ‘^our prohlem of untouclmhihlj 
IS in ft wnj inon complex than mine Un 
toiii-h ibiiitj IS ft dying cult anl has an tver 
crowing nrmy of rifonnerj to ik'd it death hloi\s 
■kours shows no Pigns of dying and claims 
many mpport rs in tho name of scionco And 
vou have very few workers. Hut as you und 
1 linv- ni?enttdly fouml, vihitis dilltcult for 
man IS easy lor Ooil Any wiy we huobut 
to do our part of work, and I shall priy for 
Fuccc^s m your work 

I ftssuro you I do not want to kdl lirolher 
ftss.' He IS m Gods Fafo keenitig If He imans 
to etarve him nuther your cilort nor mine can 
eav« him lor il indent hoi* floun hmg on 
goals indie anl p] nly of fruit with some honio- 
mala in-al thrown in 

Gunil V M lUdl at It. That htllo fitst brought 
mo mmy undnamt of tri.aL«uo.*. Ciumlcv was 
Ui n h*"l fml If 90(110 one ha I sai I “fift to 
fill Gunilev" I shoul I have done it without 
n tccon I tl 0 ight. 1 was dying to find n conur 
m lu9 hurt. TlLank Gotl, I found it tUwu^h 
lie Ia*L 

, l*oTo from us nil 

* Mohfln 




ENGLISH 

FVLT or THr MUGIUL F-MPIRC. Bj Sr 
Jiiunnth SarUr loJ / / JMlai it C wirtr 
amt % >w Qiltiitta fU S 

That P r JatlunMh fcarkar M (aUy ooaliftol lo 
wntB the hi«tory of any penod of the Kfnchal tmpirc 
n [nda doe* not requ re to he poinicd onl aftf'b 
In two Tolumw of which the work nnder ncjtee h 
the flr*t he hi* attempted to tell the itory of the fall 
of the Mn<*hal Empire frou the inwon of 
frhah III I'W to the Cniith eoti<iiie«t of IVlhi 
aoil kcepTMhip of the papnet but Mill I'citiniile 
I adi«h*n in and h'« attempt haa been entireK 
aacressfoL The work i* written in » timple 
and attmetirc etjle and the interest of the 
story IS throuphont enstnined Trof Satkar is the erst 
historian to attempt to smlheswc the rsrsian 
ifsrathi English Wench Hin li Uapstbani and 
‘■ansknt sources rebtinp to this iierioil of Indian 
history which piemled the Bnti=h penod He h 
right in holding that this onr immediate hi tone 

K t while It resembles a tragedy in its course is do 
i potent than a true Irasredy to puipe the soul by 
exciung pitT and horror >or is it wanting in the 
deepest instruction for the present The heMlong 
d'caT of the agc-ol 1 'fnsi ra rule in India and the 
otter failure of the last Hindu attempt at eiapire- 
building by the new sprung Mstathas arc iniirostely 
linked together and most be sfiili’d with accuracy 
of detail as to facts and penetrating snaljsi* ■* 
causes if wo wish to find out tho true solutioos of 
the problems of modem India an 1 aroid the jstuila 
of tl e past. 

The paper, pnoting -and binding of the hoc* are 
erecllcnt. 

DitRh GiiO'-ii‘' 

(ENdLI'-U) m throe styles and sires and OIlCV'IIlo 
bum {l!r\avil) for These arc all 

published br M. C ‘•arkar and Sons. Ckdculla. They 
ari, neatly pnn'ed on good writing papsr and besid's 
s'mng ihi- purposes of dianes contain ntucb naeful 
information 


LFHIU \N I^D^A^ MYTH Vr» 

Sul/atala Pa Jllu iralel m/h mler 

toliuirt bj III* n H rts* reproduced i« eoloun 
Ill/A on iHlroduelioii hj Jiabmlramlh jiinore 
PiMieM bj Karunabmlu u liras for U Roj <0 Aon* 
II I Botcboi/ir ^tifci Oil illn 


The subiert mailer of this book haa beca taken 
from Rengali books on Dehuh and the anake-goddee* 
)faiia*a It is well wniiea and rery neatly prmt^ 
on good thick paper The pieturee by tie autborees 
hare been lioely reproduced A* reg^s the story, 
ICabiodranatb Tapre writes in hi* inti^uction 

Mrs SnkhaUta Rao has caught in the web uf her 
story the epint of the ritiage epic of Bengal Behula 
which has sprung from the heart of our people and 
has lired lo oral tnd tion* sod folk lore, sung and 
performed by the local operatic troupes of this 
prorincc It girra us the picture of the ideal wife 
her benne sacrifice and conjures the atmosphere of 
home life la its humble majesty touching simple 
hearts with the beauty and depth of its sentiments 
“I fwl sure tha. this EIngli»h rersion of the 
etory wdl find a large and appreciatire audience 
mNPUSTAN YELVR BOOK im By S. C 
%rior \L C. Sarlar and Sons IS Cbileye STUare, 
Oilratta 


This book of I”! pigcs IS a “yearly hand book of 
facts laCoruiation and siattetics, etc. of India and 
the world ] ubtished for the first tnee. It is accurate 
generaUy spJsifcuig But there may be a few inaccn 
raciea oei ■e and there For inatance, on page 11 
Maslinis are said to number 2(X)CtlO(XIO in the world 
bat on pace 13 tho total Muhammadan poculation of 
the world is pven as 2o0 C0(X 


THE TIME?' OF INDIA ANNUAL, 1933. Price 
Rs S 

It eootains many stones and articles, and pictures 
ta cedoors and monochrome It u an interestuig 
annual The paper and printing are good \Ve note 
that hir llarcourt Butler with his “rast experiMiee 
of India in deieribing the Rimdila at Allahabad 
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_ WAR OR REVOLtTION* Bj Gtorgtg lafoi* 
Trantlaled by E IP Dirkfs Gfoi'i/' Alkn on! lumn 
Ltd London /Vi«* C# nd 


Hify «re o£ apcciil importance and interest JIany 
beloni: to tbe middle period o£ hia life and Bho'e Ihe 
infloenee fwbich produced Fors clnrijcra They 
are fall of viTid pictures and discuas intimately 
many faodamcDtal problems 


THE ItOnURV miTUDE 
PROBLEM! By k'untth I/ijrnm 
Inmn Hd London h net 


The thesis of thi« booh is that society to-dsT b 
based on the n^t to make war, which is funda 
mentally the ngnt of the slronpesl to take possession 
of the product of the labour of others The present 
decade may find the world faced with the task of 
establishing a new warlcss order of society as the 
only way out of the present ensi This must be the 
wort of the producers supported not bv force bm 
simply by a revolution in men a way of thinking 
The author’s eoneliision that a cirilisalion foundM 
on labour is the end of war “We shall says he 
' enter in this life into this new world into this worhl 
m which labour will be the basis of all law We 
shall do so with our mysticism which gires ns the 

knowledge that the treeatne«s of mm can come onK uinvi-m m 

from labour , and that labour leading man from theory that with the 
progress to progress an 1 up to Ihe highest hlwrstioo woman, the two seses 
that he can know, will permit him one dav to ..... 
decipher the enigma of being and moriog We 
agree taking labour to mean not merely physical 
labour hot all kinds of aseful endearour 

MENCILS. Tran»tal«d by Leonard A I /nil 
formerly of Ihe Cfiinme ilnrtlime Cialomi Tranrialor 
of 'Toe irviwyt of Oonfiietu' "The Omni v««7 or 
fie Centre, the O/mmon ” in//« eotoured Fronlteptee/ 

Longman’, Ortenand Co London de 1992 Pnrr 12 i' 

Sleocius IS perhsP* Ihe mcr«t intcrestini; of thi 
antieni Chtceae philOBOphers to us modeto* for h 
wrote on oucitions which confront the whole world 
today lie called for peace and fncndshit^ 


ngtions He taught that lands are won by good 
Korernment, nntlif war, and that goremineni is 
founded on the home nnd on teaching crery man to 
■ - ■ ’ ■» • - .1 1 - . — I. — translateil 


do h» duty in this book hi* words 
into simple siraightfomanl English 
eleraling work. 

in^M\LT?T TERKFk A^D TUE MIDDLE nwke educated oi 

FkbT B/ Pr k krnner, I'rofrstor CoUrge of The resistance of old 

Teehnoloi'j Berlin^ClarMlenhnry George of Ihe subject matter of this book 

Liimn Lld^ London /Vice 7 6 net 


Mr Ingram thinks that the modern sge has a 
senous contributiou to make to the sex problem in 
at least two important respects He analyses and 
mtieues some of the prerious attitudes wbicb bare 
been adopted a< for example the k ictorian and 
the popular religious standpoint There are some 

C r«ons who arc disposed to think that the Free 
ire ‘gospel is to some extent representative of 
modem thought But Sir Ingram gives hu reasons 
for denying tliat this is so. Ue subjects Mr Berimnd 
rossell a news on marriage and morals to justly 
trenchant cntieisin He advances tbe interesting 
leUcctual development of 

, jro becoming more alike 

and thnt whu he deectibcs as a “bisexual' siatid 
point may emerge We cannot of course supjiort 
all bis views 

ILIsURE Ih TUt MUDERh WOPLD D/ 
( Iklt/U Burnt fr>rge Allen tC Lnirtn Litf, 
tendon Pner >«» Od 

Certain moderu social cbinges have tended to 
gire t«><arc to some classes of men who did not 
in the past enjoy leisure Tbe results of such 
leisore have beeu important The author describes 
tbevc ebanns and results Uia position is that wc 
are ^ng through Ihe first stages of nn entirely new 
kind 01 nriiieaiion in which culture and tbe 
control of public policy will no longer be praciicalty 
tbe monopoly of a leisured class. The cinema the 
radio the motor car— used by those who work for 
a Jirieg— tend towards *Ocnl equality upon an 
entirely new basis New idenU of character and of 
social intercourse are being developed SocliI 
changes which are due to ncu mechanisms usually 


Thi* bool IS an almost encyclopaedic Ihongh ^ort 
study of mcvlern Turkish nationalism »□ all its 
asperts hL«lorical economic political ■»“ cnllural 
concluding with an abli discussion of 


auinor ccscrioea aw now -- 

Roman alpbaliet led to increased import ol type 
writers, with the coiiseqnent , ‘’5 * 

for shorthand typists, which has had its 
not onW on bosmees methods but on the empUrjineot 
education and status of womi-n 

THE «OLITVnA ''' kl.lUOR *9 

Hush, I Udot by J n irard H hilehMee »M 

tettn jialet tix being r'pro’/'i'''''’'’ 
rlrmruig’ bj Butlm nil one y 

lit tv timaef Laiermer George Mlm and Lnmi 
Ul ~i CJ net 

This book contains a large number of 
Roskia, none of which has previously been pauianea 


HVNDPOOh. OF BTIJn\ AND T1U^’EL I OR 
IMMW &TUUE\T3 GOING AlSFOtD Compilel 
for Mernniwnnt Slndenl iernre By B D 
I nnganodhan li A» Serretary (!'' S) for Indian 
StHaenlu llrvad II iJA an irtr uluelion b/ Ifaruld 
J lui’U M A, I'Toft.’Sor of Paliliral - 

Ihe UHtreretly of fjonto 

Vfarfruf }rmre 73 Piie Qiinn Ocnera Sinlxrrland 
ly Aeeoriation fVess 1 If C A o lirisscll blieel, 
Calnelta 

It u a very uscEol handbook PcoL Laaki tays 
m his lutrodiiction that the compiler or anthof has 
“tendered an exceptionally useful service by 
eomnihng this little book It confoins information 
hanllj accessible without much laborious searching 
...v... of tmpootiinra throngh many university calendars which are not 
;,„c that ef a porirail of ^ |y c(^.ctcd 3Iy own experience of Indian 
George Mien omt cwutn gtndeota lead* me to believe that if they will think 
over It* advice very carefully they will be much 
mtww likely to beoefit by their experience of Europe 
and America than is otherwise possible. 
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cT>T.TriTTr« nnril^TFNTS OV Tlir cflccti\e etimplcs of tnnscrintion from one pf>le into 

another TTioi’ trho ore roal/y interest^ m litcrnturc 

^"!xy 

O-rford UmtcM!^ Prf»^ TVice 2‘> tiff ^ STUDY IX CUrAlIVE HISTOrvY 7^‘f 

This Uttk book will be fcr> useful to Btndcnts Interaetton of {!'• Ka^lfrn ant Westrni lioplri to 
o! the constitutions of the pritiah Dominions joo B C Bj 0 T Burton, 1/ A (ts /A Oeorg'’ 

journalists and other puhlipisfs Dr Kirtn* Altfn & VnicmJJl , London Price lOa Cl neS 

introduction of ST pa?es is \atiiaWe The existing Thu book is a study of the intcrwcaMiig of 
constitution of the nriti',h tmpire— to call it the ,^,onol eiorcaaions which go to the making of 

British Commonwealth of Xations la no consolation j,fc m the wholo^ of the known world 

to Indians— Ls neither logical nor easily intelligible nn to ^ K. C The date jC)0 B C sclectcil as the 

The editor has tried to indicate opposing ticws by F ^ cannot of course be ngidlj adhered to 
ginn^ copious estraets which al o serve the porposc Budj ^ ^i le field but in the opinion of the 

of showing the cyolntioa of the Dominion cons _„4hor m the two cases Buddhism and Confucianism 
titutiODs The Dominions have passed from self .. here ’the mark has been orerstepped by pexlnpi 

(mvernraenl to the sub'>tance of national sovcrogtiVy ,e»rs the freedom taken does not make for any 

though th-'y cannot ns act declare war or make 

peace. India has still to alt-ain self government lothor has eonsidcrctl history as the inter 

Se SwKt ov” Dis'vsimTfe" ^rv’tS, ”3'“ „.blo 

1 I'nK one ^ reiioniMy clcir cohprehcn.ion 

pciinj rncM of the roam movcmctiU of thought ns Ihey emerge 

These are well written pamphlets publishwl by clearly into history In his opinion the oul«tandinK 
The No More War Ifovcment 11 Doughty otreol dcrelopments prior to 500 B 0 were the emergence 
London W C 1 They are well worth perusal of the rrophetic school m Israel of Slordrusm in 

iM TxrrirvnT r^Tirtv mn tvtp nrixrirfrs! Persia of Brahmanism and subsequently Buddhism 

m India, and of Coufucianism in China He has 
R^.. ^\r R.Lf A»,ntT„ covered 0 wide field and has collected data from 

?, •'jVi man) sources He has nUo given mtcrcsting studies 

Lit 4 3A Collejc ^ju^re, CUeulla Pw lie If* rcligioes and wlmious sj^tems of 

This introductory book on civics is meant to give yicicnt times as well as quotations irora actual source* 
the Indian realer a clear grasp of problems relating docuroents 

to citireuahip The authors have snccccilcd in TIIE LIFh OP A MOGUL PEINOESS— 
rnaking it useful and inlorestin"- Tho »a«t two J\lUN\Bk BI GUM Dauohlcr of Shnkiaknn Du 
cMpters on cdueatioa for citizenship and the cmc Awlrea Bitenselion U,th an IntrtxlneUon In 
ideal are paruoularly stimulating and helpful The /^Mrewee Ihntjon Ocorge RoufMne and fiint. Ltd 
cemditions for good citizenship mentioned bv ihe Untni Pnee 10s Cd wl 20 B/iisfrations 
authors arc indtotl essential I ideas the people of .rc . . j ■. . . 

a state feel that the state is their own and by slory is connected with the elcaing years of 

the pTOWoUon of the objects of tWr commoftwealtn thohjahan when his sons, whom he had scut to rule 
they promote their o rn good and until the popular distant provinces for fear of (heir ambition rose 

will IS rctlectcil in the government of (he country a^mst him and against each other The authoress 
the active qualities of citizenship cannot possibij choosiu! 

develop Moreover it is of vital importance that no * '' " * 

ihsabibiy that stands in the way of progress and 
development of individuals or groups of men ebould 
be allow eil to exist As Woodrow \\il»on save 

Limit opjortumty restrict the fold of ongmaiirc > 

achievement, and you have cut out the heart and wmpnnicatos to the reauer tno storms that shabo 
root ot (ifl prosperity Ynvfhing {hat dejircsscs Vwb w«i\ oA axs ansrtftJi'e aensfiivo atfke to file “beauty 
flnjthing that makes the organization greater than df things and persons to pbjsieal and mental agita 
the man anything that blocks discourage**, dismays tion> to the glory of the race from which she comes 
the huraWe man is against all the pnnciplrs ? , the ancient prandcut of the land she 
of progro's The passages from great anthors -tunve all tim _..j. *. 

quotol at th" top of each chapter are very well ebenen 


the tragic story of Jnhanara a daughter of Shahjahan 
she IS able to picture to us tho succession of terrible 
events from ivithiu Unable to take an active part 
in them the Mughal Bnnccas witnesses all and 
Bufrm most from her secret jwsion The authoress 


and are poUtical'l) inspiring 

POMF PI CPUS OF ST'iLIk Bj JIrnrfj Bdf, 
y A _ Ocoige Allen anl I mcin It! iMudon 

Pome of the more important factor* in English 
ctyle sneb m* *ound meaning derivation position 
vnsphoftis and movement have been ilcscnbed m on 
inlLro-ting manner m this l>ook Text books of 
pro=odf and phnnfties arc apt to Iwrc Ihcir onwilhng 
realer* by drv technicalities Tli auitwr l«a, there* 
fore been wise m treating of hia subjects m a 
l>opular waj lie has eiven many illustrative 
quotations from the great Ln„Ush writers and some 


Mongs W Above all the reader is made to 
the ternole power of a cold unscrupnlous will as 
kuruigzib throwin,. Off tho mask of subservience 
advances step by step over the bodic, of his brothers 
to seize hi* father b throne 

.V ’*’*^*1“.^’'''''’°"' which are all fine, are meant to 
throw h^t on certain jioints m the book and to 

convCT to the realer some idea of the surroundings 
and the ntmosphere in which the Princess moved 

tl^wl ‘ ■'V'l" T^nlm 

<lfnham Pole has ns intimate a knowledge 
otIndia_iis lUy at home Englishmen -ar. 
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of the rnti«h Committee od Indnn and Burmin 
Affairs He was a member of the Barma I'oond Table 
Conference and is the author of I Refer loIiHin 
He IS a rei^Iar contnbntorto / f ij In tbt worl 
under notice he has written a lii«toncal surret of 
recent political erents and has added a survey of the 
more important economic and social eondittons. It 
should bo of frrent value to those who want a straight 
forward acconut of the events which have led up to 
the so-called Round Table Conferences 

TO F NEW BOER WVR. Bj Ixonant Ban>e% 
The Ilogarih Press 6^ Tarutoel ‘sjiiore London 
7s Cd ncl 


hKHATirV GINDHI ANDINDIA 6 hTRLCGLI' 
ion faW \1 \J Bi/A a lurrienrd hj J amanarida 
CAatlertee Uiled Ij B Si-n Oupiti anl H ChoieHhury 
ifelrra iS)oI Ayeittij 10 Cvlleje Square Calculi i 
Seeomi Elilton Irice Is 2 S 

The frst million of this booV was favourably 
noltenl tn this Reneir The second is a generally 
revia^ considerably enlarceil and partly re-arrangol 
edition A conspectus of Indies efforts towa^a 
bwarai from the eighties of the Hat century has been 
added ID order to show the historical bacLjrround of 
(be present struggle A few illustrations also bare 
been added 


The author eaplaini in the preface that the tern* 
“Boer” m the title which ‘tncllj means farmer 
and no more is cot u«ed with any special connola 
tion of race , nor is the term “Afrifcsner so u«ed 

m the text lecowling to him the enemy of Bntisb 
native jiolicy in Africa is not mcrclr the Daicb 
speakinsr &nth Afnrain but the Butch speaking 
South African reinforc^ by the bulk of the European 
settler class of whatever race Ihroiisbotti Bniish 
Africa. The “war of which the author epeats is 
thus m no tcn*e a racial one Indeed many 
men ol Bntwh stock are amoni: the delwinined 
TOtanea of wbat he has called ACncanensB Uis 
book u an attempt to show what the people and the 
Government of Great Bntain night still do to avert 
the erbis m the relations between the black and the 
white races towards wbieh events in bouib Afn a 
arc npidly moving It gives a detailed descnptiou 
of coodiiiODs la the 1 rotectorates for which the 
British Gorerament is responsible, di-<ru‘s«« (heir 
bearings on native policy (a Vfnea gescrally and 
•ugjnsts Luca on wbteh improvecuctit might lake 
place. 


ENTERTAINING GANDHI Bj Mertellesfr 
leor NtcAofsox and Ualson Ltd 41 Essex '^retl 
Lon Ion /Vice Ss wi. 


The name of the book lodicales its subject matter 
The pcene of the book is laid in the hesrt of Last 
London Before rrocccding to London lo lake jyirt 
in the aecond so called Round Table Conferenro sir 
Gandhi had written When I come to Ixindon I 
want to slay with the same sort of pcoj^e as those 
to whom 1 ve given my life here, fva he slaved at 
Kin,;aley Hal! and the people of the Last Lnd of 
i^ndon opened hoii*es anil heart to him ^havv^ies and 


dockcies Iwtorv girls and unemployed walk on 
concernedly an these j ages— as well as such people 
as Tolstora daughter Charlie Chiplin and (he 
IVvnetss of Italy and Remain RoIHnd The b<»t 
pves a good idea of how SUhatms ( ■uidhi spent bis 
tune IQ l.ondon and what unprrsaion bo male on the 
common people there It aSM> cenvejs a eljar impret 
sioa of wW the AiArom at Kingsley Hall la like 
An mtcresting and eU rating work 

TPLTIT VPOUT INDIt Can lie Oefll^ Bj 
I emtr / f fin B ilk a yrtfue In Iai renet Ilotisman 
Ceorqe Alien <£ t <fH Lll. Lon lot Is nel 
Father Hwin has writien this book to show 
In Britain how the present fituation appears m £bw 
H e reveals many things that have hspi^ncd w ^f****' 
montha that are not generally known m t (*** 
Intain The book is a rowcrful generoos !«*«« 
appeal to the Bntirh public lo face their respeneituli 


E«tSU‘' IN ORDER. No 1 Religion an! 
Cult irt by JiicgfiM J/iri/jiii No 2 Crisis m the 
Hesl bj Fcler irwf N 3 Chrisliitnily and lie 
\eir Age bj C Da raoii No 4 The liir in Ue 
Cloi ds bj E I llttlkm No 5 He \teissil j of 
Pldihes bj Car! AfAxi* Ao G Tie Russian 
RerijuUoa bj Stelolas Bcrlyate No 7 The Dnfl 
of Oen eracj IjlLd la Bcdojtri, 

The pmjxKe of ibi'. scrica is lucidly explained by 
Oirisiopbcr Dawson m the introduction to the first 
solumi. "lariiog from the chaos that prevojJs in the 
iDKilectual and moral ipberet of life m the contem 
porary life of Furopc tbe autbore endeavour to bring 
unity aud order to a distracted world Tbe disorder 
of imr modem world we nri told is due either to 
a deoial of tbe esistes e of spiritual reality or to the 
alterept lo treat the spinlual order and the busincaa 
of everyday life as two isdepndent worlda which 
have no mutual relatione III arc agreed that order 
must be restored, ibat life aa a whole must be orga 
ntzed but (he principle on which this orgoniratfon 
ebould proceed la not a maitCT of agrtement NS bile 
some maintain that the order to be restored ahali be 
exclasirely a material one others claim that tbe order 
roust also be spiritual There seems to be httia 
pcMtibihcy of restoring order on premises of material 
■she iroplwationa Our confidence in materisl order 
IS diminishing lu proportion to our loss of faith in 
nioetceoth-ceutury ideals (pp 1<) The attempt of 
tbe niaeleculh century to pro>cnbc ideals in 1 tcrature 
and etbiea while refusing to admit the objective 
exifclcncc of a snintual onler has ended in failure 
■nd lo- lay we nave to cl oose betiuui expulsion of 
(be spmtual clement from human life or its rccogni 
lion as (he vers foundation of reality In rehaEili 
latiD" (his futb m the spmtual clement aa tbe 
foutt latum of reality and as the rcquirenicot for the 
restoration of order the Ca holic tradition has a 
valuable contnbution to make and thbi senes is 
planned with the purpose of setting forth tho implies 
(inns of this trad turn 

The «cr>ea is well arranged It mcludes authors 
of vanooa Daliooahiieii thus trslifyiDg to the Catholic 
eharacler of the enterprise The volumes we have 
before us are well wr iten The stjl., u attractive. 
CeadecB will find in three volumes the Cathol o point 
of view lucidly staled 


To the many biographies of Iho founder of the 
Jesuit order Iho j rc cat one is added on the jusliii 
ea! on that it is a p«ycholcgical iniju ry into the 
t and spriwcs ot action vihich const inle the 


1 Ignatius An e 
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inttrestis a psychological nthcr than a hi«totual 


The author was an active worLcr of the Socialist 

rrohlcm '(pa^c ’’) " P‘rt> ami as such he has been able to pr^ent ns 

* llic aulW ailmits that the historical worV hw with an account of tho Tonreh of erenta In thow 

been tione to I'erfection by the great hisfonana of the troublcaomc Jays which is at once livriy and iilumiijn 

Soci t\ lie inrsues a (lifTcrcnt objeetue ‘‘The tin^ all the mon. so betaiisc of the anecdotes and 
fiindiracntnl lite of St Ignatius was his aniritual life conrcisalions which he has lairoilticed in the midst 

It 13 true that the hung of this spiritual life forced of his namtire Ilut the part) bus of the writer 

him into coutaet with the \vjtitKal probkow ot his w tallwc atrougly apparent on many pi{^ of the 

daj am! that he there showed liim»olt possessed of a book and hctict In epitc of the cvidenct of facts ot 

capacity which pUces him in the very first rank of winch lie speaks it is robbed of much of its mine 

European statesmen hut these gifts which put him as a cnlioistn of the 1 ascist mervement as a whole 

into the conipiny of Kichelicu and of Chaihim were Morcorcr, the author has ininew certain maltew 
the least of nis gifts (page 1) and purposely snpprwscd tbo*c incideiiLs wmeb would 

Va aiubitiau is the apriUj, ot action in some jicoplc mdicatu the blemishes in the conduct of the Italian 

and craving for monej the urge ot life in others feiKiahst larty He has hid emphasis on the crimes 

the love ot hwl was tnc dominating desire of Ignatius committed by the rascists but he conceals the fact 
life. "That he foundcsl the boeietv that he was that fascist nets of violence were often provoked 
almost the rcbiulder of 1 iiroj c— them in the lift, of by |ho f“oei*list acts ot violence nor do ire think tliat 

such a man were unt secondary things (t ago be is likely to win the sympathy ot his readers by 

The first truth about Ignatius is that ho was in asserting that Ih" position which Jlussohni occupies 
love with Ood Not until that lir-t truth is under uxlav in Italy w due to no merit of his own 
stood can any of the further truths about him be Iho author’s general survey of 1 ascut Italy is a 
properly comprehended (pogo ’SI) The energy of wilful misrepresentation of facts No matter whether 
the saintt has left cveriwliere its dents upon the we like or dislike Slussolini and his Ooveemnent 
world This snyinj. of 1 niicis Thompson is well the fact is there that under the Tiiscist regime there 


applied to St Ignatius Ixt us ramembor his great 
wess wa an organwer and as a tn\«t of the men hut 
let us remember how ematl he thought tho gifts 
how small indeed they were in comparison with his 

greatness as a lover— Bicutpalca likechatr (pagcSSj) 

MTlhiii tho limited scope of the inquiry the book original is guerre civile 

makea fascinatmg teodiug hut in vun would the 
render look for an ob]ccUve raluition of the hfi. and 
work of St Ignatius The author is contcnteil to 
point out that his work was the outcome of a domi 
satug desire to love of Ood 

P 0 Ritipos 


IS an appreciable increase of tho nationaF cflicicncy 
of the Jtalnns and to tty to bchtllc the real achieve 
tnents of ha-seism in power is nothing but absolute 
Jobbery 

One word about the name of the book Tho title 
... the original is guerre civile cii Itahe ’ \\ hat can 

be the intention of tbe translator in giving tho 
name which the book bears in the translation 7 
P Ray 


rilF INDUS J-FDEBkTION 


D M 


Lit Iitfknoir /Vier If* 10 

Thia book is neither a handbook nor a 
ecnous contribution to political science It will 

not appeal to the general publu, because it 
aamoiisanl detaileil studj in 


TEN TEARS 01 TTIUNNk IN ITALT Dj 
Ihctro Acnni /HiWis/iof hi/ t/cofjj*’ Aden anrf Uhirin 
lid 218 

The book is an attempt at ewitig us an idea of aUcmpis at being u ..t 

the political conditions of Italy during the imme phcoa and it will not aupeai'to ’thc*'8choraw°“L^uVe 

diale post war years -the internal chaos in the u is too elementary lu all other aspects The boob, 

couatry which ulUmatcly gave binh to an I including thi, index covers 39o pamfs and is dividid 

brought wiihm our ken the star of ta«eisro loto two parts flie first part U devoted to an 

Apart from the introduction which narrates the apt reciation of the theory of federalism and the 

laet that entitles the author to wntc the volume author has taken ]20 pages of the book to this end 

wvcTing The treatment of this portion is absolutely element 
*fy There is not a siiigle paragraph the contents 
S'® of which are not already ivell known to the stadeats 

Period 3 The Oomipati^ of the I actones 4 The of even the undergraduate classes If such a 

Poeialist Cnsis 5 The Fascist march on Pome f discussion was wt aU Tpn^«TMl iK,. r.v,iw„, 

The Matteoui Case 7 Mussolini s Second of I^ber have boded down his ideas Ind^hoighta S tSntl^ 

8 A General Survey of 1 ascist Duly At the end hve to thirty pages He has not been lustified on 

here 19 an epi ogue eontaimng the author « open any aceouii to take so much b pace only bv war 

.v I, , , of retR«hing the memory of bis readers ^ ^ ^ 

The hook falls in with the other books of its In the second part he discusses tho possibility of 

kind written by thore raeTOber* of the disbonded applvinc the Pnnmiles of 

eooiahd party d Italy who bung m exdc to varmus SfE^' He Tjus wuh m^oducfon"^v 

parts of Europe mrtieularly fawilrerland ami Ixindtm covers more than fifty pa^s of the l^k The 

are trying to uet back that power and eootrol met the introduction lo hn usnf.u ik^„i.i i._.. 'i® ^ j 

dctiny of their nation which bat for their own eSSt It shoul?! 
mistakes and lack of courage would have been theirs the lotcrnlav of iinifvmrr 
The anibor bim«eU Ttcogoiies this fact when be Indian h?smry Rut^thn 

ays I have pointed out on the evidence of facts under tho camion The Hwtonclntactii'finnliF^^'L^'^ 


says 1 nave poiniea out on ine evioence ot facts under tho caption The Historical UackyrDund^ i n 
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mth til's fitnacwl np-'t w « mete suramwy of 
D Amb-^lbw * bwfc on the evolution o! prorincul 
finance in India, fn the chapters which follow 
the wnter haa tned to discnaa the constituhonni 
prohlema of India m all their aspects. In *0 dotog 
he has introduced into the bool, topics which hare 
at beat only a distant bearing on the subject with 
which he is mainly concerned He professes to be 
an idealist in commnnal matters, bnt all the same 
he goes oat of his way to embody in his boot long 
•discnssions on the conmnnal questinn which do not 
fit m at all with the scope of the worl under 
review 

The arraneement of the book is the mwt di appoint 
ing thing in it. It of a disenreive nature. one 
go*s throueh one chapter after another one feels that 
the writer has read a good deal on the federal con 
atitiitions as they arc being worked abroad Pot 
b« does not seem to have found time to think 

over the materials that he has collected 

Lord Bryce once complained that people read too 
ranch and Ihoughl too little. The present b^fc 
lUnslratcs very aptly the evil consequence of that 

habit „ 

KaCTlLTA 

AKS^Rl A fonolUneh^pIfr jft {>/ of 

Mvtn PkiJ«*^phj Bj P iL V/odi, 11 Pb D 

CWf«!?« Bhnrnasar 

This « a diasertation for the doctors deijree in 
the UniwrsitT of Kiel In « the author claims that 
the term ifeMcn so frequently found m Indun 
thought, stood for a philosophical doctrine which has 
been much obscured if not entirely forgotten ^ 
aubsequent writers. IBs suggestion is thst the word 
Akmra in the Oita, the Upsnisadi the Drahmasntras 
and the Hihahharata has b^n wrongly explained 
in a vanefy of senses by Indian commeotatora. Toe 
•term had acquired a technical meaning almost from 
the beginning And it was ignoraoce ot thia onmnal 
m<nn ng that led later commentators to introdorc 
such ambign ty and looseness in its interpretatioo 
Dr TIoJi seeks to ascertain thi- ^gotten meaniDg 
by the examination of an array of texts 

It seems donbtfnl however if he will succeed m 
•persuad ng many Saoskntista to accept his meaning 
When for instance he contends that the word 
Pradknna is consistently used for Puiwn {p Wf be 
proba’ly claims too ranch lie refers to the Mababnarata 
XIV 19 47-49 among other passages >n support of 
this contention Nilakantha the commentator of the 
TIahsbharata does not ace'll this meaning and it is 
not evid'mt that Dr Modi s is the only PO«^w 
interpretation And the meaning that he nftnpirtw 
■Xo Akt/irt r»t. that it n the rnled the Hoy's The 
s/Aarma (p 14) or that it is the animate batare 
-fp 15\ also requ res more evidence insn be baa 

''’^Yant of space forbids us to go^ into a detailed 
•examination oi his arguments and of the passai^ 
Teferred to by him After all, the settling rf the 
meaning of a particular wort, however imi^ant 
do-w not give ns a new philosophy Awl the 
book 13 a cntieisra of certain texU rather than 
lhi» enoncution of a systematic pnilosophir aoctnne 
Still the commenU are suggestive and deserve notice: 

D a BiiATTscxiAiun: 


There ate a great many books on the U S' S R. 
some good some bad, and many indiiTerent but there 
are very few which are to well wo*th the trouble 
of reMiog ns Dr Gunan a Dr Gunan is a 
comparatively voung man having been bom in 
]>DiRgrad tn 1902 and it is to be hoped that he 
will M able to mamtam the high standard be has 
attained in this book in hts future pablicatioos 

Dr Gunan first of all slates the psychological 
and aoetal background of Bolshevism then its early 
history and what are the ideals at which it aims 
rinalfr Dr Gunan contrasts the Bolshevist doctnne 
with tne religions ideal showing clearly the points 
iMth of agreement and differenee. 

It IS a truism to point out that only greatness 
aronses opposition, and the success of Bolshevism 
IS shown by the natred and fear with which it is 
trgarded by certain peoples and Governments of 
Europe Such people, however are apt to forget that 
merely proclaiming that a thing is wrong will only 
connoce those who are already convinced Before 
one can suecessfntly attack any tden or movement 
one must first study to find out what it is exactly 
that one wuhes to destroy It is impossible to 
underxiand Bolsbevum without knowing its philo- 
sophy No doubt Its success and the practical results 
of that philosophy bare been closely bound up with 
particular histon»l and social conditioos But their 
philosophy IS not simply the result of these the 
expressioft and justification of a change m the classee 
goventiog Russia. On the contrary it has to a yery 
large extent determined the external development’ 
<P 206) This u a book iben that can ^rdly be 
loo atroncly recommended to those who wish to 
understand the implications of Bolshevism, and should 
be read both by those who egreo with the Rnssian 
expenment, and also by those who disagree 


There eiists today a aehool of young Roman 
Catholic wnirrs whose books are always worth 
reading whether one agrees with their contentions or 
not The two beet known writers of this particular 
t^ are Jacques Sbntain and Christopher Dawson 
They may lack the dogmatic bnlliance and invective 
which cbxractizes the outbursts of G K Chesterton 
and Hilaire Belloc but their books are as a rule, far 
more worth studying The underlying theme of all 
their writings is that the cure for the present 
disorders ts a return to the “good old days of 
Europe before the Reformation The idea is not 
blatantly trumpeted forth but it is the inevitable 
rooclusion to which their books would lead 

In the present cue the author attempts a sort 
ot study in social biology in which he shows the 
ongin and growth of a cultnral organism, and he has 
chosen for his period one ot the most neglected 
periods in Furopean history namely the interval 
oetwveo the fourth and the eleventh ccDtnnes lie 
shows that despite the apparent confusion and 
emptiness, the penod witnessed the growth of 
^ropoon unity It la an interesting theme and 
has been dealt with in an mterevting manner but 
what would bo still more interesting is the working 


lOI^flFVISM, TIIFORV AND PRUHTp^ 
lYaWcawr Qunan pp 40"^ prue 10 6 bArrt aita 
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OTTAWA TRADE AGREEMENT 

KVLIM UVMAN SVIIKAU 


T HC Tnde Vgrceincnts negotutwl »t 
Oltwv nn <‘\pnt 

of groit rmgnitiulc 'ind importmco 
To chinCtcnrc them ni unrkmg the 
ndopUon b) a fe’W cownttvea of the Brit\‘^h 
Empire of a new tnnfl polic> is to 

miss their entire si'nificmce They Imc 
introdnocd into the cowt^ic of intcmiUonal 
trade a cross current of «ome strength and 
influence They will cause great changes in 
tho diTCcUon of world trade and hnng about 
an econonuc re grouping of countrie- and 
most probably also a re shuffling of world 
tariffs They will possibly set in raotvon new 
economic currents whose direction and effects 
cannot oven be anticipati d 

The decisions of Ottawa caouot be viewed 
in isolation Forming as it docs an important 
oiganized economic unit of the world, snch n 
fundamental change in the fi«cal polici of the 
British Fmpirc as 18 proposed bv the Ottawa 
Conference is bound to hare striking consc 
quenecs on world trade The moat character 
istio feature of the depressing times through 
which we are passing, and likewise lU most 
dangerous aspect, is the contraction in world 
trade estimated not only in money values 
but aUo in volume If wc ndroit that a 
revival of the dried up channels of inter 
national trade is essential for the recovery 
of the world, the ultimate test of the success 
or failure of the Conference is whether the 
trade of the world is likely to expand ns a 
result of the deliberations at Ottawi, and 
whether it will facilitate and increase the 
mass of profitable intetchange of commodities 
I have read a lot of claims made on behalf 
of the Conference by its protagonists and 
supporters, but not one business man, cco 
nomist or statesman of repute has go far 
claimed that the Trade Agreements signed 
at Ottawa will contnbute to an increase in 
world tnde It seems to me that the failure 
to take a larger wow of world condibona, 
needs and problems is the cause of the trawc 


tcnnontiK* misdirection of Oltniia It is 
difficnlt to see how mere changes and adjust- 
ments in etisting tanfls of a group of 
countries caa achieve an increase in the total 
volume of world trade By quotas and 
preference it may be possible to in rease 
trade between members of the Empire by 
diverting it from foreign countnc' The 
reactions to it are obvious If Empire 
cmintrica reduce their purchases from non- 
CmpiTC countries the abititv of these latter 
to buy from the Empire is thereby reduced 
Gams within the Empire are mot likely to 
be offset by losses outside the Empire It is 
the volume, not the direction of trade, which 
IS ultimately accountable for economic 
progress Viewed from this angle Ottawa 
certainly cannot be considered to hare even 
attempted to make the possibilities of world 
revival brighter 

On the contrary, there ore positive 
rca«ons to believe that the results of Ottawa 
may constitute a strong hindrance m the 
path of economic recovery It is universally 
admittwl that one of the chief causes of the 
present shrinkage in world trade is the 
rcstnctions imposed upoa the international 
movcoient of goods by tariff barriers By 
imposing fresh restrictions and heightening; 
existing tariffs tlie Ottawa Conference has 
aggravated the situation instead of casing it> 
The tariff index of the world is higher to^aj- 
than it was in August last on account of the 
Ottawa impositions Other countries will 
certainly resent the preferences in some cases, 
and may even translate their resentment into 
action People who minimize the possibility 
of retaliation are perhaps not aware of the- 
divene ways in which imports from a certain 
country can be hindered witliout actnally 
imposing tariffs 

There is yet another important considera- 
tion that IS generally overlooked by the 
supporters of the Agreement The total 
prodnctivc capacitv of the world is far m 
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Exi*OItTS. 


I’fc-W.r 

cra,;o 

Unuc<l 2j I 

Bnt]«h Empire ll 1 

Olhei lorciifii Countries 6S.0 

Graud lotat— lOOO 


United Kingdom 028 

ltriti«h Empire CO 7 

Other I’orcign Countries “lOO 

Grand Total- 1000 


PoslAVar 

BM.ragc 


414 

W.C 

1000 


102829 l'>2'i-3<l 

21 I j2LS 

355 too 

CI5 CIO 

ia»o icon 


lMi‘oirr8 


57 G 
tA2 
.U8 
lOOO 


417 

311 


159 


1000 


ly-tiwi 


JIO 

too 

eo4 

l(»JO 


10J1.32 


355 

415 

555 

lOOO 


Tho mam {catuic of India’s fotciRn trade 
as re% caled by these figures is the tendency to 
import a larger proportion from, and to export 
a larger proportion to, other foreign countries 
India’s exports of mcrchandiso to the U K 
have been steadily declining after the War, 
especially during the three years 1028-31 
In the year 1930-31 whereas the U. K. 


prtrcha-5cd only 21.0 per cent of our total 
exports, non-llmpirc foreign countries pur- 
chased ns much ns (lO.-l per cent. The 
following table of the percentage shares 
of the principal countries in the total 
merchandise trade of India forcibly 
illustrates the direction in which it has 
developed. 


United Kingdom 
Bntish Empire 
Other Forcigu Countries 


Pre-War Post War 1928»2a 
average average 

400 105 31 1 

523 434 

47? 47? 5Cf) 


1100-30 1030-31 1031-33 

300 20C 314 

42.5 42 4 44 7 

575 57C 55J 


The share of the United Kingdom in the 
total trade of India has been steadily declin- 
ing after the War, whereas the share of other 
foreign couiitnes has been increasing. 
Economically the United Kingdom and the 
I. Empire count far leas than before tlic War. 


Compared with the pre-war year 3013-14, 
imports from Untain declined by about 
29p c in 1931-32 m spite of the fact that 
India granted her substantial preferential 
duties in iron and steel after that 
date. 


United Kin^om 
British Empire 
Other roreign Countne* 
Grand lotal — 


Exports : Pnn'ATB Merowajidisb 

VALtlE AHP PeRCFNTAOE 

Vj1u,pS;^ 

94 as 114 dO 90 40 ^82 

155 02 201 Gt I3b co iS 

249 318 ... 22G ,^,65 5 

ICl 


It is evident from these fignres that 
jjon-British markets are more valuable than 
British market. The new duties would dis- 
criminate against a large group of countries 
which together not only buy a larger 
apportion of our exports, but have always 
hnuffht from India more than tlicj have sold 
t India. We arc discnminating against 


return to S? than ‘the'y 

from us, m favour of « ^ receivi 

has until 1931-32 sold to 

she has bought from 

a method of thh 

trade is a gross expor 

facts. ^ perversion of economi. 
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Imports from Sports to Net Balance 

1930-31 1931 32 19o(Ml 1931 52 1930-31 1931 32 

U K 61-.>9 4151 5123 4a33 —7 00 52 

Germanj 1‘>5S 1050 1453 100!) IBj — 11 

Japan 1451 13^.11 23CT H03 951) C9 

USA 15]‘> 1‘'&1 *>114 1429 6Ce 145 

Italy 4.51 353 753 5 50 3.42 1 91 


Bdeiom 4 67 302 7 

France ‘’59 ^ 17 11 

It IS noteworthy that among this group 
of India’s foreign customers the U K was 
the only country that bought from India 
less than she sold to India. For the 6rst 
time her purchases from India eTceeded her 
sales to India m 1931 32 This was entirely 
due to the boycott of Bntish goods If that 
were relaxed the position would be 
immediately reversed But even in 1931 32 
India’s favourable bJance was much larger 
in the case of France, Belgium, Italy, USA 
and Japan To select for tariff discrimination 
those who buy more from us than they sell 
to us can harUy be called economic wi«dom 
To do BO in the name of trade expansion 13 
mere economic cant In the long run such 
n policy will involve loss of markets and 
trade It will drive these friendly customers 
away from us If we decline to buy from 
them and shut out their goods by fiscal 
discnminatioD they will decline to buy from 
us The new duties will weaken our trade 
with the absolutely larger and faster develop 
ing non Bntish markets for the sake of 
problematic expansion in the Bntish market 
which IS not only smaller today, but is also 
shrinkiDg relatively as time goes on The 
new tanfl changes run nght in the face of 
the well known trend of our foreign trade 
development 

e will DOW make a rapid survey of the 
commodities in which India will receive pre- 
ference in Bntain In commodities like 
groundnut rice, goat skins, manures etc, 
our total exports to all countnes arc much 
greater than the total imports of Bntun from 
all couutnes hven if as a result of the 
preference India were able to capture the 
entire British market (a highly problematic 
eventuality) she would still have to seek non 
British foreign markets for the larger part of 
her products In these markets Indian 
products will meet with keener competition 


57 4 4 ^90 Ho 

1 7'*’ 8‘’8 55o 

from foreign countries whose products hav c- 
been excluded from Britain Under these 
circumstances it is certain that on account of 
the natural competition among Indian pro- 
ducers they will not get anything more for 
their exports to Britain than they will get 
for what tliey sell outside III that prefer 
eoce can do for this group of commodities is 
to render the competition from foreign 
conotnes less severe in the British market 
but that very fact would intensify their com 
petition in the neutral market where we shall 
cither lose quantitatively or in the pnee, 
perhaps in both Again, by keeping out of 
the impcnal tariff nng we no not stand to 
lo«c much in this group of commodities In 
some of them India has a monopoly fjute 
shellac, my robalans), while in others she 
eojoys a preponderating position among 
Empire producers Exclusion of India would 
raise the pnee of these important raw mate- 
rials sod Bntain is not likely to do so 

There is another group of commodities la 
which total British imports exceed by far the 
total exports from India. Examples are coir, 
taoned hides and skins, tea, linseed, pig 
lead, cotton mantifactures There are appa 
rcotly large possibilities of expansion in the 
British market for our exports of these 
commodities But the chances are that this 
expansion will be achieved rather by the 
diversion of trade from neutral markets thnn 
by an absolute increase lu exports. Consi 
denug that in tanned hides and skins the 
Empuc Is already supplying 78 p c of the 
imports of the U K. and that India s exports 
to the U K. form 73 p c of the total imports 
to *he 17 IT and 89 p c. of the total exports 
of Ind a the possibibty of expansion is 
extremely limileA W e are probably supply 
mg to the U K as much ns wc can, and 
prcfcrvace cannot secure any appreciable- 
increase in our sales 
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111 n V M o n\MAmu 

}i rarajo f J ithrjfn/ram 


T nrni cm be hi "cucjiI pmspentj 
m m ngc of bitterness mil <baos 
Therefore it is tin boiindcn diitj of 
cverj Imlnn to lontributc hw mite 
to the romoNil of niiAniuler«t inding» nml 
hitred -ind the crcition of n united India— nn 
nid, not a ineuice, to the much hoped for 
intenntional poice and eolidarit\ 

The most fundamental and important 
factor for the attainment of national unity 
18 the recognition of the tnith that, iinder- 
Ijing apparent dinorouccs, there is essential 
unit) among all the people, irrospeetuc of 
casto or creed or race, and the induidiial haa 
no significance apart from the rest of socict) 
Any ittempt at the unification of the counlr) 
18 sure to pro\c futile, utdess the aanous 
parties possess mutual confidence and sinccntj 
of heart Suspicion should have no place , 
md the a anous sections should recognise, ns 
a Chinese philosopher says, that human 
nature i« essentially good That la the nglit 
spirit m which one should approach this 
great problem of unity Therefore the political 
movement which attempts to unif> India 
must necc'ssarilj be given a spiritual basis , 
for then alone, and not till tlicii, will our 
much hoped for ideal descend from the region 
of abstract idealism to the plane of practical 
politics 

Tiio histone fast of SInhatraa Gandhi has 
roused the slumbering conscience of the 
country, which if hept awahe, may soon 
remove uglj differences and unite the country 
into one solid whole As a result of this 
great awakening, the Poona Pact came into 
existence and tlie cniel custom of untouch 
abiht}, that has vivisected the Hindu 
communitj, is rightly challenged In its 
wake followed the Allahabad discussions at 
the Unity Conference Then we are told 
that an All Parties Conference will be held in 
Allahabad Whatever may be the fate of 
these conferences, one thing is quite clear. 


fiameh, that Ihe niajontj of the people arc 
penee-lov mg and peace minded and arc eager 
to unite into a real nation Some people mav 
shout ngnuist these pacts and conferences, 
but that need not be mistaken as the intention 
of the tountrj not to unite W hat nation 
13 there in this wide world that ts so complete- 
ly united ns to possess a population thoroughly 
unanimous in aspirations and demands and 
where not a single voice of di 8 «ent is to bo 
heanl ^ That is an Utopian state of nfTnirB, 
fl thing which IS next to impossibilitv in 
this imperfect world of ours 'Wenrenot 
very much concerned with stray cases, os 
long ns the majority la overwhelmingly on 
the right side Any attempt to belittle the 
desire of the people to unite is euro to prove 
most unfortunate, even fatal That docs not 
mean, on the other hand that one sliould 
exaf^rate a hollow unity 

It may take a long tune for the people 
of a country to form themselves into a 
solid nation But when the proper time comes, 
this proceos of unification g-iUiers great 
speed and in an unexpcctedlv short time 
a hitlicrto disjoined people may unite under 
one banner , and the moral reaction of such 
a process is generally irresistible Let us 
hope that the proper tune for such a uintv 
W.H Bom come, it .t l.asnotnlrcaa, come 
Tlim a, o people of I„dm will come toffclher 
mtli a dclorminchon to i.mto by arrmne ot 
a snbstantnl ogreement on all the oolatmdinir 
qucation, Everj ono should mootetervono 
else with u pteparednes, more to g.vo thlu to 
receive, tod they should upprouch the “b,eS 

luthaf™, “>fi»l>ne.s 

iX^ “"t 

X Itifee, ■>" “Jllocg 

It “P™**™ then af 


sound nation, whether 
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on“ section slightly g^los or another loses, 
it IS immatcri'il, a^ ‘it is all in the familj/ 
as the saying goe-, and as iiniti is beneficial 
to all concerned 

It is obvious that an all India units is 
impossible without Hindu Moatem umt\ 
The bitter experiences of the pa«t need not 
be narrated once again It is high time 
these two peoples of the same soil understood 
each other better The highest form of Islam 
hardlj differs from the purest form of 
Hinduism "Whether it is \llah or Brahman, 
wc arc all the children of the same father 
'Wbut IS good lit Hinduism is, broadly speak 
ing good in Islim And one can never 
understand how the true lutcrcsts of the 
Moslem a illager realU differ from tho«c of 
his Hindu brother If the crops arc good 
both Hind i and Mahammadan peasants 
rejoice, and the gun and prospcrilv of the 
country is \cnly the gam of both the lom 
mnnities The same red blood is coursing 
through the \eiaa of the Hindu and the 
Mussalinan alike, and compassion and 
humamti arc the valuable po'ses tons of both 
tho brothers— •Hindu and Muhammadan Then 
what u the cause for so much discord ' It 
IS nothing elso than the superficial mis 
understandings based on false notions N\ hen 
once these misunderstandings are cleircd, 
the way towards mutual co-oporation becomes 
case and plain Then neither the statiiton 
niajontv of one communitv in one provioce, 
nor the constitutional «afe guards for the 
minority coranuimty in anotlier, will be of 
much importance, if at all of any value As 
long as there is suspicion between the 
Hindus and the ^[uharamada^s, these statutory 
proMMOus and safe-guards will be much in 
demand btill, real peace cannot be had in 
spite of tho cleverest piece of legislation, as 
long as the relations betw eon the two com- 
munities remaiD strained Good relations 
alone arc the best guarantees always It is 
to be hoped that the day is not far off when 
the Hindus and the Alussalmans would 
peacefully strive for mutual well being 

MTiat 13 Slid of the Hindu Moslem 
relations can profitablv be applied to the 
Moslem Sikh relations as well Mhv this 
alone * It can be applied to the relations 
between all communities, whatever rcligiou 


thev may profess If the fundamental truths 
arc understood, the Hindus, the Alussalmans, 
the Sikhs, the Christians can live togcthei 
in friendship and sweet reasonableness, for 
all true religions teach the same ultimate 
truth, though they may slightly differ iii then 
methods of teaching Mhitever may be their 
relqjion these various communities must 
realize tint they are all Indians, living on 
the same soil and under the amc sky 

In the same way the 4uglo Indians 
should make common cause with the re t 
of the people and do their best to bring 
about unity in tho conntiv This loiintrv 
IS as much theirs as anyone eUe’s Thev 
should not be treated a« an alien people 
for they are verily oni countrvmea, and 
their all is in this country The rest of the 
ladtaiif should treat them as fiJIow country 
men, aad it is certain that thev wiii respond 
Iti-alwavs the dutv of the majority com 
muoity to take the initiative in tho process 
of umfication, by dispelling all the doubts of 
the roioontv communitv bv show mg genuine 
goo<l will towards them 

And the domiciled Europeans and others 
must not and cannot stand aloof They have 
their interests in India, whether mercantile 
or economical or even spiritual, which last 
13 so manifest m the various activities 
of the missionaries, bclongiug to sev cral 
organuations, mostly foreign Therefore, 
it Is but jiroper that thev should 
not behave like foreigners nr antagonists 
They should share our joys and sorrows 
And they should mix freclv with Indians 
They must throw open their clubs and similar 
other organizations to the Indians as a gesture 
of their recognition of the eijiiality of all 
communities These Europeans must come 
into contact with the Indians and learn how 
Duicli ID common there Is between them 
Tlicn, they should join hands with the rest of 
the Indians and do their best for the adv ance- 
meut of the country And the Hindus and 
Mus«a!mans should interpret the domiciled 
tAiropeans’ anxiety for safe guards and pro- 
tection in a liberal «pint It is natural for 
a minontv to be eager to protect their 
interc-ts , and it is up to the majority to set 
them at ease in this respect So the Hindus 
and Mussalmaos must take these Europeans 
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L"! u? examine a (cw specific com- 
nioditicd 

Melal -. — Preference of 10 per cent has 
been given bv raising the standnrel rate of 
diiU by 5 per cent and reducing the duty on 
materials of British origin by 5 per cent 
Copper, brass and aluminium are of such 
universal use that the new duties would raise 
the price for the ma^s of poor Indian peasant'* 
The peenliar conditions existing in the IndLan 
aluinmtum utensiU manufacturing industry 
are riich that the new duties mil be a senons 
liaodicap The British and Canadian owned 
factories in India will be at a distinct 
advantage over the IndiaD'Owncd factories 
These latter will now be forced to obtain their 
raw nvatcnala from their competitors 

In the case of chemicals a partial increase 
in the duty on non-British goods is bound to 
raise prices, because under existing conditions 
a large proportion of Jndia’s rcnuiremcnts 
will have to be imported from non British 
foreign eoiintnc'* In 1031*32 it was 15 p c 
The rise in prices will increase the cost of 
production of many new Indian mdostrica 
using imported chemicals Increised price 
for chemicals would also aeiiously hamper 
scientific advancement. 

The standard rate of duty on toilet soaps 
and toilet requisites has been niiocd m order 
to give Bntish goods a preference, and hence 
a nso in prices in these commodities al«o is 
inevitable Ihc great mas., of Indian 
consumers is poor Their meagre income^ 
have alrcadv been seriously reduced b> the 
heavy fall m the price of their agncullaral 
proiluction, and arc nlreadv bearing the 
bunion of a policy of protection The new 
duties will inflict upon them an additional 
burden which thev can hanlly bear 


Imperial Preferunce is open to serious 
objection from another point of v ion Econo 
micalh India is unduly dependent upon 
Britain a dependence which has helped to 
stiflHe onr development m commerce, industry 
and banking and to intensify our political 
subjection U e should not forget so «ooii the 
great ecoQoniic le>son taught bv the War— t!u 
undesirabditv and positive danger of too groat 
n dependence upon any one country either 
ns a mnri>et for our goods or a« a 'ourcc of 
our imports A wi>e nation should not put 
all its trade ejws m one basket It is cco 
ivomiealK uohrolthv to check the growing 
diversity of our foreign trade India needs a 
more balanced distribution of her international 
trade India ts predomiiiantlv a producer of 
primary products which arc subject to 
relativelv wide yaiiations in vohiine from 
year to year ''o are most other parts of the 
Empire A heavy crop m any uic tear might 
so overbimlcn Empire markets tint priec'* 
would coll ipsc more ■‘enoiialv tl an if foroign 
markets were available to absorb at least 
some of the surplus pr''diiction The weight 
of economic eyid-'or points to the fictthat 
enses ate more bk b to an*® and to be of 
greater intensity m restnctwl than in 
extensive markets 

By pcnalixing the trade of such pre-eenmeut 
industrial nations like Germany, the USA 
and Japan, Indii would be depriving herself 
of the active stimulus of intimate trade 
contacts with their superior imlustnal 
technique and method -a stimulus which 
this eoantrv so sorely need Tariff 
discnmiDatton against their goods will 
lodircctiv hinder India s full economic develop 
ment and bring about a pirtia! economic 
isolation 
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Till' MOM UN IllMI’W 

into tlicir confulcncc mid trcit tlumi-ioiu 
of tlioir o\i n follv 

As ^\c 1t\ «tre''S on nniti nnnn^ tlie 
\irious cominnnitioo, will c j»nl impliisis 
•\\c ''tro ^ th'' import inco of ututi in the 
constituent units tlicm-ehc-, is « iiecos«nrv 
conclilion of mtiom! iimt\ ‘ Clnritl begin** 
it lioini, goes the siMng md then fore the 
uiut\ among the imjor sections Mould bti 
uungo if the nmt^ no mteriiiJl} tom to 
pieces with discord iml sub -utiom! feeling 
1 or example, therefore the Hindu con 
mniiui should get rid of the glaring section 1 
ft clings tint exist in Its midst, IS n lirst st(, 
towirds the umficition of India The cist 
6) stem should shake ( fl its rigubti and th it 
ibomiuable blemish of uutouch ibilitx must 
disappnr, if the Hindus ire reilK iiixiou 
to be rccognucd is one xiholo So il is the 
sacred dut) of oven Hindu to tn to put m 
end to untouchibilitj, which has most 
hnicntablj and iujuriou«U divided the Hindu 
commnnit} Undtr the plea < f religion 
religion in its most bigoted tnd inrroMo<t 
sense, the so colled untouol iblo« ire kept 
aloof and inhumanlj subjected to terrible 
atrocities 

Reformers, b) self saonfice and personal 
example, niiist tn to por»iiadc the orthodox 
section to recognirc the eijinlity of tlie 
And the orthodox section must 
understand the realities of religion and 
di card useless forms Sooner or later un- 
toiichability inu't bo extinct and the orthodox 
people, let us hope, will appreciate the cfTorls 
of the reformer* 

There is another rjucstion which needs 
serioua attention XJnfortunatel_) the rlnsro 
between the landlord and the peasant or the 
commoner is growing wider Allloxcrs of 
peace and unit} want to bridge this gulf 
\nd as in all other such ease®, the cause of 
this bitterness is reciprocal Rnsunderstanding 
The landlord should Tvork for the well being 
of the peasant and s}nipathize with him, 
while the peasant should appreciate oTight 
the position of the landlord and unite with 
him in a loving spirit, as a co worker in the 
scrxicc of humanity The landlord should 
keep pace with the adxancing times, but 
the peasant must know that the landlord 
cannot but accept the limitations of lus. 


I OR .UM’ARV, ld‘1'1 

pO‘'i(inii and rc'pousibditi in life nnd tint, 

with so imuh rlake in the land, be has to be 

cinuni«pcc{ dii**t as the commoner niaj 
preetpitale things in hi** undue enthusiasm, 
so al-o the landlord in i\ ret ird things m his 
oxer caution lor that, neither need be 
treated is the natural cnem) of the other 
\t the ba«is there i®, there can be, no 
irreconcilable ili«agrccinoiit between them 
riieir tme interest? could nnd should be 
!aig:ol} common, niid rightly occupied, c ich 
Will find Ills prospent} m tlio contcutmiiit 
of the other Hot ns bury tlic past witli 
the dead The question i*, not who fired the 
fir«l shot HI this battle, but how to end it. 
The only xvax is through lo\ e and good w ill 
J lie weal and the woe of landlotils and of 
the poa-aiifs are identical , and they arc nil 
brothers So with all the emphasis tint is 
at one’s command, one should appeal to both 
the hndlonl nnd the peasant to «mk their 
diflcrences and to stand together iii promoting 
the general weal Landlord and peasant 
haxc their own good points, and wisdom 
lies in recogni7ing tlicm, and patriotism 
consists in employing thorn for the good of all 
Likewise, the unity between the cmplojcr 
and the cmploice is \ery essential for tlie 
integrity of n nation It is the primary func- 
tion of the capitalist einploxerto gue liberal 
wages to the cmploi ec or labourer A worker 
18 as essential to the success of an enterprise 
as capital itself , and the capitalist should 
realize this, nnd do all tint is in his power for 
the amelioration of the worker, both economi- 
cally nnd plnsically At the same time the 
labourer should not work harm to the capita- 
list By all legitimate means the worker 
could demand a proper share in the wealth of 
the countn, and his demand should be mot 
xvith promptitude Rut bettering one’s condi 
tion need not necessarily result in the ruining 
of another Suppose the capitalists arc 
reduced to bankruptcy, then naturally indtis 
trial enterprise will receive a serious set back , 
and consequently labour will not be m demand, 
thereby mcrea«uig unemploy ment Therefore, 
the economical prospentx of the country 
depends on the reciprocity of healthy relations 
that should exist between the employer and 
the employed 

Thus theie must be an all round unity 
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among the various sections of the people of 
India That anitj- alone mil shape India into 
a solid nation , and the demands of a national 
India cannot easiK be ignored b\ any Govern- 
ment in Britain This natural[\ leads us on 
to the question of the relations between Indm 
and Britain As existing at present the 
portion certain!) is quite undesirable This 
IS Undoubtedly the cruv of the whole problem 
The unity of hearts which has started within 
India must naturally outgrow the national 
limits and should go on uniting the people of 
aarioos nations Tor after all, nationalism js 
but a stepping-stone to a higher unity, namely, 
intemationalisro Therefore, that it wonld be 
proper if India and Britain came to an 
amicable settlement, is beyond doubt \ 
thousand Round Table Conferences arc sure 
to fail if the contracting parties negotiate in a 
spirit of suspicion and distrust \V hat is 
wanted is good anil on both sides In mutual 
co-opcratiOQ and genuine friendliness England 
and India must solve all the outstanding 
problems that are confronting the two coun 
tries, so as to benefit both Even in our 


political fight, which, let us hope, will end 
soon, let us not hate the Britisher , for hatred 
and violence ought to have no place in a 
cmlired world At the same time the 
Britisher must acknowledge the great worth 
of India, and should render to India all 
her legitimate rights Let the Britisher 
yield to India in all her )nst demands , 
and the latter will not be wanting in 
reciprocity of practical friendhne&s Now 
the British Government should reduce 
to the utmost degree po-siblo the scope 
and the practical application of ‘emergency 
legislation, so as to ensure alike seLiiritj for 
the innocent and clemency for the mi«guided, 
and restore to freedom large numher of tho«e 
now under duress and the Congress should, 
on its side abandon non-co operation and 
civil disobedience Then the two nations 
would be united with the lmk« of right under 
standing and friendship and advance hand 
in hand lo the great march of mankind to the 
goal of p( acc on earth and goodwill among 
men everywhere under the sun 
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K N CHATTERJl 


I F Perscpolis is the epitome of Achacmenid 
art BO Is Isfahan that of the Islamic 
art of Per u There mai be individual 
specimens outside Isfahan which 
aurpa-s those of their own class in that citv, 
but nowhere else in or out idc Iran, is 
there such a wonderful collection of remains 
-so ^inirac?rcn'‘iic cfi ati ah ''Wrmiflj ^anrur. 
as in the metropolis of Shah Vbba«, the 
great Safavad king 

Scholars toll us that there has been a 
continiiitv— though not unbroken, a> nieasnred 
by time — m the How of the Iranian liaditions 
of art, and there is ample evidence m the 
monuments and art treasures of Irto 
accumulated and dispersed over a period of 
nearU two and a half millenniums, m support 
of their statement loreigu drnast««, 
onlside influences, succc'suc schools, all 


have left their indelible stamp on the artistic 
actiMtu:, of the various pcnod», but 
throughout there can bo traced the same 
capacity fer adaptation, of fusion of diffircnt 
Sv stems, and of artistic balancing of motifs 
collected from fir aod wide o\ era score of 
icntane* 

Tihft-tfcRnige qprft rfi ft-w fn'ft fiiere hoes 
Dot «eejn to be any artistic creation that 
can bo said to be definitely and cxcliisucly 
Persian In the beginning wc find Egyptian 
design and motif leavening those of ^feso- 
potamian ongui, with perhaps a tinge of 
the Ionian Greek in the mixture But the 
rreultant Achaemomd art of Persepohs and 
Sn a uodeninhly had an espreegion and 
character that was new in the hi tory of 
art Next came the ‘^elcncid and Parthian 
period* during winch Persia did little 
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l«fihin Mm} I 

blit 1 part of tlic Grook clrmonts 

tint an phuilj seen u, the scant) rounma 
of thit igc Then fallowed a chapter m 
the hnton of \raao Inn that etdrounted 

jii thofoiminsof 0 (apuiiK IWn culture 
The Graeco Rom in on ilir itioti of na/nutuim 
added to tli noble tnditious of the 
\cliacmontd period provided nn mni»lc 
foiuidatioii on which was Rndually bmlt (U 
noble edifice of ^a«anian cisiluation m all 
Its glories of the art* enft* literature and 
philosopln Contacts with India and the 
c>tlmii 8 further enriched the resources of 
Its artists and craftsmen 




.u/ f ‘'"'"ICI'M ofll„ omi,.ro 

tl.ro ish tlio Vnl)Mii,l„„ con,|„c,t „c .rf, 
ttniorod to piece, ,,11 ih,i ,i„blo and 
Croat t|,o eidtiiro ot lint period l„jced 
Ini. liaa neter apim readied the Iieidil. to 
which It ntlaiiicd during the ^ iss unnn i 
to tar a. art and c„l,„?o an .o"c™7‘ to 
the spnaca from ,tl„d, flonod the tlreaa of 
aMhetie in.piral.oi. of Iran had its remea 
oodoep dotv,, the heart of the peonino 

elear.ns'’,tp''l>t 5he'''del,i|?’ ea’iwr'bj' «,‘e 

_ . _ moat of ,1, older trad.l.ons, 

tranaformed and adapted to 
meet the nee, reqmrementa 
fhci, came the aaneiis 
mod.fieations and ereat.ona 
which followed Bucce«sue 
contacts witli now influences 
The Abbasid Caliphate, the 
Sannnids the Ihiuds, the 
rurkish GhnzncMds, Soljuks 
and Kliwanrmnns,all helped 
m budding the new structure 
with materials old and new 
Xhe Abbas, dg added 
Xgjptnn aiulBazantino S\ro- 
Coptic motifs and forms to 

Jtre'Srr^i:. 

show till, intlueace of bcjihiaa “h" r.e'’“? 

‘no 0 of the existing Abbasid 
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school , and the influence of Chinese ^rt 
begin miking itself felt 

Then cime mother citistrophc m the 
form of an invision bi nn uncivilized 
but evtromelj mrhko people — the Mongols 
under ]engh7R.hin The tree of nrt, jnst 


nbout to blossom was agiin cut down though 
hippilv its roots hid «unk «o deep that 
it revived But its growth wis stunted 
After Jcnghiz and Hulagu cime the likhin 
d^ni«U of Mongol* remarkable for its ncial 
and religious toWniiicc since from lenghu 
to \rgbun tho> were ill B uldhi t« 

The IlkhiR dinisti left it impnot in 
the realm of art in the di tinct and profound 
Chinese influence tho introduced iii the 
remoulding of the Per iin art of tlicir regime 
Cenmic decoration too m tho form of coloired 
tilc-mo lie, cinrc to the fore i« architect iral 
decoration d inng this period In short t! e 
Ilkhan pcnodpointed tl c W11 thitneo Iranian 
art wis to tike in the following erntunea 
and it IS within this period that the 
in(? lence of the older Indnn «chooI* mtde 
itself felt through the channel of Central 
Asiatic and Chine«e Buddhi t art Prom 
this time onward the fueion of Persian 
and ‘'ino Mongoliin irt — the Jitter an 
ofr*hoot of the Eiddlu*t art of Indian — 
proceeded in a inarielloii 1j ham onions 
fadiion 

\fter tl e Ilkhan* and tl e short it^me 
of feudil Persia iimc anothei storm in 


the shape of a fresh Alongol (Turkish) 
con([ue«t under Timur, who nviged 
and sacked the countrj with a ruthless 
ne » thit would have been unpirdon 
able even in in ignormt sivigo lernble 
missicre* npe cn inat>se and an orgj of 
destruction iccoropanied the 
con [ue«ts of this pious ind 
enlightened ^losJe/n thougl 
ill Ins wa■^ were waged 
agiinst other Mo lems in 
Persn Rnssn Indii or Asia 
Minor 

Luckih for Persn ‘'hah 
ilokh the fourth son of Timur 
proied to be i» generous and 
bmnine a mlera his father 
hid been the re%er«e and 
Horit ind Simirkand the 
scitb of the new government 
became the twii forums of 
Persian art and literature 
Bihnd tl irtist a id the 
cilligrat her b ilt n \li both 
adorneJ the court of thi 
Tun ind* The usc ot cmmelled bncka and 
fjiencc mo iic m ir hitecfural decoration ind 



Ijfahan V! Ospi Palace 

th harmoiiius fi*ion of tho Chinese Vbbisid 

and the tniU Per nn elements m the ip! ore 
of pnnting il o took place dunno- this 



Isfahan Omaraeatal t les in 'fa j I ‘^hab 
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period ind during the Lrbog 
regime of the Shiibamds 

Iho time was npo for the 
flowering of Persian genius A 
homogeneous stylo in art hid 
been evolved ba the Persians 
tlirough their cstraordinary 
power of assimilating foreign 
lulliiences and combining them 
•with the technique and motifs 
already m their possession All 
the mastery of technique and 
craftsmanship ncce«aatj had 
also been acquired, and, in this 
wonderful inclco ge of foreign 
technique and forms, had been 
introduced a delicacy and 
balance of composition, an ex 
quieitc refinement of form and 
a snpreraeli elegant matching 
of colour that later became tlic 
hall mark of Persian art 

The last Timurid, Babur, 
had been driicn out of Persia 
by the Shaibanid Muhammad— 
thereby uulircctK laying the 
foundations of the Mogul empire 
m India — whose successors had 
carried on the Tmund tradition 
of patronage of the arts, crafts 
and literature. But all the same 
tliei were foreign lailcrs in 
the land and as such there 


was pomo nmount of con- 
stramt felt by the patro- 
iiirccl 

This constraint was 
rcmnied b\ the ri«e of 
the Safai ids, a noble family 
of pure Per«nn origin The 
first ^ifavid, Shah Ismail 
I , nised the standard of 
reiolt in Azerbaijan, the 
place of lus origin lie was 
a Shi ite nnd as tli it was the 
national creed of the 
Persians, he was the fittest 
person to stand for Persian 
nationalism AH Persia 
rallied round lus standard, 
nnd soon Iran was free of 
foreign domination Though 
Shah Ismail's life was spent 




I 
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All Qapu Pecoration on Qutch 



ITIKERMIY OP THE PERSIAN TOUK 


- *3 M 

— 


T or the glones of her art. Now a new cn 

I seems to harff dawned, let us hope to be 

j followed by a renaissance 

Persian art ascended to the zenith of its 
glory during the reign of Shah Abbas the 
a! Great {lo87 1G2<1), and Isfahan was the 

K centre of this new world of art created b% the 

^ geniDs and guiding power of this tolerant 

and highlr cultured King The European 
1 Armeman and Chinese, all alike found a 

i welcome in tht kingdom, so long thei had 

J? something to add to the «plendour of the touit 

^ of Shah Abbas Vnd dazzling indeed was 

the splendour of Isfihai aftei it had been 
rebuilt and embellished bi the Shah 



Midrasa Char Dagh 

in fighting in defence of his eouotry, Iran 
was now free and mistress of her own 
dc«tinv 

Thus Persian art of the la«t period entered 
on Its golden age Under the Safavids 
Persian civilization became a radiant and 
shining force, and their court at Isfahan 
became an artistic centre of the highe®t order 
This splendour was maintained for a period 
of two centuries after which this uofortunatc 
land again evpenenced a «ene3 of catastri> 
phies in tlie form of AfghTn revolt and 
invasion, the campaigns of Nadir Shah and 
the anarchv following his assassination 
There was a lucid interval— all too short— * 
during the regime of Karim KhaaZend and 
hi3 successors but it was followed b\ a 
general dccav of the countrj and it* culture 
under the weak and eflete Turkoman Qajir 
dvna«tv which was ab clutch powerless to 
restore to I’crsia either her political status 


Poor ot Madrasa Char I!a>li 

The centre of Ibc citj- vras marled by a great 
open space, the ''JaiJan i '■hah ro n I which Bfood 
Ihe Oateof many colours Ua Q»pv which opened 
into the ojja! palace Ihe Moaejae of the fcsdr the 
cloeL house the royal 'fosijue or the Jfisj d i '•hah 
and the <lusanya or the Iraocnal marheL The 
mral palace the eastern end ot which op^ed on 
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to tlie Ma lin Uvl tunn ng alans U eo then 
8 de ear lens md parks about wh eh were Ecittered 
t av 1 ons the most f mous of wh cb 3 that of the 
1 orty Columns or Cl ahil ‘irtun tl 0 w lU of h ch 
arc adorned w th pa t nga In anotj er ] art of tl e 
c ty kblas I ph lei an avenue of mo mental 
prn)io I on« Ih Cl ar liagh or To r Cardens 
runn ng from the ne hbouri ooJ of the park of 
the Chah I S<.tun to tl e par len of ITa/ar Jar b or 
riouand \cres wi ch was also I oed r tl 
palaces stone water pools and play ng foo ta ns • 


• lien t rouiset 


Unfortunhtcl) the Isfalnn of to div is no 
longer the rsdnnt citj of a\p lia\o 

such MMtl descriptions in contemporarj 
1 nropenn trnt ollerr, like Clnrdm lime, the 
Mndilipm of birb-irous conquerors and the 
blind fin iticism of inulhl « nil hn\c worked 
townrds the dcstiwction oC the glories of the 
bclotetl cit\ of Shall Vbbis llut still wlnt 
IS left IS enough to cotuinec oiu tint the 
nccom t» referred to nbo\c Mtro not mere 
tmtellers, t il s On the contnri, it is bc}0iid 
a doubt that if those accounts erred at all 
the> err d on the side of n ndcstj 



Masj d She kh Lutfullali — Inter or Decoration 


The Alasjid 1 Shah 13 really a group of 
^even moaqueo b iilt on tl e plan of the classi 
cal Persian mosque which according to Rend 
Gro i 3 set is copied fro n that of the Christian 
basilicas of S\na According to tl is tl eory 
“the court of the ablutions corresponds to the 
atruim the I > an to tl c narlhcx of a 
basilica — here also lading the sane functions 
as tic aisle 11 a Trench Gotl ic Cathedral— 
the grille to a sort cl anccl screen the niha! 
to a um laturo apse and th mi aret to a bell 
tower 



FRESCOES FROM OH^HIL SBTUX 


Plate r 






riatell 


rrnscoES moM cumiil setlv 



rialelU 


FEESCOES moil cnAHiL smEi 



PlaJe IV 


iPF'cors FHOM cirxnii «iti \ 


1T1\CRAK\ OP THE PLRSIA^ TOLR 




Isf.>b n ChihU '^u I shoe 


Tlie 8p-\cioiis central court^ itd ol the 
Misjid 1 ^hab, squire in «hipe his fo «r great 
hwans arranged like the irins of a eross 
the one at the entrance ha> ing a g gantic 
porch open across its whole width and to its 
full he ght Fich of tl c e liwans at the sides 
and the entra ice hive two hilU roniiing 
parallel to each other bcl in 1 them tl it 
ha\ mihnbs and c ipohs on them, 
that IS to sav, these six hills form six 
distinct mosques as docs the great «anctiiarj 
on the far «ide of tl e court. The whole is 
an exquisite combination of wide «pices 
immense arches and missiie )ct beintifolU 
proportioned architecture — "a monument to the 
classical purity ii d balance of conception of 
the 'tafavid architect® 

The decorations in this mosque coo»i3t in 
the mam of coloured tik movilo wh ch adorns 
the structures all over with a dazzling array 
of geometrical forms in a bnght act plcanng 
combination of colours the predomiuatiog one 
11 


ben g bt te But there are so mmr tones and 
shades of other colo irs besides tl e deep lapis 
and the turq lotso of the blues used that the 
eff ct IS tl at of a carpet of mine colours in 
which the colo irs and shades have been so 
blenlcd aa to form a perfect simphonj 

The de< p blu w th »pr gs of yellow and ffreen 
6owm wn ch forms the jreneral lone of the 
entrance H q te a il derent shad from the softer 
Mae thu adorns the honeyromb mould ng^s and 
th s d Tte ce of to e is brought out w th 
«upr me art by Ihs po nted arches of fireen proof 
in runo np across the mterven p space .st II 
diferent is the nd scent bluewhch aiorns the 
two s de pioels of the door w th ts d "corat re 
mot re of a peacocks tad set off w th a blue 
medd on and four green bobbn shnped mol res 
or the grren sh blue spnfKcd w th jellow of 
the proiecl ng iambs or agam the skj bl e 

when rres .as a backjrtouud to the great 
ii!«rptoa in wb t from the Koran wh ch frames 
th door a blu wh eh is lent a most stnbng 
val e by the decided prwm of the ra narets. We 
may nnrc“crfedly adra rc the perfect harmony 
w in wb h these far ed faoc e« all these shades 
of blue and green are marshalled aod blended 
w th eSbrtless ease in the grandeur of the whole. 
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rnr modi n\ iirvn m i oh 

(bit celwtial -Tinpliony of Hue r r mj tic \nn h c n«ists of -I npotl pi( cos tleljclMj 
bVt • ,nt oit from Urge tiles of filnrid fnieiict 

Tlic goiiesH of thc«c pohcliroi e ^f iliirirent colour^, ntiil tlicu nisemWcd 

tool place far back in tlie tluH ( \ «nr j, ionicntc<! to;;i llicr to form a defimto 
andlKbxW but an I’etMa tb ^ Ij ik t r».t 1 atb lar^c piece of faience Iminj; 

(leaciopcd it into a fne irl a\hub a\ it on been tire 1 iitidir conditinns most Miitnbb 
dcvclopu s vnitil at came iit n ill its f j- the lonr r ton< desirid tin iuo«t \i\i(l 

inagnificcntc during tli tune of tl c ‘safixid ^nd biillniit «}iadca ns axcll as 

tliose mil li more subdiitd could 
btobtaimd nt anil and «o b^ 
tilts proi««s ilie niosaic faience 
designer s palette a\ is os complete 
ns dcsinblc, altliongli the 
process of fitting togetber 
entnded the Inglieht degrtC of 
patience, skill nnd labour ns 
\\ 11 as e\pen«c flic inlcnsitx 
of lUc deep cobalt blue, tlic 
limpid Inghtncss of tlie bgbt 
emerald green tlicxuid colour- 
ing of the tnr pioisc blue, golden 
j I lion, fiavns anil pallroiis of 
\ anon- tone's anil the sheen of 
the 1 lacks and mill avliitis that 
form the gamut of colours 
gcncmllj in u«e, haxe to be seen 
to be bclicv od 

Softer and more mellow arc 
the colours of the third xariotN 
used m colour tile decoration 
riieso are known as I aft reurjt 
(seven colours) In those ee% oral 
coloiirb are fred together in the 
same tiU aaith an outline of 
manganese sejaratmg them from 
one imotUcr llj means of this 
Bi stem the design loiildbcmade 
of much smaller units, thciobj 
guing much finer detail than 
is possible in the case of the 
mosaic faience fme they do 
not have the hro or sheen o£ 
mosaic faience but a combiua 
lojcr Ch.bl'-rtn Proances tho 

nnest etlects as is found in the 
Theie arc throe different tjpes of these sanctuary of the Masjid Sheikh Lutfullah, 

tiles One consists of plain or lustre tiles of where the piet and soft tones of the semi matt 

single colours — often of two tones — made snxfices of the dado tind the two great panels 

into cross or star forms sometmits combined in fnft ienrji provide i beautiful contrast 

with floral or animal patterns The second to the brilliant mosaic faience which covers 

the rest of the surface 

• Ikne Grousset The Masjid Sheikh Lutfullah has also 





Frwcoe q Chalul Selnu dcpi 


\Biltr hah a ba (I« against the Ind an troc]>9 


some beautiful in cnpt on fnezcs wl ch fo™ 

another of tl c dccomtiTe elements cU by 

the Persan decontne art t 

eitered into the decorative scheme of the 

ler an art all the nore ca-d, ^ 

had the material ready to hand in tie form 

of the Arabc Kufc script andUecloelv 

all cd forms of 1 ers an wr t ng There vras 

an endless varietr of f rm from -wh eh he 

could choo c at bs pleasure to 

schemes. Sweep ng 1 ne* c tries s rp 


and broad assiic rcctai „uKr forms and 
long flci bic shapes there were all these to 
be a lapted and inserted in the des gn w thout 
entail ng the lea t break in the p ctonal 
rhythm 

Arch lect rnl surface decorat on in the 
bafavil period had mam other cl ments 
bea des the above Stucco that is anhred 
clay pla tered on to the surface and then 
shaped mo Ided an 1 coloured was one of the 
catlie t medium# of decoration in Persia dat ng 
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probiblj from pro \cl nemenian 
dij riic ^i«sanids tlic ScljiiXs 
and the SafaMtls ln%oall O'sed 
it to a lo«®or or preator decree 
U IS gcncn\lr agreed d at the 
fourteenth centur} saw its 
liigliest perfection in Persia as 
can be seen from the fragmen 
tat} worV stdl in «itn in the 
"Mnsjid 1 1 iini of Isfahan The 
cariitig of the hardening 
plasUr in this cla«s of work nas 
done fn e f and in Vcr«ia t) ercbi 
piviiv in inimitable ctjrcs'-ivo 
rj lalitj to the nork 

P irn R tl c ‘'afa% id period 
tl IS art attained the height of 
its sphnlonr Tic delicate 
poll chrome relief nork knonn 
as / lie! wl tch adonis the ceding 
o( the great andience-haW of CUaJiil Sclun 
and mo t of the interior wall surface 


of All Qapu-"the two palaces of Shah 
Abbas— challenge the Persian brocades, 
carpets nod bool co\crs with their elegance, 
and splendour of design and colour Indeed 
the interior decoration of Ah Qapn with 
its Immense \anct\ of iloral, still life, and 
animal mot\f« with their richness of colouring 
and with the luvunous — almost prolific 

di tribiilion of ornament all over the walls 
almost dcf> description 

There is another unusual method of decora- 
tion in eiidcncc in the All Qapii palace The 
upper part of the walls and the domed ceiling 
of a room are covered with a multitude of 
niches of fantastic shape and size of which the 
meaning and purpose is not apparent to the 
casual observer But on closer inspection it 
is found that they ore shaped recesses made 
to hold \a5cs and vessels all over the 
surface, and thus to introduce the actual 
ornamental article and not its painted image 
into the general scheme of decoration 

Last of all while on the subject of 
interior decoration ne come to tniirnl 
paintings hist as in the case of Persian 
carpets brocades and sill tissues, wc ha\o 
here a wide range of subjects, from conven 
tionalircd ilowers, foliage and geometrical 
patterns to c\lrcmcl) naturalistic animnls 
riic flowers are genotalW conventionalized 



forma of sunttowers and bin s more rarcl v 
narcis-.! tuhp? noletsctc. Tho llower va-c,l 



ITTVETARl or THE PERSIA^ TOUH 


Sj 


viBG leaves peacock’s tail* 
cham patterns arabc jues 
rosettes, medallions, all arc 
displayed and the composition 
as a rule — though crowded to 
a certain extent — shows unerr 
ing taste and a faultless eye 
for balance 

All Qapu palace is singular 
ly nch in these decoration 
ITie wall* corridors galJenes 
and ceilings all are covered 
with a thousand different varia 
tions of all these motifs in 
fantastic forms and not of 
coJonr Further we find beauti 
fill compositions of animal 
groups, startling in their reah m 
in contrast with the decorative treatment of tb 
still life motifs. Deer antelopes gMelle« foye» 
and birds of all kinds are treated J nc with 
the same chaste elegance as in the Pers in 



Frewoe w Chshit “ctuo 


miDiitore paintings of that , 
are i few hitman figures too b t the hive 
suffered most from relig ous fsmt ci«m and 
the vandalism of nntulturcd conqueror* 
Sneb IS the condition of the half-oblitcnted 
remnants of the panels attributed to Pira 
Abbasi 

FortuDitel> the frescoes of the Cl ahil 
Setuo were not de«troved but were merely 
pK^tered o\et and so they are responding to 
the loving care witl which tl ej arc being 
restored Thesewonderful fre«<.oes thcpnncipal 
amongst which arc in six g gintic pinel* two 
showing the battles of Nadir ^hah one a 
battle of Shah Tahtaisp and the remaining 
ones sho'i co irt scenes of the Safavid* Shah 
\bbis and ^hah Tahma^p and il o the 
reception of an embi s\ from Ind i in \\1 ich 
the Indians are painted almost in the 
«tvle of contemporarv Mughal paint ngj 
In this connection it i a\ be «tated that tl ere 
arc other undeniable proof-* of Indo- 
Mughal influence in the piinti g-* of the 
Sifivid period prohai ly the resilt of tie 
work done by Peis in art st I ke Farukh Beg 
— ^who worked for a t me at the co irt of 
Akbar 

Ther^ are a nun ber of smaller p ctures at 
Chabil SetiiD which are more intere t og froi i 
the point of view of the art lover The tiQ 
nes and constraint for space ol ervable m 
the larger p cture* which are perhaj s an 
uaivoiilible adjunct of such sccnc' is not at all 
to be seen m the-'C gem-> of Persian art of 



(Aahil -etun 






inr MonrRN RrviEW ior .IA^UAR•i, ins 



1 n <«c ' hxliil 



the SnfiTid pc'ri<>'\ IViuttfid women p»% 
c l\^lte^s, etntclj pniicf' O'*, imoron' I \ti' 
lo\ Wn ^lre^InJ, •til <.ciucj nu iiiipr — ion of 
freedom ind of the lOinrip of the niti t » 
ftiuc\ ;n the trt itmout of vcciw". < ( tUw 
h1>11io cfniaetci flic grnco of the fennU 
ligure-*, the treatment of the luuNoapc iml 
the rich colowring \U it rcwwwi cent of 
the Por‘‘ian immature-, of Riza \hha-.i, btihan 
Miiliammad, Agha Mirah and Mn/illar Ah, 
the last of whom reputed to ha%e pamtod 
some of those fre«i.oo« The colounng loo, 
mcliuliQg that of gold leaf runs through 
the \douticfll garont as in tho miniatures 

The Cliahil Setun palace with its beautiful 
garden long, rectflognlar «tonc pool, Jts 
raagmfictnt audience hall — with tliL tall 
soaring wooden column that gues thcpaii- 
lion Its name of ‘lorty Pillars — its noble 
foyers and lunettes, i* the netting roost fitted 
for tlic'e lonely froscoe* One maj imagine 
that tho puncoss with the ebeamy ejes or Uie 
eaaahcT dressed lu the Lnropean costume of 
Louis "VIV period, or tlie Prince Cliannuig 
dalliing with the j onthfiil maiden, oncclned 
and roamed in these \ct) snrronodings If 
the} loohed on avine while it was red or 
succumbed to the chirms of tbcir diaiuely 
beautiful companions we may bo sure that 
even m their indiscretions thej were as 
graceful and fascinating in life as in the 
artist B fancy 

It is impossible oven to attempt a 
complete siirvp} of all tho wonders that still 
caist in the poor devastated rums of the 


once plorioiis Isfahan The wonderful door*, 
carved, lacquered mid punted like tho book- 
covers of rare mamiacripts, the Arch cun md 
column bases of Chaliil Setun, the beautiful 
latticed windows, tho datrling splendour of 
the mirror rooms, iind a hundred other 
elements that formed part of the Safavid 
decorators ripcrtoirc, require far more 
space iml ability than is at tho writer’s 
command 

Bill one thing is Apparent to the thought 
ful Maitor lUc prohibition against the 
dcpiclation of human forms — which tho 
Icirned sav was not nn edict of the Prophet — 
Im hampered — and liter on has actuallv des 
troyed— Persian art m a way that laniiot 
but be regretted bi all who can see what 
might haa e been 

Bnch successivt. MiiU-uunadan invasiori 
entailed n vast and almost criminal do^truc- 
tton of pnccless objects and monuments 
of act The growth and dcveloi>enicnt of 
art took place onl\ m spasmodic impiilseg 
during the lucid luterv als There can be no 
doubt that had tlua dev elopement and 
progress been uninterrupted, the world of irt 
would be immeasurably richer by now 

One cannot but admire the indomitable 
spuat of Aryan Iran that kept its ey e on its 
ideals find moved forward, gathering fresh 
in-piration and enriching the world with 
its culturnl gifts at ev ery step, in spite of all 
the termble calamities and set-backs it had to 
suffer 



INDIAN PERIODICALS 


Teaching of Handicrafts in Visva Bharati 
The Va<=va Bh-irnti of Rahmdrinith Tagore 

1-. provwlmg ficilHies for the teiching of ban Ji 

craft* to otuclents The recent anro‘«Jo‘«'» 
of Mr K fcinhi, an expert in hanJi rill i 
quite Up to the purpo-c H* i P' ‘{'''J 
speak* thus of the training in 1 the melho J 
of work of Mr ®inhi 


mistakeo they ought to be worth tsrentv riipe« 
\ml this whde «e are learning 

Thi work with eardboiru will giro ns the 
initial lech ique Later wc shall go on to wood 
wort leather »ork and metal work V« we proceed 
we shall fin 1 greater and greater s opo (or var ety 
and I efuliie'S 1 1 the objects we produce One has 
onlv to look into the almtrah containing rarioiis 
article* to see how simplicity beauty and u ef lines* 
can be athieicil m liitle thin's made by the hand* 


rabmdranath has all alon" insisted on b»n<l>w|U 
beinc included in the ksrama activili^-bi t Utcli 

think* to our friend Lafcshroiswar 'mhi aneriie 

has Wn put m the work 0^ ffc .« i 

I* fcinha was a student of intmiketin an I ot 
®emketan Iroa lO"*! to 

he had shown a remarksbp antittidc for lundi raft* 
of all kinds an I in had his book on « w w rk 

publibed by the \ i»ra Lharati ^ 

to Europa tod durmc the three ao 1 bait b 
wa* there he trarelW lo several ,«untri^ n iM lor 
the craanuation and output of borne work ^ 
Ha hsl earned with him atli tic talenw a well a 
an initial trainmg in wotkio'' ‘he ban 

Europe he perfected these talents 

a clwr understanding of ‘be principles of o^ ra 

twn-a feature so wdi pensible to «bc succe* 

'^"u'TakM time to set «P » baodic^t clius-no 
natter how humble the be^nning is to 
the first two or three moulhs U “‘"ba wa* imru'^ 
ent with the slowan* of the respond® je mot iroin 
the sutr and the •Indents. Cut today he is bar eg 
so much rc*pon*e that ho do« no know bow to 
copowuhit' He halhs hands alodwis 

and teasers when the cla acs were opw 1 
in the Pujs bob lays hi* clashes wrat ot ai “ , 

tigorou.ly than during the school tera e«mi 

under him Olhers came twire a .Imost 

Sir ..'"4,!ro™“To..r 
t’i.Tw'r.irJS ’S h”i»" 

Ed-cST'S ,'St 

into this tempting occupation Kir^-ed 

This being the laitui cour'C we are 

filling cases wo are ira mnS our »>» 

hare" n7t only h^re\ and" pla/cd 
models in fifteen days and unless 1 am «ry 



Hand crafts class fir Teacher ®tndeau in 
\ isca Bharati The third figure 
from left IS that of Mr biohn 


a id in our leisure hours paper cutters, picture 
frames, hanging Limp> and wall lamps and table 
lamps I tile catiincls and book'Shclres and boxes 
ID (ict a mynal other things according to the taste 
and Deeds aud wherewuhil of different m liriduals 
Learning (o mike things like lhc*c will mem sartag 
of money occupation for lci*ure hour* a means of 
self cn>re*»ion and pleasant •ati»fdctioa which 

E erally accompanies the creation of something 
rorer el ghtly on..ins1 and last but not the least 
the pro notion of home Industrie* 

ll S nha has a clear iJei of exactly how he would 
develop bis programme in intensity as well as in exten 
sitene**. \bovc alt he wants to tram teachcre not 
only for *=‘intuiiketan and Snoiketan but from all 
parts of lodm. For this and m order to do it well 
he wants eqiipmmt worth altogether about five 
thousaid tupeeSk Ilivin" this he will be able to 
train at 1**1 twenty teachers every year and these 
people will be able to carry hu* method far and wide. 
\l(HiR with this he wants lo introluce many handi 
enfts among the households of the ksrama and 
orgiRixe a guild thro igh which the articles will find 
market. \nd lastly he wants to start— in fact has 
alicady started — the teaching of such work to boys 
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of the siurouadins: rilhses throuph tho Sik«ha ^itri 
of Sriniketm 

Gandhi’s Selflessness 

Mr Y S Srinivas Sastri Ins Uumj beiutiful 
lines on ’MihUnn Gindhi' «Llfles»neo3 m 
Indian JSation 

In the fmt place he is ahsolutelj ivithout self 
I^sually a man is called nr«cHi«h if he devotes some 
hours of his time to the welfare of the community 
it he f^ives a part of his wealth to some objects of 
public chantv of utilitj 

^ir Gandhi would not be lontent with that sort 
of iinselfishnc^a. I rom his point of view no out 
13 really unselfish uiile's he ahrava puts aside hia self 
and in every matter and at every momei t of bis life 
lives onl> for others thinks only for others n d 
everts him olf oiilj for others you find how he 
has stripped himself of all his wealth He owns 
nothing in this world except the pair of very coarse 
khaddar which he wears on his body He hn« not 
even a store of the«e tUmj^s at homo All (he 
property -amounting to several lakb«— which he 

acquired ho has given avrav Not an anna now 
belongs to him He is a rc^uhi '^annvasi goin" 
about onlj in the clothing that is on him Now we 
know of some people who aie'Sannyasis who goal out 
without anjthing to themselves But their nnsolfi^h 
nc s 18 not ncarlj so complete as the Mahatmas 
Tor though they own nothin, they mil ask for fame 
01 jyiwcr or infiueuce, or at least ihcj »it down and 
think of tbcir own salvation How shall I reach 
(lod how shall He admit me into his innermost 
Court* This IS what most of these Pannvasis do 
In that waj they are selfish though they own 
absolutely no property Mr Gandhi u distinguished 
from them in this regard that he does not care for 
liim»clf but gives all his time for tho saving of (he 
souls of other people That is to say such happiness 
n» he still wants such joy such satisfaction as he 
still needs in lif^ lie wants only through promoting 
the jov and tho happme s of others about him It 
through that exertion bappinc«s comes to him let it 
come Tb 8 then IS the real secret of happme»8-if 
you seek to get U directly it will elude all vour 
attempts but if you sock to get it indirccUy through 
dwoting yourself to getting happiness In others, 
then you also Iwome Inj py That is the peak as 
It were of all ethical philosophy and Mr Gandhi 
has reachol that ^k Ton go to him at any timo 
jou like yoi catch him unawnre von surpnse him 
at the weakeat moment of his life still he vJould only 
Iw thinking of how to advance the welfare of 1ho4 
around him That is the true doctrine of unselfish 


Broadcasting for German Schools 
The imi orUnce of broalcn^ting for •chools 
ba» iH-en r eo-'niml bj tho Gorman Government 
.0 much .0 thit It bis mhicvsl by two-tlimls tl.e 
tTK') 'y folIo">ng extracts from 

TIf I ! intioiin! Jftifir i.liow the mngnitiidc of 
the work of i-iching through broadcasting 
In ha will dv welt to emulal. the Oirman « 
nmpl> motv .r to get her sous tunl daughters 
csliicate.! within in a short lime 


borne conceptions of the magnitude of the 
Schnlfunks influence is gamed, when it is realized 
that at the moment every third school in Germans 
has a wirtl&s apparatus and that some 2W000 
echool-childrcn listen in Tho organization of the 
German Schulfunk is based upon the regional 
dtnsions of the country The individual stations 
concentrate in the first instance upon such programme 
as vnll be likclj to intenst the children of their 
neighbourhood This is partly due to a reaction 
against the growing tendency to centrahre which in 
Girmauy is threatening to swallow up fashion 
sjport-^vm thing m fact partly it is due to the fact 
Uiat the bcbulfunk in n large measure focusses its 
attention on the country children and tlie country 
schools m whom ittnes to foster pride m their native 
swl and in the race to which they beloD'^ Hence 
the mam group of boardeasts for the schools are 
deigned for the needs of special districts They take 
place at varying times m the morning The second 
group are such ns have a value for their own district 
ana for others well becau«D they accentuate what 
r ThcbC broadcasts take place 

from ip 10 to 1045 in the morning and can be 
relayed to any other broadcasting stations which 
hapjien to wish for them A third type are those 
^oidcasls m which all the Schulfunr participate. 

®l"^ "0 relay eil 

nvA of a common 

pro..rimme to which tho various senders contribute 
One subject for this typo of broadcast was Places 
CIS ling talks the life of workers 

n different factories the life of the home worker 0 ? 
the miner etc was fully described These programmes 
takc^phee every fortnight on Thursdays 

Obviously work of so co ojieratire a natnro n\ii<i 

SchufikXartment and a ceSra! bureau llrlm 
links all of them together As fflfunk^ 

educational system it is imnortant ik » 

rFv'S R- -'I'f 

ments auvwors to the various depart 

synopsis of the coiuenu nf 1 ‘I “ddition a 

tor ,h,t . , „i ,h.ia 

Th. UmbAities of the Irmmal Indiaa 
end OieTI'ro To,™ Acr™®”''inilm 

sv’ei'cn f'i'‘'Tr 



PERIODIC VLS 


In^ead of so aocndiog the existing laws as to auppty pure blo^ A det ot 

Ktnore the restncuons^imposi.'d upon the Indian of flesh foods starchj and snga^ food^ tea, tobaew, 
«SmLtVm^Sc iritrthe 19U ‘Settlement smd alcohol, tesuha m a ^ired conrf (ion of 
the oreseot lecisbton lit-htens up the existing lawa Woodstream The small blood ressels in the eje then 
and^Si^ the pnnciplre Mdfo?allof become choked with minute atoms of tvaste matter 

aou reiaoiisues iiie j)uin.iuic3 Khich instead of being earned a«ay, accumulate 

h «'”E“ S' 

“iM 

propertire are outside the segregated areas inilians «aos» continue work once von 


ii"ht tilt* over your sho^der on to your work that 
° do not sit facing the light Readmg m a tram 
inm or bus is extremely injunons owing to the 
atraiD caused by vibretios Continned exposure to 
heat (as from a fire) may acorch, and even severely 


withm a decade and those who remain will hare 
to remam as hdots . 

The Transvaal Provincial Council deemrf 
secesaary to revise the licensing laws of that rrovinre 
and it haa passed an Ordmanee known 
Transvaal Lieenres (Control) Ordinance of 1931 

This Ordinance gives unfettered ineht* to the rauaici r— ^ ... 

pilities and local boards to ^ sSopig attitude is considered harmful because 

w^nt ass grung any rea«na and pre the eyes we then surcharged with blood by force of 

tS a«eo"'^ tto mwation and this induces or *t least agpuvsfes 

possible. 

A very useful treatneot for strengthening the 
eves u to stroke them very gently with the fingertips 
.V. i„s. Tk.o ««^>r,as*8ge shouid 


<0 itiluting a flagrant breach of the Cape Town 


Agreement 

There 

Indians have 


there is yet another right 

' ive bren depnv^ of and which constitu 


tea a emotu brMck of the 1014 Settlements It « over the closed «elids This ^e-nas*age 
the Mhf Xv Sd under the Transvaal always be commenced from the outer corner of tl 

&s^Smn% ofltenng^5hi Trausraat by nrt« *7« ' 

*^diX*'*'were"n»en* an Mchallengeable Another good strengtheniog treatment u the eye 


sec^ to_them after ?nWld eoflenng 


_ basin of cold water Open and close tne eyes two 
or three tuns while under the water Sue to an 
erect position again take another breath and repeat. 

Retaxalion of tbe eyes is extremely important, and 
IS best done by practising one or both of the follow 
iDg exercises. Several timea during tbe day place 
. _ Ibc palms of your hands lightly over the clewed eyes 

inat 1 lOTmcfc , Xtansvaal eo Inal the fingers cross each other in an upward 

I.dS;i Th. ddroi™. w ™ lb. toh.^_^a.n _m^pm.ur. 

Agents of the Governncnl of India hive hero able 'J? 


that 

ig the 1 

Immigratmo nci ui — v 

absence of a day over three years of anyln^ 
he Transvaal, his rcpistraUon cerlificaw 
. null and void and the holder can no more 


to" help ■ Indians out of their difficulties This is 
whatm effxt they have sad “tVe are powerless 
We have no machine guns nor hate we an anny 


Take Care of the Eyes 


the forehead. Exert n. ^ 

, intense black Keep like this 

about ten leconda and then quickly remove the hands, 
kou will notice that there is a flash of greatly 
improved vision immediately the eyes are opened 
Passing on to tbe question of muscular exercise, 
we most aay that very little good results from home 
treatmeut unless special apparatus is employed One 
which may prove helpfnl espreially when 




of In lian stu lent* and ulucnted nwn pouible a perfect circle. Thu excrcista the six ocular 

eye-troubles. Tho following lines from the paper muscles which control the movemeat of each eyeball, 

will prove useful Ke^i with the other eye. 

•TV. ot eve-weakners are remember that headaches are frequently due to 

as reading eye WonWe w which case pam is felt Usuafiy imme. 

imnure air w bmMy mately below or level with the eyebrow immediately 

Ud s& atmwpbere behind and level with tbe ere either side, or at thi 

(3) iMUfficiS^t ouSoor“xereise (4)*^ovetstra^ duo back of the head lerel wiS the ear Pam is not 

. i ^ I.A.. ..in etc 15) an nn necessarily preient however, ai d lU absence does not 

^ca*lth”*di^*^ bright lights, su , t Indicate organic or functional soundness of the eye. 

The eye is composed of many minuto blood 
TflMeU and three fine capsUanes rely upon *■ v 


, proper 



TJhluation of Waste Vegetation 


JO the modern review for JANUARY, 1933 

^ TT ,r, Tnwlnna #nd thc worlcTS lootcd to stntes OS the tnost 

Early Trade Union Movement in England ^ffecUre weapon m their hands Strikes consequently 
Mr Ahm-ul Mukhtiar traces the early jook place here there and ererywhere, and the 
of the trade union niovernent in Englaml in ^aihamcnt under pressure frora big employers 
All hiAi/i Trade J/wu me M'e quote these adopted another Bill on the subject Under the ket 
ibe nnnor of Iffiu Combined workmcD could be prosecuted for 

pa. ages from the p p cnmmal conspiracy under common law Moreover 

The combinations of worVtncn attramw ttie jniimidatton molestation and obstructions were made 
attention of the Government as early aa i^J when pnuMhablc Tnere were several prosecutions after 1S2> 
the sen ant workmen in comwaioery were wrbiaaea tjje same offences as while the Combuia 

"to bold any meeting or make provisions wnwh may Nevertheless the victory, 

be to the prejudice of Ihc Qrtnm^l andcr thc Act of 1823 was sufBciently great 

of the common people In 13G0 the combination Trade unions were henceforth legal and could enjoy 
of mason* and cam-nters wm forbidden by a atat^ ^ conUnuoas existence- 
A. number of other statutes lollowcd ana in lau! 

came thc Artificers Lnbourers and Apprentices Act _ 

commonlv known as the Statute of apprentices 
Henceforth the wages of each locality were to be 
fixrf by the Justice of Peace under thc inpervmon 

of the central authority ao as to ‘yield unto the ‘Nothing i 3 waste’ is the motto of the present 
hired ^son lx>lh m the out of 

M «n ■oiullnSe'^Tcl ol 

It euccccilcd in ila intentions for some time. No ' Subrahmanyan, D stx, F L c., writes in T/is 
further unions came into being or at least there is ixholar 

““^^btatutc'of'Apprcnliees was thrown ont of There are several wild tubers from which starch 
order m 1&12 03 as a wult of the Cinl War and <» be manufactured Thus the Eoc/ianr, 

the Interregnum The combination of silk weavers JJJth which the author is acquainted contmns about 
was diaaUowed bv larlimenl ici IGCC and another ^ pet cent sUrch and presenU no difficulty m 
inch instance (eflowcd five years later The growth the working j .1 

of capalalistic enternrum under factory conditions , Bugare can be obtained either directly or indirectly 
brought id«ut a disUnet cleavage belw«n the from several plant oaienals In the case of mahua 
corlOTCTS ana the employee*. The combinations or the cashew apples. tht 7 tan bo exlractfd 

among the latter claw continocd and from the “ auch while in tho‘c of the water hyacinth or 
beginning of the eighteenth century wc aee an /‘W they will firat have to bo treated with 

pTilciit anxiety on the part of thc employers to acid- Mo»t of the materials are suitable for the 
suppnws them As the nxing of wsgt* under thc manulacture el glucose syrup which is so vamablo 
buinie of Apprcntires fell through thc unions esme >« sevcrcl indnstnes. Thuik the author found that 
Into esulenee to s«ure its enforcement or to improve t™® th* cashew fmil contains about 12 per 

t^ir jwition by other ranns. And in some other 5^* sugar which can be readily concentrated to n 
cases tlHW di 1 succeciL The Incn-aso of unions so t® vent, syrup after treatment whith hme 

prewtly frightened the rartiamrnl that In 179^ »n or alkali. 

Aft was pii«»c«l prohibiting thc combination lor Irsdc * , ^ »ugar yielding products are eminently 

purprtH'* of both employers and employees. The suited for the manataclurQ of mduatnal alcohol Thus 
worVera were inmtly para-ised though there Iv no howler and Dmanath Talwar found that the mahua 
reeoT'l to show thsl the employers were ever piinisbcil husks which are now being wasted are eminently 
f jr combination The anti revolutionary panic of suited for that purpose. Pen and his co-workers 
thi* yvinod did not stop at this atage The Ptatuto not«l that water hyacinth and saw dual Irom certain 
of Atprmtiee* was riqvwled m and thc Unlaw wowli e. c., i^^eorearia tijaltorha yield largo quantl- 
fal Kwirti-w \et of l"pj and the Fodiiiout Meetiogs tics of fermentable sugars on hydrolysis with acid 
Art of iai7 were enacted aiming primanly at uio The more refractor type* of ccllulosic wasU* can 
worVitig tlassfs w> vfmverttd Soto fuel giww by digestion with sewage 

The OmiLtnafion AfU IM to a severe perwution ptmsidcrable amount of usefal work has alnady 

c! workers in thetr nnlcma In Ihc words of Ixiwl bren eamwl ont by Ilenerjeo in Banglora and Ben In 

Ja^’erry a single master was at 1 l*eiiy at any tunc C^cutU, but farther reaenreh 1* ncwcsl to standardize 

Ui turn off th« whole 0 ! his workmen at one^lfO the proeess 

ew I In niimtwf— if they wonM imt aeecps the Bevertl frmla are rich In pectins and tho fibre* 
wa-rr* he r’ o»e to offer I ill It was made an offence •*» rellulosc , except In a ftw solitary InsUnct* 
|wtr.e w*«qc of the workmen to leave that master sunirtent application haa not yet been found 

at once II. he rr!i.«<ai u» cive the wasrt they elwwC for them 

to rn A-re" The \ai<r)l<*mii; Viara came lomtiB Owisldrralle amount of work has been earned 
. — 1 O-c jvMatlcn of hosiu-Ucis v^ fnllowM by by Hi.lboroogh Fimonseii Banjiva lUo and 

“ ' • - • the esscntUl oJa from vatvoua 


Ir ‘swnal rtijis unecijJwment strikos, d stuilsmee# 
ail Iji' e l-O-v.jP,. Th* Hadicals k lawt banl* 
t> wii the wotkm Iw lartore ref rra tut the lartrf 
• rre «■ tnlfws'v pemerotrtl \ if ni «l t befsl *» 
. war fe*-ei* l»<!f I'rt'vrls ai>>l Hare sfrove 
bail a-il i-'ti* wits eT''*n*'l »i *1 soerewa fn 

I*- I wisMj III* I srtitTVfli r»fv*J«l the U mUntiiatt 
aal braTM*! ti« trala <•«. Thia M IB 

WSfVww'ctslcl tseeia I oine* sj^aa^ laU> vxjsletis* 


thftr eo-aorktra 0 

lypsw of grpere fhrnbi and trrea f^me of them 
are h ghiy valuable in perfume indoalry others a* 
*•7® ‘ 7 the aathor and I>e posarM far rrwtcr 
dnrionsingani pmnieiUl prerwrtsr* than phenol 
" t rfuf^ttlonatfly much cheapeT, can 

easily lake the l4aee of eoal Ur dUiafeeUnu no* 
ao etinmorily B**al 

There are *ev«sl Jungle planta which temtaSr* 
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fcsMi poM in^eelicdei „■!?", iSe SSm GOT.“me“t “dSd.TfSfn'e, TJntTft. BnS 

officers to recnsm in eoramand until Indians eoiild t>e 
ttaioed to fUl their places which good authontia eay 
- • • - “ • most— two years It has been 


oTTattonfield'and his associates in Engknd theUte Indim 
Dr Kunhi Kinnan B. T Narayanan and Ihcir 

workers m Bangalore P>ne a long way ^ ^fd be~efr«tS' - - , - 

establish that estraets from seve^ AunJimm declared tn certain quarters that this plan oE ofl cer 
Z)crTM f//ipfiea), w'the Indian army would be blocked by the fact 

^labm) destroy wme of the in«t ^^cioua aw^^ thSt Bntish officers would refuse to serre underjm 

tural pests without in any way poisoning tne The. answer is. Bntn.h officers 

themselves os the minCTaf insecticides arc often 


themselves 

known to do. * . _» >,r 

\\e are tcMlay importing coormoua quantitie oi 
watUe bark and bark extracts thongh we hare alm«l 
tneihanstible stock o' tannin beanng plants in ^ 
country The mam difficulty in the way of t^n^ 
using Ataram bark is the proliibiUve co« 
tion and transport but it should be possiWe to 


IodtM'’'GoTernraent The . answer is, Bntbh officers 
are by no racaos indispensable , there arc others irom 
other nations equally able who could c^Uy be 
obtained say from Germany France almost any of 
the European slates or from Atnenea. 

Gandhi and his great followmg believe that a free 
India with its peaceful and friendly attitude toward 
all the worid and belonging i- 


tion ana transnon uui. .. — r me wonu aiiu uemusois »» India does to the 

improve the condition by intensifying colWre of Nations would be in no danger whatever 

of the plant and preparing concentrates In any nation But if danger arises they beheve 

the above some usefnl begtanings have already been ^ ,1^. military sources named ntove 

made at Bangalore. , and in the millions of able-bodied men who could M 

Many of the wild plants are nch in ease of need India has 

carvmes whieh now find extensive sp^e^w ,mple miliiary protection 

mdme .jd •cme I" the pn>po.d he» Comlilulion lor lodi. 

J,d. ol the taUM tarn Ptohm^ „toer.Ue uid .b.oluto “"“'if 1"* 

forms of all the more importeni nn*«se for the Vicerov In other words while the 

hongay s«d which eontains £e most active nroase ^3 to be mp^^ible 

among the plants so far examined ^ a m^ure to the Indian National (Federal) 

— Begislatnre. and therefore indirectly to the people of 

_ India Ae u to te jiwi orjifrory pe ttr quite ai great 

Tha Indian TiTOhlenxs it the R. T C os on/ past rir^roj hat eeer paeufieil Ho is to 

^e ttOUn prooietM • £,e to dismiss iliaistenes at his will which 

In Tht rcopit of Lahore Dr Simaerl “eanithat in what he may claim to be a time of 

«8crci TOlunblo comments on the solution M Emergency he can control Illation or evm 

problems which confronted the thinl Iv l n-. ^^nitos the legiilainte and role the country by 

the Army and Defence, the Viceroy s arburarr edicu ^ or virtnd martial law metW u 

the Finance, etc. He «ays on the solution of tbo Chelmsford did m J919 when he teironxcd the 

me nuance, eu- / whole country by the infamous Rowlatt Acts and 

former two Punjab airocmcs juit as Lord Irwia in 1930-31 by 

nrci TtntAio oartiealarly insists on tesemng shoebng rticts which caused the imprisonment 

mnai^^confrotof fnSi. Perhaps it is not sarpris^ of more thw CDCCO (high Indian authorities say more 

that Xe ffld to with the #tmy under ^ than lOOCPO) of Indus wor^iat ^cilixens and jast 

nf ^nrae everything else wdl ^ ^ Lord Wdlingdon hastened to do at the close of 

TOWCT Her^aiSiornt toretaiQing control^ the Second London Roimd table Conference and u 

a loT^od » thst U « today by his Bengal and other Ord nances 

Indus protection Th s for Nor is this ill Even the National l^latnrou 

practically all India. Let us s«) fe to be so constituted m> not only to be alwavs under 

their denial „ . ... .censtomed the \ tceroy a control, but as actually to uphold and 

For soma tune past Britain bM bw slreogthro ha antocraev This is to bo brought 

to keep in Indu a British force of about ww following plan namely, by making the 

Of course, a self ruling without number of membera of the National Legislative Iwdy 

but she would have ample mUitary strwe ^ ^ population of nearly 

them. There is a regular well ^v British iaf^TOOCOO) and then of this very small number 

from IDCCD to 193W0 men comroanueu^ ^ un.astly large proportion to the Indian 

officcpi. Of course, this army inoia ^ ,he States (not elected by the people but appointed by 

la addition to these there are the smai 30COO. the PriDcea and sure to be Conservative) and an 

Princes numbering all together from .0 onjustly large proportion to certain Jlmonties 

Then a-s very important, th^ who served (that can be conlrolled by the Government) and 

highly trained and excenen^ Mldicrs^^ ^ considerable number of scats with dir«t 

in the M orld War and at the cl«e 0 ^ oominess or appointees of the GOTemment — the 

brought back to India disarmed wu ^ oombere of all theso taken together being eofticient 

homes. Their Bntiih offeers deciiiwi of Uways to form a majonty of Conservatives of die- 

brave and and as efficient M any 01 jjy,o» and hards, of Oovertiment snpporters Thus “G-sa is to 


Europe How many of •'^bnt”p^*ST ' 

fit for military service is ’ n. Ihrte^ « 

«.«!. 11 (y. to t.r'iSa p™ Wi" 

say a thiro of a million th}* ^ thonmi 

alf today at leaJt half a mUll o" Uie w. 


alf today at least half s milll _ .q Uje wot^ 

trained and as ^cient “ timh officers fit to 

The only weakness has refused to 

command for the British nositions. ” 

allow Indians to be trained for these position. 


^ Iclion It IS not enough that the 

Viceroy is to be made an autocrat with ahsolnto 
power m his hands over the legislative part of the 
gosenimeiit over the army over finance over every- 
thing but his power is fortified by the chief legislstivo 
body being so fashioned (the "dice so loaded ) as to 
laeure that he shall al>o have the enpport of the 
tans giving to 


Hot le^laturc in all bis autocratic power t 



Oandlu at the B. T C 

Dr T r Sunderhnl'* rending of the silinUon 
m In I n is Tcty interesting to the Indian public 
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thewldthc mptssran Hal he is not an antocmt CoorteOTsIr tat un«mcIiinEly, and “ji 

t II las.f fiiof iitt niiian liv thft will of tlie Deonle he said to the Critish ouiciils at the Conference 

“‘Tl.e“s“,^."rTta 3 to BfV* officf'i OMside the Onfertnoe I 

With the A iceroys It is to extend in Iirge roeasnre oppose 50U because and only becau'e in my cor^ 
to thc GoiemorsofPrOTirces Since these Governors fiifly formed judgment you are working to create and 
Ss wdl rSicVccroys) are to be appointed by ^po^ ou the Indian ^opte a consti ut.on which 
Great Bntam without India having any voice or th^ do not want which they will accept only as it 
power in the matter there apjieara to he no way in is iorc^ 00 them which will give them not rm 
which India will be able to prevent great Provinces mU rule at all not real freedom at all not real 
from being cQvetned by tyrants like Sr Michad Dominion Ststiis at all. but a form of government 
O Dwvcr or to prevent Lntish Generals 1 ke General which while allowinc them a few new privileges and 
Dver from committing m any of the I rovmcts (under liberties in relatively unimportant matters keeps 
the autocratic authority of Provincial Governors or absolutely all power in British hands and makra the 

A iccroys one or both) atrocities ns bad as those in steel frame of India 8 bondage actually firmer 

the Punjan including massacres ns ternhlc a« lhat than ever 

m Amritsar AV ill this mean self rule for India? It was no wonder that the Bntish die-hards and 

— all who were determined to keep India under British 

power did not like Gandhi denied that he was a 
conalrnctive statesman and declared him an obsinic 
tionist To them he im# an obstmctionst His quiet 
hut eloquent pleas for justice and freedom for the 
Indian people were n constant moral rebuke to the 

^ Conference for what it was doing and a mighty 

Ho describes ' Gandhi in the Hound Table moral call to its leaders to do something better 

Gonferenco m the stitcio paper as follows something just to India and honourable to Great 

Bntam 

Tliough GmuUuji mcutnxl diTlca-vito of He 

f‘ Vo'™ bS' rb'rLsa £» w Tf' ^ ci.r,.tondom 

0 braltar oeclarod m effect Ind a possesses rights loved him 

of hir own 'onfcrreil on her by God Almighty an I Bnt while Gandhi was disliked even bitterly 
not b\ any other nation righu which no nsUon may dvslikedjby all persons at the Hound table Confcicncfr 
fake from her without committing a monstrons enme and m England who believed m giving India tho 
agfunst Oojl os well ns against humanity India SitroDg hand instead of lustice ho was warmly and 
docs not relong to Great Britain or to any nation oo deeply Iked by all Englishmen who believe in freo- 
enrth Phe belong to the Indian people and to dom and justice to all men and all nations Even 
them alone. No fore gn nation has a right to rule many of the Lancashire people who were suffenne 
her much l^s frame a ccnstiiution for her Here I worst from hu bojcolt of British cotton goods liked 
a son 01 India to give mj sssenl for you a foregn him when with sincere sympathy for their stiffennes 
power to frame a constiiutioQ and force it on her hs told them of India s far far greater snfffenngs 
all Ii da and all the world would he justified in The English poor liked him as a brother How 
pointing at me the finger of scorn and hissing in roy could they help it when Ihej knew that he was 
face words \ou are a traitor to your country you giving ha very life for the wor in India and when 
are India s Benedict Arnold. they eaw him in England choosing to live among 

Ganaiii tlid not oppose in L^don snd has never the poorest rncher than bo entertained bv the rich 
opTjiecd Mjwhen- any plan of Great Bntaii which when so many of the ricliest and m(»t powerful 
ho believed aimed to give India Dominion Status or would have counted it an honour to entertam him 
real self governroci I in any toTwi AStthall h» oout The children liktd him yea loved him flocked about 
i " "w’® In In self government, lor him, and followed m the streets eager to catch a 
^ ^i ^ BtrCDglb for gentle word from his Ups or a aroUe from hia kindly 
man> year* worked in every possible eyes for they saw m him one who seemed to them 

way throughout the entire Bound table Conference, like Jesus stimcu 10 meiit 
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Sir John Simon as Foreign Secretary 
■When the Simon Report came out, Indim 
opinion dll not fail to rcMgniic m it an 
element of Ppeciou-ne^e and sopht try more 
concerned «uh the eat. factory “ 

case than the renl.t.ee of the situation Th.a rcae 
naturally attributed here to legal 
adTOcate rrho preMded over the bwtuto^ 


elands and withdraw any Bntieh counter prop«ilion# 
mcon^iatcnt with it Nowhere does the Foreign 
OfBce statement admit the justice of Germany s 
claim except possibly by some oblique implication 
from Its to«uous phrases 

The \«c StaUiman and Nation devotes a leading 
editorial of unusual length to cnticiiiDg Simon, the 
Lawyer on his Far Eastern and disarmament policies 
and amvea at this conclusion — 

N\ hen we look back on these ten months, the 
that Sit John Simon has been a national 


Co„m. pomt “f'-.i'S.Vil" 

not shaml m Great Rr^ bu3me««like piece of expeneoce of foreign aBairs he seems not erm to 
WH greeted as R very Dusme- i ‘ ailcropled to understand the realities of the 

work But now It seems after some ^ post war world He has brought purely legal talents 

of Sir John Simon m n raini’ten-u post, ro K^bear on a situation that demanded the hieheyt 

publicists of England are changing their «?'«»'«" pf,, of aiatreroanship rerhapa that is cot his fault 
ITi* Lmna Am sums up the comments of toe w beyond his capacities But we 

Bntish Pre«s on Sir John Simon m the ^ j^at Great Britaio should adopt a Im 

0^4* miserable policy at OeneTs Is it really wise to 

koreign Office j has been side with Japan when the co«t is breaklog up the 

.p*S''’s’' % ;Ss» » ... ".rssf .rsftK 

“..^1 1 " ' 
ent Conserratire organ >**1 "*^4^ the more 

SJSodoS"iiiSrti/*7“ha» '^®„*“'*h“Gemm 

the Foreign Office dsappronng the tietmai 


lesin the Good Fellov 


Smand for'^raament equality , , 1 , The same pnper translates from L'Eitrope 

This u S^histry not tt the \mrtlle a review of Curzio Malnparte s new book 

application of the tn«fhods of the schoolmm ro me «Le Bonhomme Lemne Curxio Maliparte, it 
most urgent and , II*® I .he Cabinet there would be remembered is the brilliant author of 

Whether It leprreents ‘ke ” 1 ^ oMm “Technique of the Coup d’ Etat a summary 

h no means of “ "met roeelmg «oce whose conclusions was publi hed in a previous 

A.gS.V'm..''” aS. n” '.1;.^' o'i ”• , , 

the people of this country w e «« ^‘° Leoin the Good Fellow is a life of I^in iml^ 

tie drtils of soy coming ,.^'“*^“5 j^ye^ce of from a special point of view and it undoubted^ 
Ih-re may «a.«onably be too ^ niind coofiicta with the coiiventional picture we have formrf 

new But on one fandamental |mnci^ rcvolotioaiat hlalaparte endeavours to 

of the vast majority of the BnUto P«P* ,0 Leum a petty teurpeou who was infinitely 

np. Germany cannot be held luoie dangerous to his bourgeois colleagues than the 

cannot be treated thirteen y«re eiotic monsier with which people tned to fnehten 

conquered nation she countnes toem 3Uny chaptera are wntien with brilliant 

in too matter of armamenU whiW omCT l.lent and the author’e powers of evocation and his 

are kfl free On that r«“» 3>/JJwiA dramMic art are not his only qn^ities Life circnlates 

hkothe 2imM the Ofwcrrrr ai d^ i«‘^ » ^ ^wywbeTv Why do we remember toe d^criplions 

are as clear and decisive as, Ijberal ,nd Pans t Not merely because 

Aw*-aron.c/c or the ‘'i., John girooo they analyse tbe hero but because they reveal toe 

Labour paper like tho Dadi/ Herald country London and Pans of that time with charm and 

could have said m three „ viJaimi him rower The author knows how to visualize things 

It n bad been consulted would hare others see them We have only 

to say— that Great Britain admits in prii^^ remember the impressive pictures be drew of toe 

cavil or reserve the >’hr,phicved not Kusso-lW sh war and the Russian revolution in his 

equality status that equality reduction remarkable TrcAni^wc of the Coup f Rat. 

by the re-armamcnt of Cerroaiiy but bv ^ ^ What about the thesis of this book T We might 

of the armaments of other coqnlnee «o« __Msona as srell adroit that it often seems forced and artificial 
actual equality at a single st^roke ** “ „ ^(tertbe(ess it is not the author’s least ment that 

ble. but that as earnest of this u it he provokes lively reacUona against his talent, which 

would accept the Hoover plan lubsianiiai.. 
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thrcifena to carry tho render nwnj nnd force him to 
-come to biassed conclusions dcsnite himself Whr doc4 
ilnlapnrtc compare Ixmiit tMlh tlicaMn^e Frcnchniin? 
Is It beesu't I/>nin led a peltj iKUirpeois life in 
London and Pans because he hVc<t to to Incjclo 
ndmfr to pick llouers in the s\oo<ls nnulolusT 
hini»elf with household tasbs * Ijcc%u«c he \ra« never 
4 man of action and repuHted his life like an camwl 
buroiucmt of tho revolution * IVcnuso he never 
stole ns Stalm did, and never dineted factonos 
while financinc nota ns Krassindid’ Ih-canst he 
wns a «imple fellow ns one of his Pans companions 
saw who nevertheless simplified him to excess, 
sceinp him only from llic outside •* \\ as lamn a 
pood fellow nnd n petty bourpeou at heart bmiico 
all lu3 life he rcmninctl fannticni theoretic liooLwh 
caleulatmp scientific and would aceordmp to 
Gamhnroi have made an eaccUent professor ? 

Of course there were all iheso elements in Lcnm 
but the bias of ^fahpnrtc nnd liLS limited caiiva* 
force US to imapine all the rc«t for onr^clves It is 
bVe imipimnp whnt Bonspirte would have Ixnn 
without his bntlles and what Julius t.'csar was before 
ambition geiscil him \\ c arc rcmiudcd of a criticism 

■directed at Andre Maurois when he wrote hts 

ndmirnble life of Shclloj entitled \nci The book 
wossmsM the finest qualities it was cssentiallv rcatic 
but u described the mnns life without mi me hs aov 
reason to suspref that ho had w ntton soW < f the 
most licautiful jwems in the EnLlish lnn„ua<re In 
this case 1 know thnt the author may repK That 
was not my object but m ijitc of cverythinc one 
cannot lenore certain essentials nliich in Shellev’s 
case had nothing to do with his amorous adventures. 

iifn made «p of his 

“ ' life includes in its 


luc IV nmn a History IS not 
IjfCj but of eveiathinp that his life includes in its 


hloreovcr wasn t Lenin a man of action when 
1^® temponsinp tendencies of hn 
sons all alone in Ixmoon ? Didni be boldlv 
sole responsibility for the decision to eipn the Veace 
of Brest I itvsk and for the decision to make the 
^rategic retreat known as the Nep ? Kd not 
Bukharin in his funeral oration before the Communist 
Academy recall the audacity of the solutions that 
^nin imposrel on his companions at 
moments 7 \\ asn t it this same fanatical theorist 
l«urpeois this wild doctrinaire wto 

S r 

rr-dSorL’S' «“x 

m.l.tev lead., of 


He taisen many questions that will Icml to discussion 
ife opens ft del ite that becomes n dispute between 
action and theory \\e find our>dvc8 askinp whether, 
in ft life like Ixnm# thonpht is not a slow audacity 
no less effocliiQ than rapid temporary pestnres, 
whether tlu-ory w not alwai? backci! b\ action We 
ftsk our«<lves whether we ran make the nsual dL«finc- 
tions The kiv to n life like his h summed up in 
this runoua itatiment of Joseph dc Slnislro ‘If you 
irapnsoii ft I’ll lan desire undir a fortres-s it will 
blow tht fortress up ’ 

When does Senility set in? 

SnftiUfir Arnencfin Ins tho following mtcro«t- 
m|r note on tho decsij of mental nnd physical 
powers with nge. 

Two or three years ngo there appeared 
simmtsiieousls in American nnd Bnti*h penoilicals a 
lone sines of arlielw and letters bitterly assailing 
iiMiusiry s rajHdlf growing practice of classing as too 
old for croppy ment ft man of forty ^ot Snh did 
this habit luTict the industrial worker but also the 
olii« worker of the non-csecutive class and the 
proicssional rnan \quDgcr ‘more alert men were 

found It tfcry diflicult to obtain new jobs com 
® «>ih thetr training and experience. The 
I*' ®h»crvcil and nothing much seems to 
have been done to aid the despairing antiques” 

Walter Ik Miles, 

written for Scientific Amcnean, 
Mr. which he 

V industry » mere 

«n which 613 
5 to Pa figured ho showed that 

ihlt ^ . *'* "« sometimcft believed , 

w^ M oi ‘liose over 80 

ww as quick as the average for the croun that in 

no *nnrwi?w»*^* avcrngo , that imagination showed 
ohajEo, .ndthJt .n .cn.iy of 
So-WSS”' olJoo ..biects 

'™ '™" « rem.rt Henry 
of one Fiirn™nn’° *“ mnnncnting on the pnctico 
to all ner«oni^nr giving old age pensions 

lo nil per^ns over Gj years of a, p ‘Tn ,Kmt’ he 

X. mSt"^ ^ useless"';! wl°t sSfd te 

Pmdar nge J Solon Sophocles, 

«b^nn,?r« laboured on splendfdly as 

liSlTand^'fcvi^h^e*- 

circulation nf «!,« I, discoverer of the 

after SO Ijinllnt some of their best wort 

bc^tiful '* ’written his most 

^hons ri-n Conventions” at So. Isaak 

HaCmanr forceful at 00 , 

S sChJangelorbrush 

preccdinf? vp.p ti have died m the 

^Swatfoaa^t th?°tfme® of^'T^ 

those listed have nn .‘*^*“^* most of 


possessed' a bour^is*" ch ‘L?er 
exiraordinarv maencti m tW .f'P’"" the 

revered undisputS hader 7 “to a 


were eseeutives and ihn.?" *“®“ 

aitisU nnd scientists^ tho'-e mentioned above were 
"-'enlists, not industrial workers or office 
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“help', but if ftse ftideO experience to their «riy 

tiaiaiac *tid npened them into men of InrRe nffuis, 
*0 too should years of conscientious applicMion to a 
job make of the worker, white collar or denim Tanrty, 
a Taluable asset to fits particuUr business Ibe 
latter does not so often become physically so old at 
middle age that he can be arbitrarily classed as 
useless , but he docs sometimes allow wor^ 
the future to gi>e him a senescent attitnda 
nerf, therefore, w for further research in this 
importanl psycholc^cal subject and perhays toe 
employment by corporations of psycholofpsta woo 
can scientificaUy csge Ibe abilities of perswncl 
The roan so often “'too old at 40' te a 

conscientious worker whose nch empirical knowlal^^ 
and the mtelliscnee with which he applies »* will 
more than offiset his lo»3 of speed and physical 
ability eren np to the ago of CO or 70 


The Lyttoa Report 

The Ljrtton Report on Jlanehurm has bad 
generally spenking, a very /aetK 

Affairs eoromentsi on it as follows 

On October 2 the (nil U« of ‘be Lc^s 
JItneboTW Gommission Report was 
sifflultaneously in Genera and world capitals w 
10)000 words of this report represent tbe nine wntto 
of Bonnmtotal labour on the pert of the 
Bissionen. their corps of lecret^w and **7501^ 
adfisora, sioeo their appointment followup 
of the League Conned nMilntion of 
That reaoluuon pronded (or 1 An 
ofthehsiica between China and Jar*n *b‘'b 
Kfcrted to the Council including their 
derelopmcnt and sutus at the Ume ®*,‘b® ^ 

2 A ‘^consideration of P^^ble wtu^ of tte 


In essence that conclusion was that world ponce 
treaties hare been nolated by the warfare m 
Manchuna, that the so-called new state of Manchukno 
has no basis in the will of the people and its ^ 
coc-ntion and perpetuation would be contrary to the 
interests of both China and Japan that JIanchunan 
‘autonomy” can exist only alongside the assumption 
of t^inese sorereignty that seltleraent must come 
through direct nrgotiation between China end Japan, 
and that Japan s ralid rights and interests la 
ilanchuna must be rccognired and safeguardftl 


Lord Lytton on the Lytton Report 
7n/crrta/«»wl Affairs publishes the address, 
which Lord Lrtton gave on tho problem of 
Miuichurit at Chatham HoU'C on October 19, 1932_ 
In this addreSsS liOnl Lytton exphuneel the scope 
and purpo-'e of the report as understood by the- 
Commi‘'«ion itself We quoto below tho concluil- 
ing portions of tho address 

It baa been suggested that all we hare done is to 
aak the Lcr^e to refer the dispute back to the twev 
pnrtuw. It thonld not be nscessary, but in ease it 
may be let me explain that that ts not at all what we 
bare done. It would obnously be impoesiblo at this 
moment, in present conditions, to ask these two- 
parties to eegotiste, while hlancbcna u m the ocen 
pation of Japanese troope, while Japan u possessed 
of orerwhdffiiDg military power and China in a 
mihury sense is powerless The two partin would 
not be equally matene<L What we do suggest is that 
the League sbonld first of all seenre the consent of 
both to the pnneiplea which should gorem any 
discussion between them, that the Ltoirae should 


2 A consideration of ,.i recoacilo the define the indispensable conditions of a aeiUement on 

^ooJapancse dispute which would «« ^ broadest ^ible lines We ourselTes suggested 

fun^mental intereets of the officially ten such pnociplea. ITanng done that, and baring 

The screral national wero got the two jiartiee to agree to n^tiate on that basis 

appointed to the Cs^miMion by ho yvu would hare pul them back into a Mition of 

rv,*’ \ne Italr C»<meral lleori equably, and then I hare not the slightest doobt that 


t jlctoT tocT wouiu 00 lar more compewni lo ucai witn toe 
My U.«t point is, What 


Their aidaous lal»nrscoa«istcd the thing being done T I 

on too erenu and usucs larolroL t»r^ tods 

capitals of Japan and China and 
pOTcmmmt officiaU th«r and ^rwnal 
in Manchuria lUelf. including »%,bcann 2 of 


. the chances of such a. 
often asked— toe qncsiion 
jmt to mn only to-day — “Do you really think that 
the Japaneao are erer going to m out of hlan- 
Tcmmmt omciais inew aiivi chuna t ‘ I certainlr do not thmk they hare the 

JUnchuna lUelf. including shchtest intention of ‘'ectling oot of Manchima’ and. 

)m a wide ranety of phaSJ of Ite Com- Idool sec why they should be askcd.to,, but what I 


fact that the geographical field -„.j the under which toe Japanese shall remain in Slanchnrti. 

ortrspraad by unremitting Lfrors and 1 bdwre that is |x»sible. and t'l our efforts should be 

l^^ogical field gra^y „ directed towards that «id. ^Vhcthcr it can be tccom- 


i^ibitions which warfare engrnoc^ phshed or not depends entirely on toe way in which 

ek^ent fact that out of to.s c^Iu«^ Se mtoation is hindled 1 rentnre to su^t tS 

wtlier of actuality and teiicf, P**-'” , 4,„il « nn immediate policy of this country as expressed through 
toe siinaiioa should hare our drie^lMu at Genera, should aim first at ^ 

raa^bly that fire the mamtaDanew of the ummimiiy of the League, for 

intelligent men of the mo«t dire« ^hke unhse we remain united wo can do nothing, and 

moet opposite naUonal interests ano » . ^ tecoodly at scenting the co-operation of toe (.’United, 

reychcilopcal atuiudee and sym^toi«. wm gtate»ot kmenca. Jf the League is unammoas and 

rrry force of these facta compelled to a if the United Sutce eomca m with the League, thm 

rotiTKtioxi. seeing eye to eye » cut j ^ ctmfident that the object of the League can be- 

significant dctaib and amnng at eompiti* j jibtained. 

of eondusioa. 
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What IS this object ? It is the rcconcdmtion of 
justice Tfith peace and we BhouUl RtfiTC after it 
nlouK these hues Tirat to ro ns far as possiUIe m 
the way of conciliation to Bcciirc the acceptance of 
ficMtiation b) Iwth parlies and in the event of the 
rctusal of either of them, to ro as far as possible in 
the way of protest 

In the meanwhile we must assume consent It la 
no jiooil goins forward to achiero an object with 
doubta about the cliancca of jour success It wonld 
he fatal to approach this problem with the certainty 
that jon are Roing to fail hou must approach ft 
with the conviction that jou are ROing to anccccd 
•go do not let us begin by saying that of course lapan 
will refuse. There is no certainty about it at all 
What IS certain is that Japan wall defend her case 
until the very last moment and will come to Geneva 
with the intention of convincmR the League that her 
way 18 the right way— she will come confidently in 
the hope that she Is going to succeed Hut that does 
not mean that if she fails to convince the licague to 
wccepl her way she will necesbarily refuse to accept 
the Leaq;»c s way Let us therefore assume that the 
League is going to succeed 

We have first of all to create an organucit world 
opinion, and having done that we must try our 
utmost to bring the opinion of Japan into line with 
tU It has been a bod year for the League The 
Disartusment Conference Has hung fire and certainly 
the prospects of peace lu the Far East have not 
improrod since September of last year Out it is in 
just such cireumstsQocs thatl it u incumbent on the 


friends of the IxKigue to maintain cool heads and 
stoat hc.irt# to have faith In the organi/ation which 
th<^ have reared lor mjsdf I am not sure that 
Mr Slimsoos speech on August 8 lh last docs not 
counter bilanct nil the other failures That speech 
assured us that the Uniteil ‘'tntes* recognizes the 
iwineiple of eolleetivo responsibility, and wc did not 
know that before. It is n real advantage to bo 
counted on tbe credit side of this years account 


wuav wcmiu ostc bappened It 
Lcarae were not in existence. Ilocs anybody doubt 
^st there would have been actual war In the Far 
lAst and that changes brought about by force would 
Jiajo been established bejond an) posaibihty of 
back at other conflicts and wars 
which wo have cTjimenccd m our time. Is there any 
in which before the League of Nations had been 
created it would have been possible to suspend 
operations while a Commission representing five 
different Kates investigated the facts? Is there one 
IQ wbich auch a Commission would have reached a 
gmn^'^'** foncJus'on ? feurcly that is somcthuig 


I » .iT v con«enfcd to state 

K .k Ungue and to have it discussed 

refu.ed to d“ 
'■eroember all these 




THE BHAHMANIC SCULPTURE OF THE GUPTA PERIOD 

IK RV^L\PR^''AD CHVNDA 


XHE Iild an sculpture of 
1 (fifth and sixth centurie-, A 

come to be recognuwl as one of the mo ^ 
riotable creations of man and R.i.t.tha EL* 

in a recently publi»hed book 

Ltyptwn fte meditation instead 

eontemnlation «ad eompMsiw , iuxunoos 

of .tolid defisnee. 

peofMioa ot oniata.wj. •« «h« bj 

ordinsry Indian teorb thouch ^bicb there i» 

a eenslions siouoiis rhythm Jof ^"=5, ‘"ch oa 

'xhr.” u'^l th« Smen" 

perfection an art which (-bout -O-W 

aiy form under tho Kushnn Though 

Jo) and the^r baka only 

rte rums of of ^!athwn only 

Buldhisc image", and tno e 
Buddbi't and Jam nr.,1 Vi«hnu were 

supiwscd that images of o'J* , centuries 

not ma le m tho<>e Ku«hnn emperor 

of the Chnman et^ The MshisvsrB 

\ima Ka.lphi-<a de'cribes him»eii » j^barashlhi 
(MaheoTura). ‘derotee of Sit^ IgTer^e of aU 
I^nds on his «« with or without the 

his coins IS figured SiTO t „,]y,n empcror«<. 
biilL Some of tbe coins of ^ fi^nro of 

kan.«hU and HuT."hka of 

four-armed Sira, and a /* - beadcil Mxa 

Wulera "how the figure of many n«^ ^ 

on the reverse The "“Pf bnava influence 
Kji"han king indicates 'a Ku»haii 

The figures of the goil on ,u gtylt 

com", though not Ideie" jj bmanic goil" OT 
But the figures of the U j^y,han penod 
»ome of the engrave I c«,pre«wnl3 the 

;srj b°; ib«,ptr3S 

I" r si” In 

-Bt Chuln. Hota» 1 rm — ^ 

I/mdon mi pp 13211- 


atlt cluD anu icik *b/..v. ““■■ ■ 

rests on t <-Lkra wheel In the left upper ham 
« a conch "hell and in the right upper han 1 
a circular object Cunningham writes about the 
econ I figure i , i , 

On hii tight hand stands the king n ho « 
only half the height of the god with h^d" 
clasped in adoration The head dress of the Raja 
round jeiieMed helmet similar to that word 
by Ung Hurishka on aeveral of corns with d 
f^^t enclosing a dot on the side Ash 
sTlMhdmet IS not worn by any of his snocessore 
I "f«l inclined to ass gn th 8 seal to Huvishka 
himself • 



Figure of % ishtiu (enlarged) on a gem 

Cunningham s identification of the ling on 
this seal has one strong argument in its favour 
It explains how IIuvi"hkn s successor came to be 

Third Senes, 
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mmcl Vn^iulcTi Cunninglium could iiotrcnl rcifm of the Greit Podid ^\ho reigned 

Xe Ion' inSlion m corrupt Gre.V Th liefote \U Ku.hnn-* The Mtc tvhere Urn 
h-^iiro ofVi hnu^r* cnr\ed m Ilclkni^tw stjle m«a:mUon wn^i <li«co\cr(Hl (the comiiound of Into 
Th/.r fnis IT) tlio «n ilo^y of tl 0 eo-eillel Il«i Inli'ulur I’liiulit Riullii Krubnns Kotin in 


Heiloni tic etjlo is ciricd t!i. figure four 
armed ‘iisa tiding on the hull engrue I on n 
brown chnltcdon> 'c-il belonging to tin I rrn; 
Collection (now depo«itoil in tVie Indian lu 

Cilcutta) nnd reproduced in Kiiig'^ intn'if kii 


j ct been 
Pnna tclic 


GrS Ruldliaof Gnndharn tin, f.gun of \ i hmi the Milhurii cantonment) has 
mubetermel tlio Greth Yi«hi)u In ihi ';imc explorel Kut no \ai-hnnMi 

miyocitriiR , , , , n^ignnblo to the Kuslian period !m jet been 

di-corer d m tlic Matluiri district 

Gupti art wiH born at Matlmra in iho fourth 
of the fourth century a p Tho ewlie»t 
specimen a seated image of Huddhn, 
111 si III \ i> 



Kn-^hna supporting the Gorardliana (Samatli Museum) 


found at llodh (ui 

...I exhihitid m the Indian Mu»cum is^ of 
Maihiin stati<i«tone an I Mntlmni style Ymperor 
'*inmdrigiipla (c t. l> At'i-dsO) who subdued 
the <5iki and Ku'haii pnncilingi of ^orth- 
Wo-tem India, vra«, n< the Oaruda stand ml on 
liH coins show, Yni«)mava. lIis successor 
i handragtipla (11) Yikramndifya (c v l> 1*^0- 
114) Kumaragupta I (e v i> nnd 

'^kaiulngnpta (r V i» I'V-l'dt) dc«cribe thein- 
wKes ns j)<iraiiialhntjnintct,''erci\t Vm«hnn\a" on 
tlwir coins A red «tnnd»tono pillar (height 4' 1") 
with trident circed on flie top di'COTeml at 
Mathura nnd tlepo«itc<I m the ^^^thum Museum 
Ttconia the erection of two Sna tempUs lu the 
year Cl (t J> 'IMWSD in die reign of Bhattarakn 
Mihamji Alaharajidluran Cimndnigiipti tho 

worthy son {^aljutra) of Bhittnriika Mahitraji 
Mtihatayadhirnya Samiidraguptfi. But no sculpture 
belonging to these two temples or to other 
Situ nnd Vishnu temples erected in the 

fourth or fifth centuries at Mathura have yet 
been discovered, though Jam nnd Buddhist 
sculptures hate been found m abundance 
The iconoclasin of Sultan Miihinud of 
Ghazni nnd otlicr Moslem iiuaders niu«t be held 
re ponsibic for a good deal of lo-s Sculptures of 
all sects suffered equally from Slo-lem iconoclasm 
But the almost total lo«s of Bmlimanic sculptures 
that adorned or were enshrined m the Brnhmanic 
temples of the Gupta period in great places 
of pilgnnngo like alathurn and Benares and 
other great cities in the Gangetic valley should be 
ftttnbutcd to the subtle iconoclasm of tho 
Brahmanists The Hindus were not indifferent 
to tho beauty ol form hut they regarded even 
tne beauty of form from the utilitarian 
standpoint Raghunandann quotes this stanza 
from the Ilaijatirsha Panrliarafra in his 
TiUntattia 


a})il Kims, vok I p 31i Though the Kushan 
coins and engraved gems bear testimony to the 
pievnletico of the worship of the images of Siva 
and Vishnii, no Paiva or Vni'lmava monument 
has yet been discovered m Gandhan and 
JIathum, the two great controa of the Kushana 
unpecial culture. A fragmentiry m=cnptioti, , 
published by the pw«ont writer records the ot the 

erection of a square of four buildings n tailinj ^ “ 

atif ■* **■' ’ » - - 


ff II 


The god appears before tho worshipper in con* 
Becjuence of his penances and meditation of the 
abundance of olTerings, and tl e beaufi/ of tin. imnyc 
Tlierefore, though the Hindus admired the 
they did so, not simply 


f n gateway ftt the meat pW (m«Jflsffm/«r 
1 buih place) of Vasudeva at Mathura in tho Ko 5 pp IGQ 17J 


Chanda Arelinrologtj^oiid ^ Tais^tnarn Srorfifion 
Suretij of India 



THE BEUIMU-'IC SCLLPTIHE OF THE GUTV FFEIOD 


because bt^utT o{ form h rW ms 

but be«n=^ tKey that ^ 

Ihema^toa powtr of attnain? the le » ^ 

a mnlilaU.! {ma^e howerer U . a.fu 

Talue .n tl e.r eye^ Tl.e Bnhn a. Mt I o 1 th u 

a tnutilato.! image i* not fit «o b. w r h 1 1 - 

anf usually ihrou- it '"‘o i 

d..po.oof .t. To th.su-age ' ‘ 

the lo>3 of a con’ilerable tuimW o{ Kmh 

ima-res that eufim I nmulat.on by ar ' ' 

Jmn« on the other hand have no ‘jooi " * 

Tfor>hip mutilate-l image* , , 

ancient Jam images have 
mclem Jam tempi'' * me of wh ch 

ma»etim« of statuary Thotvh nv,,.. , 
the Indian IIu IJhi t u>agc th HallhiH . 

fareil better m the rums of the mona i r 

OuUile the holy cities bte ^amaili ne,r iw 
andr-xlh Gaja near ,k.„ .h hi 

the Brahmanic temple* “tual^e<l « thm th h 1 ^ 
cities have repeatolly boon bud P 1 1 1 \ 
remains that be hnrual un W t l^n «i 

.Uiictnm .re h.ioi.1 recovery \ 1 ■" (■" , 
nmn.t ol th. , 11 r 

Gapta panot owe ^\h.tr mere. ' ■ 

to their isolation or to th ^ ^ 

pwi™ in J I \« hn 1 . 

The remains of i I 

temples erertwl un Icr royai p ^ ^ ^ , 1 . * ,r 

were affixed the masterpieces P“ / "• f 
can only be eapectC'i , F th<^()1i« 1 t 

pn-nmage l.ho IV narcs an 1 Mathura, thi M 1 

anl Dhihi of >ortlcm Inda. an I not 
such noolca anl comer* „i.^l kpfnn u* on 
Fortune however has of H c 

masterpiece »*» 

mount Govardhana ^ ‘ ouU'Vwt of 

Muhammnlan cemetery o 

Benares (fig 2) ^h''’ f<,Uector of Bcnarc' 

bamalh Museum hy the foUector o 

and m 1930 with ‘h« Director 

Mr nBigreaves tlcn ott eu^ting^^ 

General of -‘''^haeology ,all of the 

writer fire 1 U again't the Originally 

southern hall of the mstallcl i« one of 

this image mii't hiwc been lerople 

the pnncipal niches 0 ^inhamihiras 

of \ ishnu at Benmes nstrology written >« 
I'r hat mm! ita, K woiV m MWOi^j ^ 
the sixth century ' •>-. ^ \sishiiavii 

with ima-es for wor*! ip, amo g^ t maVing of 
deities there are direct ons p-n.i.nmna an 1 
images of ^ I'hnu, J^t'^Tof “Knsbna. 

Bamba (\niruUha) but not ^r image of 

It may therefore be inferrcl that 
Gop^ Knahna supporting C sculpture for 

inten led as a cult image, but a scui 
the decoration of the temple —..r.Utel 

Th., .up..;b 

St lid Ketm*™ l-l- 1" -P" 


'19 

.rtf--. -• '»»wfi«#;5n6a»4 

.1 ; 





it W B 

.fetsfe-'ilS 

BShS 

C^f^ngW Jinheiiv^t S»Fr.ir of I olia Vli; a 

bland ng Jma 1 aibharagin Itajgif 
'’mutilat on the imago retains ita monumental 
“^grandeur I ko tho Buldha nnd the Jma anl 
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fill those who lire Jenincil tb 1 e rulers of men 
IvTi^hnn i« r1*o ji M(ihni urii'<] ft Grcnt non r 
BuporniaTi nud luu^t ha\c nil the bodilj Mfm"* 
of 11 Mn} aj nru<l a ^a^nhamlllra n nis 
Uitnl a)ihtn (chapter G9) di^l ngtu 1 Tne 
tu’c® of g'^eat men dc tine I to be rul ra oitr 
certim pnrt of ^o^Ihen In ha tine of the® 
^^alm>Jn has— 

I air of arms rcsenjbliQf. an elephants tniit 
hands rcachinR to the knees even and full (fle»lil 
joint® even and radiant body an i slei d i 
ivaist ( 10 ) , 

s ^ 


\ii cxlianativc li«t of the 1- chief mnrks and 
M» minor tnnrks of n Muhnnurin-lm la in 

the tinra (chapter VII) riiese marks 

in heal a uniform rouinlni*® cvennesa and 
K>rtnc s in t!ie dillinnt members of the both 
riie®e more or le«s abnormal mark? oriRinally 
clio«en ft the nstrolifer® on account of their 
euppoel nu pirioii«nea« emit, to be recognized 
la cl mints 01 the btaiitj of human frame All 
til inirkaofn Mnhapuni“hn capable of pln“tic 
1 I re® iiuition are found on the imnpe of the 
un Imfj linn (I i/» 5) of tiic Gupta period on 
thi \aibhwn^in at llnjgir in Rihar The hniba 
of thi« ffpire mclii hnfr cten the “hanks im 
rouni nn 1 full The arms rtachmg to the knee® 
resemble the tniiik of the elephant Three foils 



r B 4 

MatWe metope from the tenmle ot Zens at Olympia (tSeazlej an I 
tshraole Onrl SnOpf re tmi Pa.\nt q I ig “O ) 


Another typo of Mahapurusha, i?}/c; a/a has— are dearly marked on the neck Tho chest is 
I belly ig round (irillakuLthi) the wai“t 

Krishna supportincr 

iioe eye-brows and hairs on the head a reddish the Goyanlhana, so far ns it is nreserv^l nil 
t ?" . ?, marked with three the bodily marks of the Jlahanunisha are 

fold, life 1 p,, p„^„t Hot the .cnlpkiriho 5h?" .m^o 
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Wi'? Rrcntfirli t wlio, ^\lnlc- pi5in? (hif* tpcipI fo 
tho ronuirinionU of n-trolo"\ ooiill not Im* blinl 
to boiuly of tlio inturul Inirnn form Tin* po^' 
of Kri'bin h ii«ito intiinli-lio ri«> niounUtn 
nrTP<i in coiivi nlion il fc'lnon ninportnl In 
t!iP left hnnl The liotl !•» lu'htfj inclmeif 
towi\nl« the right nn 1 the \\m«t pu>»lie<l 
fonvirxl u\ th' same direction to miintnm the 
Inlancp The Oillorcntiitnn of the Iw » 
of the lioJ} 1' camel out with Bciuri \ nni! 
grace The f)ll^ of th loiitnctol much on 
the right ?ile nnl thi h^hl hulg< of the lielh 
below the nii\<l eug^o'-l lif nnl movement 
within the boh The thin loin-<loth arrnn^ ■«l 
in vonventional foil- revrala the hnc ehnne f 
the hip* nnil the nblomen The right i-niik 
Hcarvil reih'ticilh 1 eontrist th« nrli uv 
ta tc of the llitulua with tint of the fvmk" th* 
relief on n ninrbli, metope (uliont tt 0 n * i 
from the temple of /eii* nl (Olympia i* re- 

pro luce I m lig I Thi* relief fhovra llmiUea 
111 the mil lie supporting the (irinament l> hm i 
him kthena lending him n hand and m front 
Atla* bringing him the gollen nppi * 

Though both Kri'hna and Ilcrikle* arc 

engage*! in iho same *ort of work m the 
Greek, relief in place of a ^taha]>tml*ila of 
Glfiminate proportion*, we bare nn athlete with 
mu ciilar holj aud limb* The contri i u 

'greitte t in the OTpre*«ion of the face itenklea 
wear* a grave nml trouble 1 expression lut 

Kri hna is alnorbcil m meditation In our 

image of Kri hna supporting Gornnibana 
iiatucali'tn is liarmonited with tlcib«m, and 
rcali m with conTentioinb«ni To the spintunlir 
minded Krishna, the hero of many epic ami 
Puratuc legend* stan Is fo»th ns the great leneber 
of the religion of the Bhagavatgita wherein the 
daily duties of n man of the world an*l tlie 
steady pursuit of supremo knowle<lgc that leads 
to salvation are reconciled This ima^c of 
Krishna engage 1 in performing a great tnsfc 
while absorbed in deep meditation is nn embodi 
tnent of that religion The supreme beauty of 


this imag' luibire* me to bnranl n gxie*a ibnl the 
Ywiinava Itmple nl Ibnnre* which wn* ndomc*! 
b> It wn« j pvbab!} built nboul JfX) \ l>, in 
the reign of the onij** ror Clianilmgiiptn- 
Yiknmnbljii, nnl wa* n eontempenry of the 
mawji rpi«*<« of Kivlih« 

1 liavi not come iiero«* nn> other Ilrohmanic 
sculpture of the Gupta piricvl of such 
siiprein ftrti“lii merit. The highest level 

of ex* ell nco nllamial bj the ordmarj OupLa 
sciiljtur 1* fouti 1 in 11 rtlief ilhi«lriling the 
nsim of the elephant {(inj t/ii't '‘litii i) bv ^ i-bnu 
tbil «leeontfs one of the thn*' niches of the 
\ ni'hnnva tempi of the (tupta iienod nt 
Oeogarb in the Tlnn«t il tnct in tfie Unite*l 
I’forincvs (Fig '*) An elephiuil with fi'Ct 
• ntwined lij the long tail of a Nnga inyoke*! 
\ ishnvi to come to Ins reseue Uuling on 
<tiru<ln the deity ha» npi'cin’*! on the scene 
But no riscue work bn< followtal Yi»hnu nnd 
Uis e-imcr Gam la nre nbsorbe*! in ib'cp me<lilition, 
and «o are the Nne-i nml tlie Nagini with cla-jw! 
bands The elephant, still entangled, i« calmly 
ofliting a bunch of lotu~ flowers to the po*l The 
neck of Yi«hnu show* the three fold* marking tiie 
neck of the ninh/jpuriifha, but the right side 
of Ins |*ellv shows none, though tho bo*ly is 
•hnrplv tiimtal townnK the right from this point. 
The shanks of Yi«hmi arc not moilollcsl 

realistically like tho surviving shank of 
Krishna supporting Goranllinna, hut arc round 
Comjvire*! to Krishna this relief appears 
to 1*0 n work of later ditc when the con- 
ventional nvetb&tl of ropTC'Cnting tho mnhnjuni^hn 
was fully hseil Birring convention tins group is 
a work of consi lerahlo arli tic merit. The com 
position IS verv pleasing the upper group of 
Yi«lin« nnl Gnrula well hahncing the lower 
group of Nngii and Xagini, nnd the ligure of the 
elephant separating God m heaven from the 
Kngns of the nether region The splendid dceo- 
ni'jvc cirect of the veliole is mUcheil by the 
intensity of spiritual expre® ion 



GLEANINGS 




Ultra Violet Light and. Forgery 
Science hM now put another powerful 


1 the hnnds of the expert to assut ii 


the daoovery 

of fraud ia'"docamcnti' ThTs instrument « tho 
quartz mercury rapor arc which radiates * hii^ 
percentaee of ultra riolet rays These rajs are o^ 
a recent discorcry neither is the mercury 
an invention ot yesterday Rut thi. 
ultra Tiolet rays m the examinttion of o^*";^** 
has not heretofore been thoroughly mvestualed over 
a Rufhciently wide field so that authoii alive state 
menla could bo made coneeromc the i«uiti , 

The elTect of filtered ultra violet bsht which is a 
taluahle aid m the detection of forgery '* 5"^ 
fluortseeoee Although the rays themselvM ar 
they are capable of generating ‘ ***”' 



number of these substances are used 
p.e th,. ""“f'K 

darkness by ultraviolet rajs inc e k , 

S £• dS"S',d»SA.a „ 

docoments , . itnnvrseenee 

There are three mam divisions m a 

stndy of a document kirst pther 

materials can be distinguished ther 

although by ordinary ob ervation {" ^ ^ 

are identical becond certain ,, ible 

inns ble eren under ‘h® ^r«h.pa 
by fi tcred ultra violet I ght. i mra • j 

the most valuable |h«e 

of a document is the possibility of ^™*^”5oc« 
the aoonmeat is exposed to the ultra violet rajs 


Fliioresoence of a document tabes several forms 
depending upon the paper ink or any chemical or 
other materials in the object examined It is some 
tunes a silren t,low like phosphorescence while 
other materials which under ordmary light seem 
to be white will appear a surprising dark brown or 
bluish cokrnr Chemical erasures which show no trace 
whatever of their existence in ordinary I „h( often 
appear as a dark blot when a fluorescence study of 
ID era eil area is made 


fhrough The Nevs H't i ^ -fiij, 

* A 

r rn^M rvrn i , 

^.ro*.gii TV 




tppfr An ordinary photograph of a rubber stamp 
with the date removed 

ionrr The ultra violet rays brought out the 
endence of the same stamp 


Papers made of different baaic materials or sized 
with ditterent compositions can be positively dis 
tinguished from eacn other by the fluorescence test 
Therefore a document consisting of suvcral sheets 
with a substituted page on different paper can thus 
be shown to be irregular Paper made of pure 
cotton rags gives a clear nbite fluorescence, while 
that made of pure linen rags is a distinct bluish 
colour under the ultra violet raja Paiier containing 
chemical wood pulp appears as a dark grayish brown 
tbe depth of the shade depending upon the proper 
I on of the wood pulp to other ingredients llechani 
cal wood pnip '^per appears almost black when a 
flaorescenee study is made of it. \eKetable or 
aniiDal size and xanous coating matenals have their 
own individual renetion to the test which makes it 
possible siiU further to distiognish between different 
papees 

\lteration3 m documents such as changed dates 
ehmiaation of words or sentences and freadnlently 
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Nate’ Raymouil tried in 5«'e\V4 
’ in Mhicn he was (Jonvicted* 


lOi 

add >1 matter maj sometimes be shown with start 
hn" ckarne«s The residue of erased wrilmir often 
stands out sufQcientlv plain “0 that the onf^nal 
wnlm'’ can be read This remarkable disclosure u 
the rwuU of iluorescence In some instances the 
erased ink line' or rather the place thc\ occupied 
do not fluoresce while all the remaining paper gives 
off the strange effect of the light m other instances 
the cra«ed ink li les a diatmciive fluorescence of 


the case of People r 
\ork ID January 193‘' i 

of fraud m relation to biock ccnuicaics auc u 
showed that under the endorsement, Nathaniel 



I ppfT Ofdinart photograph of back of a 
cheque in area where eodorsementa should 
aj pear 

XiOircr Ultra violet light shows evidence of 
three endorsements 


their own wh eh In cither cn«e mates a definite 
contrast telwecn the cra«cd ink I nes anl the sor 
rounding paper, thus civing visibility lo the onginal 
wrinng ^ueh a result is often of the greatest im 
portance in the etii ly of a d sp iled doc imenL One 
of the commendable things alxiiit this process w that 
the document is not harmed or changed in any way 
so that no matter how fragile or how vsluable It 
may lie it can lx* stiidinl under the effect of the 
ulirs violet rays with no danger of the slightest 
Injury 

\nothcr pha e of the fi lorcsccnce study of a 
document of great importance is that hcrrlof r there 
( has licen no way to restore blcachcil or era«^ wniing 
that hs! lioen written with nIgro^I^e or any other 
aniline ii fc lut repestM ex|x>rimrnts now prose 
mncIiiMTrlv that the res Ine of many of these inks 
fiuorcTcs in a ptpiounc I waj so ihst they can lie 
phitograpVil ail ma le vUihlo although not a trace 
[« I them esn lx* «li covered on the allcnal document. 
In tl « rrspccl the fliiorcsccncc caiiswl I v ultra violet 
1 gl t supplies a vsl lal le an 1 on jiie service 

V rvtTiit pra ticl appl anon of the ultra vfol t 
rays was made bv \lbe« I) Osborn in the trial of 



TT/pfr The date of a will aa photo 
gnphed in the ordmarv way 
Loiffr The same area photographAl by 
the ultra violet ra^s It is clear that 
the date was originally 191^ and 
that the ID was taken out and 
altered to II at neubsequent time. 

Raymond the name, ‘ Kidder Peabody k Co ' had 
previously been written The ra\s also showed that 
the dale pat on by a rubber stamp had been removed 
and a new dale inscrtetl The jury examined the 
document under the light this being among the first, 
if not the first use of the ultra violet test in a jury 
case 

The ultra violet raje wi I not make every cradicat 
cil wnting legible but there are certain craseal writings 
which when thev cannot be read by a fluorescence 
study of the front of the sheet can easily be deci 
phered hy examining the back of the paper under 
the rays Of co irsc the writing is then reversetl 
and must be rca 1 I aekward or by the aid of a 
mirror 

^metimes the feld in which an erasure has been 
•"'"c IS shown as a dutincciy disturbed area even 
when the details of the original writing cannot be 
sireiphercd. and when it can thus be shown that an 
alteration has undoubtedly been made it casts a sns 
rncion on the document and compels an explanation 
I V the peisons who would profit by the alteration 
when the change is a fraudulent one, these csplana 
uoDs are usually so improl able ns to condemn the 
floenmeut 

\ valuable part of a fl iort“cence study of a 
UMament Is mskini. the elF-vts )>crmaiient by means 
of TOOtography t luorcscenco not only can be 
recoided on the photographic plate but these cfTwts 



GLE\S1N’GS 


Ume comes tor descent the pilot faeing the camera 
m the picture, dirnhs into the oi«tl t^hrough a 
wieulir ttai>door jn t above his head Sitting OQ 





VfVtt Bieh of a note photo-.rapbed 
in ordinary daylight 
Low Hack of sarn* note, showing 
the etTecl of rtuQrc«cence by tbe 
nltn rwUt rays wheo photc^ph«i 
Thus, definitely erased mW can »>c 
made ti iblo oneo more 

eau be enlarged and put into /uch ronerete *^ *^,'*’ 
anyone can aec them and when they ace p , 
esplamed undenUnU them, tn additional 
»■- s,- - - -• photo...faphT 



Inicnor new of the aiMight cabin of the 
strato there plane reeen ly tested in Inmee 


highly important ealue of photography 


the necewary tuible light pnxhiced in 
ultra nolet rays ts reduced to the .v^ 

point aheii making a duore-cenee -tody •od 
dm light necessarily iticrea.es the diffionU^of 


the conipiete detail of fluorescence 
reason la that the rays iheroscWw 
fluorescence, are wholl) mrisible ln> 
soiM ot them passes throng the lens of **'?, 
and makes an impression on the Ph0t<«repbic P 
that thingi iTc rceoidcd which are ‘ntt^ble to Ike 
No thorough fluorescence »tnd> of a. doijimcn^ 


-^ropuhr S'ii'h'c 

A Sfatterpiece of Museum Crafts 


am lu Bsrhii Germany h-as 
111 musenm technit|ue which 
■hicrcment in mn>eum.crift 


The Perfrtmo » 'lu* 

U«shl aa object lesson 
IS an outstanding a- 

ITmc at last is a tboroophly honest attempt to 
L^n'iniet ancient masterpieces ot architecture and to 
L.h.h.t ihr-n wilhoJt irrelcTanl distractions The 

special en^Se4.f °aX£ ^owledire oUbe exae^Z with the p«t Indeed” m"’ the 

rwinirements The photwfwphs This new airf fnere 

article were made with siwcialh of I 1^.0 marble 

—Srirnt Amfnmn (,„d perhaps Mhena) on the acropolis 

of I’ermuiou a Hellenistic city of Vsia Minor It 
Wot, F«, &0I, Ottot b StraMptoo PUno '’S, 

, tVhal the mside of a Stratosphere plane ^ks 1 

the picture at tbe ngfit I » the^t 


a nrotebly erected by Kins Fumenes 11 

ribefiret year IH), n-t.. in houquT ot ^s dcciMve ^rictqry 


hODOllT 0 . . . . 

tsia Minor The altar has Ix^ -. 

ihibit the sculptures in (heir 
irhaps the largest existing 
rivals I ■ 

.hn.e Iho -F,h IT* ft M. ltd. P- “~"';r-‘V;»Vl,o„r.n ccnlnmn** in til “ 

Two pilots I „ luims • 

cabin, which IS scaleil airtight to protect them *» lenetlT \ flight of steps bj feet wide 

from the physiolomeal effects of r^uced air pns t—j, uo to the top. 
sure at gr^t heights. They will fly the wacbme 
Uinil, depending upon instruments alone to gni^ 
them ercept '• ~ ••->— ihe 


now te reach this country showing the intenw «!• - 

larman plane recently ^ tested tfu^l po’dion It is perhsp 

to fly at high sp^ through the rarefied awosph^ ^CfSmentot Greek sculpture — — 

Bine miles above the earth G’ S M- fid. ^ tJjilJi snretbc rartheoon sculptures in the British ^lusenm 
“ • - facing each other in the H fgnns a rectangulir platform JO feet lu height and 




— .j . I_ lire adjacent roman Hall — 

upon instruments alone toBujj*^ <-aomna from the ma'^iificent temple of Baalbek and 
taking off and landing \tnen toe «« 
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Uft The largest existing 
monument of Greek sculpture 
18 the Petgamoti altar from 
the Hellenistic city of Perga 
mon in Asia Jlinor re-erected 
in a specially built museum 
in Berlin It is 1'’4 feet long 
The altar dedicated to /eus 
dates {ron\ about 180 P G. 


Btio c A great achievement i« 
the reconstruct on of the lah 
tar Gate at Babylon and of 
the procession way leading up 
to It The tiles in polychrome 
add to the reconstruction It 
has been restored in the Near 
Bast Jiluseiim in Berlin adja 
cent to the Pergamon lliisetim 




Sit A5!l!i 


Two immense columns from Baallick, the ancient 
Heliopolis in tsia ilinor in the Roman Uall 
of the Fetgamon filuseum at Beilin On the 
lloor in the foreground is a mosaic from n 
Itoman hooso at letus 

a moss c from a Boman house at Milctn* In tl c 
Near 1 a«l Aluscum connccte 1 with Uc rorgsmon 
■^Iu eum IS to Ic icon another treat achievement— 
the ncODstnicI on of tl c Ishtar ( ate at Babylon and 
of the procession usv leading to it \8 the tiles arc 
iclychroinc they adu greatly to tie imposing effect 
\ well 1 ebted model and n plan enables one to grasp 
immcd aid) the place and functions of the ongii als 
in Bal jlon itself 

-~&ittUfc i>rr«j» 
Air Dnyen Auto goes Eight) Miles 
an hour 

Climb ng steep hUs covered with slippery loc is 
oi Ir one of Inc feats chimed po*-s ble for a p inous 
ait -driven autotnoUlc twentW tcMed at IMrot 
Mich A four I laded proiicllor dnveit by a KXV 
hoTserOwer engine pulls it alone like a tractor a r 
plane iih a whecll a.«e of 1 1, inches and a weit-ht 
of ajproTimatily l,yO po inOs tht strange marine 
Is (a d to reach eighiv roillcs an hour and cover 
Ihmy miles on a pillon of fuel Bci-ausc the wheels 



roll free and do not drnc the car it is not ncecs 
Bsry for them to gr p the ground as on a coventional 
inachinc Oonse |uenll) the air driven auto can travel 
along (noddy roads or climb slipj cry hiUs without 
dffculty To hold the machine on the road when 
it IS going at high speeds the front of the liody 
to| IS slanted so the propellers blast stnkca it at 
an anHc. press ng downward ire guards sur 
round the whirling propeller blales to preienl 
accidents keording to tests the inventor reports 
the fve fo< t propelkr gives four times ns much for 
ward drive to the machine as could be ol taincil I > 
ronventmia! rcar-dnvo wheels enabling the car to 
carr) from six to eight pcoj le easily A new 800- 
pound Ihree-passcnget model is now under construe- 
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Uon la wbh.h will b- irirtryon'^l 
ciiny nCaemenU m the cc*i2n It 
u eipectol to corer (ort» miJrt on a 
tinjU (fxllon of iraictme *ad *m 
be able to alUin a top »iwl of 
ilmoit t*‘> mile* a minute without 
mamnc the dancrr of learui^ t >- 
road or ortrluroiDS 


— /V/it»t/r S-<" ^ 





1 yre Tail 




tront .«w of aofo tlnrcn by air propeller 




Yucatan Bail Tin 


jjTt Beanog lUlet 


llasbora 
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lear Gas Gun on Wnst Is Fired lay 
Finger Eing Trigger 

shot bj a tip 5 :erworn as a finder nn^ a \»n»t 
trun that belches out clouds of tear j.as has been dc 
w-Tieil for the protection of clcrb* ea«biers and payroll 


retired Chicago 111 policeman is the inventor of 
the new anti holdup gun 

Guiet Elephant Uses Little Energy 
How much enei^y does it take to keep an ele 
ihnnt alive’ Dr Sirauel Brody of the University 



ibiTc Tear gas gun on wrist with 
leather band to protect skin and cat 
gut string running from ring to 
trigger to discharge the gun 

Ijtft Picture illustrates the manner 
III which tear gas gun can be 
used merely by raising the arm and 
bending the wrist 


me* engers The little gun with its murzte jiomtm^ 
firwarl is straned to the wrist where it is hidden 
hr the coat sleeve, k thread of flesh coloured catgut 
invisible it a ghucc connects a nog worn on the 
scconl fnger with n trip that releases the gas The 
Innd can be moral about frcelj but when the 
wrist IS bent Slid lenly at a sharp angle the gas is 
discharged To protect the wearers arm from being 
burned bj the gas the skin under (he muzzle 
of the gun IS corcral by a wide I and of leather 


of Missouri l/olumbia Mo receiilly made tests to 
flud out By means of a huge spirometer an instru 
ment that records the amount and rate of oxy(,en 
consumption ho discovered that an 8000*pound 
circus eVphant when resting uses only two times 
the amount of energy used by r hoi>« Dr Dr^y 
has discovercil that the larger the animal the smaller 
arc Its cneiyy nee Is when resting 

"^Pcpidar ScKHtf 




INDIANS ABROAD 


Eitraed .mgiajits .nd tie pIoHem ot 
their settlement 
There are 1 WJ relurnM em.sriuu ^ 

a wretched condition m the oM a^' 

\boiit 40 per cent of them are tho« 

Indian born families the wm-iining be ng 
who emigrated from India and n the 

the motherland after many rears , 
colonie The prohlem of the e l^P‘ 
have driftcil to the slums of ' 


•p. TtPA AKM II CHATUR\ EDI 

‘ There is another a-pect of the problem that 

, to be coB-iJered It is allegoil that him 1 re is 
ofpaiper arrive from eolonie every year and 
rtrrre is an impre««ion abroad that the colonial 
govemmenU linve been dumping this 
with their denitutes and people are asking wliv 
houUInlin provide settlement- work hou’e= 
doles and cliaritu- for people who have given 
the be-t pirt of their lives to the colonie- \\e 
mu t get a thorough enquiri made info this 


e slums of LaliailUs i not a ^jpg,t,on 
tho-c people recent arrivals 

‘ «h m have Philnso 


Philippine Government s Eestnctioiis against 
Indians 

Mr A k Peruroal write# 

'ITic Immigration restrictions again t Indians 
poni" to the Philippine Mania arc a« hoieh 
^ wtbap- even harsher thai tho v ui force 
m the United State It is mdeel .trange 
Wbr Ihilippines should have «iicTi re-tnctions 
* . » Indian bu»ifie«» men who 

le puTpo-c- So far as it is 
known ’\berV is no large Indian population 
ibe uland- Aor i there any How of 
cmi-Tiuits from India mto the Philippine- 
Ilk* that from Japan 

■veai^ ago but th^ did not succeed On l>oanl the -tenmer while I was retuniing 

Umana Govemm^t made gft fwm the Lmtc I States there two Indi^ 

number of cmigranU born m^bvk Deportees from Manila, the capital of the 

they too do not seem inclined to „ ibaj Tli^ppme Isl^ds One wa# a ‘-‘"Hhi who 

no 4 Mahatma Gandhi has b«n of 0 ^“^* nccoiiliiig to hi- own vcrion went there to 
colonial born Indians wiU n®* ^ ,om his bu me-s concern which was m evi-tenre 

and he IS nuite right. The I decale there The S'nd'i. 

11 u- ... cnri tnese ^„tlea,n„ was allowetl to sLiy there at fir-t for 
BIX month- ju-t as the Philippine 1mm gration 
Bureau woull allow an\ ordinwy vi itor 
Vcain the luthonties allowed him a conce- ion 
ol two months more at the end of which he 
was forcibly removed to a -tcimer and deporte I 
bTcn in the United State- a fore gn busine s 
uwin «m live as long as he w^i-he<l to under 
certain condition- But in Philippine# the 
treatment given to lud ans -cem to be worse 
Imni<w«tion of Tapane-e into Phil ppine 
I-land# *3 freel) allowed I ntil a year ago a 
large number of Tapane-o were freely admiUetl 
into the Island as immigrants who entered after 


new one nor are ino'c i»eo|u>.- - u „ 

from tho colorue- The majonft ® rear* 

liTrf m Calcutta Irotn “"T! , 11117 t 

FJIotU hiv« bucti mafe, ('»«' 
helplham to MtUa ET.i 

mtJt ol than, haia tafu-ail nil o^' 
maila to them Their tiT hna bean 1 ^ 

d presiion no colony is nt pre p _ 
•lina bioney over theai ,I>«pla „ It*. S’Se 
menl of Inilii tried to send tbeti^o Bntjsh 

Tears ago but they did riot about the 

Guiana Govemment made but 


in tiie colonies and he co^d' these 

solution of Ibis problem will pe » . 

people back to the colonics but 
Of such a -tep being token b^u-e if this wjre 
done thou-anSs of other- \j,e^aiice- of 
concession aad tho strain on tne 
India will be continuous anl vule tbe-e 

only pracUcablo solution is to try —.miipc n 
people in India .nl for tlm »' ira" 
permanent ptemi.official commiUee .i.licate 

it IS a social work of a very difficuU and ddicate 
type and cannot bo lone ja 

help and eo- 07 >eration of -uch organ 
the^ A M C ‘a. the \rya «aniaj, and the 

itamkn-hna Mu-ion Only nme* into me isianu ua luimisiiui..# nu 

su-twned hard work can we i,.— expre— ly declaring their object 

horatmg the condition of the-c people wW jj,e,r entrv is limiteil That is all 

rencheil the lowe«t depths of humaniW Me Indian are not suking for, any special 

not bo forgotten that a number of pnvflege- M hat we rcaent is this that 1 hilip- 

are such as will never make good *e«w nines who are also a -ubject people like the 

m India or m the colonies an I thi^ ,^ ,-„ndn1 Indians hould be guilty of oBenng partial 
to be separated from tho-e who can oe p«:r-un trentment to the Ind an- in Immigration matter- 

to get work m In lis. 
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r Passport difficulties of Indians in Malayn. 

Indian re^ilent' in Mnhja expciicnce con'-i 
dcnble difhcuUj in obLiiniuR tlipir pi«i>ort« 
to M«it foreign countrie' bon n decliration 
!■' nnlp for n pns«port tho =ime should be 
( ndof'ed bj a re«ponsible person of public 
recognition in the countrj, ns la the cn^e in 
Iniln But in spite of tB the guanDtee-* and 
an\ other form' of eccurity demande 1 the autho 
lilies in Malnja do not i «ue a passport easilj 
to nn Indian unless he is born in Malaaa itacll 
II u'u^iy takc= a ferf inonlha for the declata 
tion which 1' ent to Iniiia for 'V'Tification The 
dilaj incurad in c-irrying out thc'O aerification 
proci 3 j ut the nnplicant to consulerahh 
inconvi nience The Malayan authorities «houl 1 
i^«uc ja 'ports to Indians when applied for if 
thc^ are satisfied with the applicant' slntii' 
Thi' will be a help to Indian re^iknta in 
Jlrtlaya who for na'ons of health or bu'inc*' 
woulii liho to proceed to foreign countries without 
Iwing subjected to the incoinemence of ‘waiting 
tor months together to obtain their passports 

The Best Types of Indian Emigrants 
A« a re ult of our intimate study of the lj|>e« 
of Indians who emignte to foreicn countries 
arc hare found the Sikhs as the best class of 
picople who Into gone abroal as settlers They 
am hcallby, bard working and industrious fhey 
get together easilj and work on a coopcratiTC 
hi«i» Thea are thrift) and in the mnjont) of 
cases, MTe money Further (Jio ^ikh people 
whiTOTcT they might go try to pTcseiNe their 
tifltiinil cl nrneUr and traditions Thej stand no 
snuls nn 1 know the art of inainLatning their 
dignilj in the eyes of foreigners In tho«o many 
countrif-H nil the wcrll over the Pikh emigrants 
ha\i built tlkir own temples and eren Dliutua 
f’hi when- helpless among them might lire 

The niajorilj of tho ^ikhs abroal know little 
or no Ingli'h Still they pet on in the world 
fiiitl) wtlL 'Ihej do not hoW any \eiy high 
i>o»itioii«, still the) are lmpp> ami content^ 
u hi ir exnmiile coiil 1 profitably bo followeil b> 
emigrants from other provinces 

It IS a pit) that the rrovmco of Madms has 
at least a lew lakhs to do nil the niennd jobs 
in colonits like (tjlon and Afnlaya ^\c narc 
no objection to Mnlntsce eniignint« so long in 
iht y go ubro 1 1 ns tillers of soil 1 nt hoiiOi India 
shoul I lake immediali stci>s to sec. tlwt it 
« tills no more scarangers to colonies abroal 
Indians in Ualaya 

In th* pi'l when the Malayan KubUr 
In lii‘lr\ boomo.1 streams al Focith Inslian 
l^Murcrs 1 ft for Malaia under the reeniit 
system of tlie Malayan nuthonties. >*ow that the 
nibt--r mlnstrus is suir^nng bull) there » 
wn*itnilk numl>er of unemplojeil persons in 
Mftlaja. lam who arc in employmint 

teoiTe m-Rgrr wage- Tlie standan! wages of 
■" per eeni for « male an 1 forty for a fimale 
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Indian labourer fi\cd bj tho Indian Ininiigratioii 
Committee m 192‘a ha-, been twice subjected to 
cuts It !•» imder'tood that labourers arc working 
today eaeii for 1") cents a day m some Malayan 
rubber plantation® 

On acconnt of tins pitiable ®tate of atlairs 
in tlie Indian labour world m Jlalaya, the 
labourers uie compelled to =ceL repatriation to 
India. Tliey come with the illusion that pros- 
p ct® in India are brighter than in Jlalaja 
I hi' fal«e assumption on the part of 

the labourers is regrettaliU \fter cnrefullj 
con«idermg tho po ition of emigrants who hue 
ictumed from colonie®, we are of opinion 
tbit no Indian should be persuaded to come 
back to India. The Malay an authorities should 
'top repatriations and find adequate procision for 
those unemployed Indian labourers in Jfalaya 
If the Government of Malaya does not sec its 
way to keep all the Indian labourers m the 
country and if they continue tlicir policy of 
repatriiition they can do so only after paying 
some compensation to these worker® If the 
Malayan authorities would not agree to these 
proposals, I think the Government of India should 
DO doubly careful before permitting any further 
recruitment of labour to ^lalo} u 

Today the conditions of Indian Inhoimrs m 
Malaya is miserable Unemployment h widespread 
among them Amllho'o who work on plantations 
do not cam suflicient even for their dnily meal 
Though reduced wage® coul I lie tolerated m 
these days of trade depression unemployment of 
Indian labourer® in Malay a needs immediate remedy 
It IS often ii 'Onrci, of wonder to U' as to 
why India should be the supplier of MahyV® 
neeil for labour I® it because we have n 
surplus population elgiilfel m poiorty Well, 
if ilalavii wants Indian labourer, let tolerable 
conditions of life bo grnntc 1 to them M’hcn 
Malaya need* Indian labour the inaitation 
M i®«ued nnd ®treim« of Tamils and 'lelugus 
are Tccrutted to cro®s the Buy of Bengal for 
rubber c®tntc sen ice A\ hen Muliiya does not 
want lhe«e labourer® they are ii«keil to return to 
Indio. Tlie«c comi m ’ and “get out ’ orders of 
the Mnlayim iiiithoritios to Indiin labourer' 
seem to l>e a huge joke It shoull bo the 
IKtlicy of the Indian government to see that 
ihev emigrants lieconie permanent scUhrsm 
the land® to which ihc^ emigrate 

\s far ii« Malaya is couccnietl the re is plenty 
of lind nnd the (lOiernmcnt of India should 
inipn®s upon the Malayan authorities the 
neersuty of creating Indian labour settlement 
on the model created in Burma. A settlcil 
imuan population will be of greater advantage to 
Alalnya for ihi n they will not have to spend 
rnoney for recruiting Indian® from South India. 
And since for n long time to come Malaya 
mnnot do without Indian htboiir, this suggestion 
for ft pcrmnnint settlement of Imban labourer* 
dwrve® wnou® consideration nt tho hand® of 
Uic Ooarmments of ^Ialftya nnd In«ba l>olh 



Mk« StMTi Gcfta iiletl for Lnghnl ' 
‘September iniO nfwr having “ 

Ulaitt-t m Arts anil Teaching ,««' 
several educational charges m Bengal an i 
In Jnne 1931 .he pav"', f', 
Examination in Education of the I..e^s l niv y 
securing the fir-t pLice m Fir t cKs n hilt 
r-iyehology the Fubjoct of i— 

“Pwgel on intellectual development ot <- h 1 Iren 



Iv the Leeds Lniver«ity to present her the“n 
for lie Ph. D from India. 

To e<|uip herself as thoroughly as jo -ible 
ahe went beyon I purely aca lemic nctivit os nbroal 
an 1 vi ite 1 achools of all type® inclii ling tlio'e 
for the deaf and dumb on I blind as also 
clmc eentres. «him di tritts and night club= of 
factory ptl^ **11^ mixed with women laboirer* 
of all descriptions to study their eond t ons at 
hrst hand and adlre’scl on invitation various 
societes of women on Indian subjecU In Leeds 
It elf 'fi s Gupta was invited to “peak before 
various congregations of women incluling 
Womens t nitarian Conference 


Phe undertook further research work w .• ^ 
“Intellectual Re«i>onscs of ^ ta 

thelnes of the renowned Child 1 
Bmet and Piaget, and presentcl I er tn^ 
June 19,5-J On this 5fis-s C.uj t.a was confrre.1 
the degree of M FA by the T>c«ls I . 

In cona deration of the great ^ 

the IS Miss Oupta h-v been acconleil permission 


. ' 





"% 1 


/am r nn n »a Begum Chairwoman ot the 
1 ecept on Committee ot the Ul Ind a 
t\ omen s Conference at I ueVnon 
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Ml'S Binv CiUKRUAKn, the eUest daughter 
of Sj Bepin Behnn Clnkrnvnrtj Headmaster 
Rrahmo B<J3S School Cilciittn obtained first 
chss 111 Philo oph\ etanihng second m orler 
of merit in her M V Examination fi-om ( nloutta 
Unuer^itj ^he secured Honour® in her B A 


standing first among the women candidate® and 
fourth among the men iiu! women candidates 
combmutl of that jear 






Increase of llbferafes in India 

In the Abstract of Tables giving the 
mam statistics of the Census of the Indian 
Empire m 1931 with a bnef introductorj 
note, recently published by the Government 
of India, it IS stated that the number per 
thousand of the popnlation of India aged 
five and over who can read and xmle anv 
language u males 166, females 29, the cor 
respondiDg proportions (of all aw) m 19*^1 
having been males 122 and femmes 18 

Prem this atatomenf one might be mtur 
ally led to conclude that illiteracy was on 
the wane in India But that is not a fact 
Percentages are deceptive What has to 
be fonnd ont is whether there are more 
illiterate men, women and children in India 
or Ie«3 than there were ten years ago 

The total illiterate population in 1H31 
was 150,243,305 males and 165,354, 61'' 
females, or 321,628,003 illiterates of both 
sexes. In 1921 there were 142,623,691 
ilhterate males and 150,807,889 illiterate 
females, or 293,431,580 illiterates of both 
"exes. Therefore, in 1931 there were 
28,196 423 more illiterates in India than in 
1921 At the rate at which illiterates have 
been increasing there are probablv at present 
33,365,761 more illiterates than there were 
»a 1921 

This does not moan that numerons people 
who were literate in 1921 had bv the year 
1931 or hare by now forgotten th«r Jetlerw 
It simply moans that the population of India 
has been increasing faster than the progreoo 
of literacy In older to perceptibly rednee 
the nnmbor of illiterates arrangcmcots mnst 
be made everywhere to make more persons 
literate than the number of children added 
to the population there 


This is neither impo, ible not extremely 
didieult To show that this is practicable, 
one may refer to what ha* been done m 
Japan >r in Soviet Russia 

The Example of Baroda 

What lias been done in Baroda tends to 
show that the progress of literacy may be 
very greatly aceclcrated even id ladia In 
the Baroda Cen«ns Report for 1931 it is 
stated that the number of literates m the 
Stale has increased over 69 per cent Taking 
the figores by «ex, male literates have 
increased by 54 per cent while the female 
literates have increased br 03 per cent 
‘ Wherever there is scope for increase, the 
number of literates has increased bv leaps 
and bound" ” 

It ma> be said by way of criticism that 
the State of Baroda eoiers a comparatively 
small area and contains a popniafion of only 
V43 007, whereas IndiMs n vast sub-con 
tineut with a population of 35“^ 837,778 
Bnt just as India’s area and popnlation are 
lastly larger than those of Baroda, so are 
the total revenues and other resources of 
India and Bnti«h India vastlj greater than 
those of Baroda Therefore, what is practi 
cable m Baroda with its small resources is 
al "0 practicable in India and British India 
with their vast resources 

Sfoiv Growth of Population 
tn India 

Some people may say that the popubtiou 
of India has been increasing so fast that here 
it M tmpos<tble for literacy to overtake 
illiteracT But as a matter of fact the growth 
of^pulationm India is much "lower than 
in Furopean coiintnea in general Take the 
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case of England nud V ales, for example In 
1871 their totil population was 22, 712,266 
and in 1921 it was 37,886,699 Thus there m 
fift} j cars the population increased more than 
66 per cent Let ns take practicallj the same 
period in India, namely, the fortj nine years 
from 1872 to 1921 In the Census Report 
of India, 1921, Vol 1, Part I, p 7, it is stated 
that “The nal increase in the population 
during the last 49 j ears is thus estimated 
at about fifty four millions oi 20 1 per cent” 
So, during the period mentioned the rate of 
increase of population in England and Wales 
was more than three times that in India 
This higher rate of increase of population in 
England and Wales was all the more remark- 
able as it took place in a region already 
densely populated— the density of population 
therein 1901,1911 and 1921 baling been 
658, 618, and 649 respectively per square 
tnilc, whereas m India the figures for the 
same years were 163, 175, and 177 per square 
mile respectively 

If wo take another period of fifty years, 
namely, 1881-1931, we find that in England 
and M ales the increase of population was 
much greater than in India In 1881 their 
population stood at 25,974,439 which 
increased to 39,946,931 in the year 1931 — an 
increase of more than 63 per cent During 
the same period, according to the Abstract 
of the Census Tables of 1931, the increase 
in India was only 39 per cent \\c have 
alrcndi stated that the increase in England 
and M ales was a growth of population in an 
alrcadv densely inhabited region Another 
fact which makes the increase there more 
rtTOaikablc Vban in India is \bat Enj^isbincn 
ha\ 0 been free to emigrate and Im c emigrated 
in large numbcr^ to different continents and 
countries, whereas Indians haic not emigrated 
60 freoU, because of social restrictions and 
the di»cnminntion against Indian immigrants 
in most countries abroad which require and 
can stand an access of inhabitant® 

How and Why Nadit 
Shah Fell 

In the first aolumo of Ins new work, Fall 
of fhr yftijhnl Fvijirr, Sir Jndunath Sarkar 
thus describes what Isadir Shah did after 


conquenng Della and the result of his 
reliance on force pure and simple di\ orced 
&om justice and humanity 

The conquest ot Delhi Mas foUOMed by incessant 
campaigns ivbicb shook, almost every country of 
\V extern and Lentral Vsia In the course of these 
Nadir's character und rwent a rapid decline He 
b^me a fierce tyrant reiellmg in iianton blood 
shed and cruelty, giving vent to frequent out 
bursts of fury and insane suspiciousness \ detp 
melancholy and loss of confidence in his people 
and olTiccrs settled on him which male him 
hat^ IQ h 3 attitude towards them The failure 
of his Daghestan campaigns (1742 and 1744) broke 
the spell of his invincibility Eebellions hence- 
forth broke out m many parts of his empire , 
everywhere the rel els set up pretenders to the 
local thrones and killed the loyal oflicers of Nadir 
Those events did not serve as n warning 
to Nadir Shah to change his ways His 
character and policy underwent n still greater 
change for the worse 

tlia treasury hnnop. 1 een exhausted by hia 
ceaseless warfare Nadir now resorted to the 
cruellest extortion to fill bis coiTers Many of hu 
revenue collectors pensbod under torture to make 
them yield more and more money All wealthy 
subyccts lived in dr(.al of their lives. These 
rebellions only increase the violenci. of his temper 
and his acts became even more wild as his 
secretary admits People were put to death 
mutilatM or bhnd»l on the merest suspoiou On 
the plain outside Isfahan he burnt alive some 
Hindus Muslims and Armenians \\hen m 
lanuary 1747 he set out from his capital for 
Khurasan in every province that he passed 
through he built towers of human heads after 
killing !oc.\t nobles an I commons Each rebellion 
was suppressed with ferocious cruelty, but a new 
one soon broke out m another quarter In short 
the last years of Nadir Shahs reign were ycara 
of unspeatable misery for his sulijecls ( 1/ / nil 
KMO Sykes) 

The most influential clement in the 
population of Persia were the Qizilbaslies 
(literally Itctl Heads, from their red Turkish 
caps), who 'were the best soldiers in the East, 
often acting ns king makers Nadir now 
dctiscd a plan for destroying all the 
Qirilbashes of note and influence with the 
help of his Uzbak and Afghan captains, who 
had latterlv displaced the Qizilbashos in his 
tnist and favour But the plot leaked out 
The Q nil ash ch cf* under the leadership of 
the captain ot the palace gnanl and JIuhammad 
Khan Oichar took prompt action \t mid inehl 
before the day spjH) nted for Ihfir massacre they 
Blartw in a of seventy for Nadir’s tent ti> 
forcatall the I ton lint the terror of the preit 
ki^ paralysed the fret of 5" ot the fon«i irnlore 
and they dropped off on the way Thirteen onlv 
entered Nadirs lenU an 1 slei lim iMinil 
15 20 Jihanhuhn 4Cl) 



KOTES 

" The Whlfe Man’s Crime" 

Ursemunbers ot E.itor^ns protas to 

bo moch concerned about the fate of rtc 
"natoncbables” m India Perhaps n l^r 
number of Indians is genuinely -0 
These Furopeans thinb the people of In*a 
shonld not bate the nght of sell 
determination because of the Kisteuco o f 
•“ontonchabilnj " But these ""g; 

tliatBntnin enjojod independence w . 
ara, one of the foremost of the rfaye- 
trading and elaao-hiinting nations of the 
wld In fact, chattel slaver) m the Ln.ted 
State*! ■was a distinct contnbution o 
cimliratioii It is n ell Uoai n too, that 
the British pioneers in the United States did 
their share in spreading 
among the Red Indiana , and how >o — i,pn 
arere Wated To bo sure that later 
slave-labour proved uneconomic and 
growtli of hunianitarialiism Britain 
leadewlup in abolishing sU^erj 
great erUil ts dne to her 
must notthinh that slaior) tit Btitm ^ 
Sion, in Africa ha. been really .b«l'*td 
Lord OliMcr in his tiork on ‘t' '“'’1“' ^ ' 
a gloom) picture of the oai.ting 
TiS lilrrarp Dianl (b'etr Tork) «' .''"'“S" 
19, 1'I32 publishes the follorcing article and 
the heading, “The B hito Man’s Crime 
Tiis nna Mit « Cniwc 
Ia Ike poor VnstralxMi »ho"Rm»y j , , 
like onr own kmrncfm 1"^,“ '* “ 

B»»j Mon? the nisrvh jut oxoipb 

Aotl wh»n lie j Vi not 5 * i., giro bim • 

thew .n iMny wiUmK bind* to " 
ihoYe IBM oblitton /vtlCMI « contoTT 

1 iwuU fiom a totil oI 1 
and a halt isA hi* number* ba« boon ir*. 
to aboni lanXX) ti>d*7 ^ r i t Ufn'T 

.Thawe Irani fw" 

hrmfrtj ^rtbdcacon ol l^rlh n» ihe 

•ho makf* 1 p'o« 

iUnchtilcr QuarJiaH J*"*'?. J mi»ii« <« *” 

-What can accotint for »uch «pia «J n““ 
he t*k» and then cTplaia* ,« 1 * o| eretj 

-1 «cBt cTcnts a* wtU as lb* rc^ni* ^ 

pan ivnod w the of wb re •««*«” 

Irate I UIc donbt a* to 'b oa<*w aimply 

-Ihr adt^ca ot ‘to, 'iVu uu* ‘h“t t£v 

•"cjl the* ahonjino* aw»r t' 

cb Klrtn of nalura tbcm*<lTo» 'w™ Eoiwwb 

• iihcr a*.y al «he mere 

iSit ihcte h»« also been a »• 

del Vrate cniellc „ m I to haw 

b:s. ”;'ai'"n"'rJ.Tsr' 1 .ci .^,S“ef"3SS3 
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Sf'SiSK,. 

op.?^ iLt rJiani of the cr^u^ 

Ted m the sulks like so many bears. In reality 
»l^T were broken hearted , . 

etrS 

■v.5rk;.v.'l“.i."rs,'Si..-«r .ho siidcd 

svm'sy'^ce "So* a 

^vMcssion of two nfies wuh saty fire 
ilri. STme slock, esch notch rcpiescntmi . 
oMire whom he had shot And then we are 

"iS"* 2r...Wced .hoolisi:,,, m Ccnlisl 
Aaitniia in W’S of thirty-one wild nalini (m 
ctSa™K some women) by a poli« patty In rerew 
frtr the dralb of a while man The esente made 

Sei «M ssotn '™' “ ""t", ^ “ 

"'*s,“i';';mth," tomViirchS' !««» m 

Abonsine* unticr the hedcral Gorerjment hM 
cioteaMd hi* opinion that in respect of the treat 
iD»t of the abonpnea. the Bniinh pccopation of 
U.MrJ.a rressniS the worst cb.ptcr m tho 
tuTorcan Joaiioation of ibe wotlo , 

-K IS not too late for the corernment* and 
cwsATsle of \n»tratia 10 sate Vho remnant Jn fie 
MM of rea.«on hnroan ty, and pity jet this wyt* 
TCman 1 fc and poedawa he ended now, and » 
new das broneht in for the remnant of them 
left 

Thnt w al«o our earnest desire 
Ibore w no society which is freo 
from social nils of >anoas kinds. The 
Hindu society » grapphng with tho problem 
Bod abominable cur«e of untouchabihtr 
It iiiu«t be solved niamly through the spread 
of education and a new social ootlook But 
when ruropeans trr to sit in judgment 
and announce their superior moral standard 
Bod wi*h to stop the march of freedom in 
Indn then one feel* tempted to ta\ 
“phssieian, heal thyself ” 

Oriiinance Bill Passed 

The Ordinance Bill has become law with 
the help of a subservient majority of the 
Central l^islature The European official 
and non-official members who arc included in 
this majority naturally felt quite happy and 
safe in voting fir the measure They wanted 
the Bnti h bnrcancracv la Indui and them- 
selves their km-»rocn to remain masters of the 
situation as ling as possible, and they thought 
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til'll tViat sMpTCinnc) tould be ensutod oulj 
bv such lcgi«htioii— though tint 1 ^'ls n ^^rong 
u®'umptton Jlorco^or, consiiouslj or 
iincon<=cioin\\, the belicl must ln\ebetii'it 
•work in their immls tint neither tUennehes 
uoi thou near and dear ones vould e\cr 
beh'iac iii nnj sueh vti) ns to come Mithm llie 
mischief of any section or cHu«e of tho Bill 
Tht Indian supporter *1 of the Bill, it \;oold 
not be avrong to suppose, ind also the idea 
that the) were not going to bo put to iiii) 
trouble or inconi cnience b) tbo Bill — it Mas 
onh those d — d Non co operators who would 
suller But the Non co-opcrators imj think in 
their turn that, just ns Prahlad was bora m 
the Dai/^o 7 or djnash of the Jhitlyni, 
so some son'*, daughters, nephe-wa, nieces or 
otlicr near rclatu 03 of the Indian supporters 
of the measure maj take it into their heads 
to laj tbem>cl\ es open to prosecution under 
«iomo proMsion or other of the now law' 
And then tho cj es of these supporters of tho 
bureaucraev may bo opened 

loi tho benefit of tlio«c who cannot 
understand a joke, it is uocos»ac) to state 
that those gonlri are not realh Jfutyns or 

111 e LmUjO'* 

At the final stage of tho debate in the 
Assemblj, 

Bn Abdut Rahim condemned the dvwd pohc> o! 
repression on the one hand and reforms on the 
olner Ihc Home Slembcr had stated whatever the 
Government did was right This meant that 
popuHr opinion did not count On that basis the 
I resent bill was alright Sir Abdnr Rahim 
contended the present law was quite anDiacnt to 
deal w ih all offences which came within civil 
diaobedienre. Yet under this bill the conrts were 
unable to deal with manifestations of disobedience 
and, therefore the courts jurisdiction would be 
ousted He di puted this proposition As for the 
Congress it diu not require this bi/f because its 

E policr was not to escape the law but to face its 
enallies fully and fill the jails So really the 
ill aimed it striking at the political rights and 
liberties of the peopfe The pity was that even so 
the Ro tnd Table conference had approved of the 
proposal to catend this power to I'sue ordinances 
to the Covernora and further mote even to pass 
Governors Acts thereb) gopersed dr the legislature 
altosjethcr As for the present bill Indian publ c 
opinion wa« entirclj opposed to it. 1 am not an 
advocate of civd disobedience havuig gient my 
whole life at the bar and the bench hmang the 
ndiuin stnliou but this is not the sort or legisla 
tion which would ensure peace and order not 
ensure smootVi wcrking ol \ne cousWlntion tbim^ 
It may suppress certain manifestations for the 
time bein^ Sir \bdur Tahim further contended 
that the bill had a general appl cation to all people 


and not to some comrantiity or section only ami 
asked llic Oovcmmei t not to take adrantugc cl the 
unfortunate coramuml feeling and pass legislation 
opposed to aJl reason At any rale let them 
MnnoUter it with eoii«idcmt»M\ and kindness and 
applv It against those only who aeluallv Infringctl 
Iho law 

Refcmng to ibc I’rm provisions. 

Me Navalral oplncil that the tircsa governed 
Ooimmcnt In other countries If one or two 
newspaper* comiuilted tiuslakc* for lliat reason 
It was iinjustifialilc to gag the entire press of the 
eountrj 

tssed ^[nrtarsv Sibib pattl, 

Though the bill was intendcil by Oovtmment to 
check crime it would result in curbing the 
iifttional spirit and torpedo public opinion The 
civil disobedience moveiucnt would nave never 
liccii TCTivcvl if tho present (joverrment had 
pursued l>ord Irwin s pohey and accepted klaliatma 
laandhi » offer of fncndsuip. In his opinion no 
new law or additional powers to the police were 
iiecossa^ to deal with the civil disobedience tmovc 
ment. If Government created more disalTeclion 
among Ibe people they would find it diffcnlt to 
goiera 

Mr Bhiipat Singli enid timt 
The measure had a pernicious object to be 
utiUreil if the new constitution was not accepted 
by the people 

Some other toembers also nro reported to 
lm\o expressed similnr opinions on the floor 
of the House 

As the oiticial report of tho proceedings 
of the Ccnti'nl Logishtiiro b'i\c cctt'cd to bo 
siippRcd to us, the ubo\e sunitnnnes are 
taken from The Leader of the 9th December 
last 

At on earlier stage of the debate in the 
Asbcmblj, according to The Atmtta Baxar 
Painkasipcc 4, 1932) report, 

Mr Sitaromaraju opposing the pas«ago of the 
Bill held that the drastu. character oFlhe Bill 
would dxivo lip lyicD nrm rjolent jBOve- 

meat under ground and would swell the ranks of 
terronsts in the country As a matter of fact it 
would suppress all political thought m the country 
The oppCKition had appealed to the statesmanship 
of tho Government but there could be no states 
inaaship in a afeani roller Tracing the lusfory of 
tlw Congress movement in India the speaker said 
that for the last half a century that body met and 
passed resolutions which were never consider^ 
senously by the Govemraent. It then resorted to 
method of direct actioiu The specict had no 
sympathy with the Civil Disobedience movemeiit 
but the Bill would make even legitimate political 
agitation an impossibihlv hence his opposition to 
the passtt?ji ui the 

Mr Sitanmarajn was followed bt other 
speakers The summaiies of the speeches 
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ofeomcoftaem arv extracted from the wme 

paper. 

Mr Oaml trawl th/* history of 
many Ltopirw ha t come an I sow 7 y . j 
wish th« »am~ fate to the Dntish 
bet on the other hand they 
tne that tht FniUh role shoolJ 
atorWlyrorsot the I5nt»h role th^ shooia 
hare learnt a leMon from the Indiw hiat^ th« 
thar administration most be dependent 
wishes and aiTections of the prop'* ^mlndwR 
he appealra to the members that it thq- roUd lor 
the that wonl 1 mean that they 
the pledee they ha I preti to that constitneneics 
at the time ot election nn .. 

Mr Atharali eondctnnwi the R‘*l »* 
ar^ dMOid of lostice an 1 M 

Ir fact, VI looted that the 

s-£'U'- '.f .gs 

paasing this panieWT le«t‘faliw 
inch pnwerfel army behind them . 

Kent was determin'd not cnly to 

of nationalism Ut al«J *»nt«d to J 

nnluaiioa whi'h eJUted In India for tboosanas 

a tLtra f It that Gorcrnmroi h|^ 
ftiprecuted tlie altiiule 'be 

oriedthe Oorernmenl •‘’onld not al^*^ 

Pw* on the ere of new «"» tiro 

India. n« ita«d on the table of the Ifwro tw 
iipned letten with plioweraphs of R*";* , , 

who had been asianllcd I’T . “,'uons 

number of rholoirraph« of 

ajpunst the police Mr 3jitra said tha t 
SSo hapivmTnirs .Pl«rol Se 

was that ihi eaccMire powem ".i ot 

Bill wonid always be niisus^ If '''fKoolJr^ *o 
Ooremment was to strike terror tb^ 
by mears of martial law and not thro'iah 
passed ihrcFiigh Cmtral l^slatore 


Thm w.. . ra..ag« «l •”‘.'’'7,''; S' 

Abdul Matin Chowdharj and Jlr Hag' 
Home Member, srheu tlic former spohe 
Mr \Mnl Jtsiin Chowdhory 
from the Imam ol duT* 

the Governor of Ordinsnro 

mans roflered ihrongli the operation ot uromai. 
in that part of India , „i |be 

The Home 3Icmlx:r Will you 
reply citcn to those alJeintioDS m ‘h* 

“sTjUnn CWb.,r I ' 

that reply and liencc eannol rend It to the 
Mr ili.« ^ our telepram is «oli«lr 
Jlr Mat r. Chowdhnry ,St? Tber 

lie accu-wd of pairtiality to anr Z j^ti 

were absolutely impanial in thar 
Tb- M'ssalmans who were weak snmr^ ^ n^‘ 
whererer tley In'd to be SI 

Front er Mussnlnans were Abw 

sb rt mciTemcnl was crus^ , ^.|•11I1«1 

irosemert was .ippresscd. The *l*si*L 
that Ind a wa* aiitrcnng from consnmptKW and 


the lie H MemUr failed to diasn»« eorrwtlr 
U will be thro i,h a vitah/ing mjeclion oI eelf 
jcoteromeiit anl no' Ihroagh doses of Ordinance 
that the iliscTie eoiil I be cured 
“Mr Kn-liinniachariar complimented the 
Home Member on his firm stand on even 
clause" One IS inclined to nsk whether the 
compliment was aeriouslj meant, ot was not 
ft left handed one, -ecing tint Mr Knshnam- 
ftcbamr immediately nfterwards complametl 
that 

ThcT -omius from f-ir distanew to ««lHrato 
with the OoTemmenJ were rot l'st«>e'l t® 
the* offered aiUiei. He asVed whether th're was 
m ,7 human actints which did not come under the 
prisisionsof thellill ‘f« ‘^VYr, \hl 

was sery objectionable bni their erv was m Ino 
wilderness 

The tnticisms of two other speakers arc 
given below 

Mr <• t "wn also protested against the reprea 
dfteiic atil ragsiDF tress prorisions and 
apocalcil 10 the Home SIciabtr to iniiract the 
iSSl (.osernmente ngtrdin^ Ibe Poh^.^M^® 
Gownment of India m adminisirat.oa of Act 
from time to time ro that instance* cited by 'Ir 

M? Anurnatb the last speaker Mid that 

tbe Ltl nolateil the inalienable rghls of cituen 
•hio. and oiincd that the i.oreroment m the nvmo 
of Uwand onicr were really noitnshinB terrori'm 

Bengal Terrorlsf (Supplemenfary) 

Bill Passed 

riic Bengal fcTTonst (Supplementary) Bill 
has been pissed by the Central Legislature 
A “supplementary” bill was needed, because 
crideotlj the guardians of law and order 
have hitherto htd verv vor) little power to 
bnng to book suspects and proved offenders ’ 
Sir \bdur Rahim, Raja Bahadur Kjishnam 
ftchariar, and other members holding political 
opinions like then 8, utterly at variance with 
those of the supporters of physical force, 
opposed tlic bill, but to no cllcct perhaps 
because political wisdom is n monopoly of 
the burenucricy and all who do not support 
them uniformly nre in secret sympathy with 
both civil resi'tcrs and terrorists ' 


Public Secutify Bill Passed 

The recnkitront section of the people of 
Bengal has evidently acquired such strength 
of numbers and other kinds of strength tliat, 
in addition to already evisling laws meant 
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spccnllv for Rcngal or gcnerillj for iiU 
rcgioiw like Rongal, nnd m ndclitioti to the 
troops pohtcd in dilfcrcnt pirts of Rcngnl, 
Icgi^itwc ^\c'lpons ln\c hid to be foi^d 
again«t them both in the Centnl Legislature 
•and the Legishtuc Council of Ikngal 

The Pubhe Security Bill has been passnl 
by the Bengal Council 

It should be understood that the 
“ficcuntj’ aimed at is a particular kind of 
"secuntj’ for the "public ’ No wich 
me isuro as thought of when the position ol 
the Hindus of Pabna, Kishorgnnj eiib-diaision, 
Dacca town and some adjoining Milages, 
Chittagong toain, etc, was made \crv 
"insecure,* to put it mildly 

The proMsions of the Bill maj make for 
the ‘gccuntv” of some persons, but there n 
no doubt that c\on persons who arc cxtreinel> 
law abiding ui fact and in intention will 
have rcieon to feel insecure owing to the 
operation of this new law Houses maj be 
searched even by a head constable at his 
discretion The Executive may detain any 
person and deprive him of his legitimate 
occupation without giving him any allowance 
It can withhold and control the delivery of 
postal articles nnd telegrams, etc Special 
^fagistratcs have been gi\ en large powers 
And 80 on and so forth It is true, with 
reference to a point of order raised by 
Mr N K. Basu on the provision of clause 
19 (2) of the Bill so far as it tended to 
oust the jurisdiction of the High Court 
by making District Magistrates’ decisions 
final, the Home Member accepted the 
suggestion of the President that an explana- 
tion should he added to the clause to the 
effect that "nothing in that sub section shall 
affect the jurisdiction of the High Court” 
But seeking the protection of the High Court 
18 verj expensive for persons of small means, 
and it 18 mostly mch persons who in recent 
times have gone in for any kind of direct 
political action 

The Census of 1Q31 — is if 
accurafe ? 

The following figures are given from the 
ofticial abstract of the Census Report 


\ge M irritd Mnrriod 

mules females 

Under Ki •),id0,02'. 12 271,591 

15—50 f)0,300,821 (.fi,71'b515 

50 and o\ or 12 377,018 1,016,114 


Total 8I,20S1(,7 81,007,223 


bir Philip Ilurtog after quoting the above- 
figures draws attcnlion to llic cxcc«s of 
(»01,2U liusbanila, and a«k8 IS it due to poly- 
ntidr> ’ It is admitted bj all and sundry 
that poljandrj is negligible in quantity and 
that It IS a djing institution One corres- 
pondent, himself a census chargi supenn- 
tcudeiit, writes in the dai!^ papers that tlic 
figures of the present census are inaccurate 
We arc also of the same opinion In the 
census of l‘i21, the correspondiog numbers 
of married males and females were ns 
follows 


Age Mamed Mamed 

mates females 

Under 15 3,2 1 2,1 55 8,605,357 

16—50 o4,9b0 376 31,16>,110 

60 and over 1 B85 224 4.875,064 


71,057,764 71,593,181 


In 1921, there was an excess of 535,377 
wives or 1008 married females per lOOO 
males Pol}andry, if it affects the figures of 
1931, must have cquallj affected the figures 
of 1921 No new areas not previouslj 
ccnsiised in 1921, have been censused this 
time The progress of education and civili- 
zation IS hastening the death of polyandry 
as n social institution How can this sudden 
change be accounted for ? To realize the 
magnitude of this social change in 1921 for 
71 million married males, there was an 
excess of 5k lakhs of wives For 84 million 
of mnrnod males in 1931, if the social 
conditions remained unchanged, the excess 
of wives should have been 6,80,000 But 
instead of an excess, we find a shortage 
of 001,000 wives Or in other words, 
quite 1 per cent of the vast population of 
India have changed their social habit This 
is absurd Hence we are forced to conclude 
that '■oraehow or other, the present census 
figures arc inaccurate 

W^e are emboldened in our conclusion 
about the inaccuracy of the 1931 census 
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bj tUe following considerations The rcapcc^ 
tire numbers of married Hindu males and 
females are given below 

Males Females 

Under 15 4,288,57 5 9,049,079 

15—50 46,028,134 40,245,158 

50 and over 8.663.574 3.0o8,845 


53,063,574 58,353,102 

I e , among the Hindus there are 310,472 
wifeless husbands 

The corresponding figures for the Moslems 


are 

Males 

Under 15 1,087,775 

15—50 14,497,244 

50 and over 2,71a, 794 


Females 

2,876,801 

14,502,113 

862,190 


Governments ha\e been also making similar 
laws for their respective provinces Opposi 
tion to and criticism of such measures during 
their passage through the councils have not 
been of aay avail Criticism directed ng^'nst 
them after thej- have been pas ed w^nlcl be 
still more uselc«3 

Offawa Bill Passed 

The Ottawa Bill has also become law, 
as a matter of course There was some 
trenchant criticism and some stout opposition 
in both houses, but to no effect This bill. 
It lias been apprehended, would cripple India 
economically, as the Ordinance Bill and its 
provincial kinsfolk would cripple India 
politically 


18,300,813 18,241,410 

» e, among the Moslems there are 59,403 
wifeless husbands If it is due to polyaod^, 
then one must admit polyandry among the 
Moslems. As many Moslems, especially of the 
Panjab, have more than one wife, the namber 
of wifeless husbands becomes very much 
larger, and cannot bo whollv accounted for 
by imimgntiOD , . 

Polyandry, if it exists, mav be 
to be found among the follower of tribal 
religion* The figures for msmod males nod 
females among the followers of tnbal 
religions are as follows 

5Ialcs 

Under 83,857 

13—50 1,361,520 

50 and o\ or 246,257 

l,l.‘U,bJ4 

AVherc on account of existence of poly 
andry, one may expect to find a number ot 
wifeless hu^bintls, one nctiislly finds an excels 
o! mimed females , 

Cm one after all these maintam that Ibe 
1931 census fignrcs are accurate * 

J M Datta 


Females 
l61,22o 
1,447^56 
119 004 
1,728, «'>o 


Central and Proviiicial Repressive 
Legislation 

All India laws like the Ordmaoro BJl, 
now m the statute book, arc meant for the 
whole of Indn. Besides such laws made by 
the Government of India, the Provuwual 


Meaning of "Round Table ' 

Conference 

Umig of Chicago observes 
Wesre begmoinB to learn st this late period of 
hiitoir what a round table confereneo really 
means U apparently is a eonfetenec where men 
go round sod round and oerer get anywhere 
This miy be a fact so far as tho majority 
of lodiao "delegates” to the scMsalled Round 
Tabic Conference are concerned — they are 
destined not to reach their goal But the 
British delegates and the Britm Government 
haie always known where they arc to go 
and how Their object has always been to 
mike the position of Great Britain in relation 
to lodia still more secure and permanent 
than it already is at present. The (to us 
rather transparent) veil thrown over it »o long 
as the Labour Government wis m power wis 
thrown off by the arbiters of India’s destiny 
in the cabinet of the British Jfitioml Govern- 
ment 

India's Proposed Consftfnfton 

From the statements made bv Sir Samuel 
Hoore in connection with the so-called Round 
Table Conference it is clear that in the 
constitution proposed to be granted to India 
the Govemor-Oetieral and the Provincial 
Governors are to be given far greater auto- 
cratic powers than they possess at present. 
They would be able not only to promulgate 
Onlinances but to pass Acts without any 
reference to the Legulativc bodies. Thev 
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would aloo b"“ 'iblc to disrLg'Xul tin. decisions 
and advice of their Minister^ The Viceroy 
IS to have in hi« hand-, the coiitiol of Defence 
and r^tcrnal Relations, powers for the dis 
•aolution of the Legislature and assenting to 
and vetoing legislation, and special powers 
in relation to the following heads 

(i) pr veition of grave menace to peace and 
R? unty p») p’o eetion of minorities (u») statutory 
rights o! th" bcnici-s (le) matters afFectin^ depart 
men^s under the co itrol of the Governor General 
(r) protection of the nghta of the States (n) com 
mercal discnmnation (cu) pitsetTalion of good 
relations with other par a of the Empire 
Details of the proposed constitution have 
appeared iii the dailies 

Indian nationalists would not be disposed 
to touch finch a constitution with a pan of 
tniigo 

The Movies and the Talkies 

' rho prestige of the white man,” sajs 
Lord Irwin, “standing for a higher life and 
raoraht} has been almost entirely lost through 
themOMc” Rc\ Henry A Stirason, a well- 
known clcrgj man of New York, has reported 
the following about the cinema or motion 
pictures from an ^.Tuenean iii India 

Not long ago a European wai seated bj a cul 
tural Indian in a mosie in India They were 
strangers but suddenly he turned to the other 
man and said mill feeling, I am an Indian I 
suppose yoi white people would call me a nigger 
I am unacquainted with other sides of Western 
ciTiIiution but what I hare seen here tonight and 
on numerous other occasions in these places con 
Vinces m'* that the or linnry middle classei in 
America arc ihe most depraved and immoral 
creatures any mce or nation c>cr has produced 
The revoltini, in Icteucy and appalling vulgarity 
that are allowol to appear on the screen arc 
making an anpeal to the eye far more lasting and 
permanent man anj appeal through tho other 
RCBses There is »1 ,ht reason to believe that little 
if any censorship U caorened over the films sent 
here 

It cannot be denied that mnna people in 
the East, including imnj Indians, arc oniictcd 
with an infcnontv complex, a subservient 
spint, or “shvo mentality,” in relation to the 
\SesL If di-gnst nt the emema ciailizatiOD 
of the West makes for the deliverance of the 
East from this seraulc attitude, some good 
will eomc out of the moral contnminatioii 
rcsnlUng from the exhibition of objectionable 
film* But the other side of the medal must 
not be lost sight of There is much in the 


West which the Fast should apjircoiate, and 
nee term On such mutual appieciation 
depends the caolntion of a united and peace- 
ful world But if the East i« taught bv 
VICIOUS motion and talking pictures from the 
West to identify tho Occident with Filmland, 
how can such n world emerge ? 


A Serious Charge Agatnsf some 
Archxologisfs 

Reviewing Sir Flinders Petrie’s Seientij 
l«irs in irehaologi! m The Neu Rcpitbhe, 
Isidor Schneider writes 


It IS impossible to preserve any grave and 
reverent feeling toward the science after a reading 
of Petne s book Archaeology Jm but recently 
passed from the pickaxe age Some of the great 
fathert of that science-AIancttc Jlaspero and 
Brugsfh among them-destroyed by uncolculated 
vandalum inBnitdy more than they aav^ Borne 
of the respected archeologist# hammered into frag 
menta the statues they could net carry away . and 
Petne apent one profitable aeasen picbng over a 
vast rubbish heap left behiod by a la&ned but 
«relc«3 predecessor Many pncelcsa ’ fiods have 
been ruined by clumsy digging many more by bid 
packing others alter surviving transportation to 
museums hsve been ruined by tho destructive 
chemical action of a new environment Archaeology 
^ had to iMrn by costly errors how to mount 
how to resurface how to case antiques taken from 
the natural preservatives m which they lav 


Parties in II. S A 

In India the names of the differeiit politi- 
cal parties in the United States of America 
arc not generally known Hence, when 
President Hoover of the Republican Party 
was recently defeated by Mr Fnnkim Delano 
Roosevelt of the Democratic Part}, it meant 
in India that one man is to bo succeeded by 
another — the defeat of the one or the succors 
of the other did not convey am idea of their 
parties 

The principal parties in Aiucuca arc the 
Republican and the Dcmoeratio, ind it is the 
candidates of these two parties who ha\e 
hitherto filled the presidential chair But 
tildes these two, there are (ho Socialist, 
Workers’ (communist). Socialist Eabotir, Prohi- 
bition, Parmer-Labour, Libcrti and .Tobies^ 
Partus The Democratic Parti was origi- 
nally called the Republican, then the Demo- 
cratic-Republican, and finally the Democratic 
It IS the oldest of American pirfiea, and was 
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organized under the leadership of Thomas 
Tcfferson to uphold the principle of local and 
state sovereignty and popular control of 
government, as opposed to highly ccntralircd 
governmental nuthontj and power Thomas 
Jefferson held office during 1801-1809 ^The 
Republican Party was formed m 1834 to 
express the growing anti 8la\ery sentinieDt of 
the nation nnd made its first presidential 
campaign in 1856 

Oufpuf of Books in Gteaf Britain 
and India 

Aceordint» to Wiiitai Alnianaci for 
1933 (available in Calcntta during the third 
week of December, 1932), 

It* total number of hooka published donp? ^ 
yair under renew (0 Wber 1=131 to Septemba 
1032) la 15 561 u a««n«t 14 8"6 for the prenow 
twelre montha the beinz taken from 

ftiWuAer and ByJitJUr the offlcial oopui of the 
b»k tnde . . .t . .ka 

There are eonie indicttiona of pro*i“ 


in Bengal amounted to 2117 books This 
means that th- population of Bengal ^mo- 
what la^er than the population of Great 
Bntam nnd Ireland, produces about one 
seventh of the books annually produced in the 
latter countries This is so far as the number 
of books IS concerned ks regard- the size 
and quality of the books produced m Great 
Britain and Ireland and Bengal, respectiaely 
there can be no comparison, generally speak 
log, except in poetry and hction and the 
literature of some kinds of essavs 

With respect to the growth or othcrwi-c 
of the reading habit in this country, there are 
no data aa~iilablc Dnnng onr recent visit 
to Rajshaht we found that the public library 
there keeps records which may give an 
indication m this direction so far as that 
town IS concerned t- 

\ cars ago, the late Major B D Basn got 
a htcrarr year book for the whole of India 
prepared and publi bed B it the publication 
received such meagre cncoaragement that the 


readuiz habit Fulham t^hlic Libi^» orneninent was not repeated Perhaps the 

laciwed demand of boola 


3 Other tbaa fiction 

According to Statewian i Year Bool for 
1032, daring 1929 30, in India 2332 books m 
English or European languages and 1^815 m 
Indian languages were published. Some 
belated figures relating to the output of 
books in Bengal are also before us 
are to be found in the Report on the 
Administration Bengal, 1930 31 (received 
b> ns on the 2Gth November, 1932) As 
Bengal has a few million more inhabitants 
than Great Britain and Ireland and ns 
probably Bengal’s literary output is not 
than that of any other province of India, 
they are gi\en below 

The total number of publ cati^ “Fflwh 
doTuifi tho year 133CWI was 53^4 ,«»* 

3001 were boots »^d U”! were pwodieaU OT ^ 
former 3 o8 were onsinsl publwaiions i^inM 
3133 in 1$P0 an I 145 republcutons and r^in» 
Tba number of ertcational boots rose irom 
la tbe prcTiou* year to IT5u while the number ol 
non.«dueational bints fill from 2"li to 3JI 
By educational books are meant mostly 
school tost books and their annotations and 
a smaller nutab'*r of college text books and 
notes on coll^c text books So danog the 
year under report the real ephemeral aM 
jiermanent addition to the htcratnrc produced 


propitious circumstances 

Nevspaoers and Periodicals in 
India and Elsetvherc 

According to the Sfafesm 2 «’? Tenr Bool 
for 1932, 

Dunnj; l?’9-30 the followinz newspapers and 
penolcSs were published In ^Iidrss C09 
fombay 314 IJeasal 603 United Prorinces, 
6 l 6 Paojab 435 Burma, 161 B bar and 
Onssa. 136 Central Protmees and B“rar 5 j 
A ssam 43 Delhi 68 V W F P 13. 

How backward India is in the production 
of newspapers and periodicals will appear 
from a comparison with some other countiy 
ID the British Empire Let us take Canada, 
which has a population of more than ten 
milUons as against India s 3o'* millions Iii 
1930 there were in Canada 1609 periodical 
pubbcations, classified as follows Dailies, 
116, triweeklies, 5, weeklies, 9GG, semi 
weeklies, 21 , monthlies, 388 , semi monthlies, 
66 , miscellaneous, 57 

The United States of America has n 
population of over 122 millions, that is, a 
kttle more than one-third of that of India. 
There in 1930, there were 2299 daily news 
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nnpors, b5 tn vrcoUios, 12b25 wcUjps 
pcini wcelwlic'^j 3S04 monthUc®, 2S i pctni 
raonthUos, and 050 other periodicals total 
20”24 In 1031 there Tvccc 2115 dad) 
newspapers, 11524 weeklies and a total of 

2l 101 publication 

Let US take an oriental countr) al«o In 
1920, in Tapan 21111 original books and 
publications, and 9,101 periodical® montWr 
week!) and dailj, were published 

Fa en as regards the number of newspapers 
and periodicals India cuts a poor figure Oiir 
pontion becomes still more backward when 
the circulations of Indian and foreign new® 
paper® are compared 

JlUferacy In India and EfsewAert' 

Unless there is widespread btcrac) in 
a country, its literarj output cmnot ba 
come satiafactorj India is a phcnomcnall) 
illiterate countrj Hence its literar) output is 
\Qiy poor The out turn of books, periodical® 
and newspapers depend®, moreover, on the 
purchasing power of the people The 
population of India being povertj stritfcco, 
one cannot expect book® newspapers and 
periodicals to base big sales here The sale 
of newspapers and periodicals suffers in 
addition from the regular habit of some 
comparatively well to-do persons of borrowing 
them from tboir neighbours, who are in some 
cases poorer than thcmscli cs The very 
drastic Press laws also proaent the Pics® 
from flourishing 

The fignres of illitcracj of the different 
countne® of the world cannot be ca«ily got 
Here IS a table from ® t/nrnn'jrH 

for 1033 


live year plan, iliitornoi mu®tha\c diminished 
to a great extent 

Ihe figure® of illiteracy of the United 
States of America are intore''ling and in- 
htractiac, particiilarlj that relating to the 
Ncgroc® In lOJO illiterates compriswl 1 5 
percenter rati\e-born white®, 0 9 per cent 
of foreign born white®, 10 3 per cent of 
Negroes and 25 per cent of other mccs , rate 
for entire population aboie 10 year® of age, 
f 3 per cent 

The Negroes of America were sKicsiip 
to December Is, 1805 Tliej were onginallj 
brought bi force to America and sold tliere 
like cattle Ihey were a people without an 
alphabet and without a literature In 65 
)cars after their emancipation €3 7 percent 
of them have been made Utcrate and only 
10 3 percent nnnmed illiterate in 1030 
III India which ha® an ancient civili«ition 
and literature, which had an ancient si stem of 
education and which according to Sir Thomas 
Mimro (1013) had a school m every village— 
in India, according to the census of 1931, 
out of a popiilaiion of 0j2,837,778 only 
fc8,l3l,315 including children are litoralo 
That i-s, a little lc<s than S (eight) per cent 
are litento, and a little more than ninety two 
per cent aro illiterate And this after a 
modem citilircd nation hko the English has 
ruled the country for a centurj and a half 
Negroes have become 83 7 per cent hterale 
in 05 years Indians ha\e become leas than 
0 per cent literate in more than loO a ears 

Setzirres of Property in Midnapur 
Villages 
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The SoMct Union (USSR) figure is 
for the Tear lO'^G That is six years ago 
In the intirval, particularly according to the 


Not i daj passes on which one does not 
find long lists of seizures by chaul idars of 
cattle, kitchen utensils, brass pots, etc, 
belonging to a ill igers in the Midnapur district, 
on account of non payment of chaukidan tax 
The values of the ]>ropcrties seized are 
generally far in eveess of the amounts of tav 
demanded, which are generally two or three 
rupees or a few annas It is not clear from 
the news published m the papers whether the 
villager® are all unwilling to pay or at least 
some of them arc unable to pay in these days 
of economic dcpre««ion 
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Assuming without admitting thit c\er} 
one o£ the vithgere whose property has b«ii 
seized has not paid his tax m spite of hi^ 
ability to do so, it is clcarlj the duty ol 
sUtesmauhke administrators to cuijuire whi 
the chaukidan tax is unpopular and wint has 
nerved the peace-loving and Bntish-prover- 
bially timid Bengali villager to defy the 
collector armed with the might of the grcales 
empire in the world It is only to be expec 
that there arc rules or laws which hy down 
that properties seized for non pajrocnt of tax 

should not far exceed in value the amount ot 
the tax, that after the «alo of such properties 
the balance after realization of the tax ancl 
expenses should be returned to the owner ot 
the properties, and that agncuUnral cattle 
•hould not, as a rule, be seized, at lca«t when 
other movable properUes of a sufficient valoc 
are available If there be no such rules there 
ought to be 

Tronic Netffs from Mtdnapvr 

The following paragraph appeared to the 
Calcutta dail}, trftoHce, on the lOthDeccm 
ber last 

(From Dm ComsionOeoM 

' Tamiuk (iT.^^apore ^ ' 

■Hie »iU»6ets ot kU 

miBcit not lo pay t'h'’ nt *W<rcot 

L«nhaandh<m>M and took etclwat 
thanaa and the fcandatban" arc 
th«r i«pcctire bom®. Jlost «>' 
reduerd in health under Tonous 
tirentusUBe® Bo tar as we are ^ 

horeclces Tillaircre 8 boys 10 "’*1*^° ■ fm" 

lied at th«r shelters tor want of to*| renorteS 
m noso.table *® 

hoDsc, an 1 br®thed ber laet wtlb her netr 
babe for want of proper treatment 
Ihe Bengal Goaernment should enquire 
whether these are the only cases of draft 
under such tragic cireomstnnces 

Rnfi-unfouchabiUfy ^ Cenfuo 
Rgo 

In the Sumaeliar Dtirpuii, a bi 
fBeugah Lnphsh) ncw«papcr of Uie fast 

Lcutnry, the following paragraph appcaicoin 

Its issue of February 2l, 1831 
Tbe New lets ot Use New Bab^ 

Moottiopadya. ot Daosbauya, Use soo ot «» 


Ute iluthoota Jlohun Slufcmjw and Kris^> ' 
Sntur Goonakur the son of the late ramlochnn 
GoonaUr and Motwlall Baboo the s®'* 

Luhere Baboo united together and la the hou^ 
_f - tTMin nf low caste at Bachshuca near 
Kachripars erected an altar on which they 
^ ft‘^cha.r and Ujiug « on aKowum d«Uicc 
with much reioicins: Darned it the Altar ot 
Truth They collected a large 
and cnorc than jCXX) persons of diflerent castes sat 
down 10 one place and partook of a menl 
Uioat a hundred brahmuna from Ttibeure 
Suns, nod Mte-.olim «ie ui'itrf » the 

SSimr ..d e.ch me melted .t hi. d.,„,„l 

a brass rat and some aweetrocal-v At the altar 
4e fcW WM read by lenngees tie Aoran 
bi Moosoolmans and tho Oerla by Brahtoun 
D\ndits Two AiihiihiJ (drams) were placcil m 
two rtaccs one near the ( ooste creek and the 
i, the altar Two proclamauoi s 

were fiscl at tho«e two ptac® contami^ a 
vancty of particulara respecting this (ne » (3«1 of 

rW all of which I did not read Bat 
nllc<l with Bomtraent I nw send yon this Lttcr 
JosgotchunJer Bundo IPreJAafn 
fhe correspondent who sent this picco 
ot news wrote his letter m Bengali, which 
was published with tbe above tronslstion 
by the cditona) staff of the SumacJiar 
Dnruiin Tbe ‘low caste/ referred to in the 
Eiicli«b tronditien is raentioned in thi 
Bcu<rali letter but omitted in the Engli«h 
versTon The letter shows that the idea of 
removing uutoucbability bv means of au 
intcrcasto dinner and the reading of the 
xcnptures of different religions, had stnicl 
«oiDC Bengali villagers a century ngo 
More Parks for Indian Ladies in 
Calcatra 

Mon. than one thousand ladies of 
Calcutta have bubiuittcd a rcpro'entation to 
the Mayor for reserving some parks for tlie 
exclusive U'B of ladies and children Tlie 
repre’=ontation runs thus, in part 

Tho want oPfreah air and exercisi. « fdt very 
much by tbe lad.® m some of the coDgested pari 
of the city It » a well known fact that so 
much of the disease now pretaient among car 
somen and children and specially the iBcreasc 
m tnberculOEi* ea*es u dao to the fact that we 
am alt shut np tho whole uty within doors m 
an unhealthy atmosphere, ^le ‘purdah amou? 
women has not yet comilctety disapprarcd so 
our men should help to proside smiablc open 
spaces where tadies can asail themsehea of ftesi 
air an 1 estre 9C There is enongb esiden c from 
medical men to point out to ns how importMt 
a factor in lif.. it is and that the mothers of tbi 
future gcBeration should be out in the open a« 
much as possible. e are reaUnng this more and 
more cverr dac an 1 so wl send this rcprpKmta 
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Wc understand tbe play ground commiltce la 
in favour of reprcscntnuon The final decision 
M with the district coniraittecs Surely our jnm 
in this cocauntlce of the Corporation will help 
US to get the necessary provision for rcwint, 
Bomo of the open parks for US Ue want b^thy 
children so that our future citirens may be an 
asset to the nation 

Ihc request of the ladies is quite reason- 
able The parks, only eight m number, 
which the) ^vant for women and children, 
need not be reserved permancntl) At the 
rate at winch purdah has been disappearing, 
it gbould practienll) cease to exist in, say, 
ten years So the open spaces required may 
be reserved for that period By that time 
those among us men folk who “irc unmannerly 
ina) be able to learn to behave in the 
presence of ladies 

Great stress is laid in the United States 
of A Bienca on the provision of open spaces 
for recreation A publication of the Depart 
ment of Labour o£ that country. Park 
Itecrcahon Areas tn the Umled States 1030, 
states 

Perhaps the most commonly accepted ataodard 
of park and recreation for a mtj is that of 1 acre 
to each lOO population Because of the high cost 
of land m densely aettlcd neighbourhoods many of 
which were buut up before the importance of 
prondiQg parks was recognized most large cities 
fall far short of this standard Mmneapohs 
however with a population of 4^ J?6 has an 
acre of parks for each 00 people Denver and 
Dallas with 1 acre for each 23 and 4* people, 
respectively arc two other large cities with 
uDususd park areas although m both much of the 
acreage Is outside the city 1 mits Several other 
cities of 100000 or more inhabitants provide an 
acre of parks for each 50 people or less thereby 
ese^eding by at least 100 per cent the standard 
of au acre for each 100 people 
In the United States even small towns 
of 5000 inhabitants hate park areas for 
recreation BmaR towns in India also should 
have such facilities for recreation 

Bengal Rules Rgatnsf Absconders 
aad Tcrroris/s 

A Gazette Ihitraordinary announces that the 
Governor m Council has made m exercise of the 
power under section 18 of the Bengal Suppression 
of Terrorist Outrages Act 17 rules whereof one 
authorizes military officer and every police 

on cer not bUow the ranks ofjamadar and assistant 
sub inspector respectively to intercept tdegrams 
telephone messsM letters postcards anil parcels 
whenever considered necessary for the purpose of 
preventing cotnniutiKalion with ab^ccndWs or 
terrorists or for the purpose of securing the safety 


of the military and police forces Another autho- 
nzes police and military oflitcrs conducting searches 
of absconder** to use anj and every means to 
cn«nre the safety o! such officers and their men 
after taking all reasonable precautions \et another 
prohibits a person endeavouring to elicit inform 
ation n^pmling the military or police forces from 
any memto of such forces or from any person in 
the employment of the Government The infruigc* 
ment of any of the rules is punisliablc with 
imprisonment extending to eix months or fine or 
both 

The Governor in Council has also made five rules 
under eamc section of the same Act applicable 
only to the Chittagong di^tnct giving some special 
powers to the district magistrates to deal with 
terrorists and absconders 

Coffeefiue Fines 

A collective fine of Rs 80,000 Ins been 
imposed on the Hindus of Chittagong, 
because hitherto aU terrorists and the iike 
liaac been Hindus and because the Hindus 
of Chittagong have not detected or gtaeu 
any clue to the detection of the perpetrators 
of the Pahartah shooting and bombing 

There is nothing to show that no) non 
official Hindu of Chittagong who is not 
now in jail or detention aided or abetted 
or was in the secret of any terrorist And 
It IS still more unreasonable to assume that 
all the non official Hindus of Chittagong 
outside jails or detention camps aided or 
abetted or was in the secret of the terrorists 
It IS not impossible that not a single non- 
official Hindu of Chittagong enjoying personal 
liberty knows the identity or the whereabouts 
of the Pahartali absconders If an) possess 
such knowledge their number must be 
extremely small 

Considering all these facts, the imposition 
of the collecti \0 fine on the Hindus of 
^\nV\agong musk be pronounced unjust 
and entirely contrary to the correct 
juristic principle which lays down that it is 
better that ten guilt) persons should go 
unpunished than that one innocent person 
should be pumshed Here it is certain that 
thonsaods of innocent persons in Chittagong 
have been punished Injustice cannot make 
for the welfare and strength of a state. 

It 13 to be noted that the Executive, 
the police of different kinds and the military 
faded to prevent the Pahartali outrage or to 
detect the offenders, though it was their duty 
to do so, and the) draw salaries on that 
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understanding, but no collcctisc hoc has 
been laBicted on them hen the Chittagong 
Hindoa’ houses were sacked bj non Hindos, 
no collective fine was imposed on the non 
Hmdus. ^o^ was such collective fine imposed 
on the non Hindus after the disturbance^, 
m Pabna, Kishoiganj and Dacca l\e arc 
against the infliction of collective fines 
But if Government considers it nght and just 
the rule should be applied in a non communal 
manner , 

Collective fines have been imposed on 
some Midnapur villages also The two 
enmes which have been particularly men 
tioned by the Bengal Homo Member as reasons 
for such punished are the burning of an 
irrigation department building and the a«sau 
on a Government tax-gatherer Assimmg 
without admitting that the budding was bnmt 
bj some Tillage people there arc no 
to think that all or most of the 
were irophcatcd lo or priw , 

should all of them then be pumshed w 
regards the assault on the tax ’ 

the police arc able to detect «ecret murd 
It should not be beyond their power 
arrest the offenders There is bo ^ 
punish a whole a dlage for such an ouence 

Sepfuagenary of Str P C Roy 


biocraphy 18 calculated to stimulate thought 
and activity m various directions His 
love of students and chanties to de^r 
vine poor students are wellknown His 
nhUanthropic activities al«o have made um 
famous He has worked with unremitting 
zeal for the production and wide use ot 
lhaddar At the same time he has been a 
pracUcal promoter of cotton mdls as both are 
ronuircd m the economic interests of India 
Aboieall he is a distinguished example ot 
plain living and high thinking 

Sir B N Sarma 

Latterly B N Sarma had not been in 
the public eje though earlier in life he had 
been a vobhc man of distinction Before 
his election to the Imperial Legislative 
Council he WHS n member c£ the Slato 
Leeislalive Connell for Irro terms He iras a 
member ol the dcpntation which W™1 to 
rncland in 1914 m eonncction with tto 
Infian Councils Bill, and was one of the 
nineteen members who sicncd the histone 
memorandnm demanding self go' enment for 
India lie was a meiAer of the Viecroy B 
exccutiic council for some tunc Throughout 
fats life he was an earnest «tadent of public 
qoe«tion« 


The public end students of CalMtla have 
ngbtlv celebrated the sea entieth bi 5 
Sir P C. Bay with enthusiasm Hr iwj 

13 not onb a scientific discoverer himscH 

hot has inspired many of h» 
follow in his footsteps, and he 
that some of them have 
m their scientific work He has a 
a pioneer m the industrial awa cm „ 
Bengal, having been the 
the fonndera of the BeoEol taemi^ 
and Pharmaceutical M ork« „fl,Ar 

been instrumental m establishing 
industrial concerns He, with some co ' 

has succeeded against powerful ^ 

in placing n nver steam navigati^ ^ 
on a sound footing ^ ears ago, e ^ 

scientific Bengali work on 
history of Hindu chemistry has a 
worlds knowledge of that so 1* . 

redounded to Indfa’s glory His recent auto- 


Mrs Sakhawaf Hossam 

Mrs Sakbawat Ho3=aiu, whose loss is 
mourned b} all fnends of girls education m 
Bco"al and by wider pubhc became a widow 
early m life >th Es 10 000 left her b> 
her husband she founded the Sakbawat 
■Memorial Girls’ School for Muslim girb, and 
bj devoting to it all her own property and 
her energies for more than two decades raised 
It to the high school standard One dois not 
often meet with such fruitful conjugal 
dootion and devotion to a noble cause 
combined She was a self educated lad> of 
Ubcral culture nnd a powerful writer of 
Bengali 

Dr Hem Chandra Sarkar 

Hem Chandra Sarkar, 5i D i>, i 
Miaaionary and ^Iinister of the Sadharan 
Brahma bamaj pa«=ed awav last month after 
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protracted illness He received the honorary 
d( gree of Doctor of Du initj at a special 
con\ ocation of an American school of thool<^ 
He was a vet) pious and zealous religious 
worlcr He was the author of several 
■biographical and theological works in Bengali 
and English During Ins long striif^lc witli 
di case and death, the power of the spirit to 
rise superior to bodilj infirmities became 
clcarlj manifest Even when ho had become 
almost blind, when on account of nasal and 
imperfect articulation the avords he uttered 
could be understood with difficulty onlj b\ 
his daughter Miss Sahuntala Ilao, he continued 
to servo the cause he held dear with unabated 
enthusiasm, and published some raentonous 
worke His wife had prcdcceiscd him 
Mus Sakuntala Rao, if A , whom she and 
Dr Sarkar had hrought up as their daughter, 
nur«cd him through long years with exemplar) 
affection and dev otion No daughter or son 
or other near relative could do more than 
aho did for bun 

Octogenarian Celebration 
The present and former pupils of Principal 
Ginsh Chandra Bose of Bangahasi College, 
Calcutta, recently celebrated his eightieth 
birthdaj, with eclat That an Indian 
intellectual should not only live to be cighlj 
but be «till actively doing the duties of the 
head of a big educational institution also, is 
a rather rare event And for this reasoo, 
the pelehratiou was unique Principal Bose 
does not at all look as old as he is And 


staniling by them ns they oiicht to Wbittutr 
be the UL'grec and nature of the cominc jsihtical 
ndrance stressed the president the Hindus of 
Bengal snd Panjab as well as of bind if siparatra 
would liavB no vo cc m the FOTcrnmcnt of the 
country unless clcclorates are jo iit and we t o 
operate with our Muslim fellow countnroen who 
would form the majority in these three provim^ 
just ns the Sluslims ana other nunoniies In other 
pronnees would have no voice wliatcver in the 
coming government except njwn the svslem of 
joint electorates 

Mr C Vijiaraghavacharni, the picsidciit, 
IS inistflken in thinking the 'grievances” of 
tlicBcngil Hindus “imaginary’ What the 
cause of his mistake is, wo do not know and 
Will not guess 

The commiinnl dccisiou of the Prime 
Mioistci or the British Government has been 
unsatisfactory nnd unjust Both Hindus 
and Sltisalmans have complained of it‘> 
unsatisfactory chnneter, for different reasons 
In giving his decision the Prime Minister 
said that if a better arranged, an "agreed 
one, be forthcoming, he would iccept it m 
place of his decision Whether he would do 
«o or not, wo need not discuss. In any c'isc, 
it was to evolve something better, something 
more satisfacloiT, than the Premier’s decision 
that the Unity Conference was called 

Let us see whether the proposals before 
the Conference are better than the Premier'^ 
decision As there has been aii attempt to 
throw the blame — at Icist much of the 
blame — for the apprehended failure of the 
conference on the Bengal Hindus let us 
confine our attention to Bengal 

The Premier’s decision, so far as it relates 


that IS because lie has all along lived a 
regular life His has been the comparatively 
quiet life of a scholar and an educationalist, 
free from the anxieties and excitement 
incident to the activities of political and 
even social workers , for he has never 
been in the thick of any political fray 


Bengal Hindus and Unity Conference 
The following Assoaaied Press message 
relating to the last meeting of the Unity 
Conference at Allahabad appeared in the 
Calcutta dailies of the 24th December 


Slaking a cijll for unity, the progwknl hoped 
tl al Ilcngal ilinaua will rejoin makuiK this mo^ 
ment a sneews and pot aside their imannaiv 
guevanees The UjliJus m rest of India m dm 


to Bengal, hit the Bengal Hindus very hard 
Under it, in order to pamper the European 
Christians, the Hindus were deprived of far 
more seats on a population basis than the 
MusalmaD« The proposal before conference 
which allotted 112 scats to Hindus and others 
forming the general constituency and 127 to 
Musalmans was more equitable But this 
division was made on the assumption that 
the Europeans might be persuaded to accept 
a smaller number of scats than the Premier’s 
decision had given them But as they 
refused to give up even a single seat, a new 
situation arose Two just courses now lay 
open The Hindus and Alnsalmans of Bengal 
could combine to persuade or bnng joint 
pressure to bear upon Uic Europeans to make 
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tHcm give up tlio required number o£ swts 
Bat evidently tbe Musalnnns do not lil-e 
su^b 1 course — perhaps they do not want to 
lose the favour, the patronage or the fnenu 
ship (whatever it may be called) of the 
Furopeans So the other just and fair 
course would be to leave aside the Faropcan 
seats anil to redistribute the remaining seats 
between the 'Masalmaos and the Hindus and 
otliors 'On a population basis But sueh an 
arrangement has not been thought of b\ 
anvb^y at the Conference 

What the Mo alman^ of Bengal want is 
an assored majoritv of seats la the Bcnj^l 
Council And for that purpose, ‘‘s ‘j** 
Furopeans would not part with any of the 
seats imquilously assigned to them bv the 
Premier, thev and the non Bengal members 
of Uie Unitv Conference nppear to want that 
the Bengal Hindus should agree to have 
even a lesser number of seats than the 
Premier has given them Or, in 
words, thej are to agree to have that 
position still further weakened than what 
the Premier has made it and to make the 
Alusalman position assuredly supreme- 
stronger than the Premier has maacit- 
hat IS the pnee they would obtain for thus 
Bgreemg to this farther weakening of t^ir 
position “ Joint electorate ^ Ah no 1 ® 
Confercnc" has not included joint clcctotn c 
pure and simple in their scheme 
agreed to a kind of hotchpotch which i» 
neither honest separate electorate, nor hones 
joint electorate but really having more o 
the character of the former than of the 
latter , 

But oven if joint electontc pure and 
simple were agreed upon, Bcnf^ 
could not agree to any number of seats <» 
than 112 ‘Wherever the Mu»a!nnn«i arc lo 
a minorita, they liaie got weight^c « 
Bengal the Hindus are a mmontj Bn 
tro » uv ^c.sht.gc, Ihc P"”'" i;” 

pven them a far lc«scr number of s 
than they would be entitled ^ ®" 
population basis, and the Conference 
wants to out herod Herod br as^ng t em ^ 
be content with a *fill fewer number of sea 
It IS said that the Bengal Hindus arenW 
have to part with only 2 scats Hut 2 
to the Mnsalman’s 119 under the Fremiers 


*award^ would not make 127 or 126, a bare 
majority m a house of 2o0 Therefore, most 
probably the underlying idea is, that after 
the Bengal Hindus have agreed to give up 
2 seats out of their quite inadequate share 
the non-communal Labour, Land holder 
Commerce and University scats would be 
required to be communallj divided so as to 
give the Musalmaus five or blv or more seats ' 
In other word« a Nationalist Unity Con 
fcrence would hive to introduce communalisni 
where even the Premier has not introduced 


It ■ 

There may be another argument m faiour 
of the Bengal Hindus self-cnppleinent The 
Unity Conference leaders may tell them 
"The Premier’s decision has made roii 
impotent and so impotent that the difierence 
of a few seats more or less would not 
reallv matter at all that impotence cannot 
really be made greater or Ies« Fven if 
you got 112 seats in a house of 2o0, yon 
would be impotent So why not give np 
some of jour seats'* There are no degrees 
of powerlessness ’ This is like calling upon 
a man who has lost one or two finger4 
to have a few mere fiogers cut ofl, or 
like calling upon a man who has lost 
one leg or one hand to agree to the amputa 
tion of another leg or hand, or like calling 
upon a man who has had s ime of his teeth 
knocked oH lo agree to the pulling out of 
a few more In the future Bengal Council, 
as in the present all qiie tions are not going 
to be debated or decided communally The 
difference of even one or two scats maj tell 
on occasion Bengal Hindus would be fools 
if they were consenting parties to a further 
weakening of their position for the sake of 
a hollow, unreal and siipnrficial unitv Beal 
unity presupposes the disposition to make 
•lacnficcs for the good of the whole B e do 
not perceive any such disposition among 
Mimlmans. kU the cacnfices most be made 
bv the Hindus 

The question must not bo considered as 
if it wore onI\ one of power and rights 
Citizens must do their dutj to the nation 
Bengal Hindus have not done this duty less 
or are not Ic^s 6t to do it than others. 
Bengal Hindus are not los able less intcllec- 
tnal less p iblic-spinted less self saenfiemg 
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for tlic moinl ind niatcrnl nd\anccmont of 
the countT) than others "i et the Unity 
Conference leaders call upon Bengal Hindns 
alone to nbnndon their post of dntj toa\crj 
great extent Bengal Hindus are called upon 
to n'’'rec to comtnnnal rule ostcnsiblj for ten 
jen”s but reallj perhaps for an indchnitc 
period without ani compeneating ad\ antage 
to the conntn 

Jlth Deoember, 193’ 

Bengal Hindus and Other Hindus 

■\Vc do not labour under the wrong idea 
that Hindu leader^ outside Bengal ate all 
indiilcrcnt to the fate of theHindus of Bengal 
if not also somewhat unfnendlj to them But 
if there be any such non Bengali Hindu 
leaders, we would lespcctfullj remind them 
that, though Bengali Hindus have fallen on 
evddajs, thej may stiU be able to render 
aomo service to the Indian nation and that by 
weakening Bengali Hindus, the entiic Indian 
nation would be re illy weahened, if only to 
a ven slight extent 

Ihe apprehended Fast of Mahatma 
Gandhi 

If bj the 2nd |of Januarr, 1<>33, the 
Gumvayur temple bo not thrown open to 
Hindus of all castes, including those who arc 
iinreasonablj, superstitiously and iin 
righteously considered untouchable, it 13 
probable that Alahatma Gandhi may begin to 
fast again Considering the physical strength 
which he possesses at present that must 
cause serious ansicty The /amonn, in 
whose State the temple lies, has it in his 
power to mthi.e ’fne last unnecessary 11 any 
law of his State stands in the way of the 
temple being thrown open to all Hindus, lie 
can change the law, as he is the ruler of the 
State "SV c arc not experts in shastnc 
matters But many of those who are, and 
many orthodox Hindus like Paudit Madan 
Mohan Malaviy a, Maliaiuahopadhyaya 
Pramathanath Tarkabhushan, etc, arc in 
fa\ our of temple entry for all castes, bmng 
of the opinion that there is nothing in the 
>/<(ii/rns prohibiting such entry It may, 
therefore, be rightly assumed that Hioduistn 
13 not against the recognition of this nght 


of nil Hindus And rca'.on is entirely in 
its favour Noxious insects, worms, rats, 
mice, eats, etc, can and do enter temples 
without desecration being caused either to 
the teuplcs or to the idols worshipped 
therein It is unreasonable, therefore, to 
object to the entrance of human worshippers 
of particular castes entering these shnnes , 
for It would be the height of absiirditv to 
consider them inferior to in=ects, worm*, 
rats, mice, cats, etc 

Individuals, famous and obscure, from 
Rabindranath Tagore downwards, and 
numerous societies and groups of men have 
uiged the /amonn to throw the Uunivayur 
temple open to all castes I^et us hope that 
he will listen to the voice of reason and to 
the request of all such persons and thus 
prevent a great tragedy and a disgp ice to 
Hindu India 

Medals and Music of Bands for 
Sweepers 

Sweepers and scavengers do unpleasant 
work in order that the atmosphere of towns 
and villages may be sweet and they may be 
in a sanitary condition For this reason the 
late poet Satyendranatb Datta compared them 
to the God \ilakantha (Shiva), who drank 
up the poison, leaving tho nectar for 
others 

Sweepers and scavengers do tho same 
1 ind of work for the community that grand 
mothers, mothers, aunts, cider sisters, etc , do 
for babies, without these honoured and 
beloved relatives becoming untouchable 
therefor 

11 wc were gmdod by right reason in the 
work of social gradation, these social bene- 
factors would bo given a high status In 
some parts of the United States they arc 
called sanitarians ’ 

Dr Tboulcss in Ins ConU ol of ihc Mind 
observes that a kind of music which 
produces emotion and heightens activity is 
used by armies and to produce warlike 
emotions amongst civilians, and that af 
civilircd peoples wage wars at all, "they 
should participate in tliom under conditions 
which allow them to realize to the full their 
sadness and futility ’ He adds 
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o the medals od their breasts which were 
commemoration oI notable nciones orer 


“There are on the other hand h!g:hlT desirehle 
actinties colourless and distasteful in Uieros««w 
which need the stimulation of martial music il 
they are to be carried out with enthusiasm 
Then comes his snggesUon and anticipa- 
tion, that 

“The day mast come when dustmen and aanilaiy 
workers are led to their noble work by the c 
of the pipes and drams and when they will poml 

proudly - 

struck II 
dirt and disease 

hcQ Dr Thouless says that the distaste- 
ful ovork of sweepers and setTengers reqtiircs 
the stimulation of martial music, 
probably not to be understood literally That 
kind of work requires the stimulus of honour- 
able recognition much more 

Sir Lansbury, the British Lnbour leader, 
writes in his autobiography 

Edicaled young men will not mind wotki^ 
in a sewer or road making if such work u 
eognued M ot ralue to the na lon equal 
Biren by those who wnte inroim or 
The eilacatcd girt will not mind 5^^ 

«rvant if her status u ^raised and the w twud 
as tno equal in lifi. of the school t^her a prt 
from a h gh school will not wnd being » «»' " 
aheis eonsilered and treated as the equal of a 
shonhaa t typut. 

Ho observes furthar that we must got it 
into the mtnds of children 

■thatsH useful l»hoaf is wually hojMwblo 
that men and women who plough ^ 

milk the cows wd “f^K 

our coal, and cook Our $ 


Who are the Depressed Castes ? 

Though the Poooa Pact and the 
Prune Slinister ha\e assigned 30 seats m 
the coming Bengal Council to the depressed 
clas-cs in Bengal, it is funny that even 
Government does not know who arc these 
depressed people, and it is funnier still that 
some persons have taken upon themselves to 
generously I®) part with some of these seats 
to Bengal Muslims ' The follovnng rather 
loDw but interesting extract from the proceed- 
uigs of the Bengal Council will bear out 
what we have said 

At the Bengal Council Kaja Ehnpendra Narnyaa 
enha Bahaefur of Nashipur asked Wll the 
lloo Me Member in charge of the Kerenae Depart 
meut be pleased to state what is the mroning 
eoarcyed lo the Local Gorernraent by the words 
depressed class as nsed by the rremicr w the 
deelaration of the Comronnal Award • 

The Hon ble \Ibadj b r Abdel Kerim Ghnznan 
m>Ued Depressed classes bare not been denned 
m the Communal Vward or m the Poona Pact 
Ksia Bhui<endra \ai»y»n Sobs Bahadur 
Will the Hon bl-* ifember be pleased to lay oo the 
table a swieraent shoaiog the d fferent wtee 
among the Hindus of Ixngal wb cb w II be inelndcd 
under the bead of “depr«s*ed elass" as mentimied 
m the quc«lion T 

The lion V FL ObaaDaei As the position of 
certain castes h still under consideration it is sot 
y^ pcAHibte to publish an authontatire list. 


otBces writing 


observed 


Mr Stanley Baldwin 
recent speech of hia ^ 

••U makes rery little d tTcrcnce w^ber a man 

Is driemg a tramcar or sweeping 
I'nme jrnislet if he oi ly 

everything i^t is in bun and performs it lor toe 
sake ot mankind 

All thcao obsciaations mar be 
up in the words of Robert Broking 
service nmks the same with God 

The observations quoted above are o 
thoughts of intellectuals of the Anglo-wMon 
race among whom then, is no hercuitary 
caste and no nutouehabilitr If among 
honourable social n. cognition is newc or 
sanitary workers in the interests of jn , 
of a high standard of sanitarv service an^ 
of social soIuLanty, how much more is sac«» 
recognition resiuir^ in our country I 


’'y^elion Mcru^r wss snbiectcd lo a retley of 
soj^emenur^ureiioi^ the Hon Member aware 
that ui Bingat under the nil eg of the Calcutta 
High Conn all Sndras including Kayuthas belong 
to the same caste —So answer 
Mr Basu rrmted the question 
The lion Member 1 cannot say anything 
more than what 1 have stated. 

Mr !>■ C Cbittcijee Will the Don hlembcr 
tcK us if those who are not cAnl llmdus are 
to be consider^ as members of the depressed class 

■ne lion Member I refer the Hon Member 
to the answer already pven 

Kev B- A Nag Will the Hon Member be 
pleased to state U the people of the depressed 
riass as toon as they become Chnatians ecase to 
be peopJa of the depressed class t — (laughter). — \ o 

Khan Bahadur Abdol Momin Will the Hon 
aiember be pleased to tell ns whether the Lothian 
Cbrnmittee gave an indication as to who were 
d •pressed Vlass t— N o answer 

Mr B. C Chaltenee Will the Hon Member 
be plea.sed to state u the Gcrernmoit has foUowod 
any pnnnpic hitherto fer the elassifieatiOQ of the 

d O Ttrj w ed class J 

The Hon jrember They hare certainly tried 
lo follow certain prmnple (laocbler). 
hir Chatteriee What is that principle t 
The Hon Member W ben the decision of the 
Government is anaounced the principle also vnll 
he annoaneed. 
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Mr. Chattcncc* That is no answer to my 
question I want to know if the Government has 
at all followwl any pnnciple. 

The lion Jlembcr • That will take us many 
years back (lanuhter) 

Mr Sanli bekhareswar Ray Will the Hon 
Member be pleased to tell us if the Government 
is prepared to appoint a Committee to advise them 
in the matter. 

The Hon. Member : No 

Hr N. C Sen Gupta Is it not a fact that the 
Government furnished the Lothian Committee with 
a statement to which the exact number of the 
members of the depressed class was stated f And 
IS the Government prepared to stand by that 
statement 7 

The Hon Member Government submitted a 
provisional list 

Mr. J I* Bannerjee Will the Government 
consult Pundits and leaders of the Hindu com 
munity for final decision of the question ? 

The Hon Member . Likely (laughter) 

Mr Bannerjee Have the Government taken 
wuy s>Vi.yfi. "iT. vJi VA'S fox fos. <5,t saasstaiSAW?, 

such opinion ? 

The lion Jlerobcr Yo* 

Mr B.anuer]cc Whom have they consulted? 

The Hon Member . I am not prepared to 
answer that question 

Mr. BannerjM Is the disclosure of toe names 
against public policy ? 

The lion Member : The matter is still under 
consideration. 

Khan Bahadur Aauul Haque Will the lion 
Member bo pleased to state if the Qovemmeot u 
putsiiiag any principle with regard to classihcation 
of the depressed class 7 

The Hon filember ‘ I refer the lion Member 
to the answer already ftivcu 
Khan Bahadur . Will the Government publish 
tbe principle 7 

The iloii Klcmbcr . I cannot say that now 
Mr Tazlul llanuo Will the lion Member bo 
plcAwal to state if they will consult the represen* 
Uilivrs or the depressed class in tbe council in 
arnving at the d«ision as to who were deprns^ 
class 7 

The IIoii Jlember : May be. 

Mr Amiilja Hhsn Hoy Arc not the PaDdils 
rcLrnd to by Mr J I>. Banncr}cc against tbe 
interests of the depressed class 7 (laughter) 

Mr B C Chatlcrjcc Is the lion. SIcreber 
aware of the principle of classificalion given by 
Mr Miikunda Bvhary Mullick to tbe Lothian 
Cotniniticc 7 

The Hon Member : Wc are not prepared to 
make any detailed statement at the present 
inoment. 


Calcutta Celluloid Works 

Ileccntly wo paid a visit to the Calcutta 
Colluloid Works, rtartod and managed bj' 
Mr. .1. X. ll'iso. Wc found the men in tlic 
Lictory in actiio work. It produces \arious 
kinds of BrticloH made of celluloid — combs, 
aonji-boics, linirpins, knitting needle?, and 
other things too numerous to mention. The 


style and finish o£ the goods produced are in 
no respect inferior to those imported* from 
abroad — many of them, if not till, appeared 
to us superior to them. 

*‘Wasfeful Folly of Buying Similar 
Things of Foreign Make" 

In performing the opening ceremony of 
Bengal Stores, an empomim of Swadeshi 
goods owned by Messrs. Keehoiam Cotton 
Mills, Rabindranath Tagore observed inter 
aha • 

This emporium, I hope, will be an education 
for the public who due to their ignorance of the 
excellent articles of everyday use that are now 
being turned out in our country, indulge m the 
wasteful folly of buying similar things of foreign 
make. 

Co-educafion — A Success 

“We arc glad to note that on the occasion 
of the celebration of tbo College Day of tbe 
Calcutta Scottish Churches College, Principal 
Cameron referred to the success of co-educa- 
tion in his college. 

He then annoiuiced amid cheers the appointment 
of Mua Logan oa a lecturer in Eaglisa literature 
and said that she was perhaps the first woman 
lecturer m a men’s college. 

Wo congratulate Miss Logan, though she 
is not the first woman lecturer in u men’s 
college in India. During our recent visit to 
Nagpur we found an Indian lady lecturer iu 
the Morns College of that town. And 
about two years ago wc used to find a lady 
professor lecturing to a mixed college class 
of men and women students in Santiniketnn. 
By tTic by, ns Scottish Churches has lady 
students also, they may ckaim that it is not 
exclusively a men’s college I 

Banning Fourteen Gandhi Films 

The Bombay Government has banned 14 
films relating to Mahatma Gandhi certified 
by the Bombay Board of Film Censors. 
Perhaps it has been done to prevent an 
obscure agitator like Mr. Gandhi from 
becoming famous. 

*'An Iniquitous Decision" 

The foremost Bengal papers owned and 
edited by Indians and almost nil other Indi.an 
ovincd papers have condemned tlio collective 
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fine inflicted on the Hindus of Chittagong 
Bat as nil Bengali Hindus are su-pcct, their 
opinions are discounted So let ua quote 
the opinion of The Seriant of the 

ably conducted organ of a society Tfhich 
belie\e8 m the permanence of the Indo-Bntish 
connection 

It has al«o bpen made clear that the fine would 

berecoTered only from the Hindu raidenta I^n 

his speech delivered in Calcutta 

occ*-.^ of the St Andrews dinner the Gov^r 

of Central tried to juatify this di«enmmatory |»h^ 

Uu mam eacnae for it in effect ttas that as pei^M 

involved in the outrages were found to have 

b lonced to the Hindu comraunily and as ine 

Hind^mhabilan's failed to give 

terronsts there vraa nothing wrong 

entire burden of the fine exclusively upon that 

coinmnnity 

Whatever the truth in the Governor a «!«»•<»* 
on the Chittagonc Hindu commuoiW the 
Government a deemoo is sure W stnke all 
minded perrons as unjust and 
first nls^ this “crude and 

ment deserves severe wo^cnint too because ^ita 
the innocent along with ‘he mdtT In ‘h«^od 
place the blame altnbnted^y tlis ‘® 

the local Hindu coramnnity for its aUeged fa.lw 
to co-operate with the aniliontics m ‘^og 
naU presupposes the P®:?«"0“. 
infoimaiion on its part For aught we 
Governors Msumptioa may be wholly un^uirfrf 
bolike Other political parties ‘he ‘«wi»“ 
in secret aUd noderjsroaod and 
their movements or intentions is by no means easy 
to get even by their relatives or fnenos „i., 
The acUviCiM of the inhabitants 
locality reaiiUmB m the formation of wa^ and 
ward coramiiteee bad anpareotly .*“* 

local Government of thnr wna fid** t® 
of temporanlj sn-pending the col «lion of Ibe fiw 
from the best wiU in the 

the locality found Itself unable t® 
ment by information , but the lywsjd for its cww 
will has been tbalit fiaa been ordered to sborfdeMto 
part of the burden of the fine 1 
the utter nnfoundedneas of Sir John '"dersons 
assumption that the Chittagong Hindns do 

POBSCM information leading to the apprehensiiw ol 
iCTTonsts which they wantonly refuse to piaoe^ 
Oovernroents disposal ont of • 

operation T The fact really seems to be t^t •» 

dsewhere the general community in Cbitugo^ 
law abiding and free from complicity m t^ri« 
activity and it U invidious to di«cnmiDBto a^^ 
one tret on as the Bengal Government has appa 
rently made up its mind to do. 

Burma Rgatnsf Separafion from 
India ^ „ 

Rangonn Dee sa 

V Chit Illaing ^LL.C-, preaideot of ^ 
General Council of the iurmese \»cicrdi^ 
and of llUing Jljat I’aw of the All 
Anti Operation League has aeot the foUu'»ing 
tofssjge to the Pnroe Minister^ the fceeietaiy 
of blate and his LsccJlcney the % ic«oy 


•The Burao Legislative Council has to-day pven 
Its clear decision on the definite is ue put before 
Ihe electorate by p-sasiog without a division the 
anti separation motion opposing separation ot 
Burma*^from India on the basis ot 
outlineil by the Prime ilinister at the Burma 
Kouod Table Conference as also by defeating the 
motion of U Ca Pc leader of the separatjonist 
party recommending acceptance of the principle 0i 

***'Sir***rartT m the council and our General 
Oounoil of the Burmese Associations thereforej, 
again reoueat yon to arrange for the Burmans 
Sot into Indian Federation and with that view 
pro^ for adequate participaticm of Burm^ 
delegates of anii seperation school in all further 
at^ of evolution of ^he Indian Federal Constitu 
tion — free Press 

It would be interesting to witch the 
mnnouvres of Burma separationtst Britishers 


Unify Conference Commiffee's 
Agreement 

The teit of the agreement which wag 
presented to Unity Conference by the 
TOmmittee at Allahabad on the 24th December 
last will not lead any reader who is not in 
the know to suspect that there are still 
senous hitches to overcome Those who have 
to make such a conference successful must 
occessanJy be men of an optimistic turn of 
mind with an inexhaustible fund of patience. 
But it would not be wise to ignore or make 
light of real injustice or difficulties or consider 
senous gnevances imaginary 


Bengal Hindus and the 
P. 7. C. Conference 

In the political notes by an "Indian 
Contnbutor,” appeanng in the Statesman of 
the 13th December last, the chief comjilaints 
are 

f That the Commaunl Award which aa he 
nghlly Bays haa almost hopelessly ruined all future 
prospects ot the Hindus of Bengal was given with 
out any reference to the Hindus of Bengal 

2 Tbit during the discussions of the Communal 
Problem at the Bound Table Conference, the 
Hindus were hopelessly divided and even men like 
l^iidit Slalviya ai d Doctor Moonie and other 
Congress lead rs did not agree with the Mahatma. 

3 That the view pomte of the Hindus of Bengal 
were neither pressed nor discussed and that the 
Hindu leaden present at tba Bound Table 
(^oference simply ignored Bengal 

In support of these contentions of his, 
the Induin contributor quotes from no less a 
person than Sir hinpendra Jiath Sirkar, ’ 
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is now representing Bengal nt tlie Round 
Table Confcrcncc- 

The ^?llole communal problem was en- 
compassed in tbe folloi\ing Moslem demands i 

1 Ptatulory majority for the Moslems in HcDRal 
and Panjab 

2 Mamteii'incc of rreigblagca for tbe Moalcma 
in provinces where they form a minonly aa 
protided under tbe Lucknow Pact 

3 33i per cent representation m the Central 
Ix^gi«lalurc 

4 Peparation of Stud 
6 Separate Electoratca 

The protection of the interests of the 
Hindus in general, and the Hindus of Bengal 
ID particular, lay in a determined opposition 
to these demands 

Dr. Moonjc opposed all these detnaods 
and enunciated the following principles 

(1) No reservation of seats for a majonty 
community in any province with the object ana 
result of securing a majority to that community 
by Btatutes 

(2) In any scheme of protection of minonues by 
reecTvntioa of seats, no minority communiiv in any 
provmce should be giTen representation below its 
ratio in the population of the province 

(3) In any tchemo of weichtages a common 
principle should be envolvcd which should be made 
applicable to all minorities without any discrimma* 
tlOD 

He maintained his opposition to tbe end, 
to eeparnte electorates and eepnration of 
Sind. 

Now, tbo Hindus of Bengal were represent- 
ed by Sir P. C Mittor, ^Ir. J N Basil and 
Mr. Narondra Nath Law. Did they ever 
support Dr. Moonjo in his opposition to any 
of these points which were in the interest 
not only of the Hindus generally but of 
Bengal also ? 

The Indian contributor and Sir N N. 
Sarbar are quite right when they say that the 
Hindus were hopelessly divided The division 
lay between Dr. Moonje, Raja Naren^unath, 
Jlr. Tambe and Mr. Jaj akar on one side, and 
all the rest of the Hindus, including also tbe 
representatives of the Bengal Hindus, on the 
other. 

*'Beloped India" 

ISIr Arthur iloore,“tho chief political writer 
on the Calcutta StnffSDinn and tbe Indian 
correspondent of the London Obserter,” coo^ 
tribiited to a recent number of the FortmgklhJ 
lict ieu’ an article on 'TJeloved India” whi^ 


was given the place of honour in that British 
roontlily. The nature of bis love appears 
from the very first sentences of bis article and 
is made tiiore and more clear as Uo proceeds. 
‘*Do wc still love India?” lie asks. "la she 
worth liolding ? Can we hold her, and 
against whom or tvlnt shall we bo put to the 
strain ?" He tells us indeed that “iVe c.ime 
to trade and staved to rule,” but proceeds 
to add in the same sentence, "and gradually 
wo talked Jess and loss of our trade, and more 
and more our mission to govern India for its 
good.” Wc presume what he means is not 
that Englishmen really gave up the idea of 
making money out of the Indo-British contact 
and connection and made the governance of 
India a genuuic philanthropic and altruistic 

vrAtapn^t-, ’ocA \VjtA \Vitf) "ifiikid' Ivss atTdlfjfs 

of worldly advanbages and “ialleiV more and 
more of their ‘’mission to govern India for its 
good.” For, only a few lines below this ho 
unintentionally reveals the inward meaning of 
this missionary enterprise by saving : 

“Moreover, Iho discbarce of tbii lofty ro«pon* 
stbiUiy provided s vast nud noble flofd for tho 
tfdonts 01 Jlritons in war and peace Honourable 
careen lay ojicn to tho products of our school and 
universmcs, with posts of the highest dignity ns 
objects of Ic-gilimaic ambition for those who served 
India most faithfully Also an army could bo 
supported and trained under conditions approzi- 
raattoc to nctivo service, without expense to the 
Untisb taxpftycr” 

Mark the last six words. 

Mr. Moore’s claim is, 

“We loved India more than the Indians." 

Why India is ceasing to bo “beloved” 
nppeare from the following . 

‘ We have row to face tho fact that the glamour 
of TOvermnR India for its own good is disappearing, 
and that the country is becoming more and more 
unattractive to many Englishmen There are still 
honourable careers olTered but their arfuoiisness 
ts more in evidence than their honour Tho civil 
eecTico and the corps of nrray ofheors, even though 
aulomaticnlly shnnking in numbers find difhoulty in 
maintaining the standard of British personnel. The 
railways, and the engineering services generally, 
despite unemployment at home, find recruitment 
for technical posts an increasing problem ” 

That Mr, Moore’s love is of tho morcantilQ 
type appears clearly in many a passage of 
his article He writes i 

•^luch depends on our answer to the question 
bow much do we lovo India \Vhat do we gel 
out of India and what do we want ?” 
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lUal love, o£ \7liich poets hive sang, is 
measnred by the sacrifice which the lo\cr 
makes or is prepared to make at any moment 
{or the beloved— by what the lover can give, 
including life and all But Mr Moore 
measures his love by what he can get out 
o{ India. This is a singular kind of Joae 
of which poets have not yet sung 

As an answer to hia question, printed 
above and a commentary on it, the paragrap 
reproduced below follows it immediately 

SIttena! wealth and moral 
w«Kh ,n the balance. The 
plausibly enon-h that both ”P. 
do»n irade. The days when En^’liahmen sh«t 
the tree and picked up the 

fell i» Rone tot erer Vs a field /or. 
earwn India is becommz „„,b ?» 

hut eseepiional men can do <he^ 
face oft hJzhly popular P”«s -^ich i^reswu 
Bmuh ollicials a.a brutes stid b oorfiucfeM ^ 
bus oesa world » tospr^ out by Umiled wmiwn « 
keenly eompctins wnh one toother •'‘“f*? 
capittlued as to make the payraeot of di 
a strenuons task. The importing housa are tii 
by tanils. and their goods are •nojeceeo 
r^od2S%OTcott as m 

aad ladustnalist in India is 
the erer incrwing cnmP^lBion of lodians 
».£, HI, „d g,»ml oli h«d. m 
lu In It. V,nmaUl, >ft>TO »» 'JJ 
.poiir oi -ft. '.•> 15 ,"^'“.*"; 

accord Bg to him we may as well go *o 
ireiii*' IS modentcly good He tm<uiess 

Indian legislator will loeritably 
man s goose for him by predatory legislation 

There is an admixture of truth in some 
of the thiDg;s which Air Moore has «aia 

FrerybodT in Ind a including redai^y th« 
nnoffcul Cntisb community is SkiCcU ' • . 

Churcbill please note *) that a prolonnl on 

sjHcm of snwemment by f,^ 

w imposs'blc. Power must be -„d 

«stmin#ter and VVb teball and some centre and 
source of power found in India ii»«U 
It IS perfectlv true that the centre no 
source of power must and should be m n 
Bal tho Idea ot Mr Moore ond hi. 
trader IS that Ihej while 60 ]oiinung m n 
must be that centre 1 For, m hia cone u in_, 
paragraph he sajs 

“To hold for the Crown a self 
will be a greater poUlical achieTcment than any 

But how can n country held for n soTcrm^ 
and nation having their homes m a 
land be “self-governing” at the samo time 
Mr Aloore admits that, 

“The cmUUnding fact about India i» 

of the people Vo one »s doing anjlhag about 


this. AVc have no plan and the Indiana have 
no plan” 

Indians may not be doing anything to 
remove India’s poverty-they mav ^ve no 
plan But how does Air Moore explain the 
fact that Englishmen who love Indm more 
than the Indians and possess the supreme 
power and wi«dom arc 'doing nothing about 
thi-, and Tiave no plan” * , , , 

Let us, however, conclude by quoting 
the brst sentence of his last paragraph 
“The Englishman still loves India, and it is 
still worth holding ” 


Payment of Debts by Nations 

Pritate individuals who incur debts arc 
ID honour bound to pay them. Nations in 
eumnw debts arc similarly bound to pay 
them Great Britain and France, free 

couotnc®, borrowed huge suras from Amcnca 
to prosecute the world war in tbcir own 
interests They are not like India for whom, 
whether in her interest or not, Bntiahere 
borrow monc% So the French and the British 
should not directl) or indirectly tn to 
repudiate their debts But they seem willing 
to do »o, and perhaps would have done so, if 
America had been a weak nation 

Egaal Reduction of Armaments 
Pie Month writes 

Hoee wntcrt lo the ^rress who f^q^nH/ 
«CTt that Great BnOun has already reduced its 
.rouunents to a dangerously low pomt ooe reU 
tirelT lower than any other except Germany are 
.i«n» DO semcc to the cause of d sarmament best 
because eeery Other Great Power says the same 
ihhc and none admits it m re-^rd to the others 
*««5dly because the r po nt of comparison is p^ 
war expend lure, forgetlmg that armaments on the 
pve of the war were inflated bevond all precedent 
owiDW to the then unchecked competition and 
thirdly because they ignore the vast improvement 
ui roUitary techn que which make modern armies 
far more formidable than they were twenty years 
ago. 

It adds 

Vnd let us Tcmember that our expenditure on 
armatnenls u still the h ghest in Europe, with the 
ezceptioR of that of Soviet Ro««)a. The following 
table of the annual costa of armaments, compiled 
br the Vew York Tm«t Co. for 1930-31 pirea the 
eipcnditure of the chief IViwera and the difference 
from the 1913-14 figures The total annual evpen 
d tnre. exclusive of pensions u now about 
CHOOOTOOX), whereas even in 1919 it was only 
fCCbfiCOO'a 
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/i tnillion ;«M 
German j 40 

Urvai iyifiur IW 
France 1 iO 
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The big povicrs arc preparing for peace 
indeed ’ 


"Rebe! India" 

I Isewhcrc in tins 7iVife« is pubh'lied iu» 
artick by Rabindmntli Tngore on \\r N 
llrailsford’s llebrl ImUa, in which he 
clnnctori703 it \s an honest book \\ liat 
effect Mr Bmllord’s honcalj nxW b-wc on 
the nihng and the ediiCTted cla««<e8 of Great 
"Britain can \)C ]XlX^gtA itnni ioWo-wing 
TCMCW of the book •winch appeared in the 
Julj number of Intcrnnlionnl Waits, the 
organ of the Hojal Institute of International 
Atlairs 

Rebel 1 tha is a record of impression* dotioR •!< 
months of traacl m Northcru India m the ec^ono 
half of IJ 10 when the ci*il disobedience cacnpngW 
Yiss at «B heisht itr nraiUford ejittpathin-d 
passionately with a morement which eecmcU n> 
him to be a rcrolt aeaiast the deeradattoii of ^ 
Berrtle acquiescence in fori.i/:n rule and hi# 
iud;:mcnt seems too often to hare been ob«cuittl 
by the rni ts of emoiion and prejudice. Onljr onc« 
hesaas I Lad this stora onh from the Indiaii 
Bide but similar qualiflcaclons seem ncecsisarr fof 
the fantastic stones of indiscnmmate bludi^nuigs 
by a brutal police not onlv in the <iUap» of 
Gnjamt but in unirersity class rooms and lectur* 
theatres in populous cities of the North 

The «aine re\ lower characterizes Patnci** 
Kendall’s India anil Vie BnltsJi as 

a aery readable trarel diarj in which graphic 
and picturesque sketches of things seen are 
presented against a background of serious erenr 
Bions into the past history and present d^ 
polities of Ind a. 

7he Lafe Maharani Sumfl Devi 

On the 17th December 1932 the pcopi® 
of Calcutta assembled in a mass meeting to 
express thoir sorrotv at the sudden death of 
the Maharani Suniti Devi of Cooch Bebaf 
The poet Rabindranath Tagore presided i»t 
the meeting Mr J N l?asu moved the 
main resolution pa“®ed by the meeting iP 
wlufh he referred to the boundless chanty 
of the late Mnbarani and to her multifanou^ 
public activities Lady Abala Bose suggested 


to the tncetuig th it the bf«tniomonal of the 
late Mahanni aaoiild bi to help to improac tli<* 
Victom Institution, a girl’s high school 
fnnnded b\ fhcMihamii I he pnel Rabmdra- 
nalli Tagon in the course of his address paid . 

^ Ma relation fo tlic Maharani aias two- 
fold 1 was born koniclime before Keshub 
Chtinder Sen came and staicel at oiir Jora- 
ennko Iiomi In tho«e dusj, asnn infant, 
plaiodinthe lap rif theMahiranifl mother 
buniti Deal oecupud the same lap manj 
year* after that 

“Bhetiphe avas married, 1 bad niana an 
occa-ioii to be her guest both at Aliporc and 
at Pirjcchng Mrmorus of ptuma days inter- 
twine m iny mind with her eampatbclic and 
gentle personality 

'^Vrt'fi ^ Vit-VTQ ViiT Ava^Vi i ma trow 
at ft stage of life where death cannot nsswmc 
any false meaning to me The anil which 
separates life from death is becoming trans- 
parent to me It >8 not for me to express 
sorrow when I see death It is only in the 
light of day that man sees himself in his 
narrow snrronmimg M hen that light fades 
away his narrower boundaries fade away too 
and lie looks into the far away ends of tho 
endless constellations Death carries us from 
the narrower joys c! Life unto an eternity 
which IS doy ” 

At the end of the meeting a memorial 
CoromiUcc wis formed with a strong 
personnel 


Lafesf about Bengal Hindu Sabha 

The followni g news deserves the attention 
of the Indian public 


„ ..... CaVutla Dec 2o 

Un the subject of the nni j conference a mectinfj 
of the exvculiTD comraittce of the Detigal I*ronn 
ciai rlinilu Bibha was held todiy and resolutions 
were -passed teiieniUng H) that the Sabha stands 
for joint electorales ('>j thit the gsbha definitely is 
opposed lo a statutory reservation of seats for any 
hjaioni} community (3) that the Mbha strongly 
objecte to the extension of the pnaciple of com 
munahsm into special constituenc ca which w 
impi ed 10 the AlUhalad scheme and f4) that the 
Swha deman U the restoration to I ongal of all 
llcnCTU sjicnliing areas acijomiUL the j residency 
iurther in view of the Musi tn insistence at tbs' 
npity oonfereiue upon an unconditional reservation 
of 51 per cent seats irrespective of wl at the 
lIiDdns might get the Sabha withdrew ite condi 
tional ofler lo waive its objection lo a statutory 
majonty 
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of that which provided meat, merriment and 
niBOMrs to Sir Lancelot in more than one 
Political gnnt? ha\e come to it from 
almost nowhere and have “represented” the 
Indian millions With a Merliiuan directness 
■which makes the aNcrage fairy tale fan dizrv 
Difficulties have cropped up in the field of 
official fancy like dragons and have been 
dispatched summarily by Sir Samuel nding 
roa<rh shod over Indian public opinion. 
What, perhap-., interested the lusty knight 
more was the nding part of it. Visions 
of a Resera e Bank overfiowing with gold 
have Boated before us momentarily with its 
cold turning suddenly into paper with 
the magic touch of Britannia's wand 

The Indian Ladv of Shallot imprisoned 
m her well protected castle may well saj 
T am half sick of shadows *' 

The Round Table Conference has failed 
to put any hope m our heart The 
deliberate flouting of public opinion m many 
ways, separation of Sind and Orissa, 
allotment of seats out of all proportion 
to just claims to a particular community and 
kcepinc British overlordsbip intact in almost 
cactythiog that has" any importance, these 
rpeo^he Ouiurayur mic a picture of self-government far 

» the untoneliabla 77 per «nt Urocr legs of freedom This game of camouflage and 

oH* blnff will not bnng peace to India. Far from 


\Yc have commented on ihoso matters 

■on 86% eral occasions preMOUsh and express- 
ed our views unequi% ocally 

Gutuvayur and fhc Zamonn 

The British period of Indian historj gives 
numerous examples of the p iramount 
Government interfpnng with the rights of 
Indian pnnces whenever required by reasons 
of State, public safety, public morals etc. cte 
In the recent case of temple entry 
domains of the Zamonn the refusal of that 
ruler to act -in accordance with public 
opinion in a matter which concerns the 
rights of the people, the progress of 
democracy in India, and the uprooting ® * 

ba»e superstition, the Government of Indua 
may, perhaps, be expected to act. Of course 
in India the trend of autocratic action 
shows peculianties which, those who 
India’s progress fail to appreciate Ihc 
following press cutting wdl show how the 
Zamorm’s attitude contravenes publto opinion 
Cslicnt Dec. 

Aecoiding to a eommQni<iue , i«n«d 


entry and 13 per «ent 

ss£'d".'.r£i-8SJ” -<.■»- 

result of the referenduta reRatduiZ tbe 
attilade Ihe elacatiec estoe ,of the 
esnnot be otemliroatcd. Tbe 
canted to cTery »atUmo (persons entitled __ 
temple) borne in tbe locality 

7his Round TaSte 

King Arth^s Round Table was asso- 
" ciatcd with persons,* incidents, principles, an 
environment so bizarre as to proviM exci c 
ment to fanciful persons of all ago for many 
a long century Facts or reason had nothing 
to do with King Arthur’s stalwart knights 
who habitually fought and killed aniina 
without reference to 2%atural 
swords sharp bejond all hope* of mrt “JSy* 
m foresU, palaces or caves which floatea in 
the air, melted away or changed shape acconl- 
ing to the demands of chivalry 
all physico-chemical laws, ” 

Table of Sir Samuel’s keeps up the traditions 


permanently eolnng the Indian question 
sach attempts will only complicate matters 
beyond all hope of repair We wish to see 
peace in India, we do not desire to destroy 
British interests in India in so far as they 
rest on justice, truth and fair play There are 
many Britishers who also wish to see justice 
done to India , but, somehow, things seem 
to move the wrong way What the rulers of 
India are trying to ‘award” to us may be 
well doscnbod as a system of glorified muni- 
cipal government. This will increase onr 
national expenditure and create branches 
within the nation It is better to be ruled 
autocratically and cheaply than to be under a 
make-belicvc democracy paying higher taxes 
Sir Samuel Iloarc and his supporters ought to 
know that the Indian people know their own 
interests quite thoroughly They know the 
needs of India better than the Bntish parlia- 
ment could ever know They wish to manage 
their own currency, revenues, army, (navy and 
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nir force) and e\cr 5 thing else connected trith 
the go\ ennnee of n modern State to the best 
interests of India and the Indian yoople 
Unless tlie Indian people are guen the right 
to do this fiillj, Britain can never expect to 
bring peace and prospcnty to Indix 

Safe^guarding Indian Industries I 

0 take the following from a Calcutta 

daily 

Jubbulpore D«* 29 

Tlio Coremment o! India in vie* of the report 
by the lederal tinance Coramiitcc for imposition 
, of cscise on tobaceo called a conference of 
prOMneial reprcseutatiTCa at Delhi to discuss this 
questioo They acknO'itledK^ ttiat it tar was 
leciod And the pnnciploa that at pre*cDt gown 
the distnbulion of revenues remain unchanged 
the bentfit thereof should go mainly i£ not 
entirely to the prOTincea 
The Gevemment felt that tobacco which was 
generally subjected to taxation m all parts of the 
world iDcIudmg some parti of India would not 
be beset with real ditheulties if proper means 
could be devued for iropoaidon of such a tax m 
British India. 

OoVFJixuEiT Proposals 
The contemplated proposals were (a) liccnsiog 
of vend (i) levy of excise duty on manufactures 
and (f) imposition of n tran«port tax 
Th® of British cignrettes has fallen 
a great deal doriDg the last few years Many 
iactoncs for the manufacture of cigvcltes 
have been started in India and thousands of 
•woik-ctB have found employment lu Bin- (leaf* 
cjgnrettes) ranking Is this an attempt at 
renabilitnting the foreign cigarette inanii 
facturers in the Indian market " W c think 
it la so nud record our strongest protests 
accordingly against any imposition of euch 
nn excise duty 

if T. C Latest 

London D«v27 

BroadcAstiDg the results of the K. T C Sir 
Bamuel Iloaxe said that for more than two years 
they had been trying to harmonize the three 
elements r x Britain British Indian and Indian 
btates. Both British and Ind an delegates alike 
realized that certain conditions must be satisfied 

IirsUy India must have a greater measure of 
self government. Every enquiry committee includ 
mg the bimon Con mission emphasized this 
essential need 

Secondly^ there BhoUld be^ no encroachment 
Upon the rights of the Brinces «xcept what tbw 
themselves wished' to cede for the Fedew 
Government 

Thirdly the obligations and British partnership 
with India must be aafe-gnarded. 


Sir Sxraticl is evidently a greit musicil 
genius for liH Inrmoni/ing Ins been tery 
plc'i'iing to tbe British Impcrnlist car 'But 
hnnnonj btmg unknown iii Indnu immic tto 
find it ntlior a stmn on our nerxes to stand 
hi9 music much longer Vi e find the first 
of the tlirce clcpients, , Britain predominat- 
ing the composition 

A» students of British Indian history 
we also appreciate Sir Samuel’s concern for 
the Pnn-N?8 Thej ]ia\e had a-- taste of 
British anxiety for their well being during 
the last 150 years and not\^ may he, they 
will get back some of their oxv a (at Uie cost 
of the rest of India ? ) Regarding "greater 
measure of self government," how shall ho 
calculate ? The smallest addition to a thing 
makes it "greater" That is one wly of 
looking at iL A more extreme view would 
make us add more cyphers to a senes of 
cyphers ^ 


hjiltfary Training Tot Japanese 
Women 


Tlie following press news wiU interest all 
who see visions of world peace, universal 
brotherhood and fellowship of the nations as 
a coming phooornenon « 

The long arm of aation^ism with lU attendAOt 
militeristic doclnuos. has finally reached Japwiese 
women According to the lomiwrt a first clus 
daily of Tokyo a plan to extend military traininfr 
to 35,000 students of the 61 pnvate girU* higher 
schools of Tokyo is being !discu«6ed by the 
pnocipnls^-ol the iostitutions Iha moiementj the 
lo niun continues, u a development ot tbe view 
that women should be made capable of defcuding 
the country in case of need , 

According the plan the schools will purchase 
from the War OtTice gas niasl^ pistols infantry 
nfice and other necessary war, equipment The 
avudenla toB .UaL'd>tIiAW,l;'.n>ir ilt" 
and will he military tratning by lofncers • 

provided by the War Office They will also bo 
token from time to time to visit the vonous 
raiments and military schools 
Mr \o3hiji Lawagucbi aesistant principal 
of the Koisbikawa Girls High School, repreeen 
ting promoters of the movement, called on War 
Othce authortlies yesterday -to di3cu«s the plan 
The iumiiin says that the desires of the schools 
will he met by the war authorities and it is 
expected that the plan will niatenaliie ahortly J 
The Japanese are practical people and are 
not diverted in their naticnal policy by the 
hypocntical pretensions of the ■Western 
Powers 


(Peinteo asd Pcblished bt &lAinE CuAKORA Dab 
Prababi Pbesb 
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/OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES 

B\ J T SUNDERLAND 


W E must Dot allow our»ckcs to be 
confused over the name, Oliver 
WendeU Holmes It stands, not 
for one man alone, bot for two 
distinguished American*, father and wn , 
one a great jurist, the other an eminent pbyst 
Clan, essayist and poet , one belonong to 
the nineteenth century, the other now Imng 
The Supreme Court of the United Sutes 
^n«ists of nine Circoit Jadges For many 
years past the Judge who, aUhongh not the 
official head of that distinguished body, has 
been widely regarded as its greatest mini^ 
and, better still as its most unSincning and 
uncompromising defender of justice to al 
men whether high or low, and to all 
whether popular or unpopular, has hcen 
Oliver M endcll Holmes, Junior Within the 
past year, he has retired from the Bench 
at the adianccd age of -ibout ninety, vigorous 
to the last, and to the last giving forth to 
the countrv legal judgments showing no signs 
of wenkcning in either their intellecfnal or 
their moral power , 

His long and eminent service to his 
country and the high encomiums upon^ 
same which have apjieared in all OTr Ucst 
papers and which have been heard rom 
hundreds of pulpits and platforms in 
parts of the land, have, with all the rest, 
called public attention to the very interratog 
and sinking fact that fortv years ago there 


was another Oliver Wendell Holme*, his 
father, who, in another line, was as great, as 
famous and as highly and justly honoured as 
he It IS of this man, the great father of the 
great son, that I am wnting in the article 
which follows 

Oliver Wendell Holmes, the First, died 
in 1894, at the age of eighty 6ve He was 
the last snmvor of that group of distin* 
gaished American (New England) poets of 
which Emerson. I,ODgfe]low, Lowell and 
'W'bitticr were the other members A few 
words will suffice to give the mam outlme 
of bis life 

He was bom m Cambridge, Massachu- 
setts, only a little way from the grounds of 
Harvard University, in a quamtand famous 
old honsc, with gambrel roof and wide 
chimneys. The house had come down from 
pre Revolutionary tunes, and was full of 
histone associations and interesting old 
reminiscences In it General Artemas IVard 
of Revolutionary fame, established his head 
quarters after the famous little battle of 
Lexington , and in one of its wide old 
chambers the equally famous battle of Bunker 
Hill was determined upon and planned Hero 

ashington was entertained, and hero 
Benedict Arnold, who later turned traitor., 
to the American cause, received his first 
commission Its floors were indented by the 
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butts of the muskets of revolutioniry 
soldiers When it was torn down, there was 
a general feeling of regret throughout all 
Cambridge, and we may almost say, throughoat 
the whole nation 

Holmes' father was a minister — the pastor, 
for thirty five years, of the First Congre- 
gational church of Cambridge He was 
orthodox in bis theology, antiquarian m his 
tastes, and veiy dry as a preacher One 
of his deacons declared of him that ho “fed 
his congregation saw-dust with a spoon ” 

Young Oliver Wendell early became 
convinced that the theology of Ins father — a 
somewhat modified Calvinism — was a good 
theology ^to emigrate from ” Accordingly 
very eariy in his manhood he emigrated to 
the sunnier and more attractive, and as he 
believed, the healthier and more fertile, land 
of a more liberal and rational faith (Unitanao) 


He entered Harvard, graduating with the 
very famous class of 1829 when he was 
twenty jears of age Among his Harvard 
classmates were James Freeman Clarke and 
William Henry Channing, the distinguished 
preachers and writers , Benjamin Pierce, 
the great mathematician , Benjamin R 
Curtis, of the United States Supreme Court , 
and George T Bigelow, Chief Justice of 
Massachusetts Sich names arc enough to 
make any class famous But what more 
than nnj thing else has attracted the attention 
of the country and the world to the class. 
Las been the poems written by the 
incomparahlc poet of the class, Oliver 
Wrx'di’Jj JJohur'v ao th/? 
its rc-unions Turn to a volume of the 
collected poetical writings of Holmes and 
we will find under the heading "Poemi^of 
theJTlass of 1810,” no fewer than thirta-two 
ptece«, of many lengths and many metres^' 
and ranging through almost the whole gamut! 
of humin feeling, from the most rollicking' 
fun to the most soul stirring patnotisni, and, 
from that on again (n the frndtrest memories 
that bring tears to the <»\es 

V hat college man in \merica has not 
laughed and cried over "Our B'j"/’ written 
by lldmcs for Ins thirtieth cl iss re-union ? 
If there 13 one, 1 pity him 


Has there any old fellow got mixed with the boys f 
Tf there has taVe him out without ra iking a noise 
Hang the Almanac s cheat and the C ital igue’s spite I 
Old flme is a liatl were twenty to-night. 


At the fortieth ro-union of his daas he 
writes 

‘ Here’s the old cruiser ‘Twenty nine' 

Forty times shes crossed the line, 

Same old masts and sails and crew, 

Tight and tough and good as new ” 

How many were on board when the 
cruise began forty years before ? 

Crew of a hundred all aboard, 

Every man as big as a lord 
Gay they look and proud they feel, 

Bowling along on even keel ' 


How many of the crew are left, now that 
forty years are passed ? Duly 
‘Thirty men from twenty towns, 

8irea a d grandsires with silvered crowns I” 


Yet, once together, they are boys again. 

•TTbirty school boys all in a row, 

Bens and Georges and B II and Joe 1 

Come dear old comrade you and I 
Will steal an hour from days gone by, * 
The shining days when life was new 
And all was bright with morning dew. 

The lusty days of long ago 
When you were Bill and I was Joe. 

Your name may fisunt a titled trail 
Proud as a cockerel s rainbow tail. 

And mine ns brief appendix weir 
As Tam 0 Shanier s luckless mare 
Today old friend remember still 
That 1 am Joe and you are Bill 


Yon ve won the great world s enviel pnre- 
\nd crand vou loik in pmple’s eyes 
With H O M and L L D 
Tn lug brave Iciieri fair to see.— 

\QUr fiat old fello » 1 otT they go 1 
How are you BUT IIu r are you, Joe T 


1 w rw ifWT? rfc? tfrWTmn? rtric 

liouTc taught your name to hilt th» globs 
\ou TO sung mankind a deithlcss strain ’ 
\oiive mide the deal past live aga n ’ 
The world may call jou what it will, 

But you and I arc Joe and B II ’ 


Here 13 the beginning of another class 
poem, in n soberer vein 
\«s the vacant chairs tell sadly we are going 
And IfiQ thought comes itrangelv o er me Who^ 

. ... . J've to be the last f 

wh-n the Iwenlioth century i suiib ams Hi mb the 
Ti- .V vt . . I . fsr off eastern hill 

with his ninety winters burdened will he greet 

the moruing sUll T" 
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After pra<1uating from coIIpbo, yonng 
Holmp*! staled law a jear , but did not lite 
It He liked writing witty poems far better 
and in this he had alrradr won some anccess 
To one profession, however, be felt mmscli 
drawn That was m edi cine Accordingly to 
medicine he tamed hi® attention, Btndying m 
tins conntrv two years and a half, and in 
Earope three years. His medical stn les 
completed — at the age of twenty nine he was 
chosen Professor of Anatomj and Physiology 
in one of the smaller colleges of the conntiy 
and nine years later in Harvard, where he 
remained, doing steady, laborious, efhcient, 
aod in many respects, brilliant wotfc, tor 
thir^five yean "When he began his wor 
at the Harvard Medical School, that sc oo 
was small, and be was obliged to make is 
lectures cover a wide range Speaking o i 
later, he said that he oocapied at that 
not a cAflir in the Faculty, but a seltcf o 
he stood by the school and laboured on, uoUl 
he saw it one of the strongest m the woria 
. It 13 hard for ns to think of Holmes as a 
doctor of medicine, or as a scicntuat * 

largo pan of his life was giren failhfoHf to 
his chosen profession, and he attained a ra 
in it excelled by only a few 


It was not until he was forty eight yeaw 
of age, that he wrote anything that gave 
any conaidcrable fame in the literary wor , 
although he had pablished several »«»>» 
volumes of verse before that tune, an mac 

VTien the Ailanltc ilonihhj was 
in the year 1R57, 1.«well, its editor, 

Holmes’ brilliant gifts as a writer, asK 
to become a contnbutor Holmes ’ 

and began the penes of papers 
Antoemt of the Breakfast TaWe, P , 

hshVa liT bookTfolSr Timm the firet the 
papers were immcneclv popular, an 
author literally leaped to fame at a 
bound. From that day on, there was no roo« 
popular prose wnter in America than 
V endell Holmes.- „ . r * T'-H..” 

"The Autocrat of the Breakfast TaWe 
was followed three vears later bv a 
senes of papers entitled “ The_ Poet_a 
Breakfast Table,” and ten yca^ater 6tiH J" 
18T0, by a third senes called The Pro 


at the Breakfast Table” All these papers 
c^TTj ont one and the same general idea, 
which 1 ®, the reporting of a ser es of imaginary 
conversations, on a vciy large number and 
vanety of subjects of popular interest, by a 
company of persons representing various 
orders of minds, degrees of culture and^ 
positions m society The result as wrought 
ont by Dr Holmes is a senes of books at 
once wise and wittj, fa cinatmg m them 
interest, brilliant m their hterarj style, and 
appealing to a very wide reading public 

The Autocrat is as authoritative as 
Dr Samuel Johnson, as full of rollicking 
humoor a, F.lli.r Proof, .s «<reet »» 
Goldsmith, as dainty as Leigh *^8 

tender as B ashington Irving, as brilliant 
as Sheridan At last we have Amer cm 
humour that is not raw and in chun^ks, 
not coarse not made up largely <f bad 
grammar and bad spelling It is ditBeuU 
to imagine a more rapidly moving or more 
splendid panorama of wit, drollery, humour, 
learning wisdom, insight into human nstaro, 
satire, ridicule of humbugs and stupidity, 
pathos, sentiment, logic, idyls of love and 
brilliant monologue, than sweep past us m 
these delightful books. 

Some years after the Breakfast Table 
senes was finished Holmes again took op his 
pen and wrote in a similar vein a volume 
called “Oi.er the Tea Ci^js ” 


As a poet, Dr Holmes’ fame was of a 
much slower and steadier growth than his 
fnm e as _a n Hts rcpatation spread 
bis college class through other college 
circles, then to Boston, and gradually over the 
land His poetry, for wit and epigram, and 
satire that does not wound nor rankle, has no 
equal in Amenca 

Perhaps no one has, given a better portrayal 
of Holme®, the poet, at least on hi® wittv side, 
than Lowell in his "Fable for Critics,” He 
wntes 

*rbeic IS nolmcs who is matemess amon^ 

yon for wit 

A Leydrri jar always full charerd from which flit 

The electncal tiogles of bit for biL 

Uis are }ust the fine hands too for weaviog yon 
a lyne 

Foil of fancy fun feeling or sp red w ih saline. 

In a measnre so k ndly yoa doubt if ibe toes 

That are trodden upon are your own or your foe s.” 
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Some of our Autocrat’s poems of wit and 
humour^ I think, must In c a very long time, 
they arc so inimitable and so perfect of their 
kind — not only his college class poems but 
such others as 'The One IIoss Shaj/’ “How 
the Old Horse "Won the Bet,” “The Spectre 
Pjg” and “A Farewell to Agassiz ” 

Dr Holmes was pre-cmincntlj a poet of 
society He loved to be with men It was 
men that interested him Ho could describe 
society, and understand society, and pniso 
and satirize societj with a keenness that wa® 
inimitable 

He was especially gifted as a writer of 
occasional poems Indeed, hero he has no 
American rival except Lowell He was born 
tos a. FciX vn. 

and sparkling verso exactly the thing that 
everybody wanted said but that nobody else 
knew how to say, on all sorts of notable 
occasions, he had a readiness and a facility 
that amounted to rare genius Thus he was 
called upon to write poems upon almost every 
occasion of importance connected with the 
history of Harvard College, of Boston, and, 
we might add, of the nation, for fifty years 
Indeed, his poems might almost be read as 
a text book in American history Only, they 
lack one quality of a usual text-book, they 
are not dull They would luteiest, and 
awaken the enthusiasm of students in a way 
which 1 fear might alarm teachers 

Many of these occasional poems, or poems 
of history, can hardly fail to live, they 
catch so admirably the spirit of the tune 
Men in future ages, who want to know not 
only what was done in the United States 
during the nineteenth century, but m avhat 
spirit it was done and with what aims and 
ideals, will go to poets Whittier and Lowell 
and Holmes quite as much as to any 
historians 

Nor do such other of his senous poems, 
as 'The Chambered Nautilus,’ 'The Voice 
less,” ' Mj Aviary,’ and “The Silent Melody” 
seem less certain of immortality 

In still a third direction Dr Holmes won 
literary fame It was as a novelist — throngb 
his three works of fiction Of these, “ElsiO 
Venqct” is the best known and perhaps the 
ablest All three are novels with a pnrpose 


All of course contain much good writing , 
they could not fail to do this and come from 
the pen of Holmes But they lack those 
elements of dramatic power which arc found 
in the novels of Hawthorne Holmes’ genius 
18 epigrammatic, descriptive, perhaps lyric, 
not dramatic. 

E\en with fiction hia busy pen did not 
rest To his essays, Ins poetry, and his 
novels ho added two biographies, one of John 
Lathrop Motley, the histonan, and one of 
Fincrson , and, last of all, a book of traiel, 
giving a most delightful account of a visit 
which in his old ago and in the ripeness of 
his fame he made to England, where he was 
received as a King — the King that he truly 
viaa. va tine WAghfcy Tcslro. nC leXtitv 

Dunog that yisit in London, he met 
nearly every man and woman of distinction 
in the country The Court, Science and 
Literature all received him with open arms 
He had not been in Eugland for half n 
century When he made ins first visit there, 
he was an obscure young man, studying 
medicine, and known to scarcely half a do2cn 
persons Ho returned in 188G, a man of 
world wide fame, and every hand was stret- 
ched out to do him honour 

l/ord Houghton, the famous breakfast giver, 
had met him in Boston years before, and had 
begged him again and again to enme to 
Ivondon When Holmes arrived in England, 
Lord Houghton was in his grave , so was 
Dean Stanley, whose sweetness of disposition 
had 80 charmed him (Holmes) when the two 
formed each other's acquaintance in America. 
Ruskin he greatly wanted to meet, but failed 
because the distinguished writer on art and 
planner for human betterment was ill At 
a dinner, however, at Canon Farrar’s, he 
spent some time with Sir John Millais, the 
eminent painter, and Professor Tyndall, the 
scientist Of course, he saw Gladstone, 
Tennyson, Browning, Chief Justice Coleridge, 
Professor James Bryce, Lord Wolselcj, the 
Duke of Argylo and many others of Lngland’s 
greatest The universities laid their highest 
honours at his feet Edinburgh gave him the 
degree of LL. D , Cambridge that of Doctor 
of Letters and Oxford that of D C L 

After his return homo from Et gland, he 
had a little time of waiting — waiting filled 
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■mth literary work then came the end. 
And a perfect end it n as, —serene and npc 
ks work done’ and the toiler ready to 
take hw well earned rest ' 


Ab already indicated. Dr Holmes was all 
bis life a derplr religious man In leaMng 
the Calruiism of his early life lie did 
not leave religion He left the old that 
he might find for him«olf a more reasonable 

All the wW knen’ “< h°''lo” cd° "'ot It ell hts b5>l,e 

Holmes »s a nit and hiimomL But It w a 

lisllow judgment that thinks ol him a „£ 

oothing more Below hiB pla) tul humo^ an religion at all, but simply 

his brilliant wit there was a ''"5 „nscientiou.niss, trathtnlness, honesty 

man.endeasoiinngtoiloa scryseneos wo bosincss, patience, kindness, helpfulness 

in the world. He wrote to please aod to jn bosioc ^ 

dehghL But througb all [T dothing the naked ministering to the sick, 

high and earnest purpose lie would ha |5„btul in all the dnties of dally life 

o.nlangh,beoauso to Isogh is h-mso and trusting God 

good But ho saw for all that is beyond nur strength aod 

company of grinning apes He roc^niz 

the gteatobjeotand end of Me^W K no^ j,. Holme, had sullieicnt depth of 

S’“¥Er "fth'^.ii “'dhTw:! srirjS; r»nJe“tn':rth'.rots 

Here we « « 

’nIli7cdaMeoCcon.cicnt.eo. and jn ;“„”‘‘brmg Wen on 

•ercre toil— for more than a third leaned upon with the 

eentary filling his chair of _ certainty that they will not fad men in life 

great inilitution of learning, and keeping 

folly abreast of his profession, while jidmcs belicred in a religion that 

same time doing an amount of literary rc-«ODab!c, practical, forward looking, in 

that amazes »19 His life was one ot 8{» barmony with the best thought and intclli 

integrity and honour Hc^s * ccocc of the world And ho made bolh 

exposer of shams and hypoOTsy, an k ^ constant vehicle 

fearless defender of reality and tni for his advanced religious ideas Wherever 

loved his alma mater, his native on irrational doctrine taught in tho 

native state, his native land, and tiis g name of religion, he did not hesitate to 

With all his heart » label it irrational "Wberever ho came m 

I regret to say, be did not ® ^ contact with "ideas about God or God’s 

that heroic group of anti , j dealings with men that seemed to him in- 

thatmadc New England , .Uat human, he did not fear to call them inhuman,, 

a strain of the aristocrat in his ' plain words W herever he foued bubbles 

made him shrink from the anti slav^ l, religion* superstition, he was quick to 

tation, and drew him into too much thrust into them the lance of his keen wit 

with the proud slave-owner-* o » and satire There is hardly one of his books. 

Bat this lasted only until the ^f in prose or poetry, in which be docs not 

Patnotism throbbed tliat he show his hate of theological narrowness and 

blood This is proved bj the ta dogmatism, and hw love of religious breadth, 

gave his twenty-years old boy to freedom and light "When a divinity student 

tobnng back three woiinus iro V ^proaciipa him with not having a creed, ho 

battlefields This was the boy w |,___n-pd replies, "I have a creed — none better and none 
war became the distinguislied Coort shorter , it is told m two words — the first 

member of the United States Sup ^ I’utcr Noster ” 
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The Autocrat hoars rnea talk about 
“getting religion’^ Y’es, hesaja, butUt it 
be real religion and not a men make believe 
Let It be a religion which shall iiiiproae men’s 
lives I will believe that men have “got 
religion/’ when 

‘ B rnes — whortle— rriip—and Btraw 
Grow bigger tlo rn cards through the Iwa 
He cares little for ecclesiastic il forma and 
ceremonies He sajs “I am no church man , 

I don’t bvlievc in planting oaka in (lower 
pots” He gives las impression of mneh of 
tho ritualism of the time, when he writes, of 
‘high church curates, trained to snap at the 
last word of the response, so that jou couldn’t 
wedge in the tail of a comma between the end 
of the congregation's last «ylUble and the 
beginning of the ncit petition They do at 
well, but it always spoils my devotion To 
save my life, I can’t help watching them, as 
I watch to see a duck dive at the fl^sh of a 
gun, and that is not what I go to church for” 

Ou the subject of Bible infallibihty he 
says 

*There is noihin;; so dannroas to tnlencctual 
virility ns to biwe an infallible book to fall back 
upon There is no sacred book in the world 
w&ich has not cnppled human acult 

Dr Holmes was a scientist, and as such 
he accepted heartily all contributions to 
Tsnowlcdge which science is able to make 
nor did he fear the eSects of these upon 
religion Whatever in religion is true, he 
'knew no truth of science can disturb What- 
ever in religion is not true, he wanted 
removed , that we may have a religion of 
■truth aloDO At a great National Dnitanan 
■Convention in 1883, he said 

I think we mscht taulT clam that out faith 

(the fa th of Unitanans) has gone out to meet 

science half way 

His scientific pursuits and bis faith in 
science did not make him a materialist. In 
the very lecture lu which he demonstrates 
■the dependence of the soul upon physical 
conditions so long as it remains in tbi» world, 
be affirms most decisu ely that “we do not 
find Hamlet and Faust, right and wrong, the 
valour of men aod the purity of women, by 
testing for albumen, or bj examining fibres 
in microscopes ” Not until we can ‘ send a 
-statesman his integrity in a package to 


Wnshington, if ho happens to have left it 
behind,” will lie believe tbit integrity is only 
the resultant of the nmngemriit of “mole- 
cules” or “atoms” m “the brnin ” All las 
scientific study drives him to the conviction 
that spirit, and not matter, is the jirimal, 
central and eternal rriliij — nrd the citisal 
force in all organic life Everywhere he 
finds God , and this becaii'C he finds Power 
and \\i8dom nnd Moral Order evcrvwhcro. 
Tor what ate these but God Tims he secs 
God alike in atoms and worlds , in the 
infiiiitcl) sina 1 nnd the infinitely great To 
him gravity, “that unsleeping, cvoiy wJierO- 
prcs‘»nt force, the same yc&terdiy, today, 
and forever” is nothing less than “the great 
outspread hand of God himself” 

Dr Holmes could not believe that the 
Power that rondc this world is malign, or 
that he cherishes evil designs toward any of 
bis creatures Nor yet could he believe that 
that Power is weak, nnd is thus hahlo to bo 
defeatevl m liis end* of ultimate good Ho 
saw the dark side of things as clearly as any 
roan, — the pain, tho siifTfring, the sorrow that 
even where confront hunnii beings in this 
world. But he saw them in tho light of their 
larger relntioos and their compen^atious 
“The forces of nature Bruise nnd wound our 
bodies,” he writes, “but nn artery no sooner 
bleeds than the divine hand is pliccd upon it 
to stay the flow A wound is no sooner made 
than the healing process is set on foot Pain 
re»chcs a certain point and ineensihdity comes 
on,— for fainting is the natural anodyne of 
incumble griefs, ns death is the remedy of 
those which are intolei-ble I see no 
corner of the universe which God has 
deserted ” 

* * * 

No poet or writer has ever taught a 
manlier faith than Holmes That religion 
which crmgcs and crawls he vvdl have nothing 
to do with To him the voice of the old 
scripture sounds ‘Son of man, stand_upon 
Ay feet” ith fine spirit he writes 

/My life shall be a challenge not a truce ! 

This la my language to the m ghuvr powers 

To ask my boldtst questions undisruajtd 

Under the title of ‘Manhood,” ho writes 
Aese airdc and manly lines 
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‘I tUi’a of tao-rin? wHi-n I seiTC, 

D«e IS mj servi'a tJle Ha itiit , 

Ml hornise, asks it from a leasoning soul 
To cml H nH to w>ro p . <»* 

A drill of eyel ds. ben ted neck and knee 
EsneinE oar ptsyers on hmses till we ape 
The tteiares of the many jointed worm. 

The past has lau'ht her sslaama 
Tn the worlJs eh.i/ren-wa hive jrown <» 

We who have rolled the sphere beneath out lert 
To find a Tirsin forest, as we Uy ,, i 
The beams of our rude t’rnpK first of alt 
Host frame its doorway high enouffh for 
To pass nnsioopmp knowinp as we do 
That He who vLpea us last of htn'K * _ 

H.a long enough been served by 
Reptiles that left their footprints in the sand 
Of old s£i mirjins that hive tirned W stoo^ 

And roen who Iramed their ritnsl 

To know Him first th-n trust Him and then ‘oTe 

When we have fiund Him worthy of our IW. 

Tried by our own poor hearts and not before 
He iao« he truer than the truest friend, 

Ha must be tenderer than a woman s love 
A fa'her b iwr thsn the beat o' 

Kinder than she who bore ua though « sm 
Ofteoer than did the brother we toiu 

We-poor, ill lempvreil mnruli-most fo^^ . . 
Thon^-ven iiaT-s -mning 1’ 

Thaiithenewworldsgwpl DE YEMENI 


”\ 


Few writers or poblio tesehers hose been 
more nnspirriig thin Dr Holmei tn eendem- 
nationofthe old (logins thit en.liee men s 
tnmds nnd degrade the chiracter n[ 
nete 11 wh«t ho says in one of bis Inst 
irtieles in the Allitnlic Uanlhltj, nbonl tbe 
doctrlae of eternal pumshmeot . 

-How shall we chtraefento 
endlesa tonure as the pjmiei t 

who have liveil and are -I a(r 

I ptvf r to hi another avnier 
John Mirlev U3”s the f®)''”']! ", fnshiful i<l-m 
horrors of « hat is perhaps the ^ea 

Ihtt has ever corrol-d Ijii™*" prtrt 

of etrrnsl pinibhmrntl p„p,»hnienl. 

hHtor,n heard u » rjnon hoMi c 

and vowiid never to enter anotnvi „,J 

the earn eressL \\h*n 

he*i%"lyrIr*nZ^s loui ‘evidencTth^ ihc sense 

lljo sulphurous orthodoxy of pool 
to sjy . 

t The fear o’ hell s a hang™*® » "“'P 
To band the wretch in order, 
be •„ oelT .ppeJmr lo 'J" 

torment with the declaration that Ciod w 
In one of hii poem,. Dr 'S’; 

how impossible it is that thcra 


heavcD at all, for any human soul, so lon^ 
as a hell of hopeless torment exists for its 
loved ooen 

■What if a soul redeemed, a spirit that W 
While yet on earth and was beloved in turn, 

And stJl rememhe^ every 'o®'' 

Of that dear earthly sister who was left 
Amonff the unwise virgins at the gate. 

Bilmuted with tfe brileproom train^ 

What if this spirit redeemed, amid the hMt 
Of ehaming angels in some transient lull 
Of the eternal anthem heard the cry 
Of ita lost darling ,, , c „ 

1,-ft an outcast in the world of fire 

Wtwld It not long to leave the bliss of heaven— 
ttearine a little water in Us hand 
^ mofsten those poor hw that plead in vain 
WUh what we call our Fathetf 

Could heaven be heaven for any heart not 
made of stone, while dear ones writhe in 

hopeless, endless agony? 

Thank God' that horrible doctnne, that 
black shnder npon the character of the 
Crvator that unspeakable stain upon modern 
Cliri^U*nily, is nt last bepnning to shrink 
out of sight and bide itself in dark corncfs, 
as a hideous creature of the night At last 
yve are begioniiig to sec thit to admit such a 
doctnne dethrones God, and turns all heaven 
into hell To whom is Chnstianity indebted 
for danog to confront and smite that ugly 
vampire of the pnst, and for bringing about 
thcblesved change in men’s thought that » 
appearing ? The Christian world is indebted 
to mail}* good and brave souls— to John 
Miirriy and Hosoa Ballou of the TTnivenahst 
Clitirch, to Willinin E'lery Channing, Theo- 
dore Parker, James Freeman Clarke, James 
Mirtiocau of the Umtirim Church, to Frede-^ 
lick 1‘arrir of the Church of Lnghnd, to 
John G Whittier of the Friends or Quakers,, 
and many, mmy others, but occupying a 
conspicuous and honoured place in the list 
roust forryor stand the name of Oliver 
A\ endcli Holme« 

Iliving described Dr Holmes’ creed as 
the Fntlierhood of God, it is hardly necessary 
to add that his religion was an eminently 
cheerful one. How could it b" otherwise, 
bi'cd upon so great and n ible a faith? 
One of his heaviest charges against the 
CaKini'tn m winch he had been reared, was 
the fact that U was » religion of gloom and 
devpair He said, if God is worthy of our 
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Tvorsbip at all, if be is id any sense our 
Father, then he must be pleased to see his 
j children happj in this world, and he must 
have planned their ultimate happiness in the 
world to come Whj then should we not make 
our religion joyful, and in harmony with 
everything that is bright and beautiful, as well 
as everything that is good ’ 

But let us not suppose that because his 
religion was cheerful, it had in it any place 
for lazy case or indifference It was a religion 
of lofty ideals, of growth, of strenuous striving 
for the best. He believed with Lowell 
They must upward still and onward 
Who would keep abreast of truth. 

His motto was that of Paul “Not as 
though I had already attained but I press 
forward " I cannot but think that the very 
finest poem of all that we have from the pen 
of Dr Holmes, is "The Chambered Nautilus” — 
* poem written expressly to teach this lesson 
It 13 exquisitely beautiful as a piece of literary 
Art But It 13 just as beautiful in its religious 
meaning I must not take space to cite the 
whole , but I could not forgive myself if I did 
not quote at least the last three verses 

Year after year beheld the iilent toil 
That s| read bu lustrous cod 
Still as the spiral grew 
He left the post year a dwelling for the new 
Stole with eoft steps its shioiog archwar throueb 
IlaiU up Its idle door 

8treU.hed la his last found home and knew the 

old no more 

Thanks for the hearenly message brought by thee 
Ch Id of the wandering sea. 

Cast from her lap forlorn I 
From thy d»ad lips a clearer note is born 
Than crer Tr ton blc t from wreathed horn I 
While on m ne ear it rings 
Through the dap cares of thought I bear 
A TO ee that sings 

Unild thee more statel) mansions O m\ sonl 
As the swift seasons roll I 
I^eare Ihy low vaulted past 1 
each new temple nobler than the last 
Shut thee from hearen with a dome more vast 
nil thou at length art free 
l/OTing thine outgrown shell hr 1 fes uarcstiag sea. 


Mv portrayal of Dr Holmes would be far 
from complete if I failed to call attention to 
lum as a Hymn writer Hishtmns are not 
numerous, but tlicir quality is superior One 
be calls a Hymn of Trust It is a eiy tender 
I will quote only its first acrae 


O Lore Dime, that stoops to share 
Our sharpest pang our bitterest tear 
On thee we cast each earth bora care , 

«e smile at pain while thou art near 
One of his hymns I must quote entire it 
IS so fine, nay, so great Whether judged by 
its literary art or by its spiritual power, T 
know not where in the whole range of faymno- 
logy to look for its superior 

lord of all being throned afar 
glory shines from sun and star 
^ntre and soul of every sphere 
Yet to each loring heart how near I 

Sun of our life thy quickening ray 
6hed-» on our path the glow of day 
Btar of our hope thy softened light ' 

Cheers the long watches of the night 

Onr midnmht is thy smile withdrawn , 

Our noontide u thy gracious dawn 
Our rainbow arch thy mercy s sign . 

AU, save the clouds of sin are thine I 
W of all life, below above 

** « love. 

Before thy ever blazing throne ^ 

iVe ask no lustre of our own 


I free, 

Till sll thr living altars claim 
One holy light one heavenly flame 1 


What a Ijrio ot ia«ight, beauty, fire I Did 
Rljlton ever pen more splendid lines ? 

A single other poem, in hymn forni,! 
mo.t quote and then 1 shall have done It ,s 
found in very few editions of Dr Holmes’ 

death It has n spcoial intorost beoanso it was 
the iMt poetioal composition that ho over road 

mohS '.l r™"«> when ho had 

roach^ the advanoed ago ot eighty throe, and 

.mL "thr H r "'“‘'»f” clinging 

upon the old forsahen hough’ of which hS 

m'uie” h° ‘hero is no wrak- 

IW nl!!. ^ “ptcssion Rather IS 

Si 71 d ‘"""‘‘Obl, vigorous and oharaotcri- 

^mtS ' '''‘y,waj worthy to bo his 

spiritual swan song’ 

BUI. 

X . t faiths undying flame 

Not by ‘be lightning gleams of wrath 

ihy I,oTe will not withhold 
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to .u» (orp.. kc ha, d.l.ghtrf, »<1 

(te titfi ud >ol now Fogl^k-speakins-worlti. iiut oettcr r 

Eiape for no holjor lirra to li« . ctlucal clcvauoQ and kio noble religio 

dad noUrr rrort to do. . „ „„„t, hc tis done m.ich lo broaden, atreetea 

Here, then, -we take leave of this bnlliant ^ ^holc intellectual, moral and 

Tmter, (and shall wo not say, this great . • 

preacher t). By his bterary art and genius P 


•/the great poet 

j T SUM^ERLA'H) 


THE Great Poet la God 
The Universe is the Infinite Volume of 
hi3 Poetna 

The Story of Fvolution la his Stupendous 
and Majestic Epic. . 

The Hutonca of Iiations arc his Mighty 
Dramas. 

The Bevelaticns of Geology (the Tales 
of dead Eons told by the Rock*) ate his 
Solemn Elegies 

hloantaiQs, espcciallv Great Mountain 
Chain*, arc his Sublime Ode* 

Great Trees are his Sonnets 
Sunrises are hu Hymns of Thank'giving 
and Gladnes*, and Sunsets his Peaceful 
Chants of Aspiration, Devotion and 
V owhip 

The laughter and moans of Winds in 
Great Forests arc bis Canbcles of Joy and 
Woe 

The gentle Sighs and Sobs of the Oewn 
on a hundred Sandy Beaches arc hia 
Requien*. 

Storms of Thunder and Lightning, the 
Bashing of rapid River*, and the Boar o 
Great Ocean waves in deep Fiords and on 
Booty Shores are his "Mighty Symphonies 
^^atcr{alls are his Cantatas 
Pippling Brooks are his Lyrics 
Singing Birds m Groves are nia 
Madrigals. 

The marvellous "Migrations of Birds over 
Continents and Seas are his Ballads 

The changeful, never fading, myntcnoM 
Procession of Days and >iglits and toe 
august Procession of the Seasons, are his 
Operas and Oratories 


The Flo<ri!r» th.t cvtrywhtte kean'Jy 
and elf.ddm the Earth are hu eachaating 
“Songs without Words.’ 

The glad and care-free »' 

eolu pnppu. fatten, and all To««a 

The r.ppl.ng and langhfng of -Wateru. 

®“?hf T^fterrag ot Small Bm},, the 
Chirping of Crickets and the Piping ofkoiing 

’''"nirWirUnVof rircaies, the •hiaing 
bebbL on Water aod the TrtinUing ot 

"^Mk^^’kra^SS“andthe 

^nlitadcs of the Deep M oods , 

The Sdent Mght SUe, glorion, mth 

*'“Bro“d vSr, from W.ontain Sommit,, 
With the world at one a feet, and 

ilTstenous Sea Horuon*, where Vast 
Tturci below meet the Endless Heavens 
TliJll .oggesbog the lofinitie. of the Hnm.n 

Tteo are hi. Vo.crlc. P. Jm., forever 
y.allinc' men to Peace and Quietness of 
Ipmf and to Contemplation ot the Thing. 
That Make Life Great 


19—2 



y VALUE OF LIFE IN EPIC INDIA 

Prop U C BHATTACHAIUED 


T WO of tlio most fundament'll rights of 
man ire the right to live and the right 
to own propertj The morals of any 
age are best studied in its estimate of 
human life and property The difference bet- 
ween the ancient and modern notions of values 
IS perhaps nowhere better illustrated than 
in the value attached to life In ancient times, 
as a rale, killing an enemy was always ri^rdod 
as an act of heroism and killing as such was 
iiardfj ever strflJcientfy condemned 7n 
modern thought, on the other hand, a much 
higher value is put upon human life Wanton 
kvUvng, just for the display of one’s phjsical 
strength, -sNould be regarded as a grave sin 
and even killing an CDcmj would seldom be 
justified To us suffering a wrong is a airlnc 
while committing one u not , and loving 
one’s enemy instead of cursing him and reta- 
liation IS regarded hy us as a superior moral 
ideal It was not so in ancient times It 
was not so in pagan Enrgne And it was not 
80 III Epio^ndui 

Between ancient times and now, there 
were important diCetences, social and politi- 
cal and economic, which made justice a 
private affair of the individual No machi-] 
nery for administering justice between ludivi 1 
dual and individual existed in those times — I 
and as to justice between one community and 
another or one race and another, well, such a 
machinery has perhaps yet to come into being 
It IS no wonder, therefore, that, in ancient 
times, every man had to deal with his enemies 
himself Such a condition naturally made 
life and propeity less secure then than now 
Whatever the reasons may have been, the 
fact can be easily proved that life was and 
could he taken with much more impunity then 
than now Specially when a Ksatnya — a 
prince of blood royal — •fell out with a brother 
Ksatnja — it was a point of honour with him 
to vindicate himself by drawing his bow or 
wielding his mace There were, of course, 
canons of honourable warfare but war ii\ 


itself was not considered bad and a nian-to- 
man fight on the slightest provocation, ending 
m death on cither side, would also recei ve no 
condcinoation The anrtues of patience, of 
forgiveness and humility were also taught, but 
not as profusely followed Probablj may 
even detect a conflict of the two ideals — 
the ideal which culminated in Buddhism and 
Chnsliamtj and the earlier warUke ideal 
of the martial races But the former was only 
trying to nrikc he'idxraj The latter refcnoed 
the field to itself 

In Mahabharata, i 141 et $cq we have an 
account of the attempt made byDuryjodhana's 
parly to get nd of the Pandava# by burning 
them alive This conspiracy is nothing new 
to history W e have hundreds of such cases 
reconlcd in history Attempts to get nd of 
a rival heir to a throne arc as old as kingship 
and may appear ev cn today This, therefore, 
IS not an instance from which any inference 
can be drawn as to the value of human life in 
those days Besides the tenor of the narm- 
tiou of these deeds perpetrated against the 
Pandavas, indicates that these were regarded 
ns impious 

Nor should we refer to cases like tlio 
killing of Hirimba (\ 154) or Baku [\ 164) by 
Bhima, for the victims in these cases are not 
desenbed ns men but Raksas Perhaps they 
were cannibal savages They ate human 
flesh, we are told They killed and were 
Killed in turn Such cases are not indicative 
of the ordinary value of human life in that 
yUge But the same cannot be said of the 
killing of SiBupaln mu 45 11 hat are the 

facts of the case ? King A udhisthira is per- 
forming a great sacrificial ceremony Itnjasuya 
All the neighbouring kings aud potentates 
have been invited to attend There is a large 
and distinguished gathering It is customary 
on such, occasions to present an aryhya 
(offering) to the invited kings as a mark of 
greeting But the first offering can be given 
only to the most distinguished among them 
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liun ngninat tlio ICpnln^n mnniidcr Parn'ii- 
mnn flics inln n pn«sion, pots out to Attnck 
tlic plunilorcr, niul rcco\crs tlit phimlmil 
ptT>pcrt\ from him Tlio Ksotrun, hoxvrvcr, 
IS iinrclcnliiip nnd incompiblo II<* ln«le« 
hts time ond once ^^hl n tins fonnnlsUo son 
IS nvrn, lie apsm nttneks the fntlicr sml this 
time iinkcs short >\ork of Inin netiimiiip 
home nnd findinp his father dead thi* 
mnrtialh minded Ilnhinin orpnnires n fonm 
d-ihle cxpcilition npunsl the K«slri\nsftsn 
doss nnd thot K«otn>n in porhenKr Do 
not nil thest incidents show bon poorh life 
ocas ooliicd in those pood old dors ^ 

l\e cannot denj thot such events mos 
hoppen nnv dij nnd m anj societv Itni 
the difftrencc IS thot here these tetinns are 
nerpetroteil b\ men whose nomes bo\e 
become In tone Thev wore thii« never 
repordtd ns criminnls \nd tins mokes an 
importont di(Tcroncc 

But wo have perbops n worse cose m 
Mohobhorat, IV 13 There wc nre pivrn the 
descnptioii of n pccot autumn fc«tivol m the 
lond of the "Motsvns where, omong other 
'imusenicnt«,nwrc«tlinpdispln> was orponired 
A hrpo number of wrestlers hod assembled 
there But there was one nnionp them 
Timuta b) nomc, who struck terror 
into the heart of all He ehollenped 
anyone to come and wrestle with him, 
but no one ventured At lost, the k»np 
ordered bis chief cook, whowoso strong 
built, musciilor inon, to wrestle with him 
The cook could not disobcv onlcrs nnd 
entered the orena But this cook was no 
other than Bliimo in disguise 

The result can now bo foreseen There 
was vogorous wrestling for a long time, both 
sides displaying considcroble skill and might. 
At long last however, Bhimo overpowered 
Ins rival, picked him up in the oir and spun 
him round and round and threw him deod 
on the ground There were uproanoiis 
plaudits all round The king was immensely 
glad and bestowed great honour and rewards 
upon the victor And a vast number of 
wrestlers was 1 died by Bhima in this manner 
to the great amusement of the company 
IHow shall we think of the time when for 
Uhe joy of lungs and potentates, and for 
\rcward m money and goods, men killed one 


another Iiki wild hcvst* In an nttrmptcd 
dtspivv of phvsKvl strength nnd coiinpe • 
It n minds us of tlie Homvn phdntnm and 
our pidgment ought to be llie sv nr on both 
\\p m-iv also refer to the inimJer of 
Kiclisl a HI i\ Tlic Inn lentn nro well 

known Thev Inve been represrnte<l In 
htertture nnd on tin screen often inonph 
Tlip storv is bneflv (his Dmnpvdi, the wife 
of the I'nndnvn., along with h<'r husbands 
were spending a peru 1 of ojile turo^nthnl 
the house of the king of Mvtsiod''«x Her 
bevntv attneleil the notice of (lie king’s 
wife's brother, Kit Inks, who was al«o the 
comminder-in chief of hi* annv and a powrr- 
(«d instiin the rtnlm He wsnfed to hsvo 
her She ws* working n* a itnu! in waiting 
tolhi queen, the si.tir of Kirhnkn. Dnupvdi 
wssasrcd U her mi.trr-* to visit thi* man 
««he, however, secrctlj met Bhims, who wss 
al*o a servant in the svme household, nnd 
iiamttMl her gnevintts Acting under 
BhimnV adv icc she evpn s*ed her willingness 
to (he queen to vHit her brother As a 
matter of fact, however, Bhimn di»gin*e<l as 
a woman, vi.ited him in her stead When 
the di«covm was made, there was a tough 
fight and Bliima iiltimatch killed Kichaka 
Now, lovo-intrigues of (his kind do tako 
place oven in modem societv And oven 
murders of this kind arc ns hi elv Biit how 
overmuch modern law maj condone it the 
act IS at lea«t a homieidc The mam circum- 
stances m the narration show that the murder 
was pr^ihedilatcL And whatever we may 
tlimkofthe provocation given, it is difficult 
to imagme that a modern court of law 
would evone^to the murder completoh 
Ihis makes a difrcrcnco between ancient tiroes 
and mode™ But the d.lTercnco perhaps lies 
deeper In nncicnt societv there Inrdh 
'bxisted nnj machinery bj which the aggrieved 
husbands could soenre any redress t^thcro 
selves They had therefore, to depend on 
their own physical toiimgc and strength 
And^e «sult was that in those old days 
Jilo was taken m circumstances m which 
modem society would not tolerate the taking 
of life, and, further, hfovvas taken for causes 
for vvhich -we have to think of other 
“ “■"'porl.nt 
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WesbalUot dwell upon the mglit attack 
•on tlie_cainp^f_the__Pandaya 3 by the 
Bamving wamors of Dur) 7 odhaDa and the 
cold blooded murders perpetrated_by them 
for they are part of the war programme and 
must be judged according to the ideas of 
right and wrong in war In the same way, 
the premeditation with which Dhntarastra 
wanted to kill Bhima in 12 is aLo one 
which perhaps deserves censure but must 
nevertheless be viewed as part of the vnr 
activities and judged accordingly T^ese 
incidents may not be a correct index of the 
general valuation of life 


stick/ adds the commentator— and killed him 
as one would kill an animal 

Again, in ii 24 we have another similar 
exploit of Bhima King Jarasandha was 
challenged to a duel We do not mmd that 
he was defeated but_thc manner in which 
he was murdered can hardlj_be_describ^ 
aa cmra He was caught hold of by 
Bhima, who pressed his knees upon his back 
and broke bis spine— in his peculiar way— 
and then took hold of his legs and parted 
them in such a way that the pelvic region was 
totally ruptured 

We have a repetition of similar exploits 
by Bhima in iv 22 There too Bhima Wled 


But the perfect unconcern with which a ^ ^r less the same brutal 

<lael ora,-»r could be declared «r,anly ^^aLa 
shows that loss of life was not regarded as the head were driven inside 

formidable calamity to societv are told, and there was left 

connection we may refer to the nothin^ but a lump of flesh And our author 

attacks on neighbouring kingdoms made oy « , gggipnuged once before, 'killed 

kings who aspired to him liU a beast Even without expressing 

Such, for instance, was the ftttact on k ^ ^ ^ 3 ^ g^ch, 

Jarasandha of the east by ^odhisthirasp y the method m which the> were perpetrated 

<iul4) And the attack on Ensna’s kingdom regard for\uman life and a 

by Salva (in 14) was of a . reprehensible indifference to human Buffering 

*rhe attack on the king of Maw'a 7 pf the^c 

Duryyodhaoa’a party (iv 2 o ctse^liMv a gloated over them, it eoems 

be added to the list All these unpwrok looked on these contests whenever 

7 .,. .f 1 .f« witW doubt ^et even 


wara caused loss of life without doubt i ei ‘'“'even the women did ao with 

the epic mind had no horror of ^is tos» ^ndering eyes and with profound admiration 

The manv murders of Raksas s describing them, the author also 

dilates —according to our way of thinking, 
needlessly— on the details 

A gros ser display of calloustipa s to human 


The many murders of - , , , 

Gandhaivas, etc , i e , beings like mao but not 
exactly huraau, also illustrate the same 
callousness towards loss of 
called Raksasas were after , 

other than men — only men of a * ® 

complexion and of a different 
bet none the les, men The.t t*” 

been diflerent — they even may 
more cruel and less civilucd th^ ma 
have been mimical to our forefathere wc 
Arjans Yet that is no esense , , 

wanton manner in which they w ere a a ^ 
no_w and then Tl,e murder of these men 
always red oun ded to the^ And 

tcthod 


murderer it was an act of 
we are given all possiWe details 


For instance, m 
Mnhnbhnmt. i lot tee ore toU bote Bh'".u 


of torture and murder 


killed Hmiiba ’ Bhima caught 
With his arms, stretched him _n.Ve. « 

and broke his spine m the middle— mte a 


Ijfp — nay, of brntality,_(Mn hardly be imagmed 
thau the incident described in Mahabharat, 
viu 83 It 18 the well known event of the 
— the killing of Duhsaeana by Bliima. 
Bhima in a fit of anger vowed that he would 
dank the blood of Duhsasam in battle 
He kept his word, and was praised for it 
But let us have the description of the event 
in the words of the author of the Slahabharita 
himself, freely translated 

“He Biuens cot down from his cart keeping 
his eyes fiz^ OQ him (Daheasaas) took n sword 
and approached him who was IremblmE with fear 
lying Bat On the grotind pressed hts foot 
upon h s neck end ran the sword ■ ito the 
chest aod drank th“ pishing slrram of blood 
Then he seiered hia head from ihe.trnnk »ud 
dnok again the warm__blood com og ont of 
the nek,k drank it again and again and looked 
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aronnd and tscJauncd ‘JIothcrB 
danfiwl butter wine pure water milk, cord »U 
that p»plo refmrd as Boolhin^ dnnt U nothioe 
to me today in companion with the blood of my 
enemy ' 

Cun we think of onj-thing more burburous 
than tins ? M c do not forget that there are 
not manj incidents of this kind ct cn in the 
Mahubhunta and that it would be imjusti6« 
able to cbncludo from Ibis single instance 
tint the wurnors of the epic age were all and 
always ns barbarous as this But jet, aflcc 
all, when all the facts arc considered together, 
we cannot get rid of the conclusion that 
these people were not of a aery mild sort 
and that to take life was not as heinous for 
them as for us and human sufferings of this 
kmd were much less horrible for them than 
for ns 

From the nnoedotes that we hive con 


gitci, expression to gome verj fine sentiments 
and dilates on the high merits of the virtae 
of forbeannee and foi^jncness This dialogne, 
however, can, at best, be regarded ns an 
apparent conflict of ideals It may be pointed 
out that \iidhiftthira typifies an ideal of airtue 
(and goodness which subsequent times idolized 
Ibut which certainly was not tho leading ideal 
*pi tlic time of which we arc speaking Others 
of Ins times did not Bub«cnbc to this ideal 
even hi8 brothers did not, nltUough guided 
by prudence and friendly advice of others 
they would always n\otd a rupture with bun 
by abiding by his decisions c\cn when they 
\ita1ly disagreed with him That a conflict 
of ideals was already at work may be socn m 
a number of directions But what we have 
to guard oursoRcs against 18 the hasty con- 
clusion that tho virtues that later times 


sidetcd it will be apparent that life in epic 
India was valncd rather lightly In peace 
or iQ war, lo private quarrels or in quorreU 
between kings and m defence or in offence, life 
for life was certainly the ruling principle but 
sometimes people went further and took life 
either for nothing or for such things for which 
no one would dream of taking life today hen 
passions were roused, a ICsatrn a with brawny 
muscles to obey bia will, would not hesitate 
to make short nork of another fellow being 
And if nothing that was regarded as mean 
was done, the action would not only not be 
condemned but it would even be applauded 
This, however, does not mean that there 
was no feeling of pity in people's minds in 
those days We have one or two cases when 
life was spared where it could have been 
.taken Thns in ui 271, king Jayadratha 
|whov,a3 running away with. Dcaupadi was 
overtaken and captured by Bhima Bbima 

I then wanted to kill him but released him at 
the mtcrcession of Yudhisthira This case, 
howe\ or, is rather exception than a mle 
In some of the discourses by 1 udhislbira 
we have, no doubt, fine expressions of lofty 
sentiments regarding the virtues of foigive- 
ne's and restraint of the passions especially 
anger Foe instance, in lu ,.8 et $eq wlica 
Draupadi and Bhima urge Yudhisthira to be 
more manly and more like a Ksatnya towards 
his enemies, when he is urged to retaliate for 
the wrongs done to him by the Kurus, he 


applauded in li udhisthira were the prevaiiing 
virtues of the time That was not the case 
The moralitj of the people of any tune is best 
shown not in what the best men of tlioir time 
say but in what tho gcDcrality of them follow 
in practice So, ns far as practices go, we- 
have seen some of the leading incidents of 
the epic and have also soen tho conclusions 
to which they inevitably lead 

Besides, even the fine seatimeiita of 
"i udhisthira here must bo taken with a certain 


amount of reservation It must be carefully 
considered how far he really believed in the 
doctrine of humihty and forgiveness — the 
principle of turning the left cheek also to one 
who smote him on tho right — and how far 
this professed forbearance was but a port of 
a deep laid plan and policy For m iil 36 8 
ct sc<i we ha\ e a frank admission from him 
that he -waa net vmmiudtid of bis interests as 
a king and a ruler But his considered 
opinion was that the time was not npe yet to 
stake He had to wait and prepare for a 
Mai attack on the enemy by collecting forces 
He few friends left to him Most of the 
^werfal pnnecs and warriors were ahenated 
Irora him and were fnendlj to Durvyodhona 
and would light on his side if he were attacked. 

It was an estremely inopportune moment 
to attempt an attack rorbearinco was, 
theretoro, a yirtue out of ncccssitj andfotgwe- 
ness was, at any rate, a temporarr necessity 
Surely tins attitude was not Cliristiau 
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jfor^Tenesa or Buddhist resignation to fate 
and leaving things to the gods It 
Ivras definitely this worldly , onl) it involved 
jinore wisdom and foresighted policy than the 
umpetuons and impulsive Bhima was prepared 
to follow 

So, in spite of the fine and lofty 
sentiments to which he gives expression, 
Yudhisthira was not entirely free from 
the time-spirit of his age Mith all 
respect to him, we must say that he was 
more actuated by the dictates of prudence 
than a lofty idealism He was a Ksalnya 
and planned and earned ont a savage struggle 
for winning back his lost kingdom and, thanks 
to the wisdom of his policy, he was successful 
And as nothing succeeds like success, h® was 
eventually acclaimed as a great apostle of 
virtue. So far, however, as the tiroes to 
which he belonged are concerned, in mitt 
of hu and many others’ denunciation of the 
passion of anger, human life was not too 
sacred to be destroyed, sometime* even on 
the slightest pretext. 

It IS an admitted fact that even in a 
modem soeiet}, a cnmioal may turn up at 


any moment, point_a_da^er or a revolver 
and snatch away the property of another and 
whenever there is any show of resistance, 
till the man outright But such d eeds are 
mntes nowa day s jind n^t_acts of heroism 
And i^^pitc of such occasional risks of 
life, we in modern times have a general 
sense of secunty Me sit in our homes, 
go about in the streets and even to distant 
places, unoppressed by the thought that we 
may be waylaid anywhere and robbed of our 
belongings and of our life But could a', 
man in epic India have the same sense of' 
secunty The events that we have consi 
dered show that he could not- Unless he 
had powerful mu cles himself or an array 
of physically strong fnends around, he might 
find, as Jamadngni did, his home successfulh 
invaded any moment, and himself murdered 
The social machinery which could prevent 
such deeds was yet to be evolved And 
opinion itself was not yet against them M e 
mean no dispara gem ent of our nncient fore- 
fathers when we say this. They had their 
virtues, too but this fact also is there 


PRIMARY EDUCATION IN THE VILLAGES 

Db. SUKUMAR RANJAN DAS, si a , ph d 


T he expansion of primary cdnc-ation 
in Bengal, with the object of making 
it universal, has for some tun" pa«t 
engaged the attention of the Goaero 
ment and the public alike The most notable 
contribution to the literature on the snbj^ 
13 contained in the two reports drawn b? 
Mr^TIvan E. Biss, late of the Indian Eilu 
cational Service These reports were pnntM 
and circulated for the information of the 
public, but difficulties, mainly financial, 
in the war of any action being taken on the 
hues indicated in them However allonng 
the idea of the spread of piamary eduction 
may be to its advocates, it has always been 
abandoned ultimately on purely financial 


grounds Hence the problem reduces itself 
to the dcvisiog of a means which will not be 
too costly to be adopted in the villages An 
additional education c^s has always been 
disliked and opposed by the people It is, 
therefore, necessary to reduce the cost to an 
absolute minimnm 

It will, perhaps, be admitted that in order 
to be made UQiver«al among the nias«es of 
any country, education must be made 
compulsory J«o form of compulsion can, 
however, succeed unless the scheme is made 
acceptable to the people 

Therefore the first point to consider in 
any scheme for the extension of prunary edu 
cation IS what the cumcnlom should consist 
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of, in order that it may help an all round 
development of village boys and girls 
Generally the cumciilum should consist oi 
the following four parts 

{a) Physical, for bodilj growth, and hand 
and eye training This should include drill, 
exorcise, domestic crafts, modelling and, if 
possible, gardening, toy mating, and spinning 
and weaving 

{h) Mental, i e, the ordinary course of 
studies for intellectual growth — the three R'e, 
historv, geography, elementary science and 
hygiene 

(c) Cultural, for keeping alive the 
traditions of the villages which arc almost 
dying This can be done by mcan« of hrtans, 
jatras, Inthalaia and recitation of village 
ballads, etc. 

(d) Spiritual, consisting of regular 
recitation of prayers, hymns or national 
songs before the class begins for 16 minutes 
daily, and moral lessons and lives of saints, 
great men and prophets, for 15 minutes daily 
before the class disperses 

The question nest to deal with is the 
period of study As far as the present 
conditions obtain in the villages, the majority 
of schools, which arc meant for the chUdren 
of the peasant and other labouring classes, 
will hai 0 to be held euher in the rooming or 
in the evening Hence the period cannot 
exceed three hours and a half Leaving out 
lo minutes in the beginning and 15 minutes 
at the end, for singing, recitation and priycr, 
the remaining period of three hours may be 
(divided into four periods of 45 minutes eacb, 
of which one period may be set apart for the 
teaching of the vernacular, one for nritbmetic, 
and one for history and geography on alternate 

The most vital question to be tackled with 
regard to the spread of primary education is 
provision of adequate funds Financial 
difficulty seems to be the greatest impediment 
^u the way of any solution of the problem of 
primary education It has been suggested m 
some quarters that it is not possible to find 
any solution of this problem unless there is a 
special tax for primary education Fresh 
taxation will be greatly resented by the poor 
cultivator^, who are already overburdened 
with taxes, obicnbs and other impositions If 


notwithstanding tlio opposition that the 
proposal for Icijing fresh taxation has 
nrouBcd, such tax is imposed, tins wiU defeat 
the very purpose for which the imposition is 
propos^ to be made 

hfuch ink has been spilt over preparation 
of schemes and drawing np of plans for 
establishing in tho villages an adequate 
number of cfTicicnt and improved type of 
schools But whoncier the question of 
carrying out the plans has come up, the 
problem lias been shelved or abandoned on 
the plea of want of funds In order to get 
rid of this difficulty some sort of arrangement 
should be made at once I, therefore, desire 
lo make the following suggestions for the 
immediate provision of primary education in 
the villages 

In approaching this question a practical 
difficulty that has got to be faced is lack of 
sufficient funds for providing the necessary 
accommodation Attempts may bo made to 
OToid expenditure for payment of jrents, 
acquiring land and erecting buildings, by 
making arrongcraent with the authorities of 
existing day schools, clubs, associations, 

( libraries, etc. The village credit society offices, 
— in cases these ate able to accommodate 
tho students and may be spared for tho 
/purpose, — Puja mandaps and temple premises, 
Maktabs in mosques, and private dar-dalans 
may also be utilized for holding primary 
I classos either in the morning, or in the cven- 
l|ng r^nleriy If energetic efForts arc made 
in this direction, I have no doubt that an 
adequate number of schools can be "tarted in 
the villages of Bengal without running the 
expenses of renting bouses, etc., for their 
accommodation 

The next matter to bo taken up for 
eonsvderation is provision of suitable teaching 
arrangements Considering that three teachers 
will be necessary for each school, and 
calculating their monthly allowance at Rs 20 
per month per teacher, on an average, the 
annual cost on this head may be estimated at 
Rs 720 for each school Both boys and girls 
may be admitted to the same school if funds 
do not pcrmiCof opening separate schools for 
girls But at some places separate schools 
should be started specially for girls The 
seTOces of tho luntcrnjectures already engaged 
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by tie Eenipl Co-opet.tive Orgamzetioi. secrctoy of the Bocielj tril be the p™cigl 

ioaetj should be utilued The lecture, teueier or heed master of tie school He 

ehould utelude some study about bves of may, therefore, bo erpeoled to take peiuoual 
Eteat meo, geogrephy, neturul phenomeuu, roteresl in the efficient menagemeut of the 
LiperetlvepniSples and hygiene lusUtutioa Ent the aforesaid sum would 

it IS th?s seen that even if there be no not be suEcient, as the three te“he™, 
erpenditure for the habitation of a school, inclndmg the secretary teaoher, will have to 
Itffiabont seventy rupees a month would be be paid Ks 60 per month 
renutred tor the Ltnlenance of each village Another source may be piomded by 
Sool Where to find that amount ? It will starting a sale and supply branch of the 
be beyond the means of the ord.ouy union society catering to the need, of, yiy, about 

boatd^ to contribute the whole amount, nor 50 families on an 

will It he nosaible for the Government to who will get from it their supply of the 
give V .sr,tanoe in the present fimmcod n«i.asanes of life-nce dnf, y„r, sugar, oil, 
wV* the difficnlliea are not kerosene, tobacco, matches, soap, spices and 
Bv tbe c^rd^atien oftbc idso cloth Each family will purchase things 
lasurmonntahle. By the cMiiMatien^ worth at least Its 10 from the store Thus 

S'^ffiCrr'reT^ fnS: m.^e S 500 may be taken to be ^e monthly 
adroualely solved.^ the union boani and apprommate out turn of the store , and 
the'^vilhi^ c^perauve -dit socmty c. , SrJeS.a7Se':S:: 

epeiate, “'y '*» ••>'*7 »“? be ^ccte’d to make a monthly profit of 


pnetical value to the viUagera The locicuct 
with Aeir age grow kfeles* for want ot anr 
taotive force wr higher co-operaUon, whi<» 
can only be realized through adequate 
educatiOD, and they nltimately go into 
' * \« BOOD as the credit question 


Saleable crops of the village may also be 
dealt with under the system The Central 
Banks after paying for their establishment 
ebargesy eta, will make a profit of at least one 

h,oidstion Ass^nns ;Siled'fo”?"e prJmitior’ot p™ij°edu! 

j. pcrtislly solved member, of the s«i.V Thu, Es 5 from the erkit sLety, 

become oslloos In its vslue •> j;, 5 , ttsoch. together wiili 

•hi, to .ppreciste the fte profit from the saleubis orfps of tho 

OnpTalinn in ita diverse asoects tor wsni. v* kai ^ .t. 

dis Village ana contribution from the nnion board. 


become callous to its value ^ 
reciate the real 

operation m its diverse aspects for 
education Eventually the society 
Bolved or liquidated and the reserve fund is 
misappropriated , 

The reserve fund of a society may be very 
well utilued in the cause of primary education 


trill be sufficient to meet the salaries of the 
three teachers, «,» , Rs. 60, and contingency 
erpenses of Rs. 5 per month 

The next question is, how to recruit 


mnuea in ine caus p ; cause of teacher* Teachers may be recruited from (a) 
and this ^ouldultoately help village matnearateSTW teachers of existing 


20 a 

be set month will certainly at&uct local unemployed 
matnculates, who will thus be able to e'\m 
their living at home The employment of 
such teachers will also improve the moral 
atmosphere of the villages Bat before these 
pronta ot me socieiy mccntive to the teachers enter upon their duties, thev must be 
This will serve as a great some training in the line “The tram- 

soeS rswe"™ to Sturt ““1 '’f 

vill.ge,whme there -lue oo soei.t... The Aromsemento should be nude for providing 


rupees per annum This sum may 
apart for the expenses of the j— . • 

members of the society will at once find 
their children are being given education Iroui 
the profits of the socie^ 
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suck training at sclcclod centres ivithm cis} 
reach of groups of villages Regarding the 
training of teachers one j car’s course should 
be prescribed Some stress should be laid on 
professional subjects, such as child psycho- 
log), etc., and half the tune should bo dcaoted 
to an intensive study of academic subjects 
The teachers should ha\c a thorough know- 
ledge of the vernacular 

The village primary schools will chiefly 
bo meant for the children of the agricultural, 
induatnal and artisan classes The Bhadtalok 
class may give anj education thej choose to 
their children The children of members of a 
credit society and the store branch will 
receive free education hut the children of 
non members will have to pay some fees, 
for that will induce the non members to 
become members of the soevet) The village 
matnenlatcs who want to make teaching their 
professtou in life will make a fair ha tog out 
of this and will bo grateful for having found 
an employment at home Things can go on 
very smoothly if only members arc conscien 
tioosly loyal to the institution and send their 
boys and girls to the co-operative village 
school The success of the scheme will 
entirely depend on the co-operative spirit 
and loyalty of the members 

Next comes the question of organization 
and control of the school The poUcy of 
centralization 13 to be resisted. Bloch school 
should have a committee to exercise control 
over it The committee should consist 
of some representatives of the members 
of the society, a few gentlemen of the 


ailbge who arc avilling to assist and the 
secretary teacher of the society who mil 
net os honorary secretary of the school. 
A general board may also be formed 
with purely ndnsoiy fnnctiona to assist 
and gnidc the committee m the discharge 
of tlicir admmistratiio control 

Primary education, in order that it may 
boeficcliae, should bo free and compulsory 
This is the first step towards making it 
universal Every civilized counln has 
arranged to impart free and iimaersal primary 
education to its children by making it compul- 
sory The adoption of the pnnciplc of 
compulsion should follow the establishment 
of a network of primaiy schools in the 
villages Before primary education is made 
compulsory, it would be necessary to open 
a snflicient number of schools for accommo- 
dating all children of school going age re- 
quiring free primary education It is also 
urged that no scheme for the spread of 
primary education can be worked on voluntary 
basis A largo number of schools to&r bo 
established aD over the province, but students 
will not be forthcoming, if primary education 
is not made compuUoiy At hatever be tlio 
diCTereaco of opinion regarding this point, 
it 13 admitted on all bands that primary schools 
should bo storted at once in the villages and 
vigorous steps should be taken to make 
pnmary education m the near future com- 
pulsoty throughout the province. This is 
the first step towards the reorganization and 
reconstruction of the villages 


By MATILDA ERNESTINE 
The bells nng forth their custob 
Prom the ancient vale of man. 

And the Gods pour forth their, wisdom 
To transmigrate their plan 
The carven marble symbol. 

Of Life’s deep bidden drama 
Form the spirit of the temple 
And the mystery of karma 
Thy wise and noble Buddha, 

With his perceptive sonl, 
klight save the world from dogma, 

If we would note hia scroll 



/the empire crusade at OTTAWA 

XS TJKSEAUZABtE IDEAI. 

B\ 3 M KUMARAPPA,m A,Ph d 


T HEBntisli Empire has traveUed far 
eince 1887, -when for the first time, 
in the irMour of the Victonao era, 
the representatiTes of the colonies 
WtjaTited lo'e _conferencc m ^ndon, 
&in less than half a centniy since that 
aechng, the eoloniea have gradually evolv^ 
into full fledged sovereign State® And the 
culminating stage in the development M the 
relations between them and the United King 
dom was reached in the Impenal Conference 

«U926, ending once and for aU the old time 

tubordioation of the empire units to tM 
London Government. I'ow the Un 
Kingdom « only the senior member m tne 
familv of equal SUtea and the ^og w as 
muchtheKmgof any of the self-^ve^g 
dominion as he is of the United 
The dominions are, therefore, virto } 
uidependent, they rule themselve®, 
their own treaties and formulate Uiew 
own tariffs to protect their 
OQtside competition. Even * 

directly governed by the 
subject to the kind of economic noc^ 
which has been defined in its mandates ^ 
the Ecagne of Nations In spite ot s 
freedom the dominions have not been a 
to save themselves from the vims of 
li«m- Hence their enei^ies arc mrecte 
the development of their natural reson 
in order to compete with other c®'*“^** 
the stni^lc for political and econo 
independence , , 

In order to counteract the tendency *> 
drift away from the mother country, 
promote British trade and fight 
the present economic cnsis, some lea e 
like Lord Beaverbrook and his foUowe^ 
have been working diligently to bMg 
a closer economic association of the empire 
units "'Unfortunatclr, however, the firs 
conference held in London for this purpose 
ended in complete failnrc. In defiance o 


the uerati.e resnlU of that first as.emblj , 
the recent Ottnwn Conference wns caUei m 
the belief that the present conditions 
were more favonrable for sneh a federation 
In view of the fact that thia conference met in 
the midst of the greatest commercial depression 
in the history of the world, much irasv 
expected of it bv aU those inclined to be 
optimisbc Bnt, strange as it may seem, the 
fict that has emerged out of the discussions 
IS that the British Emptfe is not, and 
never will be, 8elt<ontaujed In spite of the 
professed umty of race and similanty ot 
Udiuons, why is the scheme for an economic 
federation of the Empire unrealued and 
onrealuablc * The answer is not far to seek , 
It u found in the difficulties encountered at 
the Ottawa parley, to wbch we shall now 
tars our attention 


B hat the empire crusaders want to 
ach«vc IS the transformation of the Bntish 
Empire from Labrador to Kew Zealand and 
from London to Hongkong into a Zollvcrein. 
They want to deepen the channels of intra 
imperial trade by judicious adjustments of 
tariffs and other measures m order to create 
a larger volume of mntually profitable trade 
between the different units of tiie empire than 
aow exists and to make their nnnvallcd re 
sources available in a greater extent to every 
member of the Commonwealth In other 
words thev want inside the Empire free trade 
and onlside it a wall of tariffs to exclude 
foreign competition This seems simple 
enough and yet its achievement is anything 
but easy as has been made clear at Ottawa. 

e cannot approve of any economic fence 
aronud the empire and we cannot limit our 
trade to the few countries within the Empire,” 
declared Mr Havenga, Munster of Finance 
and leader of the Sooth African delegation 
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to Canada Such utterances as these made 
at the Ottawa parely, indicate very dearly 
that the nine industnallj and commercially 
ambitious empire units^ like the other 
countries of the world, are not free from the 
cumulative results of economic nationalism 
^'Canada First” , ‘^Australia First” , ^‘New 
Zealand First ” , "South Africa First ’ and 
"Ireland a little more first than the rest” 
Snell 13 the policy of self interest of each 
cf the nations comprising the Bntish 
Commonwealth 

Hence even within the Empire one fails 
to find a united front As the colonies 
include almost cverj possible varielj, not 
only in natural resourcee and race but also 
in the stage of culture and civilization, they 
are tora asunder by many conflicting inter- 
ests Some are reluctant to accord preferen- 
tial treatment to others of the empire , such 
of them as are industrially more developed 
do not yield easily to reciprocal agreements, 
and most of them want a market so protected 
as to stca^ the price of food and raw 
materials To Britain the cheapest possible 
supply of food and raw materials is essential, 
both to the staodard of life among her people 
and to the cost of manufacture for export 
into neutral couotnes Economically and 
electorally a system of food taxes imposed on 
Bntain for the sake of the dominions would 
be, as it always has been, a % cry senoua 
matter Then again, the dominions them 
selves arc not satisfied with merely supplying 
food and jaw materials for export , they want 
to de\elop rapidly their own manufactures 
and apply high protection to their infant 
industries 

y^ken sach spmt o! ecou&aiic nati&Ttahsa 
prevails in the dominions, is it any wonder 
if the inheritance of Bntish tradition 
common language and alleginnco to the 
same crown fail to inspire them to 
think and w< rk for the good of the 
larger whole " Since the self govcming units 
hai e repudiated the authority of the British 
Parliament, declared their independence and 
asserted their right of peaceful seccestOD from 
the Frapire is it surprising if they, filled with 
a patriotic pndc o\ or their soi ercignty, refuse 
to permit any encroachment on their economic 
independence ? The Ottawa parley has 
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resulted, therefore, as some expected, lo empba- 
sizing again a paradox that has invariably 
emerged at the various imperial conferences 
The dominions meet, — that is a fact But 
they meet only to draw apart Every con- 
ference has registered steps along the path 
of decentralization, leaving the dominions 
more assured of their autonomy 

II 

The phrase "empire free trade” is rather 
misleading Some take it to mean a free 
entry for dominion food and raw materials 
into the United Kingdom with tariffs against 
foreign conntnes, and in return a free entry 
of manufactures into the d mimons Such a 
conception is a complete illusion Canada, 
Australia, and South Africa have all become 
largely industrial on the basis of tariffs, and 
they do not mean to allow any effective 
competition with thou* industries even from 
England For the most part what impcnal 
preferences to the United Kingdom really 
means to the dominions is preferenoe ns 
regards such commodities as it is willing to 
have imported from abroad Though this 
appears a simple matter, yet much difficulty 
was experienced in the tariff negotiations at 
Ottawa At every point in the programme 
there were demurers, and on one pretext or 
another, the sphere of bargaining -was reduced 
to a small percentage of imperial commerce 
The Bntish delegates went to Ottawa to 
see whether It was not possible to scale down 
the trade obstacles responsible for the world 
depression The dominions, on the other 
hand, planned to get all they could for them- 
selves from the United Kingdom nt the 
expense of the foreign countries and the 
Bntish conaumets The United Kingdom 
expected to be asked for concessions and 
preferences but found that in addition to 
these she was expected to add to trade 
obstacles by special discnminations against 
foreigners Equality of status has meant to 
the dominions the right lo make them own 
tariffs, and therefore they aro intent on 
making fnll use of this liberty However, the 
del<^to8 did not merely or mainly discuss 
there the banking, credit, currency and other 
machinery for carrying on international trade. 
They had the courage to contend over tariffs, 
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(quotas aod other obstacles to a free flow of 
world commerce. "N^hateTer view be taben 
of the positive results o£ this great meeting, 
we must admit that the Ottawa parley has 
made clear one point of pnme importance 
to civilization It has brought many states- 
men to the realization that no economic 
discnasion is worth while unless the agenda 
includes what may be called commercial 
disarmament. There can be no freer trade 
Unless nations are ready to set trade free 
No discussion is entirely fruitless which 
shows how enormously difficult it 13 to adjust 
by artificial rcstnctions the normal cnirents 
of world trade The agreement achieved 
among the units la in itself neither very 
serious nor likely to increase very greatly the 
volume of trade between them. But what is 
of real valne is the realization that any obli- 
gation on their part to maintain high tariffs 
against the rest of the world would have the 
most serious conset^nencea upon the chances 
of their eabsequeet negotcatioas with extra- 
empire countnea 

in 

About the international trade of "Greater 
Bntaio” there is no mystery In the main 
it is trade condneted by Ontam with one or 
other of the dominions or colonics Hence 
this aspect of inter-inpcnal trade froquently 
led to an alignment of the dominions on the 
one hand and Britain on the other To 
understand this vital point, it la necessary for 
ns to take note of the export situation of the 
British Empire The statistics show thatfll per 
cent of the trade is consumed by countnes 
outside of the imperial association This 
means that about three-fifths of British and 
dominion exports are absorbed by conntnes 
ontojilA, lift. vBJjJas. l/.’Atzjia., nu-the other 
hand, that some of the Bntish key indostnes 
Sell aMinly within the empire This is the 
Case for 74 per cent of paper prodoo- 
bon, 61 per cent of the electncal materials 
and tnachinerv, 59 por cent of motor cars, S5 
per cent of metallurgical products, 49 per cent 
of silk, 44 per cent of cotton textiles Thu 
state of affiirs naturally provides the ground 
for the temptation to sees wavs and means 
of taking shelter behind the solid wall of 
imperial preferences and leaving the ne^ of 


the world to stew in the juico of a prolonged 
economic cnsis 

Great Bntam wants a larger market 
for manufacturers, particularly of iron, 
steel and textiles The domimons in 
turn want the United Kingdom to continue 
the preferences which their Inmber, wheat, 
meats and diary products enjoyed under tho 
new Bntish tanfl Ostensibly the two plans 
seem complcmeataiy a proposed bargain 
between manufacturers on one side and the 
producers of raw materials on the other But 
in reality this proi ed more difficult than it 
appears Hence the discussions at Ottawa 
toot the form of oegotjations between Great 
Bntam on the one hand, and all tho dominions, 
actiog separately and jointly, on the other 
For lostance, Canada, Australia, and New 
Zealand formed an alliance to force 
Great Britain to break her trade relations 
with Russia. But on all matters of vital 
concern to each indmdual unit, the members 
of the Empire fhemselres were divided sgamst 
each other Caoada’s reluctance to repeal 
dominion tanlTs on Bntish cotton goods was, 
for example, enough to dnve the Canadian 
and the English textile manufacturers uto 
two hostile camps Such conflicts reveal 
the fact that whenever self interest is at 
stake, it IS pracUcaly impossible to weld the 
mother coontry and her colonies into a singla 
unit 

IV 

In the aggregate the dominions wanted 
from great Britain more than ebe could 
possibly give, no matter to what extent she 
sacrificed herself Even if she did say “yes” 
to all of their demands, the dotointons would 
be no better off than they are now because 
instead of caroijpJiD!-, wath. fnwy^i. wv:Jam, 
for Bntish trade, they would then be compe- 
ting with each other Therefore, the nvalre- 
of the dominions in getting into the Bntish 
market, which is not big enough to satisfy 
theta all, is bound to supersede the show oC 
unity among them Even if foreign commo- 
diUes, such as Russian wheat, were exclnded. 
from Great Britain m accordance with tho 
demand o! the domuuoaa, would not the- 
foreign producers seek other channels of 
distnbutioa for their commodities, and flood 
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vnaiUcta oi the citra empire countries in 
which the dominions must still trade, m spito 
of the Ottawa agreements, — because the 
empire produces far more than it can 
consume ? 

On the side of Bntain it must be said 
that she, bccanse of the individual advantage 
of certain industries, however numero««, 
cannot set aside altogether the general 
economic consideration' Much less can 
eho, being party to about fortj trade 
treaties with extra-empire countnes, 

— iflord to impair her commerce with 
them for the benefit of her dominionc 
rrance, German) and the United Slates are 
better clients of the United Kingdom than 
my single dominion Hence if impcnat 
preference means, for instance, isolation from 
the United States, Great Britain cannot 
nfford to have it and if it means her being 
segregated from political influence m Europe, 
then too Great Bntain cannot afford to have 
it Such considerations make it impossiblo 
for her to divert, for example, her purchases 
of chilled beef from Aigentina to South 
Africa as was suggested at the Ottawa parley 
^\ith about SIX billions of rupees of British 
capital invested, tho maiotenaace of 
\rgentina'6 export trade, is a matter of prune 
importance to British bond owners In fact, 
it 18 by selling meat that Argentina pays 
for her purchases of British goods and her 
interest on British investment 

Similarly, it is equally difficult for Great 
Britain to raise tariff against Scandinavian 
■dairy products, as the Australian delegates 
proposed For, the trade of Scandinavia 
like that of Argectma, is highly comple- 
mentary rather than competitive. Even if 
the British Empire were fully hospitable to 
British commodities, still Bntain would have 
to depend mainly on the hospitality of the 
world beyond the empire frontiers Could 
she then commit herself to any preferential 
tariff arrangement with the dominions that 
might penaluc her trade with the rest of the 
world ’ Under such circumstances it is not 
■only natural but necessary that the Bfitisb 
industiy should seek to retain liberty of 
action in orrangiDg reciprocal arrangements. 
If the dominions were willing on their part 
to make possible an increase of British expori 


that would compensato for tho loss of her 
foreign trade, then of course, Bntam could 
make 8omo concessions to the dominions 
But such opening of tho dominion 
market would mean that Bntam must bo 
admitted as n nral of dominion manu- 
facturers, and these manufacturers, whctlicr 
thev be Canadians, South Africans or 
Australians, take tho view that industnnl 
competition is not nn^ the less competition 
because it happens to be imperial Besides, 
even the dominions realise that thc) can ill- 
afford to Ignore world markets for the small 
advantage the) ma) get out of intor-imperial 
trade. Bnlish markets may provide an out- 
let for three-fourths of the exports of 
New Zealand and South Africa, but 
Australia must go outside tho empire 
to sell half of her surplus goods So 
also Canada, India and thc United 
Kingdom must seek extra-empire markets 
to sell about two-thirds of their products 
Therefore, they too cannot establish preferen- 
ces and thcreb) )cop3rdizc still more important 
trade outside tho empire. It is no wonder, 
therefore, if every proposal at Ottawa raised 
complex questions which transcend oven tho 
wide boundaries of thc British Empire 

X 

Though the trading possibilities of tho 
empire arc great, i ct even so great an aggre- 
gation as one-quater of thc human race can 
not profitabl) shut itself off entirely from 
contact with the rest of thc world However, 
at Ottawa certain preferences have been 
exchanged, some increase of British purchases 
have been promised, and some decisions have 
been reached which will tighten, no doubt, 
at some points the bonds of Empire trade 
and at others shut off markets on which foreign 
nations have depended But the results 
achieved are modest by comparison with those 
forecast some months ago, and tho reason for 
this is inherent in the problem which the con 
ference encountered International trade is 
the product of tariffs, commercial treaties 
and capital investments not m any one nation 
or group of nations but in all of them com 
bincd The focussing of fresh attention on the 
above point has thrown into bold relief the fate 
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that any scheme for an economic unity is 
nnattainahle, at least for the pre«cnt And 
this, I believe, is the real gain obtained at 
the Ottawa parley 

In fact, in view of the present arran^ 
ments for the interchange of world trade, the 
conference for economic federation must am 
to increase the total volnmc of intOTational 
commerce, imperial and foreign alike Ai^ 
conference which secures a relatively smatl 
extension of intcr-impenal trade at the cost 
of mneh more world trade would be disastrons 
both in Its economic effects and in its 
nltimate reaction upon imperial relat ions 


Hence, on the basis of the difficulties dis- 
closed at the Ottawa parley, it must be 
concluded that the scheme for an intra- 
impcnal trade is founded on the erroneous 
assumption that the Bntish Empire could, 
despite the geographical obstacles, the trade 
obligations to ^o nations of the world and 
the conflicting interests of the dorainion«, 
be welded into an economic nnit Therefore, 
any negotiations in the future for an economic 
federation must begin with the realmatioa 
that a Self-contained Commonwealth of 
Nations is not attainable 


WHY ENGLAND WENT OFF THE GOLD STANDARD 

B\ C ^ CHATIEIUEE 
Conmeret Department Luehtoio Umrerexiij 


T he sntpennon of the Gold Standard by 
EngUnd la September 1031 was 
etoadiog even! of such importMce m m 
long finaiK^ history of that country that i» menu 
a detaileil and serious study That this 
decision was taken by the Bntish Goyemment ai 
the mo«t cateful and anxioua d®hb®f“‘®“* _ 
consultation with the ablest bankers and onanc 
of the country with a full tnowledw , . 

implications and its repcivussions on £>"0^ 
enormous bviking and insu^ce busio«% 
c^it and her tra le and industry points to 
grayity of the s tuation. , 

A comprchcnsire atuly of the 

the ciTCum«tanees which finally led W Eg 
abandonment of gold standard wwld nc^^y 
corerawide field and woul! be an amb.ljow 
attempt which for obvious reasons cannot w 
undertaken m the course of this .» 

The break-down of the monetary 
the world, the dislocation of the t^® 

of the leading conntnes, the ©r 

Inter-Government Debt tangle, the 
economic nationalism even m the mMt 
induslrial countries and the ptolonpeil 
depression through which the world « 
and the like of which it has ne.^' 
before, are some of the legacies left to us by 
the lut great world diffi 

The causes of England s presently 

cultiea as those of other counims are^ tM 

ontcome of war conditions The 
hostnities found the U R A the only one among 


the great countries which was not m a state of 
exhaustion For the first time m the history 
of the world America emerged as a great creditor 
country Her industrial expansion was greatly 
accelerated by the exigencies of the war 
Amenca which m pre-war years was a good 
customer of English manufactures considerably 
reduced her demand for foreign goods after the 
termination of the war by imposing high tanfls. 
Thus tho payment of interest to America on 
the huge loans granted to tho Allies, during the 
war, was render^ particularly difficult America 
would not accept payment in goods The 
eituatou might have b^n easier if she had 
agreed to lend her foreign balances to the 
^iropean countries but all the evidence goes 
to show that her lending to Europe was consi 
dcrobly much below the figure that her prosperity 
would seem to justify 

Not only did Amenca reduce her takings 
from England but she started competing with 
England in the empire and non-emptre markets 
Mr Gillet speaking at the annual meetin|_ of 
tho Association of British Chambers of (k>in 
mevc& held on the 10th April 1930 said 

'VllthoDgh the Cuadian total imports bad 
increased bv over £ 100 millions from 1913 to 
19^, the United hingdom had secured only It 
miUtima out of this as against £ 56 nuluons 
seenred by the U 8 A 

"Sinulacly Australasia had increased her trade 
by £ 86 mill iona of which the United lungrlon 
secured some £ 27 millions as against £ 31 
jBiUions which went to the U 8 A. ’ 
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In India tho United Kingdom and U 8. A and conililions o( the pnncipnl Bntish export 

earh had approximately tecum £ 12 miUions of indualrics t 0-, cotton, iron and stool, woolion, 

£ 69 millions increase. „ . . coal 

Rut in 1919 India took £ 83 milUoM from tho Cbllon Imliulry Tho impoTtnnco of the 
United Kingdom and only £ J millions from toe Bntish cotton may bo gauged from tho fact that 
U B A dunng IfCT 29 tho nverngo value of exports of 

In pre-war years tho Continent used to absorb cotton goods from Jngland was £110 millions 

about J/j ths of England s exports, her most c<]ual to tho total value of exports of iron, steel 

sTOTOrtant customers being Germany, Austria and machinery 

and Russia. Tho following figures will give some idea of 

"With the termination of tho war trade with the mognitulo of tho cotton industry of England 
Russia practically ceased Attempts were made and also tho state of the industry m the post-war 
from time to time to re-establish trade relations yenm 
between the two countriea hut owing to mutual 
distrust and suspicions nothing tangible matena 
lixed 

» The position of Germany was different 
Germany was required under the Versailles 
Treaty subsequently modifacd by the Dawes 
scheme and later by the 1 oung Plan to pay 
very heavy reparations to France^ England, 

It^y and other aliiea. The creditors of Germany 
refused to accept payment of their claims in 
gooda The result was Germany was forced to 
take short term credits from Amenca and 
England by raising the bank rate, and pay 
the reparation instruments with money borrowed 
irom net creditors. It was an extremely unsatis- 
factory situation and Germany fully realireil 
that such a policy could not be continued for 


Biurtsii Extorts op Cotton Piecixjoods 

Vi/ben lurcfe 
Aremge 

1^00 U 1025 lO^G 1927 1923 1929 

6182 lf537 3923 4189 3931 37M 

133G 14rt) 1551 1152 12SS 


Total 
To India 
China 
bar Eloat 
Cenlnl a&d 
South America 
Near East 
lialkans 
Austral uia 
U a A and 
Canada 


2506 


5S7 101 IM 117 210 207 
674 447 S19 SCO 335 332 

4G0 
392 
310 
211 


—FinanetaJ Aff« 7-5-1130 

r j -- following table read with the above will 

long Consequently she was forced to reorganiie clearly indicate how England has been steadily 


losing ground so for iu the cotton trade is 
concerns 

International ^ape in Copton Goods 

From 19^5 
United 

KingdiHQ 15063 


Italy 
U B . 


36 01 
1621 
18.38 


£ iltVwu 

19^ 

19^ 

lie 05 

IJO 

4ai3 

3724 

1423 

18v5l 

14.56 

1321 


1656 143^ 14 44 

IWgium 5.21 4.9S 6.2 3 

United ' 

Kingdom s 


99.26 

39.26 
16.16 
13 71 
15.71 


Tier industries mostly with the help of foreign 
capital The depreciation of her currency 
hclp^ her considerably m tbis direction Thus 
equipped she set out to seek foreign markets 
and with all the facilities which her great Credit 
Banks placed at the disposal of ner mduslnes, 
she succeeded m ousting England to an 
increasing extent from the world markets. 

In the situation m which Germany found 
herself she was left no other alternative, if she 
was to avoid bankruptcy She constdembly cut 
down her purchases of foreign goods from 
England an i other countries by adopting a policy 
of intense economic nationalism. 

Austria and the other Central European Total 53 8 49 47 4-^ 4 .j^q 

countries, owing to their reduced purcb^ing i_ „ 

power unsettled political conditions, consequent . *5.1 “SUres given m the 

on territorial readjustment, and lastly tbeir ,i,_ |-vrf„„ Thompson Chairman of 

policy of high Protectionism were no longer , Cotton iraue Statistical Bureau remarks 
large purchasers of British goods Unfortunately *5^ compared with the pre-war level is 

for England far from being able to make up about iMO million yards a year The development 

' ’ ^ ’ ousted Bmish 

Kt ™ te 


for her lo'Jt markets by capturing new markets 
or exten I ng the sales of her goods tn the old 
ones, she began to experience the most intense 
compeV Vion in her established markets not only 
from Germany but also from Japan and tho 
USA These three countries succeeded in 
extending their markets at the expense of 
England. 

An examination of the causes which brought 
about this unfortunate state of things wimld 
unvolve a study of the organization equipment 


retnainaer 

yards has been lost throuah foraan 
compeution in neutral markets The cduef iSS 
m the formw fy>up have been in Inda cSn^ 
BrMil and Canada. Neutral markets m Aich one 
trade has bwn senously aflected by competinr 

East Ihd.« ]&pf 

Bmce the above remarks were made British 
cotton exports to India have received a further 
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ICl 


set-back owing to ite Boycott mOTement started 
m 1029 

la August lO'M) a Committee of t!ic EconomHS 
AilTisory Council was appointed bj the Bnli«h 
GoTCTument to report on the conditions and 
prospects of the industry The Commilteea 
investigation showed that the trouble in the 
indu try was primarily due to over-expansmn 
during the war accompanied by a considerable 
falling off in trade with the Far East and South 
America and partly due to over-cajutaii*ation 
consequent on the ficlorics changing hands 
during the bwm period at mflated pnee* Not 
the least important cau«e of the troublewas the 
high pnxluction costs in the industry Thu», for 
instance, while the Bnli'h weaver a wage for 
working week, of 48 hours was 8Cs lOd, a 
Japanc«e weaver’s wage for & working week of 
CO hours was only 13» Cd 

The production cc*t in the Jopane*c mdu«liy 
has been further cut down by a process of 
rationalization, and bulk distribution About 
80 per cent of the Japanese cotton industry is 
controlleil by only four firms which proluce 
and distribute staple linca m balk. Mowver 
Lancashire paid very little attention to marketing 
with the result that it faded to eawbli*h that 
relationship between the producer and consumer 
which 18 80 essential now a-days. 

The Committee reported as follows 
•We are satisfied freen the eeiileoce laid .before 
ns that the Bniith Cotton industry has failed lo 
ada« lu oreanization and meth^s to ebangw 
conditions sad so baa failed and is isiung to 
secure that cbeapoess of prodoctioo mo maeocy 
in luarkeUBg which alone sells staple goods in ihe 
East today ’ 

Since the cotton industry cotilnbufes more 
than any other industry to the total of MglMUs 
oversea exports it is only to be exported that the 
depression m the industry would 
reaction on her balance of trade \Cf ibornas 
Un/vsh iibnls £ Inditslry Ch, II ) ■ 

Aon and SUtl The condition of the jrret 
iron and steel industry of England was ^ 
from tausfactory The BnUsh 
ongmally crganiied for the prodncti^ of 
steel by the Bessemer proress On . 

band, the steel works on the Continent wl^ch 
Were of much later origin took "drenta^ 

the outset of the later discoveries with le^u 

the pToduchoti of basic steel from pbo«pbonc 

final report of the. Balfour 
industry and trade pubi)«hetl m 
out that the average blast furnace capaci^ 
the United Kmgdom m IfTo was o^y «(W 
tons per annum as compared to loo.ww 
U S. A and 90,000 tons in Germany 
idea of the depression in the iron . . 

industry can be had from the fact that 
the worll production of pig iron i,,k 

25 per cent between 1913 and 1930 Bnli«h 


productiOQ decreased by 27 per cent m the samo 
period 

The pnyluction co=t3 m this industry owing 
to high wages and ab-cnco of rationalization 
were much higher than in the Continent or in 
Amencm 

Thus Groat Bntam paid her “teel workers 
lOO per week, again't C7» paid by Germany, 
5ftr by Franco, 49s by Luxemburg, 47s by 
Belgium 42s by Czechoslovakia. Tbo net 
result of all this was that the export of Bntiah 
steel to oversea markets fell by more than 
0,00.000 tons in 19^ 

In Franco owing to reparations and tho 
depreciation of the franc the iron and steel 
industry had considerably increased its capacity 
and had been equipped with tho latest 
plants 

In Germany thanks to rationalization, the 
United Steel Works (Vereingefo Stahlwerke) 
controls nearly .X) per cent of the entire output 
of Ihe German iron and steel industry and has 
succeeded m entUng down fuel co«ts by nearly 
70 per cent 

77i« n ooUen Induitry The difficulties referretl 
to ID reganl to tbo cotton industry apply more 
or le<s equally to the woollen indutt^ The 
Bnti’h woollen industry has suffered in recent 
yeart “from fall in wool p^ce^ the boycott of 
woollen goods in China and Indio, forei^ com 

C rtitiOD short time working, exce*«iTe mdividuo* 
im leading to cut threat competition weak 
scUing andEigb production costs and lastly the 
change in fashion leading to the replacement of 
wootkn fabrics by artificial silk ” 

The result is a considerable fall in the 
exports of woollen goods from Eogland. 

The Coal ifimny Industry It is the same 
with the coal induotry In spite of the natui^ 
advantages England enjoys in reganl to this 
industry It IS for behind other countries in both 
equipment and organization As bos been pointed 
out ID an article in the Eeonmntsi (25th January,. 
1990} the output is wastcfuUy disper>ei1 over a 
great number of small producer*, the rate of 
prodartion per man is lower than in any 
important country and tho methods of distribu- 
tion lo the consumer are extremely uneconomicaL 
The industry was further handicapped by intense 
foreign competition following over production 
tbrooghout the world and partly the use of alter 
natives such as oil and electricity 

It IS true that some new industries have 
sprung up in England since the termination of 
the last war England has made consi Icrnble 
headway ui the development of the artificial silk, 
electneu and dye industries but she has nut 
been able to make good tbo decline m the value 
of tho exports of the products of her major 
mdurtries by the development of the new 
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Cost of llTlDg W»gW 
100 JOO 


The enormous difficulties \ihich the English 
manufacturers of cotton, 

woollens and other products Imd to inco m sell 
mg their gowls at competitive rates m the OTCr»ea 
markets will be clear from the following table. 

British wholesale 
price 

Pre-war average lOO 

in'll 81 ui t> vj 

65 89 5 9825 

The bg between the fall in wages and fall 
in wholesale prices is clearly shown in the above 
table It 13 a curious fact that the high ‘itandnrJ 
of living of the English labourer which has been 
the pri fe of England should bo a cau’Hi of so 
much embarrassment to that country 

The following table will give an indication 
of the extent England has lost ground m com 
petition with other countries 


Ikdexes of VALoca of Exfokts of 
L rADXNO Countries 


Monthly Aiera^a 1027 100 


gold mines m Austrnlia and South Africa , the 
development of Brazil and Argentine, tho cons 
truction of railways and irrigation canals, tbo 
starting of jiito mills and tea plantations in 
India, the establishment of rubber plantations m 
Mn]n>, the pbnlmg of cotton fields m Sudan 
and tho financing of municipal and Government 
enterprise all over the world 

During tho war England was compoUcil to 
part with a largo amount of dollar secunties 
partly for financing tho war but primarily for 
pegging' tbo sterling dollar exchange. In con«o* 
qucnco of such sales, the total amount of oversea 
mvcstincnt of England is now estimated at 
£2000 millions Her net income from this source 
alone was put at £250 millions in 1025 £270 
millions in 102C, and £271 millions in 1027 
TJnfortunntclj, however, since 1928 her income 
from all thc«o sources dcclmeil considerably On 
account of the largo amount of tonnage laid 
down by America. Italy, Franco and Japan 
since 1919, England had to meet intense competi 
lion m the shipping business Moreover, the 
economic slump, tbo end of which is not yet m 
sight, mode its mfluonco felt m 1029 

The result was that a considerable proportion 


f BnUsh ships by idle m the yards anfi Eng- 
* mil mil mil loom leorai lands income from shipping declined by more 

19^8 £lCe mill 1058 1132 lli>l 937 107C ICO than 25 per cent by the end of 1030 

1029 1^8 108^ 1^7 1214 911 1917 IWl Her income from the other sources was also 

1930 MC 901 llOe 117 8 j- 9Chi lOD'O adversely affected by the industrial slump Bntisli 

'9 nionVM) capital wos for the most part inve«ted m mdus 

The situation was considerably aggravated undertakings which had to pass dividends 

by the acute economic depression whi^ set m *‘ter the slump had set m 
since 19'^ The value of British exports decli On the other hand, England a imports umped 

ned stiU further up from £709 millions in 1927 to ^23.9 millions 

So far we have discusgd only the visible m lO^^ England, as is well known, is mostly 
exports from England Engbnd, as is well dependent on foreign countries for her supplies 
known, derives a handsome income every year of foodstufls In addition she imports annually 
from her carrying trade The net income from large quantities of luxury goods like silks wines, 
this source was estimated at £124 millions m laces, etc from foreign countries The result was 
1925 £120 millions m 192G and £140 millions m that the bobnee of trade turned against Eng 
1927 Moreover^ she had a good _ mcome from land in 1930 The net favourable balance which 


the Acceptance busmens of the London banks 
and many other services rendered by them 
After deducting the payment made to foreign 
banks for services rendered by the latter Uie 
net income of Engbnd from this source was 
estimated at £60 millions in 193^ £60 millions 
1 1926 and £63 millions in 1927 


was £ 55 millions in 19 ’9 fell to £ 2 millions 
m ly’G rose ogam to £ 102 millions in 1927, 
fell agam m 1928 and 1929 The Macmillan Com 
imttee made a careful calcubtion of the estimated 
adverse balance which was put at more than 
£ 100 millions There were clear indications 
1930 that there would be a huge deficit in 


In addition to the income from the abwe two the budget for that year and the year following 
ircr.s R p n «n nae In eorn otivt National Government was formed to deal 

with the situation Drastic retrenchments were 
made in various directions Heavy duties were 
imposed on luxury goods with a view to restrict 
imports and create a favourable babnee. But 
nothing availed 

In the meantime external forces were opera* 
ting m the international monetary centres which 
made the task of the British Government m 
maintammg the gold standard one of utmost 
difficulty 


sources she also used to earn anything between 
£12 to 15 millions net on account of the servicea 
rendered by the British Life, Fire and Blanne 
insurance companies 

Tho most important source of her m(»me 
from abroad however was from her extensive 
oversea investments Competent experts estimate 
the total of her foreign investments in 1914 at 
£3500 millions. For many years British capital 
sought investment m foreign countries Bnhsli 
capital was responsible for the opening up of 
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For a proper »pprtu*emen» of the 
w «^«nrT to PTC a »hort history of the 6nim- 
iKdo^LenU tthich follotrcl m ^ 

of the restorations of gol I itanHard m „ 

in By the Gold Eun lard Act o! IJ^ » 

funt of Fjjffland was obliged to sell P»ld 
mxA of b^'at £ 3-17 101/, n^^iy o 


3l^ssg:l^ 

'iZ™.' of a“i 

;;z‘'£bZ rt'wSj'™™ 

Tk. Fmnh «h«W« 

d.ns to lh« noli ni’f «“”'>«'■»' t? '^"rA 
to U') for FngUnd and ‘or 

Thut tho price Iml m Fron« of 

karr lhaii m F“S'*“'l „‘Z| iSanc 

France reoeiTcd a Ercnt of Fraricc 

of tiude turned heartly m ^ ni-nor' heavy 
and the tocceeded m 

bnUaccs in foreign 1031, 

London From countnee 

h rente importol Ko^, oraSer part of U 

amounting to £136 tnilhons. di ^ 

coming frem the vaults of the Bank of 

France was not the gjso came 

draw gold from Boiulon A estremely 

m for her share of gold She an ««« 
faroureblc balance of tra^ 'million dollars in 
world to the extent of sn 
lirs against 683 nulhons m 
paid to America m 7“ fo, 

dollan for commodities 882 million , fg, 

interest on pnrato inye*tmenU. -10 rn««^ 
war debt payments and C7 ^ 

mificellaneous items, making ,_,.,ca pa>d to 

SZ BK-in £«^““»fr?Z 

^flZZc" i‘.d®E‘Stt"™ 

was particularly adverse as London mm tM 


Tie Timw July 1910 


favoante market for the continental purchaso 
of prosperity of tho Amencan in 1“'^” 

led to n wlossal stock exchange boom 

Wall Street In 

r.hrjLz.,?„‘Tfihn2zs 

Krof-ss^i'uf ffFS s 

the 5«ew \ork8 colo«wl stock exenango 
bo«inees occasioned the withdrawal of 

from London and other centre- The 

coUap* of the boom was followed up by an 
stnncency m Aork money market, 

10 per cent ^mg fremacntlf paid for call mon^ 
hv ‘ILSr broker. In order to take ndv^tago 
of such high rates not only AmenMns witMrew 
their money from foreip rontres but Euro^nj 
idso including British “Vhe dFrok on 

L“'5S S/r “ev’-Zh.™? I™2 ; t“» 

ltok Sf5f.»d m« 

ji»« n^r cent 10 o’/, anl later to Cl/> -toe 
of the bank rate coupled with ^ 
taken* by the European banka 
checkiBC^ the flow of gold to New Aork The 
bank raw was gradually lowered to -«/, per cent 
on l»t May, 1031 

ni.«np 1031 there were clear indications of 

fSjr" vS n.- '“f"n.r.h"S 

SSnd iSelf in difficulties. Tho Austrian, Govm- 
ment bad to gunranteo tho depositors again t 
^9 and consiOw^f help^ the rcronstiwlion 
of the bank by libcmUy rontributing to i« 
capital For ibis norposo the Bank of England 
Sowed a credit of £3 millions to the Austnnn 
Government through the National Bank of 
Anslna. The Au'tnan financial and banting 
ensis proved to bo tho beginning of rnore 
trebles to come {Cf The Jfane/tester Ouarduin, 
Financial Supplement, 1931) ... 

In tho meanlimo the hnancial situation in 
Germany became acute. In Juno 1031, the flight 
of cnpitel from Germany bemin m all senous- 
ness Very largo amounU of gold a* 

ported to I’ans and London from Berlin Prcsi- 
wdent Hoover’S proposal for tho suspension of 
^ reparatione and war-debt payments for one 
year from July 1031 did not easo^e siluation 
to the extent as was nnticipnted The Keich^ 
bank had to raise tho discount rote to 7 per 
cent. At the end of Juno, the Bank of Fr^Cft 
the Bank of England, the hed^l Beserve Bank 
of New York and the B I S joinUy gra^ 
Beichsbank a credit of £21 millions and shortly 
afterwards a further credit of 10 millions was 
- arranged m New York In spite of these mea- 
sures. the withdrawal of gold from Berlin continued 
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Oq July 13 the Darmsti^ter und National 
Bank 5u«pcnded pa>ment The consequentxs 
of the su'^pension of such au important b'Uik 
TTero verj serious All the German banks were 
do ed for a week and when they reopened they 

n reescd their unwillingness to repay foreign 
ts on demand Special measures were taken 
and by means of se^ere currency restrictions 
the hnancnl nuthorities were at last able to keep 
the mark fairly stable in relation to dollar The 
German banking crisis was followed by a 
crisis m Hungary As the Hungarian General 
Credit Bank of Buda Pesth was closely associa 
cd with Credit AnsLalt it was taken for granted 
that the latter’s difficulty would affect the former 
There was a run on the Hungarian Bank The 
National Bank succeeded m obtaining a short 
term credit through the Bank for International 
Settlements but it proved inadequate 

Hie (>ntrol European crisis produced a 
Bcnous rcpercusaion on the London market 
London banks had commitments m Germany 
amounting to £ 100 millions which became frozen 
lor the lime being The eitnation was the same 
ns far as London’s cLaims on Austria and 
Hungary were concerned 

Apart from this, the foreign banks holding 
sterling balances on London wero anxious Vo 
withdraw them Sloreovcr the budgetary position 
of the British cscheq^uer caused much nervous- 
ness in llnancial circles m foreign centres especi 
ally Bans and exchange in Iiondon on Pans 
And llrussells fell below gold export point 
In July the export of gold from London amount- 
oil to £J2 millions reducing the gold reserve 
m the Bank of England to £133 millions, 

£18 millions lo«3 than the amount recommendcil 
ba the Cnuliffo Committee. This forced Ibo 
Bank of England to raise its mte from 2t/j per 
cent to Ji/j per cent in gradual stages 

In the first week of 1933 the Bank of 
England obtninc>l a credit of £35 millions from 
the Bank of Franco m French francs, and n 
further rnnlu of £35 millions in dollars from the 
Fcileral Ihnk. The Treasury gave the Bank 
permission to increase its fiduciary issue of the 
Bank to £375 millions 

The Fr«ncs>-Amirican credit of £50 millions 
wna, however, inalcquato to inspiro conMcncc. 
Aeconling to figures publislieil in Iho -VwiniWan 
Urtxirt the amount of London’s short term 
Inhihtics at 5Inrrh 31, 1931, was £107 millions 
widiout including the sterling bills in the cnstoily 
of foreign banks and again«t this tho amount 
of liondon’s short tonn claims which could bo 
rdltnl in from foreign debtors was iiccligiblc. 
If we allow for the froicn credits in Germany 
and cl-icwhcTo Iht net amount which coull bo 
withlmwn m the course of a few months eoull 
nci have l>ecn short of £300 millions. In addi- 
tion the foreign holders of British eocuntics were 
nl»o in ft position to sell iheir holdings and 
wiilulraw tho proceeds. Thus the nio*t conserra- 


tire estimnto placed the amount nt £500 millions 
winch was liable to be withdrawn practically 
without notice. {Cf Einzig Pec^ behind Inter- 
national Finance, p 106) Hardly had the 
Fnnco-Amencan credit been granted than 
sterling esujhange on New York ana Paris fell 
below gold pomL 

A further credit of £80 millions was raised 
half m Paria, and the other half in New York 
for the purpose of supporting sterling 

On September 18 the French authonties were 
informed that the second credit of 80 millions 
was nearly exhausted and that the British 
Government had no alternative but to suspend 
gold standard A last hour eflort was made ' to 
raise a third credit. Prance was prepared to 
participate in it to the extent of £32 millions 
provide that the USA also agreed to take 
up ft similar amount. But the American Govern- 
ment refused to consider the proposal 

Since July about £200 millions had been 
withdrawn from London m gold and foreign 
exchange and there were no signs yet of the 
ouUlow of gold being stemmed in the near 
future 

On September 20 the British Govemmont 
announced that the Bank of England would 
no longer redeem its notes in gold. The bank 
mte was immediately raised to 6 per cent. 

Thus England definitely gave up the Gold 
Standard Sterling has since been left to follow 
ita courxx At the end of September 1931 the 
dollar sterling cross rate was quoted at 302 
dollars and London Pans Cross rate 9875 
fmnes showing a depreciation of 30 p& 
During October 1931 the exchange was more 
or le<s steady during the first fortnight but it 
weakened ofi later, and m November the 
exchange touched 3 23 dollars and 85% 
franca. In 1932 during tho firat half y«ir tho 
sterling exchange showed conBiderable firmness 
but It again reconlcd a fall m tho second half 
year and emco October it has been fluctuating 
between 3£9 and 3 31 dollars 

Tho su'pension of the gold standard lias 
been a great blow to the prestige of tho London 
money market which had in tho pre-war days 
carved out for itself an unique position as the 
only free gold market m the world London 
was looked upon ns the clearing hou«o of tho 
world. Tho trado between many foreifm 
countries u««l to bo financed by I.s)ndon Bills 
and tho kAndon banks used to earrv enormous 
amounU {estimated at 50 millions) by way of 
commission on their ncceptanee Imsinc^s. AU 
^13 business is m danger of lieing lost to 
England. It is only such countries the currency 
units of which aro linked to eterlmg which can 
nflord to let their tralo bo finance*! by sterling 
Bills and the numbtr of such . countries u 
extremely limitetl. 

There nre cntics who throw tho entira 
rcTionsibiltty for the abandonment of tho gold 
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Btandaid by England on France and Amen^ 
There 13 no doubt, whaUoever that 
flow o! gold to Vmcrica since 19-1 and to 
France since 1923 bos been 
for the economic plight of Eng 
Mtems 6s»re, ,nfi give «>m. ■<!« of *(. 
ab=«tption of gold m America and France 
The total monetary gold of 
estimated at 12000 "“Uion dollars Out of thw 
amount the US-A. a^d Fram* beWMn them 

hell on the 30th September, 193U TMomdbon 

dollars or £U99 millions at par or ^ ‘ 

of the entire monetary gold stock of the worlA 
France held 5S57C million francs and the 
US A &X)0 milbon doUars .n 

The gold holding of the ^nk of Franw m 
Decemb^ 1927, stood at 1S12G i^on 
(£U5 miUions) It increased to 503OT 
francs (£413 mdbonsl m December 

509^4 ijjiiion francs m Fehruair 193*. “"'d 
58 j 7G million francs in September, 1931 
Much has been sail and 
last twelve months about the futility of Fran« »n<i 
America bolding such an enormous 
gold. French and Amencan *“* 

financial circles are certainly not n^ware ^ 
the fact that a depreciated iterbog 
England m a position of advantage in toe 
oompetuve mark^s. But in this as in other 


matters political considerations are ve^ 

to Outweigh purely economic and trade 

"■S! unready a talk of hayms a sterimg 
alandaid for tho Briti* Einpjre which » to ^ 
Hianased on the lines of the gol I exchange 
But It IS extremelj doubtful how f^ 
Snltandanl wiU be a practicable propositiotu 
Recent events bare clearly demon=tratal the 
Sat the world has not yet lo t its faith in 
ffolA There is still a scramble for gold E^en 
SJL Bank of England has not Lost the 
oaeipcoted oppoiluaity forded '? « YJ” 
exports of large amounts of gold from Indis 
rtf increasin'^ its gold reserve which ato<^ at 
£120 millions early m 1932 to £140 
m September 1932 Political pressure too has 
been brought to bear npon England to adopt 
^Id Standard In these circumstances the 

Sloration of the Gold Standard, according to 
many competent experts is only a question of 
tun/ It w true England bw succeeded m 
reducing her adverse balance of trade by more 
tSn iio millions during the year 193- but so 
W « the War Debt problem is not 

satisfactonly solved and so loug as the world 
not turn the corner of economic depression 
any attempt to restore the Gold Standarf will 
mie Faglaad vulnerable noj only from within 
but from without as well 


: ECONOMIC depression AND LAND MORTGAGE BANKS 

By RAiHANlKAKTA BOY 


T he zemindars of Bengal have apprroch^ 
the Government of Bengal e 

proposal for expediting the estabhs en 
of land mortgage banks, which 
unfortunately not yet materialized, althougo 
favoured with the attention oI 
ment for many a long year The ntility 
« bank of this character has been kceiV^ le« 
all the world over and there is hardly a 
country today that has failed to discharge 
Its duty to the farmers in parUcular and 
landholders m general by neglecting to e 
them on foot. , , 

The proposal was first mooted ovw halt a 

century ago by that staunch friend o» 4 ^ 
8ir Wilham edderbnm, but was put aside, 
as It was then the belief of the autbonUw m 
England that there was no agency avaUabie 
for working it out. 


The Royal Commission on Agnculturo 
appointed in recent years seem*, however, to 
have realized and emphasized its importance, 
as 13 evident from their recommendation 
about the creation of co-operative banks on 
the German model for the benefit of farmers 
The opinion of the Central Banking Enquiry 
Committee was exactly on the same lines and 
they favonred the creation not only of 
co-operative hanks for meeting the financial 
need of small fanners, but also joint stock 
land mortgage banks to serve the 
landed classes who might require long term 
loans 

That responsible opinion on the matter 
like this 13 bound to be nuanimous is further 
exemplified by Sir Arthur Salter, former 
financial expert to the League of ^rations, 
specially invited by the Govenunent of India, 



MENTALLY DEFECTIVE CHILDREN- WHAT WE SHOULD 
AND CAN DO FOR THEM 
GIElJAEHDSHAlf MCKHERJEE, ma.ii. 


H UJIAN civilization, in its omvartl march, 
has always been confronted with the mo^t 
difficult problem of wlint to do with 
mentally defective children Such children, bom 
of normal parents, are units of tho society in 
which they are born, and when, with the growth 
of their age, they are found to be mentally 
defective their position m that eociety comes 
to be like a square thing m a round hol^ each 
being wronged by and wronging the other 

In ancient times, indications are not rar« 
that «uch children were either persecuted or 
killed. In Sparta they were left to die m tho 
hills In (jreeoe and other countries such 
children were thrown into the rivers Plato s 
iMnception of the happiest condition of the 
defcdtives and dmendent classes, both for 
themselves as weU as for the society, was a 


condition of death In India too, ns we find 
in the Mahabharat and Bhagnbat, tlie cases of 


Jara-Hharal, Hastamalnk and others indicate not 
only the existence of what we now term as 
mentally defective persons, but also the bad 
and heartless treatments meted out to these 
persons by the normal section of the people. 

Public rec^nition of the claims of these 
children was entirely begun m Europe early 
in 1800 when Dr Itard, of the Pans School for 
the Deaf, made an attempt to tram the savage 
of Aveyron,— a joung man, found wandering m 
the wood®, with marks and rears on his body 
indicating that he had been brought up by wild 
animals. The most diligent attempts to impart 
training to him for bringing him from barbarism 
to civilization proveil infructuous 

Edward Seguin. one of Dr Itard'e pupils, 
however, developed the best lines for training 
the feeble-minded, many of which are still in use. 

In the nineteenth century many institutions 
sprang^ up all over Furope and Amenca, and 
tho Mestern nations were mot long m coming 
to realize that in the interests of both the society 
and humanity such children should bo collect^ 
in special institutions and given the proper 
training Psychologists and Psychiatrists ex- 
tended their researches into the ca«e of feeble- 
mmded children, the doctors devoted their special 

care and attention to the subject and men who 

dodicaUal their lives to tho cjiu«e of humanity, 
all collected and joined hands in laying down 
tho dictum that mentally defective children 
must be token charge of by the society that 
produces them. 


In mpporl of Ihis dictum I may briefly 
summarize these points • 

On humanitarim grounds we should seriously 
conoider and bear m mind that, 

(al they are our children, and we cannot 
afford to neglect them by leaving them 
sect'on of 
ridiculed, despised and 
alwa^ looked down upon as useless units of the 
society , 

hummitonan institutions 
nowadays, et;^ the institutions 
for the blind or the deaf mutes, the lener 
to^ ammiS^ prevention of cruelty 

leamst these we have no 
oipjiizaUon or institution in our country where 
we can deal with these chUdren s^tion of 

Kui” ‘iher "bsoluldy hclpleaa 

D^uso they have not got that verv thmff— 

*? I‘f' «»• fim 5^ 

iSlS'igspS 

mfiu’cy S btifood- "u"d 

SbS#=>i£=SH 

fraction of that mo,r whatover little 

human mmd these chi?drpn ® ‘ke 

(onpdenct^ which is «^/‘- 

human mmd for all prlr-n power m tho 

but also causes Sose ctoldre^'^V growth— 
po^iUvely unsocial as 


positively unsocial imHn ^ '^P as 

^society i Ws 

l‘«rdrned crimmair"^ ” 

and other offences \\e boT-i property 

aad other ..mdar orginfzaf.ons 
against diseases We b»T.^ to Protect society 
protect society nirainst in^ , ‘l“'i™ntine Laws to 

™ciy L,r“p;, „;r/r'Z’ 
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who added the weight of his authority to the 
said volume of recommend itions 

One of the zemindars approached on 
their behalf the Government of India, the 
Finance Member of the Government of India, 
and on the latter’s advice the Government 
of Bengal , he was informed that the matter 
had been forwarded to the Secretary, Depart- 
ment of Commerce and Agriculture, for 
disposal and it was still receiving his con 
sideration, though more than six months of 
valuable time has been lost since then 

It is true that the Government are them 
selves in difficulties and have been largely 
affected by the economic depression It may 
be pointed out in this connection that every 
country in the world and England in parti 
cular has usually met such enaea by granting 
loans freely for productive purposes b\ an 
expansion of its currency The USA 
^acd Its currency of late to ?1150, 000,000 
for a similar purpose So did France and 
even German) England spends £100,000,000 
m yearl) doles to relieve the unemployed 
Bengal, equal in size to England, has to 
depend on agriculture as its solo or mam 
stay and the slump in the price of agneuUural 
produce has reduced her to the direst poverty 
and she 18 in urgent need of financial accom 
modation It is failure ou the part of the 
ryots to pay rent that has affected the 
zemindars, who cannot even realize enouch 
to meet the demand of Government revenue 
and ccBscs and arc mostly in default and 
some had even to sufler their estates beinc 
hammer for realizaUou 

Failure of indigenous banks and loan 
othces and slump m coal, lute and tea 
concerns have also affected raanj The need 
for financial accommodation has become 
thereby very pressing 

Further, it is an undeniable fact that by 
dosing the mint to the free coinage of siIvct 
the Uovenimcnt have not only reduced the 
accumulated hoard of silver of the millions 
of Indmns to the v anishing point, but also by 
raising the exchange ^alue of the rupee to 
the monopoly price lowered further the price 
of agncultunl produce leaving no marrin of 
profit lo the culti^tors It has also raised 
indebtedness of the millions threefold. All 


the fine arguments so elaborately and convinc- 
ingly set forth by the British Cabinet against 
payment of war debts apply with all the 
greater force with respect to the millions of 
Indians, inasmuch as they have been miserably 
impoverisbed by the closing of the mint 
against silver 

According to Senator Borah, expert 
economist of U S A , the closing of the mint 
to the free coinage of silver has been one of 
the causes of the world depression, for 
millions of Indians and Chinese have been 
lost as potential buyers in the world market 

His Excellency the Governor has been 
pleased to observe that no earthly power can 
®***^ct money from empty pockets It is, 
therefore, pertinent to enquire why the 
pockets of the people of the province most 
fertile in India should be emptj The answer 
of the query is contained m Senator Borsi^a 
conclusions Tlie Meston award, against 
which His Excellency has taken so brave i» 
^nd, also supplies an additional reason 
Every pice of the jute export duty and 
mcome tax is needed to fight molann which 
by sapping the manhood of the Bengalees 
I the downgrade movement 

which Hjs Excellency referred to 

The utility and urgent necessity of n 
land mortgage bank m this country as one of 
the effective weapons to combat the financial 
situation being now beyond controversy, 
there are reasons to complain that the 
Government has not been desirably alert in 
toe matter , ways and means have not j et 
been discussed and avenues explored for its 
early organization 


^ lie measure oeing now beyoud contro- 
versy, toe question of ways and means may 
be discussed to find out if the Government 
arc really incapable of lending a helping hand 
in the existing circumstances 

It 13 true r ngland has been obliged 
humbly to approach her creditor for remission 
or cancellation of her debts. It is more out 
ot Mspect for pnnciplca rather than for actnal 
inabUity, that she has done so 

’Whatever might be the conditions in gold 
standard countries, India has a great advan- 
tago oyer them in this that while an ounce 
of gold which now costa £G 8 0 produces 
only £3 17 iQij sterling an ounce of silver 
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wbcb, costs no more than a rupee produces, 
vhen minted, nearly Us 3 in coins 

The Government can, therefore, inflate 
the rupee currency to any extent t^t may 
be needed to meet the emergen^ , , v * 
therefore, no reason -why there should be ^y 
money famine in India. There is no nsk of 
India going off the silver standard as Engtend 
liugone k tie gold And 4' M 

inflation now euphemistically called reflation 
by the London economists is the only means 
by which the price of agricultural produce 
can be raised, without which prosperity can 
never return .. „ 

It 13 also pertinent to cnqniM w this 
connection what is the earthly u*® ® 
£40000000 of the gold ?arrcncy 
reserve exacted from the ryot w en 
England is off the gold standard Md 
no return to it is immediately possible 
my shonld not the Government invest 
half the amount in the purchase of silver 
and com the same into rupees, retaining 
one-half, if thought necessary, for 
and ntilizing the other half (nett profit on 

coim^) for the purpose of lending it freely 

to the landed classes through the cmtion 
of land mortgage hanks, removing thereby 
their indehtemiess which is crusbingttmr 
manhood with usunous interest charged by 
the grasping money lenders Funds can also 
he raised by issue of debentnre bonds 
Government guarantee against mortgaged 
estates 

It IS true that It is not the province of 
the Local Government to answer these 
qnesUons, bnt it is equally true that, u 
placed before the proper authorities whether 
m India or in England, the scheme stands a 
very good chauce of being accepted It is 
further clear that the silver question must 
be solved in the forthcoming economic confer- 
ence. It 13 bound to riiso the price of silver. 
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and the Gotretnraent then shall have lost tho 
chance they now have so proHlably to com 
the silver and BoUe tho question ot ngncul- 
tnral indebtedness of India t ^ 

Bat tins requires the broadness of view 
and promptness of action on the part of an 
eeonomiat te sene the opportnmly and rise 
to the occasion And such a man should not 
be wanting 

Erpert opinion in support of Eeflation 


u s Loan Bol. FoirmEK Expan 
SION Op Cubrency 

Washington July 18 1932 
The Home le.n BUI pwjnt. »' SSe 

now nn^le to pay -Reuter 
II 

6n,VEB CUBRENCT PtEA, G^tAUX AND 
PoTENTiAi. Bitters in Titb East 

\ieoDS Oct So 1032 
TS« TMtoration of *ilr« cnrreocy wm nrged 
lodiv bv JL^CaUlanx the former Fren^ Finance 

*"hfito4T!.d “»d";ch»... hj dwlawd, who 
laeW gold bed been lo« as buyers on the 

'*®«sdw^nnency was restored they would become 
po^ui boye” 51 CailUux also ufEOd the dropping 
of costotn barrier —Reuter 

m 

Ir 1>-DIA Sold Silver. Me. Montagu 
UOEILAN B FoRECAOT RECALLED 

Ihsmpn (Idaho) Oct 26 1932 
The BueTOtion that the demonitization of ailTer 
•n lodia was one of the causes of world depression 
was made by Senator Borah in a speech here. 
Hft Quoted in this connection the testimony given by 
Mi Montagu Norman before the Royal Commission 
on Indian Cnrreney in ly’O in which Mr Norman 
forecast wide distnrbanws of prices m China with 
Si^os in Europe and even in Amenca if India 
eold a large amount of sUTer —Reuter 
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The completion ot the bviilding*^ the staUng 
of wells the laying out of the gardens, the 
purchase o£ implements and other arlvclcs and 
furniture including the didactic matermK for the 
etlucntionnl portion of the worV— all these t^nld 
require about Rs 12000 The GoTemmg Body 
hiTC to depend solely on contributions from ^ 
generous minded public for the whole of this 
amount, and make this following appeal to each 
and e\erjone of the public 

Let us all look to the interest and wellbeing 
of this mo t unfortunate and helpleos section of 
humanity whose lot IS darker and harder than even 
the blind or the deaf and dumb or the c«pple 
because, — 

The tlo ed soul vi ion theirs, the hltghte 1 mind 
Balies. though full grown the page of life a Wot 


Tbinic of the lot of these children, and 
think of the serious problem invohed Help the 
Bodhann Bamiti m the name of God and human * 
ity, and help it in the interests of the society, 
by being the gner not only of your wionc^ hut 
also of your fiwe and mterc^l 

All letters and other communications should 
be addrcsseil to the Secretary and all remittance^ 
to be sent to the Treasurer ■" 

flfasitrer «iid Piesidenl, 

Sj Ramannnda Chatterjee 
2 1, Townsend Iloal, Bhownnipore, 
Calcutta. 


beeiftiri/ (Pounder) 

Sj Girijabhusan Mukherji M..\ , n l 
C o Bejoy Mukherjee Lane, 
Bhownnipore, Culcuttn, 


/ FORCING THE PACE OF WOMEN'S LITHRACy 

By ST NIHAL SIKGII 


I 

I R almaal the centre of Kathiawar — the 
small peninsula piojccting from the 
mainland of Gnjorat into the Arabian 
Sea — lies a «innll State, Oondal bj name 
It oomptascs only 1,024 square miles anti 
has 0 population of 20h,000 persons 

Our day, not so long ago, at J was 
motoring about the country I passed a yiHagC 
well a few miles from the capital tvf the State 
\. knot of women were bending oaer the 
lugU parapet drawing water \n bnghtlj 
ImrnisUed brass pots Others had filled lUeir 
\rs«clsand were tying into mat knots the 
ropes tint tliej had used to draw up the 
water Two women — qiiile evidenth close 
fricniU— were cliattingns tliej wended tlicir 
way homewards 

It was n colourful, happi scene Sarfs 
of iioniespiiii with black and yellow designs 
pnntcil on a deep red Inckgrouml, filling 
from the heads of the aillage dames, set 
off their copper coloiin d, boldly ihisclled 
features Their short sleoyod bodices of 
deeper red were adorned yiith scores of tiny 
iiiirrors round nhich deft fingers had 
imbroidered intncate pillcms that had 
descended from mother to daughter since the 


tlopif(n itood ontranced by the strains issuing 
from Krishna's bamboo lute 

At the Bight of m> Kodak the sells yvere 
quickly drawn oscr the faces That act, 
tantaU/ing though it was, focussed attention 
upon their tall, well proportioned figures So 
supple were they that the water pots rested 
'-ccurcly upon their heads, unsupported by 
their hands. 

I I hayo wandered far upon the face of the 
globe T hare, houeycr, yet to see women 
'yyho III poise eacel oura 

And femimno grace ui rural India owes 
iinlhing to art. risowlicro it is a mattci of 
assiduous cultivation 

11 

Round the corner from the well was a 
hlono building The man who had designed 
It yvas evidently a utilitarian \\ ithout 
yvastuig much thought or money upon decora- 
tion, he had produced a stnictiirc meant to 
defy the ray ages of tunc The rooms were 
large and lofty— light and airy— gmted jn 
cyery y\ay for n temple of loarnmg, as I 
disco\cr«l it yy-ns 

The school yias built upon n tongue of 
land lying just outside the yyallcd yillage 
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The Public Morhu Dcpartmcnl 
had obMou.l> prOT.cd a iisdeal pi“» ^ 
cround into sen ice , . » 

It soon became apparent that 
gone into the settlement that ®®"*^**" 
had amved. In a tnee hnmanit) poo^ 
out o£ the a iHago gate, which bore g 

having been recently constnicte t «a-< 

Upon entering the school I ^ 
immediately struck with the ^ 

of_girl3 attending the cUssc^ 
ranged, I judged, from 7 to 1- or 
sat vnlh the boys without anj si 
airkwardne«s 


Alter Bpciuliiii! a abort lime 
air trieada and 1 got •'S? ‘ „ „ aolidli 

proceeded on our tour The , <*•,» \\c 

Lilt and there was spcid 

could therefore moacat 1,-^^) 

permitted in the State (2o ni‘ . thirty 
Maauirt tacboon motenag^J^ 
miiiutea or perhaps a little 
CTrres«cd the desire to »top ^ 
the Milage we were ,^i and com 

•chool was the most substantial ana 
inodions building m tbe place 
Mhon I neat 10 I ooticod 
were attending the classes ? • ^ 

in lact, .0 be more I a.W 

Uinkiua that I m.ebt bc^ roll 

ThefiB«rc.Toafi.aicdtbc rtideace gaUrre 

"'lfr..rt.ngc,Itbo..gb. to-.-— 
out of tbe lauT „a that of to 

attending school should , , > 

bovs M as It merely cxpencocc m the 

But I had had a similar c pc^ 
other village ^ f^^urreuce. rf tot 

an hour earlier Iwo o chance, 

kind could hardly village 

cspecialU in a land where even 
women obseraed purdah more cirls than 

'Howl, .ttol tore arc "orep^^^, j 
bovs in attendance in I'l , Patel, the 

asked Mr Chandulal , Education) 

Vidya Adhikan (the 

who was kindly show mg me drc«»ed 

Dora of peaaaul ■— be to 
in come homespun His ma 
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tr^Sktrvr&d toeS™ ”S 

CJ for bi. mother tougucaudoonsldciublo 

literary skill 



Virtht«/Fbn‘‘^ir Phaeiat Smbjee the 
"suSu^r of Gondsl (^thiawsr) Iho 

I* from the cl.j model of 
» *mtue in marble by 'If ' 1 
KarmsTkar the Bombay sculptor 

‘Primary education is cornjj'-V^v far 
the girls, the Vidya Adhikan r*-/ *4 ^ 

hcomc, unostentatious way 
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in\aluable senicc to tlic mtion In doin); 
tW Inv** to set a fine c^:ample to their (md 
our) less advantageously placed «i ter^ That 
example » having a atuniilating effect 

The institution of purdah, too ha- b on 
losing its ngiditx in all places xvh re it xvas 
bring observed , and is even di appearing 
from some. It max soon be but a meroorx 
of the pa«t. 


With one stroke of the pen he made cdu 
cation conipitl*on for gills of school going 
age Ti obxiate an) hanl^ilup that raaj be 
felt he at the same time, ordered that tbex 
\i ere to be exempt from fees of c\cry des 
cription 

\ II 

1 0 unthinking — and exen some thinking — 
persons this iction seemed to be astounding 


w 


Kconomic pro ®iire is in 
creasing m all parts of India 
it increases, old fashioned 
notions that held back women 
and through holding them back 
held back society as a whole, 
arc losing their potency 

The percentage of litcracx 
aioongst women has been nsing 
from one decennium to another 
The increase u much faster in 
their case than in that of the 
®«n This is nndoubtedU a 
hopofnl sign of tho times 

Malting allowance for ail 
the e facts it must, nevertheless 
ne admitted that the percent 
•S'? of girU attending schools 
continues to be relatively smaller 
than that of the bovs So long 
as that remains the oa«e it ts 
difficult to M«ualize the time 
when the intellectual gulf 
wtween the sexes will, of it«clf, 
be wiped out. 

M 

Thinking along some such 
Imee Bhagvat Sinhjec came, in 
, ton, to the conclusion that 
something more than sotting an 
example and providing facilities 
ten obtaining knowledge wb» 
necc8«ar} to stimulate education 
smongst girls to tho point of 
evening up matters between the 
eexes in respect of htcracv The 
plan he finally formed to force the pace of 
hteracx amo^g girls appeared to inxolxc 
certain n«fcs, owing to lack of cdocaUon 
among the people in geueral But 1 c was 
”ian enough to take tho ncccs'ary risks 



It applied compulsion onl\ to one sev and 
that, in Iheir opinion, to the wrong one 

If His Highness had to make education 
compnlsory, tbex declared, he should have 
done BO either for I and girls , or if 

A 
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«0i7r kl I rl I <niili It »i N I 1 «. 

^ Tillace school m Gondsl juit completed UuiU on Isnd thsl hnd Ken Ifing U m 

sohdij constructed thst no recorrmi; expense niU be rcqnirnl except the snnual 
whitcwashms It contains large well ht well ventilated class rooms for 
boys and girls and af^o^1s ample space for gardens and playground* 


»o 


\ll 

One of the idena tint ho Klopted, soioo 
jetrs later, wi* to giteaturn to education 
that tvcnild bo of special benefit to his people 
and ould therefore ha\ e a pccular appeal 
to them Tliet a\cre mostlj farmers, luinj; 
m the oountrj districts In that matter India 
was reproduced in miniature in Ins State 
It stood to reason therefore that if education 
was to be of anj great \ aluo in Gonilal it 
must be suited to rural tastes and serve 
rural needs 

Such a tj pe of education would be doubly 
useful It would provide the future citi/cns 
with a mental e«\uipment that they would 
find of great material and moral ntiliU It 
would, in addition, put a period to the process 
that was constantly gnawing at the rural 
population 

No trouble had been tahen to provide this 
kind of education in that part and even 
perhaps in other parts of India Schooling 
was, in consequence, doing much harm — and 
not good— -whether regarded from tiie point 
of view of the individual or of society as a 
whole It turned the growing boy into a 
stranger to the very place of the birth 

Instead of inspiring him with love for the 
peaceful, simple environment m which he had 


Ins being, it made him peculiarly susceptible to 
the lure of city lights and city cvcitcmcnts 
Instead of making him a bettor farmer, who 
could grow two grains of wheat — two pods 
of cotton— where only one was produced 
before, and something of a busmc^^ man, who 
showed discernment in choaing his crops and 
in effecting their sale, it implanted in him the 
"urge’ to seek clerical Mork, so ill-paid ns to 
chain him to a narrow unhealthy evisteuce 
in a city slum 

I ducation should ha\ e fostered lu the 
young man gpititude towards his parents who 
had made it possible for him to acquire it 
It, on the contrary, made him an upstart He 
considered himself to be far superior to his 
“elders ” 

I ha\e spoken advisedly of the boy, ratlier 
than of the girl The phy sical, domestic, 
social and moral needs of women had hardly 
been in the minds of men who originally 
dcs^jned schemes of study Some effort had 
been made during recent y ears to take them 
into account but the result had been 
haphazard 

No wonder that schooling often left tlie 
real girl largely untouched It hnd hnrdh 
more effect upon her than avater on a duck’s 
back Or else it disquieted her and made 




(ptrfjUil Kfiphk V |iw>' ' 

0 tU p»rlorm n« tte m '» «t* “J * ii h t 
to.. 

the «cb«l« of b>» '«»' 

1 er a disturbing f.»ctor m the fniiil' 
viUagc in which her life t'"'"' ^ 

‘'hnDhig%at Sinhjce dcci led to alter th 

Kjstem so that the girl* 
reeened education wonld ht better into 
natural snrroiuidings B) ®n doing be woo 
not onlj increase indiaidual 
happmejs but would also rcnioaelhe 
objection that the farmer^ had to « 

their children to school Vs soon as tbc> 
beeame convinced that their boas ana g 
would not become divorced from *"^*^*1^ 
surroundings and drift to cities i> 
would he was convinced, whole hcarte v 
operate with him m filing the -ehool houses 
to their utmo t capacity p. 

To carry nut the idea was not ea«v _,_i 
where clTorts had been made to P'® ' , . 

bias’ to education but the re«nUs ha 
been brilliant 


< oUl as dd the millmsida of 

~>jp,;sr.ia‘'i!r.u7.of';r"' 

shn Bhagvat bmhjie did not let the fear 
of possible failure deter hmi from making 
the attempt It Inalh necessitated tho entin. 
Wcastiog of the «iheme of studies and the 

jcoiopilatioM of a set of text books for USD in 

the schools 111 his 'tlate 

Mil 

I have not the space to enter into detail 
Nor wool 1 details be of interest to the general 

Suffice It to say that some of the subjects 
considered essential eUewhere were, upon 
careful cxaroimtioo, found to be not of 
sufficient importance to be retained in the 
cumculum Their elimjnation meant, for one 
thiu" the shortening of the total school 
cnod by one whole year The release of 
the children one v ear earlier from the school 
appealed to the peasants 
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The girl<( wcio nndc froo just at % time 
*whcn thej could be useful m the home 
What ^sas atiU more iiupoitaut education 
would not stand in the way of their mnimgc 
cspccnlU in view of the fact that the mai nage 
age was rising in the State 

The boys too, would leave school when 
thc) could do almost a man » work Their 
p irents could haie the bencht of their toil 
in the fields without fear of interference from 
the educational authorities 

The shortening of the school period was 
not deemed so imi>ortant however as to 
preclude the State from adding to the curn 
culum a few subjects that it considered vital 
to lural well being One of these was 
gardening 

Sliri Bhaavat Sinhjee insisted that each 
school shoula be set in a garden plot and 
that this plot should be kept in as good % 
condition as po'eible by the pupils and 
teachers The soil of Gondal, while fertile. 


IS dn and the rainfall scant) The cultiva 
lion of annuals and e\en peicnnials iiuolves 
therefore back breal mg toil Prizes and 
exhibition Avcrc founded to stunnlate eudea\ our 
in this direction 

\IV 

n e readers speciallj compiled for use 
m the schools also contained matter extolling 
the glory of country life and the inotbeiland 
Here is a piece selected from one of them 

feauraahtra • the favouriie linil of the Jjord 
Krishna t is a gem upon the earth Ifer preen 
T^tation Bootnea the e>e Beauty dwells m her 
tteca and streams How I love to roam over 

the green j aaturea 

Alany ] ving streams l3o v over the breast of 
‘s*UTa®Ktta Their banks sv tnesa every day an 
asseoibtage of birds chirping as they lightly s t 
npon the low bent branches of trees 


■ The ane ent name of Katt a var 
t Lord Krishna built Pwartajun on the western 
most po nt of Kathiawar and also that of Jnd a 
and d ed near \ eiavnl in the southern part of the 

Peniasala 
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Hen. th« farmers fink ruaiic 
balhd. The >outi- foth play m the cwl 'Mw 
of the tamarind an I nini h.rtMnd seek 

m Tanons rural pamos-hockcv htd^-nd se« 
rrrcsthnp and the like tnek* some 

by showing their sjeight of hanA 
defeat their rivals by tbeir agilitv ,hc 

The hearts of the aged lejoiee as they wateh inc 
innocent frolics of the boy« ,.mtpciio 

J.”.' ‘'^n.'K'v'Vri.C s 

votive clav memorials in>mortali2iD.^<.^*af^^| 

Sr .iid”*!?™ s," - 

of^olnnderCTs'“*Th^’"sel'”lw[^re th nseKea the 

“‘"th,. „ „„ und Tlci.c m ““m 

?U. » 

.dhar. tt.nl., of 

TlUajre in nuest of lucK T1 e suir'u <" . 

presented to pne» « The Their lot 

ipinnng wheel dunns ‘^\ ***'„ J , m to 

removes dependence They evil 

waste lu eindal roongenns 
tbonghts and desi^ms to tack 

Their life belies tho libel tha womn uv^ 

inteUsence They are horrified at 
shad w of sin 

\V 

ahe.c expedients hive been 
forcing tbo pace of hleracj i , 

the so called "weaker’ a« 
fruit that has resulted frotti education been 

.-e,ai -o 

iinnifeit ifcH m tho homo- 


homo betUr tikeii core ol It is pit™' 

tl,ttcompnUio...v.ll not have to bo oppbea 

tocnsotetho.onngster. thnt f "I 

to Sic jouiig cibicotMl motheis the nd.»n 

‘’'"staLucoofciollygitbere.l lor Slot« 

a s,;: 

popSitLin Oondtl ..as at ochool .n 1925 
rhe .»!rcentago to. Eombai alas only . 25 
The pace of fcmimnc literacy 
oortainb been loroeJ The figures rcrta.mng 
to male bteracs maU that fact particularly 

‘'%e po, cent, go .n bonJal avas b aalibo n. 
Itonibar It atas ' ah Eat for the compnlsorj 
Jkment .ntroiluccd by the Maharaja Shri 
Ehaoaat '-inhic Goiifial aaoiild haae been 
bebindEonib.) an le.pect of e"'' 71“" 

instead of being arell ill adaance of that 

' pars 111 admini.tration as '* 


m the worid'race becniisc most of her rulere 
are 1 fear content wttli disehnrging the 
n«r-!> routine of 'idministratioii or are 
Si.ioscd to be timorou- v *°7l 

«ho ''hilo Tcfimng to bo rash, imII taho all 

the n ks necesvnr) m the mtercsta of 
iiUnncement cm alone help our people to 
kome op to tb. level of other nations m 
rcspeit of Jitencv 


/buddha’s hermitage 

)la K r lAI ASH U 


1 U Itaia riha the «al.aaionn. Eoddl" 

, Lna,n,,'«_e,,«a^^^^^ 

pkaSttg V™.-''!’ •>" 

career .i /•, 

';«» •iSsrS"' 

— \uaa Chwans Tr«os »l on 

Thn^puU''l>'~o nu'^b 

Great Teacher that ta Hien was 
tcar« when lie ' i-ited the ]>lac» 
p. 83). 


• rie IIill t\ i:. idtiitilied 1>> ( unning 
h mi, but he could find none of the cavc- 
bou'csde *.ribcdbj tho two Chute e pilgnm 
\!tcr ( uuuingl am strious e^lontion of the 
Rainr sites ha-, been prutnalh uivon up 
bv "the Archaeological ‘'urvcv of ludua 
lortuiately public intcrr t lias menaced and 
somethmgis being done b% that new motive 
\nd the din overt of the actual hcnnitage 


of tilt, ‘Nakvnniuui wc ' 


c to that itidiv idual 


public interest 

I^bit Vn''u«t Mr 1’ C Chaudhiin, a 
member of the Indian Civil Service, posted 
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rni: modern revie>\ ior ieduuauy, 1033 


111 clnigo ot the Bihir Siib divnsion of the 
I’atin District invited me to see the wes 
vvhicli he ^loug with a BiumcsG monk (Rev 
kuindinvi) Ind discovcrei? J he locition 
fuUv igiced with the descnjition left bv the 
( luiiese pilgrims Scveril nvea hid been 
clcaied ind tlnco wore discovered ind cleircd 
in n \ presence linking i total of about 11 
1 1 _’ T shall biieflv dc'cnbo tlicn chaiictir 
istic 



Ironi the foundations of the old 
^nlaccs of Bimln^-ara discovcied and snrM^od 
by the late A H Jackson a loid branche'? 
oil to the cast which his I cen recently 
unproved bv the Burmese monl Ivanndmya 
Beyond a iiviilet an ancient load about 
2 mile-' long 12 or It ft wide, buvit of 
locks 111 the manner of th<* forUficfltioO 
walln on the Rajgii Hills, tint js without 
any mortal, leads up to the boiithcm Hill 
<ncr a narrow valley On the wij there 
arc two groups of ancient brick", marking 
the sites of two '‘liipn^ fhero i-. no doubt 
tint the road is the same which the ChinCbC 


accounts note ns the road built by King 
Bimbisan There is a ravine in front 
of the ‘•ontherii ridge wbicb vtis walled 
lip 111 llic same ashlar style, nnd 

served as i deep reservoir One range of 
hills Stan la on the north and the other on the 
south the two being connected on the cast 
Ihe reserroii J« in the middle jmt below the 
'•onthirn ringc J lie civ os ire situated m 
the face of the sonthtrn range Ihcy arc all 
intitnl but have been improved artificiallv, 
h ivingbeoci in places walled up ui the same sty Ic 
IS tin R ijgir fortification* About six of them 
irefairlv large and others small Tn one of thc«e 
civestheteis an ascetic bed made in large 
bricks, and in that cave an linage of the 
lliickUia was inst illcd^ fraijcocnta of which arc 
still to be seen One fragment bcaiingnn 
inscription in the script of the 10 th century 
\ i» has been presented by Mr Clnudlnin 
to the I’atna Museum Tt is evident tint one 
of these caves which arc almost itv a group 
was occupied by the Buddhi One cave, the 
roof of which Ins now collapsed, was conncc- 
tc<l with a south facing cave, 111 c the one 
described by the Chincbe pilgums as the 
Buddha’s cave A large, beautiful valley lies 
to the south and the range oi nthor the udge 
stands abruptly above it On tho top of the 
eaves there was a monastery where an image 
was discovered last year but «incc stolen by 
the dealers ot Bdiar A buel be iiing a name 
in Chinese, was discovered there It has been 
presented by Mi Clnudhuri to the Patna 
Museum Several small things and punch 
marked coins have also been found there 
To the oast on the summit of the mountain 
remains of a large sfiipn or temple in bricks 
are to be found I had last month some 
bricks bioiight to the Patna Museum from the 
latter site, niul one from the top of tho caves 
AH tiicsc bear Brahini letters and irrow-maiks 
indicating the right direction to the mason 
One Bnhnu letter seems to hive a vowel 
mark in the stale of Blnttiprolu which 
would mean that the writing at Rnjgir must 
be several centuries older than Asoka Xhose 
bnck letters will be soon published The 
letter*, were inscrihed bcfoic the bricks were 
burnt. 

I give here photognplia of some of the 
cave" 
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Inter or o« a cave ba^ 

broken remains oi an 

Tlo aesiiplion «f 
aw«nB(15c»l 1 la's ! 

correapncds iMtli some detni 
still in «W(( t g 

Tbesummt ot S^'^Ves" 

u bnfc to *outh 

and niTTOw (fom tbc 

There s a brek I Anra on w 
borders of a steep Pf« P « *L 
irestern enl the <loot opens to tnc 
cat. 

Tits 18 the on the 

top ol tbe group of cas cs over 
looking the \allc) to the sou 
The c'l^c of the Ruddhn 
wo lid be tl c one facing «o«th 
below tl c momsteT) 

Vccording to 1 a llicn (p 
thc«c caves had been in ovi« on 
before the time of tl c Bu 


ll wL'*’' 


ISl 

rhe IrJals and others had 
used tl em 

-iiiai ( hwang !, biographer 

,a,a tbit lie immtimt « « 

nmelrl ce sio i of rieljee llie 

1 1 I Iiltii c (p 114) This 
H trie The northern portion 
of the ridge does look like a 
\ ilture 

Here we hate remains going 
tl aud beyonl the time of the 
Buddhi ‘^ome of the bnck 
1 nldmg^ were certainly contem 
pornry inth the Buddha and tl e 
Ch esc a ithors has e recorded 
tne arch-cological informtion 
that thej were built bj Bimbi nra 
Thi« seems to be confrroed bv 
the n«cnbcd bnck« 


>■ _ i 1 

.■> ji * ^ ^ ^ ^ i 

CndbtakuU Cares Taken from the h 11 opi>os le 
(Dark »r«ts are care-moutb ) 



A PLANET AND A STAR 
Ih N VGl^DKANAUI (tI^PTA 
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XMII 

TN tht ilcnc, ^,ul ,olitu,lc of the ^k 3 

1 Miniclu fell to mu.m? nloiul for he xra*. n 
thinker li> nature nnd habit I «» thinkin« 
lie «a.d tint ^hat we haae ecn " o 
neither Ter\ c\lrnorilinnr> nor qmu unexp.tel 
The human luni-^ that we Ime een are anr! 
much like ourrehe- There h of lourTimc 
ijifltrenco, but that is becnure nature dot# not 

respect- the people that we hne retn 

rife w.Id“ fSn" people' are^ have jSVreft" n 

t Oman who are charscd like an olitrie bat^ t 
lutl whom wo can touch onh at om- ^ ^ 
that matter there are fish^oS the'Anflt LS 
ffive an electric shock that would kill a ho?I« 
and render a man unconscious for a tune Of 
tho achievement of science haac m a mb/ 

"SB 

sions’ Are jou satisfied ordisappomkl?’ ^ 
Orion was also thoughtful but he an»were.l 

Ol re'! ^0 "“"” ^ <h«.ppom^l 

Uiire IS not a ouixotic quest and wo ^ not 
looking for wonder- Neither do miracles hap^n 
m nature ■\\ hat we saw at Opi has wmvinml 
us of the po— iblities of p-ychic powers It wa'. 
no niagic no di-plaj of hypnotic power The 
people there seek no publicity AVhat we 
was a privilege and not a -how There are 
undoubtedlj >pirUual powers latent m some nf 
not all of us to which we hi3e given no thought 
A\ e have not seen enough of this newworf l 
to be able to form a compreben«ive opinion 
Ihit our adientiu.. ha b en well worth the n k 
and the tronbl We Imr ,trt.iml> adlelio 
the 'tore of our knowledge ” 

Orion IS right’ I obsencl -for be bn ren-oii 
on his -ido. Me woiill hne leen di appointe*! 
if we were looking out for nurael s an 1 then 
we would haie been fooli h If u could W 
lOMblo logo round the whole nniver-e we 


^n of . !® not ‘lie oonfii 

ion ot top'3 tiirvjdoni ’ 

’'tinii'l", ‘nKuroJoi" 
lion 'Ik** **' freaks ns docs the human iinagina 
and '* enough of imaginnrj crenlure- 

^v n !" «''0,^'nibnn ^l^hts alone to fill 

Morf. 'V‘‘' oonfu-ion and chaos 13} 

biiiisci^r tn ftift of iinngmatton man fancies 
SfoL But most of the 

Shwork ^ k ^1”"''’' I'Hogination is mere 
Kh n m,r fine*. f«t human child 

3i>tore of x! ‘"P ,?l“rpetl on its back The 
wWffi «I>o caned out 

winged bulls had seen both hulls and wmea 

Snn nn,l l,,™/ '™"» “nil n^ mpli. Iho 

and angels avere shaped out of livinrr 
man^n^i huiuan eye had seen Hi^ 

iipifiiP 

nobody Since it deal- onVv" n i.i 

p”Snfit"r'*^otosqt^ otlferporid- and 

»".l ««.! „ol bcTC .o ™* ™‘ 

It cuinot bedenie) ihitmii.r.^ ^ 

intention are mexlinn i.hirv power' of 

the iiiiner-e follows l.vM ‘1*^ ortlenng of 

Hws and there a im m >"'»nit.ible 
an irre i>oiisiblc not of llm caprice nnd 

exist and the law of ''Inch life can 

Then I' d o the liw^f ^ftion bj feitili ntion 
thatwc ciU dcath^ It L 1’®,'"'^'''^'*'’''- <;l'ange 

under othci ion htion' ther.v.«!*' ® that 

dlflerent rim pr ncmS® of life niaj be 

‘tologj maj «ml pbj 

denvel from -oiuw otber'‘'^»’i 
to us there lun be L Ur I n “l'"' 

Ix-iles tho the matiru! of il?»“’' ' ProJuctiou 
m>5 Im> i«tcl].4nc^ of i‘® 1 «"l ‘here 

what wo losess '1‘fluent kind from 

« At tlie sime time, there is 
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a ri?il uiiiforniin hi 
thit «nnnot he vi-^hted - = ^ 

law of progT<-«-e t.-he t -nt H* 

we finl that man re embl Y“ 

Knee and our cou iii ui* _,™l,t u> a -trt I' 

n, do eh Bit nre "C with mm _ 

that the erolution of „.,, t the I r^ Th 

^Nehave con Lmtly to ginnl . h« 

Timption that the pro^e = o^nce Tb bn 

htn.1.1 by our knowledge '"VAf'h^ bean an 

’imilianty between the 1 aith an hi: 

«u*p«te<f for a our own 

fominate enough to verify phnet m P' 

But what are two X we know gi 

the co=mogomy of creation ^ tie 

of the vaslne®' of crcate^l ®b] p|,„et wn er; 

the nn.ver^’On ‘‘ome p«pl^ P^ll „v 

known to W3 the beginning of mW ^ 
mark the end of human intelb^«« j „j 
I do not tay that wc Lave co‘"« VL % u there i t> 
the evolution of the huma (,f {, 

nothing m nature to prevent tlm ev^ 
other ncee as mivnor to ,h e u a ' 

brute creation '' « ii l it not evi l a b, 

figure of speech but why ‘houU it no ^ 

a reality among another nee . being* we " 

no knowlwlge ? In imagin n, ® ^lo «* * 

always think . I'VX^wing on the hack t 

n mbu« round the bend the w s wouH * 

anl the ethereality of the thru compared to * 

hsTP no difficult) in a ihii of k 

wh ch OUTS woul I be as elemen y ^ i 

mollu^ Of course the Pby^^l bape^n^ , 

cannot be ignoreil for they m I fimre i® 

mental enuipment, but beauty . j beneiolent , 

t,ot.r,«i •''S, “ih It' I”' 

onW of intelligence * -'"be a eaUow® and 

anl features of an k^Io may w 
hanlene.1 cnmmaL » ‘ of a nee 

why esnnot we imagine the exiraorbnar' 

to whom the po»‘e“ ion oi ^ j^n^niUi 

gift, who msv know by ^^icb anij 

learn by much patient *™'y, _,,,Y coropicbent 

who«e pursuit of * 

things of which we have rev m 1 

Maruchi psuse.1 and ^ o»ir^>»<“ 

dont know alwut being® bciv bkc our 

We have not ‘«n ^ ^ long way 

machine Our ricc “Prrrcbincrv ’ 
aheol in the invention °* "\|^ "<.h, ibcre «« a 
‘\e® grimly retor^ „„k.i.g 

lime when our nnee-tdr «pv,eT tboi»sbt ‘t* 
mechanical men anl women in j ^ 

machine* Haven t you ^a tromen 

machine-male thing® , mccbioicsl work 

which moved about, <1 1 °o anl motw 

anl which hal stoc‘/.r®aMaciW to believe that 
for hearts * ^len hsl the ai ihem*elve« of 

they couU nake frcflto^s j s j^rtnnateh 
metal inateal of fle®h nr of the whole 

the danger of the an I w»l I ami t*”* 

race wa« perceiie«l m " 


^ upenor machinery now How 

^Uutullketoh'aveawifcof shining ®toel 

1, Ginimet* .leucedanl Miruchi proceeded 

Linimct cannot move forward 

*‘^*1^1% all alono the line or rather ditferent 
b'"‘ ’X ^Se of ‘be human ra« 

Inl ihTwe^ among the greate t that our wor 
* known concerned them elve® mo=th with 
irtwc pwblcm® an 1 the que tioning* of he 
i.r.^ Then followeil the raiction anl man 
ill li^thoagbts to miterial things mven 
f L l licoverie® the fashioning of machin 
“ “• mcthanieal contrivance® the emplov 

. f r hT^wn purpo e of the mysterious and 
Tvol abl aSnc.es of nature The ,e®n!t wa® 
inespU am ^ ..,„tual decadence of the ricc 

the bmttn /’f g t1,e los, of a sen®® of 

front of things m our nature 

f be „c3t<i potbiog and all 

^ he An do « to make u«e of materials that 
^1 It k If be manofactures «team an I 

and bariies-es them m his •ersice he 
o elcctriciu a am create® 

“ TAn fAm ^Kb IS made or the cotton 
; aM w^l out of which he makes bis clothing 
1® Of all living lb>n'’s on e?«b man alone ha.s 
» 1 sa/,iiIiv nf tar sraring Most other creatures 

W Mtta'ly A.k2b,y..tth,. 

h". ^ 

Ul US niimlh tlo.o to the ETOiin 1 to in 

we tensify the rcrercu«®ion A vulture or an es^Ie 
nd .oars high up in the •ky but its eyes are always 
nl «eokin" for camon or prey upon which it may 
,twoor> down It IS man alone who i= curious 
1 aboui the he-ivenly bo-l.e® and it this cunos- 
_ ity that his brought u here B it it i® not by 
mechanical flights or a multiplicitv of 
invention® that human nnturo i® upUfteil Thero 
^ 13 an unseen ladder of the spirit of which the 

, a top cannot be teaehol but which we mu®t keep 
st^ddy mounting if we wi®U to ri«e highirm 
the region of the spirit 

,1, Doe® not the que-t of th<. spint, 1 a ke<k 

^ leal towanl® my®t.ci m and .=, it not a]=o n 
?Atk fict that the pursuit of science incline® the 
Itor mind towards ngno*(ici«m. if not athei®in 
V * It ell depend upon how you look at the-e 

iof thing® properly balanceil mini wdl not shy 

7k either at mystiei®m or amiostieism Let u« 
if u in 1 1 upon the ab®olute fearle-ene®® of thought 
uni •‘u* nltermo-t frankne®® of espre® ion T' 


strictly prohibitoil 
now confined to n 
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isl 


min \\'i\o -wVs to iiij lifj nn i -«e 

or who 1 iJt Ills mcinin? in a mi«t of wonl 
1-5 not i nn ti«" V ruil ni^Ptic i- ono ixhoin nr 
i.in D-ip ct vViouAi li'- 3ifiicu\l to tmil t 

tinil Intn nilliont an cflort He. Jin'* tliourlit 
mi 0 niul Icitncil more than ne have Wc nre 
nn'*Uti \ heeiiHo we Ium not reailiel h>s Icrrl 
ASouW not nn ifjnojnnl iiMiger \i< romplotiU 
nn tiheil hy thi-^ miehine ^ you for that 

rea on tail Isabor nnl Iiammet nn tic^ * It is 
linn alenal whether wo are reft-rrin^ tomochauHm 
or spirit real] ni Vinl n for mist ij arc wo 
not liemmel in h> it on ill ili« fh f on anil 
the im een the known an 1 the iiiiknow-n are all 
full of mj'tPtt liewiusf. th tc are x.irliin liws 
that weiinlcrtinl certain thm^- ihu t in hr 
expliincil It iloo^ not follow tint mj-'tcri c ins 
to bt the pmlominant note thr Highoiil emlion 
The realm ol the unknown imi t nlw ivs rem iin 
hrgir than the area of llu 1 nown in<l nn ten 
H inseparable from thu wlinb h unknown 
Real nn t!ci-»m is the veil which all atouml 
u« anil which man r\cr 'ocks to pemlntr 
occnsionallj with some eucce«' but more often 
111 anm 

^^hat IS culled ngnosti<.i«in i m reality 
nothing more than a confe««ion of unonner the 
tnahilily to lift the veil tint biHIt' us tveiy 
where Th.i« is nn nttitivle wUkIi raa% ^ com 
mended for its hoiie-ty but it i-* le«-* en«i to 
un ler tnnd tho position of an atheist fo 
emphasi e n negative i« iiierelj a trick ofrlutoric. 
\M\eii Ml nvhei I aehcmently denies the exi lence 
of God or a 1 ir t Cut e h« mrrei> pit* a 
negntion ngamst in nffirmalion But the po«e 
of an nthei-t is i‘onietime« ludicioiisly «ill> 
Take the ca«e of thi man who took out his 
wiitcli and placed it on a table mil ‘loffinglj 
declared If there i» a God let Him strike me 
dead in five minutes When the five minutes 
were over be triumphantly announced ‘That 
proves that there la no God riidentlj that 
man expected God to obey hjs order and to 
launch a thunderbolt at him within the stiptiKl 
cd time The believers m the deitj Wing in 
nn o\orw helming majority the unbeliever makes 
him«elf important b> blatant theatnealily 'Men 
who are absorbed in the pursuit of setmer 
frequently drift awaj from belief in a creator 
becaii 0 they can find nothing behind the laws 
of nature and material phenomena But can any 
one deny the exi lenee of an nil j ervading 
Energy which i-. the mainspring of nil pheno 
menu 7 If one closes his ej es nnil denies the 
existence of the «un m the heavens it menns 
the temporary blindness of that mm and not 
the non-exi tenco of the «un It is perfectly true 
that there is no iptical evidence of the Deity as 
there IS of the sun but the evidence of the 
i not always conclusive and eonietinies it is even 
deceptive A nipnly ncgitive frame of mind 
leads us nowh re I’o itivc phenomena cannot bt 
explaineil by a negative cause If we content 


ourselves by nttnbiiting everything to some Ivws 
of nature h tin wlioli crcitiou cxplaitii-d hj n 
niimlier of blind forces tmilluiiiinflteil by any 
intelligence * Can tin uuuitelligent hw produce 
an intelligent being ^ We men tin le our-clves 
on bung the lorils of cnation while wc know 
ven little of ircitim We never dreim of 
slullifvmg oiiT'clves by ndmiUing that wi. tire 
devoid of intciiigi.ni.0 nnd yet wo unhosit itingly 
assirlthit the power or tlie engtry or the liw 
tint cnatis Us imd whiih has crciteil the 
univcr-o is ilc«titit(e of inlolligentc I« not lhi< 
rank sophistry* We may rightly pie id ignorance 
of the nature of the nltimntc power behind aU 
tniition, wc may J«*tiy coivfiss out milnlity to 
coinprciicml it hut on what grounds can we ileny 
the vorv existence of such ii Power 7 

I<et u- for the niovitucut Icive out of con«i 
deration (he wonders niiil ihn magnitude of 
crcnUoti Take merely the singular complexities 
of liuinm nature When a great ilnnntist 
••kilfuUy porlmys various chvrnctcr*, brings, oiit 
tlicir several triits in the movement of the 
drama when he depict* tho strength and 
weakness of man nnd woman show* ns the hero 
nnd the villain, the currents and umlcreurronts of 
motive and action namU with the haul of « 
master the glowing light of love, tho n,d of 
wrath and (he nurplo of ntt'Sion wo are lo't in 
luiinirUion of tho giimi* that created such viiil 
and iife*like pictures of hum in niture Do we 
look upon the dnmaii t ns i mm of "upenor 
inlelhgence or one lucking witelligenco * Anvl 
what arc the i>ortrtuts of fiction nnd drama 
companHl to the realities of human n lUiri * 
Was there ever «ueh a «tmnge coiiglonienition of 
tontndictioii', so strange a medley of good nnd 
evil, «uch smug nnd boundless self complacence * 
Tlie ughe«t man m the world is perfectly «alis 
fieil with his features when he look* at the gli«s 
No luaii or woman can di cover any blemish m 
him elf or herself Not one in n thousind is 
capable of forming nn nccumte nnd impartial 
c tinwte of hunseU The prickings of conscience 
are rarely felt its still smiill voice is ei«i!y «tiflid, 
I'very living human being is buoyed up with a 
cunous sen'C of superiority In their heart of 
hearU very few men nlmit that they are 
mfenorto any other men The clown with the 
tinkling fools cap on his head considers himself 
as impoitanl n peroOnage as a kinj. with his 
crown Physicihy we are all «hapel alike but 
no man cm he nn^lnkell for another The 
natures of no two men are absolutely alike 
I» this endless variety in the mil t o! a do e 
similirity the outcome of a blind blundering 
Taw unendowed with roason * The power that 
has constituted human nature is not only cxeep 
tionally intelligent but must liave a rare sense 
of humour, for who except a great humori t could 
have created the niiiil of man so entirely 
«itisfic(] With itself and perfectly unconscious of 
any blemishes ? And to complete the contra 



A PlANET AM) A STAR ISl 

h.™ «»" Sk” V" ‘S y"”™ S 

With an iJea of permanence m f e jniJst of ^alls ^hich forme.l a 

impertnance. He /““'f ^f^snuarc The A\all3 ?)ere about t^venty 

life ns if he had all eternity at his dispo iL pw sq epTpn feet broad at the top 

TtaA., ot th« ..ceminly ““''t ‘’'irl, “ hI .,«S ™“b “eS m . ™(o™ 

him the slishfe^t uneasiness or hesitation lie i r,^— ^nne nnother There were four 

bmlUout of the .lu,t S m th" four wills exactlj m the middle 

thinks will List for all time and all his pirns are ^ c^.^e nf a «(iuare was n"-orou«ly 

male without rertnl for the brevity of the ^in lf„Um J IreJf^herl All oie hous^ were 

of hfe. An I all the r,hrfonnT^ua«1; and they were nil very 

him, silent-footed and keen-ey^, difierencc being only m the 

the hour to strike when he will P«t !hlr«guares The streete were straight 

hind to snatch the min awiy from the tn^st of one another at right rngles From 

life Todenyfteex^tence of an aUWi^ Z a^we coull -ee that thi city was divided 

to deny ourse sixteen equBl squires with a square park 

each People of both sexes were sauntering 
the prki. Mamchi told Nabor to select the 


him. silent-fw^ and keen^y^. 'Ka.iin„ u>r difference being 

the mlt of «.ze of The strreU 

. , was divided 

all understanding Deit;- is ^to deny ourselves ^ 

even a glimmer of intelligence. ^ „£ both sexes 

^laruchi was m R mood of introspection and told N - , 

exaltation. wis lea«t crowded and to alight 

Tcry carefully Circling slowly over the city 
AlA Nabor discovered that one of the parks was 

Presently, Miruchi’s mood changed and he d^^^rted There were no promenmiers 

be'nn talking of the next objective of our flight. only n few couples were seat«l in some 

•W e hive so fir,' he said, besn kwpmg to our oj^ours ^aboT silently and softly alighted in 

time table anl following a preixrmged pro- , he middle of the paiL 

gramme. Our first descent waJ at Opi aw«‘ was directed to remim at his post 

whn.h of course we knew nothing eiu we wvrv descended to the grass and 

lucky in finding the moniste^ looked around. As we did eo n tall and strongly 

hive been moving about according to . .j weiriog a kind of uniform stepped 

At Sipri we ha-l a splendil time and from the shade of a tree and accosted us 

the forest was al*o on our programme CTofflr in some language which we could not 

been m clover all along ?'®*|Jfniure and.^tand. Miruchi replied in the languige 


anything that may be cillcd 
^\e intend visiting other pUces of *bich 
l»«nBUbnt »br not ol-o top 'lo'," «" * 
place about which we have heard n,trtn 

WomdUrko nolhios bolW -otJ Orion 
his eyes brightening , ii„_. 

I know,^ responded Maruchi. yo» 

’ J_.i «.n not turn TOur b-wts 


the rvil stufl and will not At thor head wis a 

anything Let us alight at the first I rge officer and who happen 


which we ha I learned at Opi and Sipri thnt 
we were travellers and be mentioned the name of 
the Dimato The watch or policeman shook 
his beai took up a horn that was dangling at 
his aide end blew a loud blast upon it. In an 
increiUblv short time eight or ten other men 
wearing mmilar uniforms came up at the double 


who looked like 

happened to know the language 

we enme across had lenmed to speak The dialogue that 

“\greed, briefly replied Orion , . . i,/. ,»,o took place between him and Maruclii was 
. W. ™ llj,.2 yery h-t T 'f S. b.shly mKrtslm- 
forest several hundr^ miles h«hrat .1.- xt.« n««>F « 
puml o,rr Ibe ti.U.r.Kd ,6«1 [• Jj™;' 


drw ...r .be b.n';r,s:>.«a 

an I smooth like gta«", broad rivers with P 
«lrTe^ the flowing waters «« 

•unbght. The day was waning and wa 

• a hour to sunset. .!« JH"* " l4ig 


di tince of about a hundred merely said, ‘But that is not permiit^ Y 

range of low hills an 1 beyond t^t toe ^,jy by one of t 

omlmes of the white towers of ” Mamcbi 

the sun slowly sinking behind it . 

.. ,p tiis ria se* and dneciw 


The officer asked ®y which gate did you 
wter the city * . 

Maruchi replied ‘We did not enter the 
city by any gate. We came down from the 

*^^'nie officer did not show his astonishment 
by so much as the flicker of an eyeli 1 He 
■ly said, *Bot tbit is not permuted You 
only come into the city by one of the 
gates \ou are all under arrest' 

•On what charge ? 


lx.ke.1 at U through his gla ‘e* and Trespass end there may be other charges 

appToaebrtt offence to pass over the city 


liabor to make for it As bad — , 

wo look up the gh'iies which . . ,be throngh the eky 

passcl to ns and were at once etrock oy ^ ignorant 

Pnmnness an 1 precision wbat travellers and are knawn^ 

been des gne<! Close to the biUs wct® (. jjjo monks of Opi 

looked like a number of villas, a That does not concern 

Well laid out gardens and from t _b,tp 
*traight wide road to the city It "* 

24-7 


You may tell 

our story to the Commander of the Qty Wa ^ 
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must nl«o tike tlmt thing that jou lia\c brought The Commaitilcr of the AVhitc City,’ corrccfofl 


with you 
micliine. 
Tlua 


And ho made n mote towm^s the tho olheer 


AV« iniKhofl out of tlie jnrk down a straight 
iiiis \siio ccUmg serious Tlie\ might ilti^ '‘trect for some mmute*, iKo othcer and Ins men 
the mnchino about and damago it senouslj mirrbing in front and behind u*. o turned 

Jlinichi shouted out an order to Kalwr llio to tho right and entered a hrge, square building 

machine was fitted with thin copper wires thM gttardeil by «omo men who were eUndmg rjgm 

ran around the frame in parallel lines and and looking straiglit iii front of them Jio 

winch could be chargcil with electricity bj were taken into a hare room with some benches 

merely pressing down a switch and there was a and were told curtly to wait 
Regulator for the roltage Mariiclu quickh Orion chuckled ‘This is sofnclhing like an 
followed tho officer and warned him not to adtenture and we maj find our«elve« in a light 

touch the machine as it was dangerous to do place’ 

so The man looked at Manichi with conlemp Oanimct was still gloom> lie «nid,‘\wd 

tuous incredulity and went up and laid his wo may find it difficult to get ouh’ 
hand upon the muchino The neat inMiiit he Xlanichi win calmly looking about him He 

was reeling back, trembling from heal to foot, obscaw^, ‘We have been here only a little while 
with his eje bulging out of his hcil and and we nro not yet free to go about ns wo like 
beals of per«piraiion on hi« forehead Mean But have you noticed anj thing particular about 
while Miiruchi had surreptitiously nulldl out a the people here? 

par of thin rubber gloves and drawn them \Vc had all done «o It wn« the utter absence 

over his finger* without being nolice<l by any of the feeling of curiosity The guards and their 

of the men who bad rushed to the help of tlicir officers had practicalli asked us no questions 

officer with a cn of dismay As the shock and had expresscl no surprise at our hating 
was not a severe one the officer soon rccotoreil come through the air On the street very few 
and Maruchi told him that the warning should people had turned their heads to look nt us 
not have been disregarded Nert he lmn«olf Whatever liie feelings and wcilne es of the-e 

went up leisurely to the maclimc and laid his people curm itj was not among them 

hand upon it with perfect imconcern and of The officer who Imd arre»tetl us came in and 

course without any ill efTcct The officer and beckoneil to us to follow him M’e pns«ed 

his men stated at Mnruchi and ourselves some through two other rooms and fouml oura®Ues 

what shaken out of their stolidiiv Tlioy must m the presence of a large and stout man with 
have been convinced that we were wiz iras and n rounil ficc and fierce mustachios and small 
what they had ]ust seen was our magic They ferret like eyes Ho was rolling on some cushinns 
did not ogam attempt to touch the machine of and looked up sharply ns we entered ‘IVho 
approach it very close, but neither had they any are vou? he interrogated sharply 
intention of leaving us alone The officer Mnruchi courteously replied, ‘We are traveller' 
ordered us to accompanj them to the Com from n distant country’ 

tnander ‘Wliy did you not seek admission at one of 

'laruchi turned towards us We cau asV the eitcsT 

'We were not aware that it was necessary mid 


Nnbor to snitch off the current and wo cap 


boiml the machine and leave this place TbesO uo were flying through the nir’ 
men will never venture to laj their hands upop Wou are not birds or bats and We have not 
the m whine again Or, we maj go with these heard that men can fly ' 

men and see the matter through 1 do not Tt la a new invention By and bj, mauj 

believe there is any actual danger What d® others will be flying like ou'selves’ 
you say ? ‘Not in tho White City No innovations are 

We said we would not run away without permitted here ’ 
seeing something of the pUce ‘We shall Matuchi held his peace The stout man 

perhaps see only the four walls of a prison' looked at a small Him man who was sitting in 

gninihled Ganimet but he would not be left « corner turning over the pages of a very large 
behind Maruchi told the officer we were ready book Tlie Commander asked him 'What is tho 

to accompany him to the Commander punishment for flying over the White City?’ 





Book Reviews 


Books m ihc pnncipal BiMpe-m and 

Mticle-V ^knowlclwl, nor can any enquiries reUting 

for renew cannot ^ of book review, and noUces w 


EHOUSH 

Staafon Coif (Allen and Infm), •«* PP _ . 

In Ibis third and final ^muKo 

Prof nattmaon makes a very flarwg 

toihestndyof the problem o‘ pwbU 

traeed ih/ b.Honcal develoP««« “ 4 .^ 7 K,na 

and after rcmoring a -,,ii«llt 

eolation of it But he tbmke tno 
of the causal neso* to which Kan , ,„,,npiny 

l»n, n m.th 1 ,.. diMl to ■«'" ,„“,i"idll 
of teleology “In ft world determined 
tbrooghoui,” says be, ‘soch ac«pted 

under the spell of iime-bonoured pwi ^ antm 
almotl nnanitnoiisly moral freedo 

powibditj” (p. 72). , ,^o„, to derotes 

To the question of ^^WicbI possibility 

a complete section . and tto onw ope ^ 
of Inborn also ia thotoochly p| will 

he frankly admits. ‘ a nsid proof of freedom 
eannol be ciren" (p 240) hdaeen ethics 

Bcsidcsr there are the ", fire 

and r-ligion llertmaon coosidw ” beyond this 
of them Religion, we ,,aw wU. ttw 
world, whereas ethics is wholly eoropiOTUse 

life nartraann thinks fhat oi .,gj. Acau*. 
can this antinomy bo idigtoos 

“rthics IS always concerned finauy wi^ < _„,„0 
thought with Ood. ’ This al«is a 2 ,^, 

anlioomy, which for reason is msolanre 
ho wit^’ regard to the other 

ah that human insight here can ,g tbM 

tiUble antithosia” (p- is not called 

goes, ethics. accordinE •<> liartmfton. 
upon to remove the anta^ni->m Ifartniann’s 

In spite of all ‘hese diih^ltiw how^CT. 
eonclnsion is, as might bo an'icij^w, 

aSlrf V™=SL,,,r« 
5vs;i;\WA'S.'7. sL-Xsu - 


While reviewioc bis first volume (Vodenf Kentir, 
lone 19321 we congratulated Prof Uarimann on the 
fMbnes, mU vigour wuh which be preseoled hie 
After a aiudj of this last volome, we egem 
ron-waiolaie him on ihe tboreugbness wiih which 
te sS“ bia sohieci Perhaps be is not ent;^rely free 
b^o. ol»coriiy bui this is psri^ dne to the nainra 
of the invesi'canon he has uuderiabeo, and partly 
?i may bo due u> ibe fsci ibet we are readuiR him 
n traoslalion Bnt hii general po»»>on. « 
pW b» artruroenis are well arraL^ and hrt treat 
m«t of tho subject as a whole « illumuiatiDf!; 

U C BHATTlCHiATEr 

WHAT IS MUSIC? DOES IT HELP EDUCA 
Tin^t— 2?/ Opcntfnt CAonrfrft Sinjh Pubtuhtd bu 

S a ai, pp ai 

Pttf As 4 

\ low ypftW back public opinion was not in 
favour of a tnste for music ^[ost probably the 
associatKwia of Ihe tousie teachers and ihe circnm 
Biaoccs auitable for a comprehensive knowh-dgo of 
music were not thought to be quite happy and 
desirable. Boi lately there has been a change lo the 
■ii*k of vuion and public are interesied to near 
mad have Iwsons in music with the result that it 
IS now aapposed to be an accoraplisbrnent rather 

atnall book heljis a prent deal to clanfy 
this fact The author tries lo show that the system 
of Indian music is baseil on scienlifio principles 
It depends on the pitch number rliythra simplicity 
,ad penodicitf, qcality, amplitude, intervals, etc 
Apart from the existence of physical principles 
uttenUon has been drawn to the a*pect of music m 
the mcnUl spheij , , ... 

, The preference of a graver form of music to the 
lighter ones by some individual or r»f« verso deserves 
action The ideations and a-vscciation, ocenmog 
‘ in the Blind together with a particular mood or 
» Inas present at a particular time h.,ve a direct 
t hwinnk on a particular tniuiieal fiifcrrof or K^qa 
* The habit also helps a great deal in produemg the 
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proper afTective tone to the mneic jrrcspcctjrc of 
the conceptions and nomenclature of a ivirticnlar 
system of inu«ic altbough the author shows a 
certain degree of birs towards Indian tnasic The 
afTiclire tone induced by the cxpres'-iona alone with 
the pfTect of language if there be any seems to 
satipfv the artistic side of music. 

■^0 one can deny the existence of a definite system 
and explanation along scientifw lines but at least 
some of the master musicians of this country do not 
seem to be in a position to appreciate this The 
belief IS that they are in pCi*se8Sion of a stoic of 
the black art hVe the alcbcmists of the old dars 
and they fear to di'close the secret to the pupil it 
is de«irablo at this stage that everybody should 
apprec ate that there can be un end of iierfeclion and 
kno' ledge in this department also It is no over 
estimation to state that (i) senes of lessons arrange 
ed properly in onler to dciclop visual ktnacstbnic 
imageries in the etudent help a great deal in creating 
an incmhi into the grammar of Ume tn/erraf— tho 
Tnl (n) Apart from other physiological factors the 
undue atram which is generally put on the vocal 
cords 13 to be avoided and the importance and tbc 
resonance in the sinuses present m the aknll which 
IS probably helpful in producing good voice should 
bt taken into considerauon 

The author points out the importance of the 
phyaological condition of the boily and especially 
the nerves with some change in the olcctrio potentials 
daring a song and he suramantea by saying that 
mu«io 13 n eort of Toi/'t ejetem In \ogA there 
aeons to be the effect of practice and the practice 
npens into hahit and this habit has eomelDing to 
do with the self culture a culture which when fully 
developed leads into divine salvation as deo ibe 
realization of God 

3Iu8ic has its origin in the Vedas and is supposed 
to be nece««ary for recitation of the divine hymns 
in gcncrsl This aSnity ot music with the refieion 
creates a Leneflcul mental atmosphere to the students 
and there is no reason why the educated mco should 
not appreciate this fart 

The author concludes by drawing the attention 
of the public to the evil of Using tempered scale ns 
a sort of standard for training up pupils. There 
arc reasons to support this but without entering into 
an CTplanation one can Tea.«onably state that the 
defects of using such a standard seem to onlnumber 
the merits. 

tl OA^otn-y 


CAhOVS OF OKISSVN ARCHlTFCrURC Va 
Airmaf Kfiniar So'e R Chattfiji, 120-2, Upper 
Circular Road, Calcutta 

Ily his ratiomil method of investigation tbe author 
has sueccctlcd in presenting a ver_y useful guide to 
Indian architecture of the Orissan school Tho 
author may well claim to have made a good begin 
mng in the workable restorntionof Indian srehitecinre 
Ilw ks 1 ke these will really revive the ind svnous 
lull 11 spirit in arcliifcelnre. Fo long the ‘Western 
Coj pitv’ had Us way with authors of such books 
and had retarded the natural study of Indian 
architecture from within Uiit this took is difllrent 
to others and baa clearly demonstrated the value of 
such Rtudv 

The enapters on cTas^iQcation of soils anil dis 
position ot water in the neighbourhood of a build 
ing— though very cryptic— would give a modem 
cogincer tood for thought and whet his appeUto for 


forfher study on the lines laid down tn these tAd 
books. 

Although raisons arc rot given, the dimensions 
of the Tonous parts of the structures and the 
epceilicaiions for bu Iding work are tjinre sound onu 
not at all incompatible witli the theory of structures 
of tho present day In fact, a study of these 
nroportions would enable the modern architect to 
introduce improvements m modem design 

B N Dey 

UIVDUfeTVNl PHONETICS A P)>onelte 
‘itiidv of the ni»du»tant l^nnunqt oa spoken b'l on 
edurnted person of Uu hrabod-Decean by b. O Mo'it 
tiddm Qadrt, MA^ PhD fJyyndonl irilh an Intro- 
driftion by Prof Jules Bloch Imprimerte L’Uno^ 
Typoyrophique I7/ff«eMre, iSbinf Qcotges, (1931), 
pp lie 

l>r Mohmddm Qadn of the Osmania University, 
Ilvderabad Deocsn i* one of a small band of lodiin 
Bcholara who arc stu lying their mother tongu*s from 
a scientific point ot view and in this extremely 
valuable little work we Jmve what we msv sav the 
first froita of his labonrs in the field With Prof 
Tntes IHoeh of I’nns, from whom (slong with Prof 
Th Ii. ‘Turner of I/mlon) the present generation of 
lingnishc and philolojical investigators of Ind's have to 
ft onnsiderable extent received and are receiving their 
inspiration everybofly who would like India to 
progress in scienre will feel glad that this first stcji 
in the direcnon of a phonet c description of llindnj 
tani which among Indian Jangnages has Mpeciallf 
been an object of study all over Ibe world has been 
taken by an Indian scholar who is by the way a 
llnshm It x» only filimc’ as Dr Bloch observes 
'that the sons of n land where the first known 
methodical observations od pronunciation have been 
made and which can be said to be the founder of 
phonetics sbonld take again a bnlliant part m the 
same studies wh ch have reeenlly been developtd 
in the West bv the use of instrumental methods’ 
Bcoirali fin the Btsndnrd form and m dialects) Sinhalese, 
Tamil Marnihi Wealern Pnnnbi. Central Pmjabi 
Eastern Panjah' Phina Jlalayalara, Awadhi Sinlali 
and Tclugu (and a few more though to a small 
extent) have already received more nr le«s atteution 
from Indian and European scholars and phoneticians and 
■I IS gratifving to find the preratcr language of 
modern India — nmdustani— added to the domain of 
phonetic invesligatiou by one whose mother tongue 
it w 

Pr Qsdri 8 luvesligatinns into the beginnings of 
Urdu htcratnre are well ki own— bis Urdu Shohpare 
and his Urdu le Asnhb-t Bayan are indispensibJe 
boeika on the subject He is also n htmry ciilic of 
eminence in Urdu ami has al«o cssaved imaginative 
litcratnro m his historical story of Titasm t-Toglir 
Pr Qndn studied phonetics m London where a great 
eehool of the sc <*nee f^s grown up round Prof Daniel 
Tone* and his colleagues In the pnoiieties laboratory of 
Pan* he look oilnfograraa and ktyraograi hic records 
Fo peccasary for acctirsfe phonetic otiservation In 
Ixinopn he prepared his thesis on Urdu and this has 
won for him tho Doctorate in Philosophy of thellniver 
eitv of Ixindon It was a hsppy thought to publish 
wi'hoo* dclav this little work on ihe sow ds and 
soumi hahita of one form of Hmduslan— that krown 
ftH Daafmi— which was taken to tho Dccean several 
centnnea ago from Norlhcrn India 

In hia firat chapter. Dr Qadri has given a brief 
uutoncsl development of Hindusiaiii nndlnsindi 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


nW Ihs Vl.t... the "’’.'SSmpS"' tU » 


fiiviih»»7» format tti» laniri'C^ *'p!^«h 

>S li- /A> T.^n^he Soeitiv of h Ua (Lnhorel Ihe 


.“?r.TO tom '■■'■"ms "' 

gpcik'rs^^i^ *^^.1.' 




/jl worth a cartful invcsli. 


[(T let ui know 


centurr nn''liie ba^ia “* ‘*‘‘*. . f * wu«t Dr QHn w'll undtHate it, 

-■\?7S! ii,!,'’4" Xm'”:: M°mto Ti"s tj'.'r - 


in Ih’' 14ih ccntonr, whrrn 
fumninilnrA it flmn'thf* 
hnniige, and it airo f 


_ litmrr •"Irnuft 

1 a Intnriant ^ni»ao^ 


mpi. (. c 1™“! 1“' 

'Ikt.', .i.r» ,>.i. 

' ;\„Tn'l"krnp . p.mto Ol p-nm«l lr»m 
— nirti 0 Intonation ha* alao rcccirctl some li^t 
irr, Ilf, in-nrr oi i ,-n.-.. •■'- ■• ' I'jv^rvan mmi the r.ist aenou* inrestieation, it wonld appear, 

h'hl on ihia knntiT proMem of N^jr ^ ,he aabj^t in FfmdmtanL ,* of 

any oth-r anl a '*“'T . Va th«t Ottho while thia unprt.tentiooa little work M O^ 


ianmige, and it afro i ’un i » ~ 

Lucknow where the pnnntar halec i* V „„.-jreil 

qupaiion of the oni^n* of ll'nlu tani h 

ahfvKi'h ihn thwirr of Piniih' onirn * i-j, arvan 


than 

n ndnatani 
o* an early 
D* Quin haa gon‘ 


•nlial for ih aolol^ 
the ani nal 
into 


hiau>r> of 


.njjyirtance Ml the scicnnfi'f u iy of J'*"' 
lnl(»-\rvan an! the aienificanco of «uch a little work, 
lnH>-\ryan ^ properly apprecwi"«l by 

. > f_.» *_ linpiacTS 


D.khni a« a di^t.n-t ^ia1«et before ®,t off our orhnarr author* and teichrr* of Ind ao |'ne" 

ront., phonrtie and momhoWiL which "larK «« Lm^matic i« a nesWud an 1 much 

Dilhni frwn Northern Hindut am (p? ^-4«> ^ unl«i>o»l •ci«iec in Ind a and It 

There aj* wno intereatini? b firethe *aluo of d " 

diTWreneew. eap'eiilly phooeiie «(ad) of Uncnacc ^ 

isc$p??c^ 

are remaekaMe aa well** d'uhlins „iU and n» «r'y hwrry Imfri slioally. fmm IJr 

lop T>!ni. which #rna,k* (n ID Q* ‘"t l?r'^w??t"^f ^h *™wa im 

d^mrauon of *o<eed ‘Wp* J.d m ihi» 7,'’^ *” 

Twt-iira rlo-er .mly, n* *f^‘’or2;p,r"i >i. f4,niiful promi.e ihaitbi* hope will bo r^ired 

fertaee of astefatwn anl 1''*^.“'^''^ lone Scnri Kcuar Ciiatteiui 

(PP.3MD In morpWoCT b„b oomi 

na*aliie.l [at fir the p nnl «( of an aciire pmNCirLF*! OF CIVIL f.OVERNMINT, 
aa-ire an-f oWwon. ‘^Ae^ rerb^'f^ "'‘*'r 'D® IhTKODUCfTIO'l TO HlC tCILNCf' 

eonatroction (in fo. iho pa«t of tbo pni.fTICi BiAkihniin K O/ioth, Dir-of /eiw 

.abject an-l moH o D To^t<,Ui ^n, cnfl Co , Ks 7 

d™ wCm mrkiW'^D^hnifrnm N ^ The P»nJ‘''S «"'< K« "P ‘|'0j ‘1 

”•"1^^"'’ oPnVifc'’ H^d'" and (occi?o Tewiau or ‘y> a Tarawrcrala tons and Co , but 

‘‘‘*•^rb.^>^d?rm^^p*rt^.be erst one 

otihelinnHS. Dr Q.inPrv-'’„.7'^,,p.„u In 

taken note of iho newer political theories cererall;^ 
a««ociated with the names of leiski ' 
that the author 


ipter U he discusses \owcI* Ilf th« 

lalizaiion (pp 47 00, 'foliowr*! by 

n>o.isnts and Assimdat'O'* of plr'S? 

a dt*cuf*inn of the foind muen uf 

and Intonaiion (Cbiptcr U pPjj^J^ bnsio^s ^‘'rbo'^ 


/nn A7 00 and I" I u- aMociatei wiia toe names oi ijaesi Krai be rnd 

aod^**t'nda''<’'' ptr'si other. It ap^rs that the h«* rc'i^ loo 

n of the foinJ much upon the older wntera like BIiioHcbli and 


cl at and ^ second part is a lurrey of the constitutions 

w proccpls flfthe eeeeral Domininn* of the nwish Common 

enhe Vq dcf.il his sounds ‘ of iho wealth of Nation, of rneland. U S si . fcwMscrhnd 

STta iSmn ill .““"r'y 7 ™ a 5 »"'i -J J-P'" pm(.™ Ho ,mhor oa. 

work When I)f Diburim ®*ksena^ , one an i 


v> le cannot but a........ „mrec 

St’?. 'j„:i'"h„ Sin‘i. W'.',”.’, 


of being Tcry tip-to-d il' 



hare the power ol'pirt.al 

with ihrtw asp r*’cj fie,tirc (h) I I or complete adoption and partial or complete rcjMsl 
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1e2i'>laton i« conee<lc<l ta tlw Cana Inn province* coternment ron-wtinz of * * V o’} 

NThib it » avilhh trom liic \.u* ninn \ts Tb- IiccttUw Cawca***of4 o;h*t coll«^n^ «» 

HOCLrei'’ntr of th- Dritnh pHfliam nt sc^m* to have whom 2 arc In 1 in« a i ! one lit lean mu«l niro 
Iw n aaWjtcJ 1 ut u* tiTir* « not noliceij in the text at the lime of hi% nppatnt-nt-oV in the aenicc ot uu. 

fc>cc. 4 of the ‘'U ntc onN\ tminatcr run* thJ* Crorn for 12 jeaw I* 201^ f„„T 

‘No \ct of Pvrliament of the llnitel Kmaloit The impliLnIon* are (1) that two ool oi iout 
HW ef atwe the comm necnaont of tUi* ^ct 8'*ata ore rcatrrei for In liana an! (2) that toniMS 

cstii! orb-' li^nM to cxienJ, to a P aminion aa the atataiory numb-r of Ltccutirc Connnliora ioe 

part of the hw of that Dimimon nnleai it m ttne po«itiv» U civen m eec 17 of the Goveroment 

exprenslr il'claretl in that \ct that that Diminion of Inlii \c{ lour la the maxSnaiim and thert » 

hsH irT I iHl, an! eom'iilril to the cnactm nt no re* rraiion for Indiana though nsuaily hail tne 

thereof full numticr arc Indian* In the pronnera aa oppo*cu 

Up in tho author s.a\ a the mark* of mftnoniy to the ifwilcnciM tht, atringth of the Fxccutirc 
of the Dominions ate the v-i^ectton of the flaveroor Oouncvl w untatly two. 


the aivicc of Imrv’rial "Mm *tcrs the pnner to 
wUhhail assent to \cta of rariiamciil or to dmllow 
such Vets even it a* cnied to by the Governor 
the power to pass Imperial Lcjri'lation appi cable to 
the Pouimoua and the subiictnn of the Uominioit 
Courts to the control of the Judicial Committee of 
the Pnvy Connell 


. eubnaniiil majority of the members of the 
I/ipdatire Oauneila are cictawl P 2i9 Tfw t^o 
po*iiion IS given in aoc (2) thus — Of the 

m mbers of each Council not more than 20 per cent 
ahatl be ofli lal membeev and at least 70 l>cr cent 
shall be elected members ' , 

"To each departrarnt may now Iw* attached an 


The anther has mi«sod an 1 failed to notice the I nler Secretary si lectaJ from the ErrcrtD mctnbem 

tftrtis of the Imperial Oonfereoce Resolution* of the Oouncil' jx 212 Bee b” fl) whith deals with 

of I0'’d and 1910 and of the ‘Statute of the matter rims thus 

IVestminater and the while of the sboie lassag* The Governor • • • may appoint from among 

has become inaccamto. lor coaniplc no loacct the vo\ omttil. roembew of the local legislatnrc 

IS the Governor apjwintcd on the adneo of the ( ouneil Soerruanes etc 

Imperial Minisicra Mr Isaac Isaacs the Chitf \i p. io'*, one is sorry to find that ttmottg the 

luaiice of Vustriha w is appamted Governor General pnociptl aouruos of R v nne of the Oovirnment of 
on the advico of the Rommion Mimitera India arc 1 and Revenue Cxcisa ®18»R* 

Apn imlices >«ehot liM li <sl to te Aml'tal ««<1 !»«»"'"<• [«nJl Iitp>lratiori 

informinc he has produced a nrons imprrasion Re ahall now try to point out some minor emm 

cither becao © of th« inaccuracy of fiturcs or because There ate 2“1 disttici-* in Ctiiwh India an i not 
aotno statemenu or facts haie not been more fully 3oO (p 2lJt The ruling pawtrs were conferrcil m 
desenbed For exatopie the statement oa p US that the Mahamja of D nates m IbU and not m IDCo 
the Hou*o of Lords consists of 994 peers is reislead (p 21-1) Tocrc are TTb municipali^ with an 
ing the present strength being to the neighbourhood locome over 12 crorcs and not ICCO mnnicmal 
of 740 and never before it exceeded that strength towns vriih a reicnne over 6 crom (p 2b3j The 
Viniilc the author is particular in givin^ the oeea-ioos ces*ea are not reatired by the olb era of the local 
and dates when the nrst dukedom the drst r&arrjuteate bodies hue by the Goveratncnt (p SCO) The JamnA 
or the first viscountcy was created he his not noiK^ Canal is not in Smdb but in the U 1* (p 2»1) and 


the fact that Knee th’ crration ol the iiish Free 
{‘late there have been no elections to the lIou»c of 
Ixnds by the Ixi»h peers and that at present there 
are as many as 10 Tacnncies out of 2S elective Irish 

Deal ng with the Ivauchise the autbov has failed 


neither in the Panjab and Sindh OS per cent of the 
arcs cultivated depend upon caaal water' (p. 271 ). 
A Tcfercace to that nnnuaf poblicatton— Agncultural 
Siatisties of India would hsve pren the correct 
ilea. The railways employ BOOCOO men and not 
i/caiviir ««; uauvuiM amuwi ua» ttuicu CWOOOl and the number of Europeans is less than 

to note that by the Representation of the Peoples bWO »ad not 40000 as is suggest^ (p 272) It was 
Act ItHS female suffrage was first inttodnccd He not Bometime before lSci3 thu the post 

has equally failed to note the provisions of the oHiTO was started There are now 16 (W mil^ of 
RtpreBCDtaiicm of the People lEqual rrancbise) Vet po^'ol rwte and not ^50000 and 110 

19'% It which the qnaJifyiDg nge of womeD was le'jrw «ud pwket* arc yearly earned and not lOOO 
reduced from "10 to 21 and the nualiljuig period rodUona fp ‘>iS) The number of the Savings Bant 
of residence was reduced from 0 mouths to 3 monlba Dcw^itora is nearly lakhs and not IG lakhs 

Occupation of land oi premises of the snnti^ value “ e value of deports w ovtr 14 crorea, and not 

of £ 10 IS apparently a tnispnot for an annoal valne locrores The^po t office ' *- — - - ^ 


15 crores The po t office is no longer 

of £ lb " but 'hTlns ’ failed to note that' a mao or table source of luroraetothc State ip li 
womam years of age. is also entvtl^ to vote if Telegiaph ajsicin covers 9h,OCO miles and not 300 COO 
be or she IS the bilabial or wife of a person having miles (|». « 4) Neither is the Vnn^alai University of 
the business premises qual fieation Vnnamala iiagnr near Beznada tp. 20‘->) nor the statis 

One 13 rather surprised to find in a boot meant sties for l&'O the latest statistics for iiniTer*ity eduoa 
for jmivwsity Mudenis m 19K that no roembet btm (p 25r I 

V reference to the stat sti al abstract for Bntish 


lor univwsny studenis m 

[of (he British railiarocntj receives any payment ol 
allowance whatsoever from the country lor bis service 
in the IIou«e or oa nuv Committee thereof 2 very 
mcralier now receives £ 400 per annum 

The third part deal* with the General oi^nmtuja 
of (he Government of India and here one rqrrets 
to find iDsny inaccurate slaleroents and mtde^ing 
fgurc* V few of them arc noticed here 

I-.acU Presidency or Province is tinder a provineial 


India (latest ^iiion) would have prevented many of 
these i>etty errord, Erora the frequency of such errors 
one is tempted to think that the author unfortonatclj 
both for himself and his readers dopen led too 
njioR bis amanuensis 

After ali with all its defects aud minor blemishes 
the book IS an tmincntly readable one pmng one a 
bwdeeye view over the whole range of jiohvical 



BOOK KEVIE^VS 


• lai 


with MTrt^ial application to India, an I ire acciiT«> caft Me ailimt, lead to no other concloeion 

Es% <»n, .. » 

early date Gandht in breaking down age-long barners and 

/TAW OF TjSUR^ Ft hlan Btihainr Viulft thooi^ much remans to be accomplished onr hoiie is 
vXmmad J«iTpurfdi« BA MIC {B'ltrfl that the reform movement will gather momentum 
Coilerlor) Bu Inun L P Plice Ri 2 with every fuccess achiev^ ind lU final success 

' , . t. . i„i- —.1. <iii> will not have to wait till tho msias mind has been 

Th's »s oot » ihe eduMled to lake a definite plunge into tho uncharted 

law of mw In fLm,„r^nnS ^ ^ eastele«aness but the nest transcendent 


of the United Provinces Ilia ‘ * S^rfiud the ground amply prepaid for him to cover 

Damdupat Rule is at once free ® , ehe track of centuries in a geixTration But whatever 

and eshanstire It should be in the hwos o under review is the best hand 

publicists and M L. C s m ,, honV for the lay reader on the subject of caste wkeh 

ilr Am ul Hsfiue s iloney lenders Bill which across and deserves to be widely read 


Mr Am ul Hanue s Moneylenders IWl which have come across and doerves to be widely read 

coming up for oi«cus«ion in the nett session oi educated Ilmdu wdl find many instances 

Bengal Council of the supremely idiotic fissiparoas tendency of 

JvTiNPnA MOHSN Uattv Hmdusm as if the safety ef the race depended not 
on cohesion but on fragmental on nod isolat on one 


INMAN ON«irr CA--r0M= Sj I..« of 

ffMallty a I ^ / C S ,„no«nt «uir<.nns is that of many ^ousands of 

Umttnila Prua ftW-* 0« n ' .^mlv Hindus who were outcasted tn masse because they 

So manv boots on caite have oi had been possibly «>ti»«^ to Ishm dunng the 

wnlten both bv Indian “United Moplah rebellion m Malabar in ICfl Coinj uUory 

tire eipenence and Foglith admmwiwtOM which is an effective means of converwon 

with ewsns operators witboat intimate fcoowieow ^ ^,y *,1 the accompamments of brutal and 

lodian society that the need for sncj^w «» «“ •' unrettraioed baibansra inch as ma.8acre» outrages 

elfw was not quite fPr*"®*, ,oR“L,5l we Save upon women pillage and arson which were 
throokh tha small volume oMSO ^ pS^trated by ihe Moplahs nntd trooi« were hnrri^ 

nothing but commendation for the writer who «n f , hut the fact that they were 

he was a director of ccqsqs 'L ta^ie of inoocent victiine could not save their caste They 

not permitted himveU to lose hts wai remained out of communion until they had undergone 

deiifls which leave the Ksder dared and ceremony ff /'/"***“"? ‘J*® 

Insiead he has presented us with ft very readawe „»os«ou$ mixture of five prortocis of the cow aTreedT 
intetesting account of thin« as ‘hcM" »"*, ‘‘J,* ,n,o meoii^ed) end had paid Brahmans ^e f^ demanded 
wiihm fwnt times^ with '®Tbc scrupo for performing the ceremony <PP 

roull^imSnu^l'tone^onhrenlire^^^^^ ,\00.\ VS TUE SYSTEM OF PUFdlCAL 

strike tSTrader Fxcept in deftlms , ,od CULTURE AM> HOW TO DP FY DISEASE. OLD 

trd«l with ‘the f hr«;rer^« WE AND DEVTU Bj Pr^h 

commission of which his eoUe»guw '3t‘^"’'^j li/yoWAi iViWn, 4 Loirvr Vail LnHort /-Vire 

have been piilty m _,5^^acemnit of Fag^ one j n u , 

feeling by tbeir bungling S. J^ragemcot Sega practices sa described in Brahmanic works 
census tones snd figures and tne '> . file sttsmed a good deal of popularity among 

pven to the non Brahmin ,h,t have taken scctiont of the educated people of the modem age 

dne attention to the iniioen8e«^^^‘ Ad enlghwn Thw ponolanty is due not to their spiritual sigm 
place in Hindu society due to rr^f«3 „rom, ficance if any hut to the curative and hygienic 

ment and the spread of the overlooked the benefits Aey are Sieved to confer as ^so to the 

while at the same l>“t« he has not ow , aothn^l^^ mtenst they possess Books and 

tenspiiv .nd Tiervistcnce With whicn CJ' n,„rla/rts jonmaU (likeTuinw wnrt Fatirliim In Alien und 

& on Ihe^ndu" He a, a Wvwf" /n by U fcchimdt Berlin 1J08 Q. arter 

orcasle couoeils of the lo*” ,,f„ ^ of such // Jai-rnof loj-twiimomsa, Lonavala, Poona and }ocn 
in»kint» for rood and notes *“® |„,w« fla»ses Personal Unifos with some other volumes of the 
counmU and cs^solidanly smoni: the btg projected Seient pe Jwea &ne* of Shn kogindra of 

fioloneas^thehwetordf«^II “^“ and fembay) have been published and msiiiuto (ide the 

Without anv education and steeped «" pr^ „preeenl J«ffo Msfifuts of Amenca and Bombay) have been 

Ww^cT^b^ couo't'^ '^"An^iweob^the started for the wterpreUtiou propagation and scienii 
of their i^Kins Iho fic demonstration of the PMcipIcs of koga. The 

I? "Sirae castc * u,Jc the bnck nnlrr renew rubli hed from the Physical 

So^Jd cliSLs'ls^ts^* *“!riJ'eff^5‘h« Cnltore Department of the Hindu Vidyanfu “^bba 
SS?and e^^TOught by caste and tlw „ a dewinb« m a lucid and popular way three types of 

ROM wiQ evil wvoug r on ik »* • *° -T t.. ihe eaternal physical esevcises of the A oga system, e a 

present reforming mo the author eom^ gianu mwira and bandka The pla e» at the end of 

tpint of abwlule dela ^ g,, of the i;^ the book give pictorial representation of alt the 
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(]l cnm^TtW norCVTION’ TN THK viti tejoKwai wc contmne <l 3 > nflcr chy m the nvoll.v: 
LV(«I 01 INDIV l{j Miff B U» DwH tion that it U our <!uty, jm liiph pririlrpc, to Ji'lil 
o'litioii Pivsa OrfrwJM BUI o»r-«clTM np Ihiu iiilo the haiiiJi nl (.cx\’ -’V 

h) Uj. Prii-e ehth /?» 2 j>tti>rr lie I J *Thi» ptat f«ct of the imminence of tloii ii the 

' . b«l rocs <i( ouf ononws wilH God It ii oi tt that 

( 2 ) TIIR sort \L SETTIIMKVT IN one hicbcKt apirtliial cxpcnencc fi pomhle The 

FDLCVTIOWL 1 \CrOll ININOtV lij Oiffird full life of f.lhHihip with Uo-f nhuh ij the rm 
MnfhnrtU Vh l>, Ae/pnJi %r»jO')«rA>jf W*««e towarda which rrli;.ion moTC< lithe dt-cf^n'OR and 
3)nbay As-mcialion Prc^i 5, It m'll Slerrl Oiteufla, rnnchini; of ihn oncnf*i The iiarinj; point of all 
lyij /y S 7 Trice cfo!h fic I i paper Rt I otir pnunci and thou. tit M thii that OoJ ii ntreaty 

■Miss Van Doren la well known thrnuphout the »" »* lint tine indwillinp lins *lill immense iwaibih 
mimrv lot her work in iho Nalional Chmtwn J'-f* Th* eternal npint li coMiamlj kiiidUnj; out 
Ctiunch as erlucatioml adviser \ll will acrec with hcirts it la with tia to say how much we want 

• to roipoiid ro this hindlinR and Hhethcr Ood shoalu 

operate still mere or not (pi»e ISl) 

I nttnng in a shctlir produces a sense of relief a 
cornlort of peace QiioiIok the Oiti ‘O Arjuna, take 
rifii/n in Him in all ways lly IIis cracc thoti 
wtlt ohtitft peace and the uctnal icalcn ” Dr kppa 


Miss Van Donti thit rdn.iOHa educaiion 
somelhng to bo impirlcd occasionalij it is lot 
knowledi.e to be storol up but it is hfi. itself ani tl 
must be co eitcn«irc with Idi The pin ol religions 
education in the life of the villj„-^ cinnot be 

csigi^-TAted MiUioua of Ctiriauins live »« the Mllapes i — -- , 

and u IS essential that Chri'Siiins should sinily the samy proeeids to twint out the true menninK of 


methods for the proper uphrinBing of the children |»aco and 
Ihc account of the seitkment in llombny makes a ' 
t&soiuatu ?; reidiog Wo <lo out hsxuMe ta wcom 
mending il to all eocial workers 
MiUTlbMOKSV? I fUilj t« tie Johann, iie 
Ihetrint of Liff I j A J A/po^nniy JIf A 7fi<trro»rf; 

D Phi (Oson) 7011 Chriflian £.tlerature Soeiely 
for /rtdifl Pp 25f fViee jmjwr Re I i ttofh 
Pe. 1 12 

>lan baa always felt the need of takiivt; tefucc 
and of shelter! g himielf airiinn enemies and the 
storms of lifu Perhaps scelims for refuge is |u$t 
an expression of the sense of need or the conscio is 
ness Of dependence Taking shelter is besides such 


foumialion The iLlIouship with and 
- _ - - „ 10 the Eternal one are iho essential 
con lituKis of ticiicov In no other way will the soul 
finil pc.ice and freedom from anxiety 

The debt of iho Iiidinii Church to Chnstian 
literature Society is indeed already scry pcit but 
tho publication of the senes of ‘indisn Studies’ cn 
hinees it. Hero we an. oflVrctl, at a In Itcrously 
small pice tbemsture thonrht of one of liidiss Iona 
mg ihmkcrs who cndenroiirs to bring Indies rcli>i 
o*» cxpeticnee to the service of Jesus Cbti t NVa 
hope thit this book will bo read as it deserres by 
eecry Chn«iinii in this land and that it will prove 
an inspiration to every one 

‘Abide in me and 1 in you.’ Here wo find in 


.. common cxpeticnce ihsi no eftoit of imimnaiion posiHvo words not in negaliitj tetmisolegy, the gospel 
IS needed to grasp its sitmlicince and us application ol eslralioo of Jesus Christ. 


to the reliiciaus life is natural and spontaneous In 
Buddhiam we come across the three refuges 
I seek refuge in the Iluddba 
1 seek refuge in the Lnw 
1 seek refuge in the Singha 
In Christian cspeneiice there !•> only <jno refuse, 
Christ Abide iii me and I in you This i iho 
central tr'ith of ^Chr^tianiiy or^ as Dr AppisamT 


P Q Bridoe 
AKN’UAL AfkRICErr REVIEW. 1031 Vefsrs 
fVemcAnnd n>ueliantt <& Sons 63 Apoffo Stretf, 
Pp 12S 

Like the previous issues, the present report is 
foil of valuable information ably presented The 
slatiaticnl appendix gives impon-int figures about 


calls It ihe goal of Religion We should be grateful exchange currency, trade balance gold silv* 

for the empha-is Df kppaaamy Uvs on this ♦. — i. .r • ■w^ l 

tentTftl truth This experience was not the exclusive 
po session of the mystical writer of the fourth 
pospel St Paul expresses it wuh equsl cogency 
iiHee^ in several rerpeets &t Pauls preseataiion of 
the life of the believer in Christ is more sirikme 
a« it 13 presented vis a vis of the shiduig of the 
Jewish lieliever m the Mosaic Law To be in CbnsC 
18 contracted with to be in the law there is sslvaton 
the first and condemnation m tim Utter ^ot a 


government lecuriiips treasury bilfi Bombay 
municipal end Port Trust loans bank rates cotton 
mill Biid jute mill shares There are four sets of 
chayts for (o) money and Government securities, 
(a) bullion and cx'hsnge (e) cotton mill shares and 
{<y nii^tellaneoug share* lUuatraiKe of the fluctua- 
tions rccowiwl during 1931 Some new features have 
been introduced mch as a rfiarj of events of financial 
importance ni foreign countries 

Unfortnnaielv, however the report itself shows 


few of St F»ul 9 express ons arc difficult to grasp signs of haste and of special pleading For instance 
because he w usmg terminology anlupiated and .. ... ......i 

having reference to a state of ramd and of life 
other than ih”* new experience he had fell bimaelf 
St John does not seem to encumber the ground 
with outworn expressions He 
consenupnlly more conymemg 

• Abide in me and I in jou expresses a nniqiie 
experience and no analogy or exposition can exhanst 
It ^Dr Apps'amy pointedly observes Whatever we 


on p 25 u IS staled 

The Prime Minister announced in the House of 
^ramoni in the first week of July that the British 

- „ -- wrernment would render financial a»sijiance to India 

more direct and if need be to maintain her credit The exchange 
rate pcverlhelcss Tomsmed persistently at the lower 
point Baton p 36 a contrtdictorj observation 
H made m In early July the Pnme Minister 

J r -V - - made hia announcement in the House of Commons 

sav or do there most be a ceaseless and eoniinnoua assnrinR financial assistance to India if need be and 
Undercurrent of thought that we live for God and tbia had the desired tffeei of steadying the rupee 
that alt our actions derive their purposes from this sterling exchance. This latier statement arises 
fact This continuous and steady awareness of God out of the desire to support Government action even 
Will gire colour and bloom to our hearts We shall wnen such action is not m India a interest. A clearer 
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msu«c8 of an apologia on behalf of GoTemment for the present depression, ni^ the unb^ance between 
B foandin the approval of gold erpoit policy «««« .nd investment is not mentioned at alL 
Indian nationalist? who protested aCTnst the measore 
were never against gola sales All that th^ wanted 
was that ODvemment should bay up the gold instead 
of aHowine it to leave the country. Hence the follow- 
ing remark is quite uncled for "Thia goM ^^d 
been pul down as a commodity , it wonlr 
Bot arbitrary in the estreme if this movement 
etnomodity fsd been prevented when a profit w« 
offered to the purchase ’ (p. 2S) 

cr^t would not have been impauw if ihe held wd 
reserves in place of uncertain iterling aswts. tier 
stcrlmg habihty of £15 million could have been paid 
Off with equal ease. The sfatement made earlier on 
the same page to the effect that “the total 
to the end of the year were 7 per cent of the net 
imports smee 1900’ la misleadin» It eeeins » 
eoBrest that fully 93 per cent of the gold impora 
since 1900, and ICO per cent of the imports pnor to 
that date which remained inUct may be drawn 
upon if occasion arises Volhing can be farther irom 
truth It is conceded in the report itself ^at this «s 
“distress gold ■ and has been put into the 
because of “the tremendous fall in 
(which has) hit the cultivator b*™,, tP v 
follows therefore that Government should take 
«« to accumulate gold reserecs when 


Bsvings and investment, is not mention^ at alL 
Bnefly the position is * this If people save, • e , 
refraiB from spending for current consumption, 
there is less money available for purchases 
of the wiinc. volume of commodities as bemre, and 
there is “ verproduction,’ with a consequent set- 
- -8 activity If howei - 

r the purposes of it 

building of new factories, construction of new engi- 
neering works etc,, there is no check to economic 
activity,— only it u now directed from the production 
of consumption goods to the production of capital 
goods. 

H SnniA 

TRIS.k3TfSU,\KAPUBU3fckR[TR<V, Vol 1 
Jifisraraaira/ra translaled inis English by Eelen Jf 
JbAnson D Oaeitead's Onenfal Senes Pnee 

Rs lo 

Thu u an English translation of a handbook of 
Jaioum Tbe onginal work came from the band of 
an author named Hemchsndra who lived m Guzerat 
in ihe fwelfth century A P 

Tbe book coDUins a senes of biographical sketches 
of certain characters which may perhaw be desenbed 


- very high place m 
Jaioiso Incidentally we 


opportUBity has owured wuSIS^ffen^rts holding 

lor the fnlu» when people may be wwnrtw® hearts of the followers ot ..miDum incwcuiai., we 

imeeononiic habit of hwrdiug gold S'V. ^ tcn»s religious and philosophical discussions 

mwn^uence of the jrold export IS undOTht« mculcating the Jam doctrmea. rie boob is also 

^ India also profited t Nor u t^re *ny valuable from another point of mew It gives the 

tOTil i^fication for the P^'l* !5 /^m « terms Jam tradilioo about tbe ongm of customs 

of the reduction of the overvaiaatioo ot goto m “ . t j v i .t 

of «mmoditi« In any CMC a mere Tbe translator srorns to have done .her work mth 

arguments previously urged by officisls however tug 
placrf they may be, cannot earvy conviction 

On p. 31 there u the following . “H 

ought bem^e by any Goverruaeut pro^g^^t ^ 


„ lacte by any uovcrnmcui ^ , 

the^twmmed .«n‘« 


great eare and taiibfuloess It is perhaps due to her 
effort to adhm as eloeely as possible to th» onginal 
that we come across such awkward expressions M 
Lion throne King goose’ etc. On the whole, how 
ever the translation has been a very good one bnt 
think that tbe value of the book 


e that 


to Lrodon r^ progrros was msde ! Indian would have been increasrf very much hwl it included 

S Sf IK 

Indian economic couditioni clo»e> umply 

latitudes. Here also, as elsewhere, ‘here w «»P'y 

» reitcrition of Govemment pronoanceroeBis 

■Ke analysis of the ^®*)te UmiSw^ovcr 

and unsatisfying follow 

m^wOTds has* expanded «Tc,/wbw rpeodinga lot ot money on the translation of oncntid 

of “niret^t observers Ibe cultured pibbe are under a deep debt 

prodnction^ gone hejwd ^ grahtnde to him for this patronage ot learning 

mrou and pnrchaaiog poww of ine_ .^Twwd _ 


d learning 


these. Every reader will I 

They also testify to the great mdustry a 
of Ine translator 

We cannot help referring 

boo with the books m Gai» 

appears that II IL the Gaelwad of Baroda has been 


t expo^ 


mherenT ^a^\ii this lino of arsumeo‘ manner 
fcr John Stnart JIill m ,tbe ^“SerS w^t 
ihose who think so cannot have wn j jof 

it la which cemsututes the means sre 

rommoditics. It u eimply 

•ndJenly double the productive u, ev«v 

‘wms after the setting in of depression 

It IS much to be ^ 

S 5-8 


Rajesprivath Ghose 


V TFTXT BOOK OF MODERN INDIAN HISTORY, 
rot I By S a iarhtr and K. K. Dutt, BJiar 
IMluMuig llouft, Pitna, Pnee not mcnrtoiicd 

The authors are teachers of history at the Patna 
CUIege. They believe along with the Allahabad School 
that modernism m India really begins with the first 
battle of PsoipaL Text-book of modern Indian 
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history therefore opens with Babar a invasion of this 
country The volume under notice closes with the 
insolation of Warren Uestings as the Ooverror of 
Bencil in 17^ When the Company ■‘stood forth as 
the Duan the Mnssalman role may be taken to have 
come to an end The next volume, which we hope 
wiU ^ published ehoftly, will bntic the narrattve 
down to the present day The anlbors appear to 
have discharged their responsibility quite ably With 
out making the hook verj bulky and uninteresting 
they have embodied all the results of the rc^t 
researchea in this work The atyU w awnple and 
happy The students are referred in every page to 
the authonties from which the facts and arguments 
me drawn We have been familiar so long either with 
elementary test books for school students or with 
highly technical cnonographa This work » an 
attempt at cutting out'a «« mtdia between the two 
extremes The printing and the get up of the book 
are quite satisfactorj 


'A HISTORY OF I^DIA Pari HT British 
lirfia Hi G S Sry w<M.a.ei«ira«ujd. It R 
iSriflirasa Varadaehart and Cb Madras 
Bs 3 8 

This work u neither a test book of the right sort 
nor a mere note. In some aspects the authors present 
us with detailed facts In other places however the 
trestment is scrappy The book again stiflcrs from 
•ft lack ot propotUon The authors at the head of 
their preface tell u« This jiart brings our History to 
the present day and covers the whole 6eld of European 
enterprise Itom. the beginning of the seventeenth 
century to the gestation of the coming Fedm^ 
constittttiou ' But of the 46^ pages of the book the 
period nip to ISoS covers SSl and India since the 
mutiny is disposed of m less than 100 pages The 
printing and get np are not bad 


INDOCEkLOV CONNFCTIOV % rv 
Rajfiratmn Sagctiuzry Press Ealion 

This little pamphlet is an earnest plea fof 
the immediate abolition of all restrictions which 
hare been placed on the soc at and econoraio 
union of Ceylon with India. This abolitioiD should 
be at once undertaken as a step towards th^ 
ultimate entry of Ceylon into the Indian Federation 


Xasesh Chandra Rot 


SANSKRIT 

SkKTISkNGAMk TANTBk Otlicnflj/ tdiM 
tetih a prtfart by Denoylosh Bhaltaeharya V 
Pk D y Raiaralna, Direelor, Crtenlal Iiultiule Biroda 
la four rolumes I'cl I—Kaldhnnda, Qaektcad'i 

Ortenfai Senes Ao L\I Hoyal oetaro /— A/I'’+ 
1 170 Price Its 2-8 

Students of Tantra literature will heartily welcome 
the pttWtcaUon of this important Tantra work which, 
thotmh obscure m places contain a good deal of 
highly useful information The work appears to bate, 
at one tune enjoyed immense popularity as 13 testified 
to ^ the nnmerous quotations made from it in many 
A Tantra compilation some of which have been 
mentioned by the editor in the prefaca That the 
work is comparatively late is undeniable. It refers 
to the numoer of Tantraa precoling it as lalsa 
notyarbudda (I 3) t e., a legion Thus it is clear that 
the battuanyonm was composed at a time— not long 
past— when owing to the composition ot vanous 
works the number of Tantra-s had become indefinite 
The editor, however assigns it to as late a penod 
as the middle of the IGth century on the strength 

ft ^rusiiigt I'A T£r-‘Si.b Tihi/ik, Vt. wtntA a«:5 

late Vaisnava sects 

The edition is based on four 5ISS. In view of 
the hopeless corruptions here and there the collation 
of some more hlbS might be expected to prove 
useful As It stands there are in the text grave 
grammatical mistakes some at least of which were 
undoubtedly due to the ecribea of hlSS. and should 
have been corrected The learned editor has made 
an attempt to give m the prefaca a list of alt 
extant MSie of the work It seems that the hat -was 
compiled mainly with the help of the Odtaloyus 
Qttaloconim and pubi shed lists of *M5S as it would 
be noticed that there are hl&S of this work not 
mentioned by him cxistiog in the Libraries in 

difl'mnt pans of India c.ataIoguea of which ere not 
known to have so far been published Vs regards 
the nnmber ot chapters in the work under review 
It would be seen that the edition has 21 chapters 
while 'ISS of the India Office Library, Bikaner Palace 
Library and Oovetameat collection deposited in the 
Asiatic bocicty of Bengal (described by R L. Mitra) 
contain 20 chapters The d screpancy has not 
uolortunately been explained by the learned editor 
The absence of detailed lists of contents and of 
indices specully of an index of aubject-mattota aa 
al-Ki of an index of the first lines to help the 
verification of the genuineness of the quotations made 
from \t ui differeut compslalionB is keenly felt in a 
cntical edition of th s type. 

CnivTAHAiuv Chakravarti. 



SILK INDUSTRY OF MALDA 

Bv HAKHAL CHANTIKA BAY, bso 


r AT.T)A la Benpl tas, from a reiy 
ancient time, been famous for ite 


steadily noticed, until, by 1776, “Bengal 
cjk drove all competitors except Italian 
and China silk out of the English 
market.' We also learnt from the 
Qeoghegan that the industrj attained to a 
greater prospenty than now in JIalda He 
savs ‘We have seen that the Company 


JL X silk industry It is even now the Q-o^tegan that the industry attained to a 

first among the silk producing gj^tcr prospenty than now m JIalda He 

distncts ofBengal “We have seen that the Company 

There are references to the effect that silk stuffs at three of its 

silk was not unknown in these parts d^ng fences, from country-wound silk ” The 

the reign of the last Hindu dynasty at seem to have chiefly been iindyed 

In those days, silk cloths were exported known as Coras and Bandanas 

to the distant cities of Dacca, SoMrgaon -lyes an elaborate account of 

etc It IS al«o a fact that m the ye^ ^gnufactnre at Malda and the ncigh- 

lo'7. Shaikh Bhiku, who used to trade -phe cloths are all mixed, the 

m Msldahi cloths, set sail for Russia win ^ ^ynof cotton There 

three ships laden with Bilk cloths and that two 11,000 looms in this region 

of hw shins were wrecked somewhere m « Buchanan estimates the value of stuff* 6*” 
neighbourkood of the Persian Gulf At tbc annually to the westward, Murshida 

begioninc of the 17th century the Uuten ^ Calcutta at not less thanEs 10 

hau an estahliahmcnt at old ,, lacs annually 

East India Compan) had an agency^ Lictard says following a report by 

the year 168’, m the di‘tnct From tne Poreb, Collector of Malda 

records of the E.ast The nstiTe ndc of the industry is prMpenng 

learnt that active steps were taken to ^ agricnlturil and u regards the ewr 

woven fabnes and dyeing and reeling of 

Bcmicr, the celebrated traveller of^e Wilder -wu sent to Bengal to- 

1 -iu . _ inmost elowing terms .asiDine into the causes of the defective guality 

l»th centi^, speaks ,, 5 dunng his of Bengal raw BilV ghortiy after the filature 

of the silk industry m Uengai, 6 jjtiein wi* introduced by ihe help of a French 

time man and the Erst sUk filature of any iniMitancc 

. ». . /MiantiiT of cotton m this d strict wta built by Sir Ldney at 

“There is m Bengal such a g r ^cd the g Dcat^a. In 17 0 Mr Henchman bmlt tho 
and Bilks ttat the kingdom m y of rc*3eiilial house at Enehshbaaar as manufactory 

common storehouse for ’t^® _ Fnipire foe ^tda or Lan work ou cloth. It was snbse- 

merchandise not of II “Uusia i,eJ''bboonjie qaeoUj turned into a ailk factory Mr Hench 

cf the Great Slogul only , 5 nie may mao ,* said to have fint introduced Ihe weaving 

kingdoms and even «t g.^ ,ii eorts of cloths from silk alone. The original Maldahi 

be said of silks and in« „nantity drawn -loth was of cotton and silk but nowadays the 

It IS not possible to conceive H „ot oU ntmes of Bulbul thasam (Nightingales eye) 

every year from Benrti stna, Pajd Cbandtara (Moon and Stars) Mazchar (Eiplets 

certainly so fine as ‘hose oi ^ nvers) kabutarakshi (Pigeons eyes) 

and Rsmt but they are oi a .mj,onlv that which are derived from different patterns woven, 
and I knew from md -ou-bl with are commonly appl ed to the cloths made of 

if Ihey were well eclec^ ^ ^ ^ tresutifnl gUt As a result of these efforU local h story 

they might bo maoufacturea inwj there was a boom m the silk trade 

stufra” , between 1 CO and 1"^ when the Company 

w* “vvcll-sklllcu was able by means of Bengal silk to compete 

As earlv as 16 1 0 ft Factor, , with imports into England from Turkey of raw 

m „lk> TO, bro.ghl to .w., 11,6 

inglma and Iron thi. lm« ™ 

MOTOVTOCot, m .mcolwre TOio vny 


man^actuTcd silk. 

ITie incidence of pebnne 
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^vluch vras nt its hciglit between the jcirs 1855 
and 18G5, pncticalljr ruined the Europcin 
Bilk industn to tlic advantage of India, 
although unfortunate!) India did not utilize 
this opportunity to stabilize her own industi) 
in the recess Japan appeared in the field, and 
between the) cars IBOoandlS" 5 she enormous!) 
increased her production which practically led 
to the rcgcncnlion of the iruropeau Bilk 
production It was from this period that 
the demand of Bengal silV. began to fall 
and from the vear 1872, the production of 
Bengal silk began to diminish and the 
acreage under cultivation of molberry 
decrease Between the years 1856 and 1880 
the maximum and minimum price of raw 
filature silk was R? 24 14 7 and Rs 12 8-4 
respectively as compared with Rs 18 8 7 and 
Hs 12 9 8 between the )cara 1900 and 1915 
During war time the price again increased 
and reached to the maximum of Rs 42 per 
Beer between the veara 1921 and 1928 Sioce 
tho year 1029 the price has again gone 
lower and tho bulk of silk produced nowa 
days arc Khnmru silk as European filatures 
have all been closed down 

II 

Even at the present tune the production 
of raw cocoons and sdk by Khamra reels 
has been occupying a very important place 
in the district and its economic problem is 
very closely related to the state of the silk 
business of Malda The present fall jn 
prices of all commodities has to a great 
extent helped the Bilk rearers and other 
allied people to slick to this business, as silk 
IS still a paying concern and has the greatest 
advnntogc of numerous crops a year from the 
same land The average rearer now considers 
his mam difficulties to be the outbreak of 
diseases and the fall in the price of silk, 
and he is confident that if these two factors 
could be controlled there was a very bright 
future for Malda silk 

As regards the first of these mam 
problems, the Sericulture Department has 
been specially tackling the liiicstion of 
diseases by the supply of pure seeds ett and 
attempts are being vigorously made to 
atimulate the production of cocoons By these 
departmental activities this district has been 


Iaq*cl) saved from diseased eoeds, nnd the 
industty seems to bo on a fur footing so 
far as the production of Khamni silk is 
concerned But at tlic name time it must 
be admitted lint the second factor, namely, 
tho I ri« problem baa bo far recciv ed practi 
call) very little attention nnd nothing had 
been manifest!) done to eet matters right, 
at least as far ns was possible. Tho produc- 
tion of raw silk had therefore gradually been 
iSi<co«r»gcd nnd people were gcBrwg 
pesBimistic about the future of tbo industr) 

The present nrea under mulbcrrj is 15,000 
acres in this district and the n^regato 
production of raw cocoons may be calculated 
os follows 

From 15000 ftens of Und at 2^6 m It. of mul 
berrf—loOOO x 223«"33"500l) mdt 
1| 8cm of cocoons per md of Icaf—fpOGSjOO »«« 
-ISGofSl mds 

U Ba. ^ per rad -Pt 

To understand how the present state of 
affairs came into being, it is necessary to take 
into account the factors that have brought 
this about. They may bo briefly described 
as follows 

(1) The gradual fall in pnee, by about 
tho year 1872, r c tho time when Japan 
appeared in competition, and Japanese seeds 
ngbtcd matters m Europe 

(2) High rent of mulberrj land la said 
to be another depressing factor When the 
pnee of silk was very high the zamiodars 
charged even up to Rs 12, Rs 14 and 
Rs IG per iiy/n in Malda Rnjsbahi and 
Murshidabad respectively, while ncc lands 
were rented at Re 1 8 to Rs 2 per birjha 
The Penaanent Settlement of Bengal enabled 
the zamindars to perpetuate these rents The 
present eonditiona howe%er nro not bo bad 
ns m the latter part of the l9th century 
although the mulberry lands still bring higher 
rents as compared with other agncultural 
lands 

(3) Tho degeneration of the silk worms 
due to diseases nnd domestication 

It la a fact that the wave of depression 
IQ the price of silk is very closely 
linked with the outbreak of diseases 
■With the falling in price of yarns the 
cocoons must be solhng cheaper, and it is 
quite natural that the rearer would cut down 
the cost of production to the minimum and 
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incrtaie the ouUnrn The result is, rcannp of 
more frequent crops, overcrowding m rcanng, 
IijsuSicicnt feeding and frequent placfcing 
•which makes the leaves immature Proneness 
to dL«easeB is greatlv intensified, and •when 
once the mischief is done it continues 
for yeans 

(4) Closing up of filatures and with- 
^wal of efficient management 

There •was greater control over the reelcrs 
by the Furopcan firms and good deal of 
attention liad to be paid to the improv^ 
quality of silk which was mainlv for export 
mth the fall m pTOc, tlic aupplj cocoons to 
the filatures began to decrease as the pnee ot 
■cocoons could not possibly be so attractive 
to the rearers and the major portion passed 
■on to the Khamnt reels “There is a so 
-the fact that the Luropean firms boiigiit 
<ocoons for export while the 
buy to reel for Indian markets at Ben , 
^agp^r and other place so tha 
pound purchased for export was an 
demand over the fairly steady native demand 
which made for better prices ^ 

■export 18 possible and the price eUys 
btgh point, there would be demand for 
■cocoons and further rcantig would . . 

Uted. But as at hav^ 

M practically closed and the rearem have 

cnly one class of turn «t the 

country rcclcn, who are m con 

merev of Marwan mu/mja/w 
tracts are made to supply so 
.n uncertain quoUt.on ‘ V 

produced, the reclcr finds 
has gone down in tl.c tnUirvj.h aodjc 
compelled cither to reduce nnned 

^on. produced by '“".peciuby wben 

jimsclf in a single The weight 

he works with borrowed cap , ^ the 

of silk 19 again another c P , ^ach 

purchasers take two Jolas i ^ being 
seer of 80 toHs, the local cusio 
82 tolas for a seer for nw si jjty and 

The country reels orcsent moment 

BO improvements up to i He 

have been made m this ^ 

■TOiamra’ has never trie ^ result 

"the improvement of the loom 
U hu. been tolully J.TO. 

that arc now mostly using 6* 


(5) Rise in the price of ether agricultural 
products whereas that for silk remains 
stationary 

CuUivaUon of jute m Bogra is an instance 
to the point where most of the mulberry land 
have been converted to jutc growing land 

(6) Indebtedness of the silk rearers and 
weavers to the mahajans and a gradual 
monopoly of the trade by the Manwins is 
one of the causes of the decline of the 
industry 

(7) Inferiority of the indigenous Bengal 
stik worms as compared with better yiclders 
in Japan and Europe is another factor of 
the decline. 


Ill 

The silk industry is an exceedingly 
complex one of which it is not at all easy to 
have a thorough grasp, and owing to its being 
essentially a cottage industry, practised by 
a huge number of scattered people, it is not 
in a sense an organized industry ”It has 
eiiflered because it is a scattered one and 
because it lias not been realized to what 
extent it is a coUafje xnditstry There has 
been very little cflbrt at improacment 
from within” 

The mam problems of seneulturo may be 
snmmanzed in two items, nz, (1) Produc- 
tion of silk. (2) Utilization of silk Tho 
difficulties that are faced in these directions 
arc enumerated below 

(a) Tho activities of the Government 
Scncnlture Department are primarily restrict- 
ed to the production of disease free seeds 
and their supply to the rearers The 
Department has so far been able to 
meet only up to a small percentage of the 
total requirement of seed and it is thus cvi 
dent that the remaining supply of seeds is 
stdl secured from village origin This may 
be considered as one of tho f ictors responsible 
for the numerous failures of crop in the rearer s 
house 

(fc) Pronencss of tho silk-worms to 
diseases 

Although Bengal has undoubtedly an 
advantage in having multivoltino races of 
silk worms, tho attendant difficulties of infee 
tion from diseases through heredity and conta- 
minatiOQ arc also present. Use of micros 
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copes w\j help to chcch mfcctwn through 
hcccdil) but the conditions in ninl Bengal 
do not imko it possible to climumte rndi- 
cillj the Inst links of infection ns the silk 
i\omi cro[)s ire successne find in gome enscs 
enenoNcrhpping In tins rc«pcct the Rengnl 
renter is nt ti disndnantnge 

(i) lllitcrncj of the mnsn nnd ibeir 
poserty scnoiislj stand in the nraj of effecting 
anj apprccinble improvement in the methods 
of rcnring Want of lo-opcmtion nnd power 
of orgnnuntion amongst tho nvemgc cullun 
tor or the rearer Ins ninde their outlook \ery 
□arrow nnd they are b\ nnttire sucpiooits 
((i) Bnd reeling hns been the grenteel of 
all cmIs ind hns been mainly responsible for 
the present condition of the silk trade The 
Khamni or the country reel is the primitive 
Ciiarkn when no other better conoirv method 
of reeling was known M hen comintinicalions 
wore slowlv progressing and thiro was \cr> 
little of international trade, the Bengal eilk 
supplied foreign demnnds and prospen^ , but 
now other countries have progtesseil and 
Bengal stood still to bo content with n supply 
of only 1 limited local diuinnds Wuhtlic 
close of the filntiirc®, the Khnmrii silk was nt 
once driven out from n compctitu e market and 
has at present no more importance than as n 
small local commodity The tcelcr has no 
ideas of improvement and blindly follows 


l«s brethren in trvde The pmtc«l pifj 
that ho seldom suspects that by the method 
of bad reeling he hni been so steadily losing 
ground All that he does is to Inkc n s err 
despondent new of the future and curse his 
luck for It 

(e) Mniit of any orgnnired tmdo associa- 
tion to look after the marketing, tie If 
properly orgamred it would create confidence- 
and remose "tho limited outlook and thc- 
w int of knowledge of what is being done- 
elsewhere and what is in demand " 

(/) Mont of caplin! of the workers is 
another iinporlant factor Unless they can bo 
organired on n co-opcntiie basis andt 
tinanced, they are surely to go over to the 
The avenge worker is ihcrcforo- 
indebted nnd the margin of profit is controlled 
by the financier >ntuc merchants (chiefly 
Mirwan money-lenders) try to denvo all 
goods out of nil industry and yltimalely leave 
it III n wretched condition There is always 
money •Icuibiig nl IttpU rufes of tnter{*t 
ossociftlcd walU cnlcrpnecs nnd the ulUenato 
rcsidls have often been disastrous 

(5/) Competition with foreign silk yarns- 
and finished products which sell cheaper than 
Bengal si)k is a big stumbling block which 
stands in the way of the Bengal silk A- 
jirofcefue (onff would greatly increase thc- 
demand for Bengal silk 


THE TRADE UNION MOVEMENT IN INDIA 

R MUKHERJEE 


I N order to understand the recent develop 
nients of tbe labour movement in India its 
past history and ideological background is a 
most essential consideration A cenlurj ago 
Trale Unionism was for all practical purposes 
non-esistent Outside of England there was no 
semblance of any ^ecific organization of the 
working class and in England where cflpitalism 
was becoming established Trade Unions ns 
protective organizations of industrial workers, 
were only beginning to take root 

In tho«e early days the Trade Unions worked 
under CTeat difliculties Their existence was con^i 
dered iltega] All their busmen's had to be conduct 
ed N?ith the utmost secrecy and any attempt on 
their part to regulate conditions of employment 


was looked upon by the employers nnd tho- 
govemment as a conspiracy m restrnuit of 
trade * Numenmlly the Urnons conld not boa«t 
of more than a few tbuu'ancl members In out- 
look they were eslremely conservative Each 
society tried to roaintmn the dignity of its own 
particular craft The idea of the eeparate unions 
taking joint action against their masters in their 
straggle for better condition'', -was unthought of 
lodny Trade Unionism is one of the most 
powerful factors m modern politics The movement 
which began a century ago under adverse conditions 
has assumed international dimen'ions Even in 
the mo^t backward eounlnes Trade Unions 
exist in some form or other nnd in the highly 
industrialized countries the membership runs 
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It mjst tite into con iJeration tho 
eiivn aea of the brother moTcmenU m other 
coutitnw. anil by nvoi ling similar mistakes 
oreanuational wcaknes«<« it can rapi Uj grow 
into a powerful working-class factor m In ban 


into millions Similar progress has been male 
»i’h reganl to the outlook of the Trale Unionv 
Th» old craft or tril» prejuliccs that 

far years are now almost “ ",V- mto a powerlul worting-ciuss latiui ... x.. 

the slevelopment of large scale inlustTT, t™ International politics It setms however, 

conreatraUon of capital and the growth of uni^ experience of tho brother movements m 

amongst tlie capitalists the workers are aiher eoantries has not borne any result upon 

lealumg the nice-*itv for hreakin- -lown "e Umon lea lers m Indk They have 

ol 1 craft IwTners ana looking to the idtmlity o themselves to take up the position of 

iakre»ts as members of the working eia-’a. in rjQipn leaders unler social forces of the 

this direction the Trade Unions have aJ«n^ . . .. ._.i .i...., kn.... 

even further ^atlo^al barriers are being broken 
down and the Trade Union movement biw 
giailually conciliated on an international 
It IS thus aspect of tho movement which has 
received tho name of the Workere 
the World Unite,” in Us 

tigmeeancc This phrase charaetenzes anity 

of the working class— ttat it has a , 

interest and a role to pl^T ‘he *1 

human society and that intcrnation^ 
unity of purpose is free from all chauvmi m 
As vpt boweTcr It mu"t be admitte.1 the 

..t.iJ'oii Ioi!L,:. 7 of •'■'.■’■f.Jo 13: 

Imvre much to be desired ^o doubt the widely 


varying condition% national of'\ke 

etc; ^1 ton! to «tor.l tho umtotion ofthe 

international forces of Triflo Unioni ? . “ 

recent timee we have witnesse-l the Jevelopmens 
of the international ftnnt and U is .^eenng 

that ^e TT-.^n movement is 


h« Trale Unxon movement is |,ons servir 


capilalHt countries and thus have completely 
i-mofwl the social forces ns determine 

and condition the movement m India An 
nnder«tanding of tho«e ba«ic conlitions is 
a neces-ary prelude to aaal>«e tho recent 
developments m the trade Union movement 
in In (la t 1 r 

The Trade Union movement m Inlia is 01 
comointively recent growth Hartlly the trumpets 
of war hal ccawl when there aro«e Soviet Itu5*ia 
with unpivcclcntcd hopes for the labouring masses 
all over the worl I It awakened hopes of an 
unpre^ented leap from the kingdom of misery 
loM the kingilcrm of freedom and prospentj for 
the tollers of all lands It was this awakening 
SDifit which gave birth to tho Tmle Union 
Cc.n<wess in In lia Formerly there esistol Unions 
in most of the inclu trial areas but they were 
«porailie organizations lacking coherence and 
uniformity They were all philanthropic orgnniza 
lions serving a very limited purpore for the 


directly t. .... 

viat Trade unioni»m is “ » . ootnciles Coopress This step led for the fir*t time to n 

n<>lern sweW Its birth in the action in all the Trade Unions 

^ the birth of ^ ^lety Imvc led to to this body It was not until 1921 

«n tructiou of capitalist «trueturc and ,|,„t Government of India pas«eil a specific 

corresponling changes m m'- , . the - ■ - • ' - - ” 

outlook of the Trade Union nractically 

Trale Union movement is <f modem 

in»igni&cant ket as ,„,iu.tnal amy 

inlu«tnal raethols ctow the develop 

of India, the Trade Unions wiU 
•‘■fe by side , bowever one 

The In ban movement Ii^ ^^^^ent* »o 

decilfiil {ulvantagc over the Oiier . Unionism 

oih*r countries The exrenencc to 

b»l neither theory nor mon weaknesses 


. ... India. 

I/Ja I/ijpat Roi male o 


le^islalion dealing with the Trade Unio 
Indit The Trade Union Registration Acw ui 
19*1 has bowever remaineil a dead letter in 
many respects. A cursory glance at this mea-sure 
IS sufficient to prove that those reopon-'ible for it 
were fully conversant with the hi«tory of Trade 
Unionism m other parts, and were bent on 
using that knowledge to the detriment of the 
bud ling Indian movement Tho Unions are 
paying a heavy pnee for the doubtful privilege 
of b«ng regi«tere<l and it goes without saying 


?aile them Mistakes revealed tbit tb^non^registerol Unions ore tabooed by 

in structure and poboy wer repeats jj^ employers and tlio authorities 

>“ t-T.‘ 

Union leaders to realize their movement, 

the organizational weakne^^s . nlmo°t 

At times the movement n^ occasions 

<Mshe-l by oppression On t c j fnrtion 

« wa« almost broken up uT . and lU 

From all these trials it has 1 be fact 

present power an I ‘k^ IcarneiUwm 

that the T^e Union 'MovemenU^^^„g,y 

Its defeats an 1 etrengthenM it ^j^ygment as *5 

The Indian Trade . -r its "I'roper^ 

stands to.lav IS oa the threshoH ot 


Oeforo d „ - j. 

Trade Union movement in India it is necessary 
to give a short sketch of its sigiag course 
whidt It has followed until now Tho All 
India Tnvle Union Congress has followed smeo 
its inception quite a chequered career of its 
own There have taken place innumerable 
strikes but the remarkable change occurred when 
there was a general strike m the Textile industry 
of Bombay aEfectiug some 150000 workers 
It was the first instance of the working-class 
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comins out of tho factory uml re?i«tCTing lU 
unequivocal protect ngnmat the TTnire^Ht nnil 
similar meaeurea of the emplojer* The worLing 
class m the general strike showed its ui\mist.iknhTc 
•ohlanty against the capitnlfim 

But the mon decisive factor m the hi 3 tor> 
of the Trade Unions has been (lie arrest of 
thirty five of Trade Union workers m 1029 
From the working-class point of viow 
this Conspiracy ’ case marks a special landmark 
in having initiated a definite break from tho 
traditional line Tho communists appear^ at 
the vanguard of tlio Indian proletariat 

From now the history changes its aspect 
The role of the Indian working-cK«s chango.1 
automatically Tho rupercussions of the 
nationalist movement coupled with tho arrest 
of the Meerut Comrades brought its influence 
upon the working class The proletariat became 
m some degree class conscious. There was a-min 
a general strike in the Jute industry of Bengal 
and this too had its mfluenee upon Uio workers. 
Besides these two great general strike ihero 
^amc^r° ^t^kes of a prolongwl 

Tho nest important hntlmarh to mitmo « 
dirtinct otase in the history of tho Trade Union 
moYoment was the split m the ranU of ho 
Trado Union Congress in lOJO at Nagpur Tho 
two gronps emorgoil out of tho split-oSS defimS 
ly roaotionary and reformist in its „,w„ 
and the other communist. The following lsiim 
came up as factors in creating divergence of 
opinion pe hiffiliation business has been a 

thorn on both sides — the reformist as well as 
communist. The reformist, have all along been 
pressmg the Congress to affiliate itself fe ibo 
International Federation of the Trado Uoions 
On the other hand the coinmunists pressed for 
affi intion to the Pan Pacho Trade Union 
Federation Then tho Geneva bogey has been 
a thorn on the sides of both. 

The Gemmating point was reached at 
Nagpur The reformi-ts walked out and seceded 
from the irade Union Congress For a year 
the situation went on like this, and the 
Calcutta session m 1931 further accentuated 
the divergence already evident m tho Tnule 
Union movement If it was a mistake at 
Nagpur for the reformists to secede from tho 
Trade Union Congress in 1930, the ultra LefUsm 
of the communists m Oilcutta created the most 
deplorable situation the Congress has ever been 


fa<^ wiUi since its inception Jt can ho eaul 
with certainty that the Ciilaitti split was tho 
^st unwise and impolitic manoeuvre which the 
ItatJe Union workers ever mdiilgcil in 

In the Ciilnitta s<-.dioii the rnulc Union Congress 
emcrt^I «« n body more coherent and uniform 
than It was Iwfore riio<o who were out to isolate 
tJ'cir ultra- 

^fti-t taeti« The Trado Union Congress of 
which Mr Rmkar is the President is the only 
dSrt body, and tho other section is 

pcnuine Trale Unionists 

«!/.. ^ ® Tnido Union movement from tho 

fci '"t*? 'A Tho Gimi. 

to '^1 ®^w^^'"bay issueil an appeal 

Uiiion organirations m tho 
basis of a platform of 
ftus is.ue<l by tho said organization 
»n.i tP'*f by various organizations 

and an Unitv Conference was held under tho 

™if™f 5"'“?? 10 aiffirant group. 

9;™' Union plntform of 

Tliu. ' fvSL 1 'l'“ni‘-ion Tho 

Unit) Committee was the outeomo of that 
«nfcnnce to which was iKlegnted tho task of 
formuhting »mo ,„rf, fuujSmcnlul ba.” of 
*****^that wdl bo acceptable to all 

The hopes thus cherished were however 
doomed to disappointment. The majority^ of 
the ^plo constituting the committee weS the 
-eco^lers of Nagpur and their rccoVnmendMionS 
were bound to bo adverse for tlvA aH 
nnil olhCT .octions unncccpKblo to' Sen *’ 
Another Unity Conference was held nt 

L“%y A^IuS”'? 7 f " 

of":p 

;Kr«T!L.;7S7rih" 

hr. reached n fro’m°wS'’“!h"‘ ^"'1'“ 

s;^p?ra;;,T.\„Jlhre7r 

IhouvaSd. retreSeiL df.ef. ™“'“ ■" 

Uie rred, to uffd l“‘The‘‘f‘“ “f 

compromise, arbitration bt>,i a ^r® formula of 
have, however proved abflnli,^^?®’ hoards 

ineBective m settlmt- »i. abortive and 

workers *be grievances of the 



TEA IN INDIA 

By ASIALRAHA 


O F a total of 4,742 gardens iQ India 
occnpying approximately 8,0 d, 800 
acres of land, only 521 belong 
to Indians And of the total 
391 million pounds of tea, grown in 
India, about 55 million pounds are grown 
in tea estates owned by Indians Volume 


np capital of Its 25,000, made a clear profit of 
Rs 2,71,000 since 1921 and has built up an 
asset amounting to Rs 3,00,000 

The position of Indians in this indnstiy, 
as in all other industries, is not enviable Tea 
trade is entirely m the gnp of Europeans 
Indians have preferred paying 375 per cent 


of labour employed may well be imagined by of dmdenda during better times than building 
the fact that Assam alone swallowed up op a sound reserve fund to fall back on m 
nratl, 7 l.ca oi ordiniiy labour in lb., .odua- bad t.mes Financo, reqmrod to run nn e.tato 
tr, tan. 1918 19 to 1930 31, a bnct period dunng tbo workins seaaon, is always got by 


ol twejuc 3, the.r reapeet.ve European' .notion 

to loreign conntnes amounted to 357 million brokers, by hypo hecation of their crop This 


Indians from European banks generally. 


bulk u re-exported to*" Amljnca and the dlostratiog this happened within the write* 
- * I, T « knowlcdge He made arnogements for the 

^ It IS luterestiog to note that if ludm mile «t a cetam brand of ten •» « “ttam firm 
consumed tea produced by Indian owned on behalf of an Indian tea planter and tho 
gardens alone to thus nanof.clurcd would d.Ue.ty order was given when it had been 
Su abort by at lea.l 22 per cent «I b 

her present consumption From 31 milUon 
pounds in 1921, India now cofmmes over 


65 million pounds of tea m 

abnef period of 10 years (192131), Indian 
Tea Cess Committee has achieaod this result 

in India by continuous propaganda. 

In 1930 31. as many as t)86 joiot-«tocL 


uau oi, as .ninsirv and or not to inform the brokers He rot no 

compames wei^ engaged in better pnee any way, but might have been 

the total camtal employed was, approxun»‘^ y ^ v 


sold IQ auction by tho brokers This was, of 
course, no fault of the brokers, since they 
were not informed of this private arraogement 
in due time by the planter though be was 
IQ Calcutta and had given the delivery order 
personally It seemed that he expected better 
prices in the auction and vacillated whether 
to inform the brokers He got no 


63,43,86 000 in rupees , 

Average prices per pound of l<^ 
varied from Rs. 0-10 1 in 1<12 1-2 ',Bs. 0*15 11 
»n 1924 25 toRs. 0 6-5 in 1^*31-32 

Dividends to shareholders have 
paid from 21 per cent to 200 per cent and 
above by tea companies In 19-** the as o 
Talne of 100 shares in tea in the share rnarK* 
was Rs 303, in 1930 Rs 278 ^ 

Rs. 248 . , 

It is also of loterest to know in® * vi* 
properly managed, very <l 
itvcre***, the viilumc of its a=^cts ^ ^ 
that was started in 1921 with a 


not done, thanks to the buyer 

Indian tea industry in all its phases is con- 
trolled by Furopeans since they ar“ the pro- 
prietors of most of the gardens. The Indian 
Tea Association, the Calcutta Tea Brokers’ 
Association and the Indian Tea Cess Com- 
mittee arc the bodies that control and conduct 
tea in India. It is more than surprising 
that Indians have none of their own associa- 
tion though some time ago something like an 
attempt was made 

The Indian Tea Associabon gu ' 
poli^ of the entire industry T" 
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Brokers’ Aesomtion effects tlie sale The 
Tea Districts Labour Association controls 
the labour Tho Ten Ce«3 Comroiltec docs 
the propaganda in India nnd abroad If the 
Tea Cess Cortunittcc’s propaganda succeed »n 
Amcnca, it will be a good outlet for Indian 
tea. But it IS verj difficult to fight the 
coffee habit in America In lfi28 consump- 
tion of tea in America was 18 million pounds 
Two -veara later in 1050, consumption 
increased oulj by a million pound The 
world over tea consmnption has decreased 
In 1920 the total consumption of nil teas 
was 113 million pounds In 1929 jt was 
93 million pounds and in 1930, 84 million 
pounds In India the Tea Cess Conunittcc’s 
propaganda has achieved splendid success 
By ten years, the consumption of tea has gone 
up more than double, from 30 million pounds 
to 66 milhou pounds In India, potential 
xcbults ate obviously much greater than in 
any coffee dnnking country Possibilitica in 
India are incalculable ns the population is 
vast and there is no national beverage to 
stand in the way People are not prejudiced 
against tea or for coffee Recruitment to 
the staff of the Tea Cess Committee from 
educated and influcDtial Indian farethes will 
be, if done, very wise, as m India the mass 
follows the intelligentzia almost blindly 
There ought not to be much difference in pay 
and cadre between Indians and Europeans 
and if no discrimination is made certainly 
young men from the higher classes of the 
society will be tempted to join the Tea Cess 
service 


The Indian Tea Cess Committee would do 
well, too, to recruit a few women to their 
staff as a matter of cvpcnraent If tho 
reermtment is dono proper]) and tho soJccfJon 
13 made from por'^otial knowledge of the 
women selected, very good results may foHou 
More often, it is difljcult to persuade a woman 
who never walks out of her homo to sip h 
Clip of tea than it is with men The writer 
has cxpcncnco of purdah ladies taking tea in 
stone cups, since they think clay cups, made 
of pottery, arc not ntiially pure Such is 
the prejudice I Male employees will not be 
admitted m the purdah Moreover, an mtenso 
propaganda ought to be c.amed on amongst 
the higher classes of people along with public 
demonstrations for the masses 

Indian tea planters would not hare had to 
think of other countries in which to sell their 
teas, if they could only combine m a solid 
block and carry on n proper propaganda in 
their country which consumes 23 per cent 
more of tea than all of them produce Timo 
IS only too ripe for them to make an earnest 
effort 

The tea trade, alike all other trades, is 
undeigoiDg an cstremely trying espenonce 
Lvpert opimoD holds that the tone of tho 
market would lmp^o^ e from this year and signs 
of improvement will be visible dunng it 
But it is sure, unless political questions are 
brought to a permanent settlement all the 
world over, that every trade will have to 
find difficulty in its way to progress and 
prosperity 


EWORLD DISARMAMENT DEPENDS ON INDIA 


All the world is thinking about disarmament, 
but how luffs does it understand what is pnmarily 
in the way The absolutely indispensable coodi 
of international disarmament is that Gr»t 
Britain shall fir-^t give freedom to Ind^ ^e 
rpnaon wbv >9 clear as the sun The other 
Sns of the world will not disarm so \tnm m 
T reat Britain remains armed Everybody ndmifa 
iVint Bui Great Britain must remsua arinc^ 
OTMt a»nm so Ions a, .be holds 
m her possession Every Englisnmaii 
Slows that without a strong army and navyl 


(EneLiad would lose her great Indian Empire. 
It follQwa that the first step towards world dis 
armament absolutely must Be Jbe freeing of 
India. Then (but not before) Britain can disarm 
and thus make it possible for other nations to do 
the same Thus we see that so long as India a 
8ttb)ect)oii continues, all talk at Geneva or any 
where else about general international disarma- 
ment, IS and must continue to be mere words 
without any real meaning mere whistling to the 
wind. 

J T SlTNDEBLAND 



INDIAN PERIODICALS 


» a TTT Tft Hnv mthustastic women are doing to our land cannot be 

Indian, women oi To nay fstimated 

Indian women ot to-(lay are engaged m all ^ ,3 Q<edles* to mention the interest that Indian 

tindsof activities which contnbutato ibe wellbeing women of today are showing in polities How 

tin uot actmties wn.cnconin g.^es the marvellous is their service m the present politicd 

of the country Mim f anauuan t ^ ^ ophea,dl The S.cadeihi and Buy Indian Leagues 


01 lap country iii'"’ x. — 

following resume of their actiyihes at present 
The Young thnlder 

Cullare and kno’^teige are ^reading rapidly m 
the feminine world of Hindustan 
does not mean that our more refined 
lacked civilization, though at the sa^ *™era» 
cannot be denied that* it was not very « . 

and the true benefit of modern ‘*,‘^^1 

ments are being realized by ??, Cfi* 

Our women’s colleges and schools 
crowded by happy prU. knoM 

“v^at*^ Ii?d%B woman 

How rapidly therefore u the old order giving puee 

Every year therefore the number 

K iduattf and doctors is incre-osing and is 
Iter still scope » being P»«", 1^' a^r. of 
service. The responsible po«« of so wruHenden^ « 


^«o*t^bt "^^ning sucii rapid ground That InSiaa 
women hitherto so shy and modest, actually ro!unte« 
10 serve m public shops The anti untouchability 
movement has received a great impetus by the 
association of women 

Vnother tact which proves that our women are 
more energetic than thej were before is that almost 
every snudl mof ssil station these davs can boast 
ot a ladies club where the women of the station 
meet a few evenings a wrek and spend ‘he ‘ime in 
pleasant tecreattoo Guidmg and social wort ts also 

Fri^tEns"bnef resumS of the activiliH of Indian 
women it will be seen that they are by do roeaoi 
the backwtrd bashful ineompclcnt and laracienl 
creatures that they have hitherto appeared to be. 


semce. me lesponnuiv *•, hfin^ 

I lac^ces involved and the rt„r uoi 


earrymg .. 

the sacrifices lavoivea ana luv ‘^‘•1, 

3Iany Indian women are \raenc* 

s interesting to f o« ,be geose of 


The Fenoauent Settlemeat 
lie no pool denying the fact that the 
Permanent Settlement of Bengal has not been 
an unmixed ble<Mng It has given rise to 
various problem* Mr Jvhtigendm Nath Sen 
di«ru$*ee the financial a«pect of the permanent 
settlement in Lnndholikrs' Journal He concludes 
his paper as follows 

as a domeslic problem of Bengal it raises moral 

■ ' issues 3Iorally, those 

1193 copy almost an 
impregnable position Legally the ^ition is not 
•ccure for the liCgizlatnre can superseue the Kegula 
tion or at any rate modify the same Even within 
the existing terms of the Eegulatioa the question 
wbetber it rules out taxation of sgncultural incomes 
SUB us..... — — im are h** keen free from controversy Prom the 

"whcT are extremist*, and some * economic point of new a nnniber of problems have 

moderates The former 10 spde 01 tl» already b«n referred to The bifge«l problem is that 

work that they are doing arc apt to ^ « western of aob-lofeudatioo It will remain a problem as long 
and to imitate the waya and cu^^ *• »s there is a paucity of industries in the province 

women to an nnneccssarv decw i“vy »» otRvmg alternative means of employment and invevt- 

lo stop at no conventions and in tnci r v c meat Tbe two safest channels of investment are in 

follow European women in their carcirev j puhlw estimation, Government paper and land k 

often over step limits, en the ceotury ago land was the only means of livelihood 

het they with the more modest mooera^^j^ them an w^ as investment. Sub-infeodation 1* the eonse- 
whole are doing exrellent work, *nO ,,( quenec being of course encouraged by the settlement 


enthiuiasra for the mere rfucation Ispd economic and financial tv 

passing exarainstions that actuate ^em bnt mre Regulation I of ITS 

is also a ercftt craving for, travel and an •"‘ww t. 

daire for wide spread knowleilge and expert 
among staid roamed ladies , y, *,u, 

The demand for freedom and who 

men is being rapidly recogoued Vm^ 
arefight.ngNor^tbe>pl.ftof ‘h^ 


evils such as 'child mamsge tie 
brothels and IVro.fu*ia the suprewioo cd wtd(^ 

• > — etoms are twiiiE 

I. who arc tepida 


the land revenue. As the gap 
between the rental value of the land and the revenue 
paid (m It increases the number of interests and 
_bers 01 tenures is liable to prow On the other hand in 
live counemors, municipal ce'“'*v«“'*' tiroes of distress it is the landholding community 

district and eilucattonal board* hmora^ which acta as the first buffer and is the first to fed 

and university senate raembets. not to mwl l],a pmeh. For revenue laws are rigid and the land 
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S.f.'i, for II brfp, Ihc 
pots coropnrM to whom the lamtlord^ mo* in a 
botUr x^Mtion to withstand the tlrws Jlnl (he 
sftti-ifactory nt a lime o! prosjiemy 

Sirs - rfs'i.'.s-ffi, 


I iV Its mcnire on 

SvenS ‘ 5®™"'"'^"^ Mtllcment of^and 

Avenue. This fact discounts a preat deal the 
liengal land^holdcr m eom 
mted to Ills compeen in other parts of the countrr 
l^ncidentallT it has helped to create a peasantry t^t 
19 1'ctter able to weather the firrt *^L-et8 of an 
cannot nelnalty do it the 

S:S™ Ti”'/',™* “ «f the “St, "c 

£SerS.SlSrS',r,L'r„.S K 

viduei. ThrSSrrfLV’S. “ C, “ 

'""S' ;e,s?.v^, 
Ca 'iL'^LrSs s' 

rate to the State treiur?^ Th« u at. miqo^.^^TCh 
^OTld receire attention from oow I aus^i^tha^ a 
ftood deal of the agitation for the Jt 

aj^eultural incomes ari.es from a dim wt 
mtellipent appreciation of thia cardinal fU r^! 
Permanent Settlement has been the rd aia of Tk! 
piece, but the Mctuical assailants have lost trjJk 
^ chase by themselves drawing a nuiSw of 
red hemnga across it ‘lumDer oi 


«r; w/r™ 

“ "'"‘f** cooperative hank 
^ than U «n 

^»c Indian Ranking f:n<]mf 7 Qimmlltcc 
central banks ehould operate over 
« ROoJ'j number of 
the lleneM "tr^ v° rccommcndstion of 

atieeffti”* n ^ Committee is more 

ii,«* r™bibits the sphttiog up of central banka 

CTm then no new central bank ehonJd be formed 
tnfluenM* number of men of iniclligence, 

can^«n knowledge of ctvopt^l.oo 

Fhiifl ‘0 lo™ Ibe dirccforaUi. 

to fall banka should never be allowed 

mioJS .Sh *1 ]"'» Overdue unrealized 

AvXnds ^ ‘ considered ns asscU in declanng 

and*^h^%1 r««™«ncndaHon8 of the Central 

Jboot *^f®"n«'al fSanktne I nqiiiry Commilteo 

U menfioo^te Imnks should 

kH»n advised to set 

'thrs,'4‘,Kij bi 'iJii.'sCS'^ hS'i^«,5»dd” 

work !i>« Ur.,! entrusted with more rwponsible 

baa alsTbccVdiTappro^rf ^ ‘"'“‘““O” 

Oov^,fS?r‘o"f^n"Ii^^‘' o'l'ored by tha 

OoopSSwelL^ ‘bo Provlneal 

aasunmee to the"dew*t^^*t!?,» V*!* * »ufficiCQt 

safe The Prennciifn.nw *"** ‘.beir interests are 
ObKipii", S" " »,1 ■» th, ttmiol 
aecncies m the Selonm»«» are important 

S^perative roovemenL^*Th« !!l!l regulation of the 
organizations for the trm3«if of auch central 

nwvement b*. .«P««on of the 

couolnes The^ .n.t,. f °e«'opstrated m western 
co-opcration and airport 


The Co operative Sank 

Many countries have prospered though co- 
operation A bank started on co-operative basis 
can render help to the people to carry on 
agriculture and small indigenous industries 
Sir P C Roy offers some suggestions as to how 
a central co operative bank should be run in 
Tile Bengal Cb-rycrafue Journal. lie says 


In this connection let me make certain general 
Bug^tions for coaductmg jour work on sound 
banking pnnciples Dues from societies or individnals 
should ce realized with utmost regularity If they 
once begin to fall in arrears they become nltimalely 
unrealizable The terms of a loan ehould be deter 
mined according to the importance of Us object and 
small term deposits should never be employed in 
long term investments The central banks have been 
adnsed by the Indian Bantmg Enquiry Committee 
to confine themselves to short term and intermediate 
credit, leaving long term credit for land mortgage 
banks Loans given to cultivators should be auffieient 
for their requirements and should never be allowed 


Is not the Hanjaa’ a Hindal 

so-oSl^* depre^S'^'*oi'n belonging to the 

Sastry .a 77ie /«*,/« 

law a3*to whether*^he^n*^" eminent wnfer on Hindu 
•B « great deL of Tb«e 

TOntroversiahsts on botli^ 

tot controversial cleverness m “orbing 

Harijans are not Hir,^,^ ‘be contention that 
■ppLed Hindu Law to tho Courts have always 
been euggested that tbpv ‘*®® bas it 

can be c^ thaf even^ .IT ^°} Decisions 

within the pale of \o«b‘p they are 

restnctibn » to the though there may be 

worship Even in the^ temnir'^f’^^®^ 
have a right of Bcn>«a Cruruvajur they 

onlv for three days^ the *vear* though it is 

by Dind^b^ *i9**no^p^‘j‘^‘ ^ey are governed 

,o„e ,S”k?‘k4'‘Sd"’b,'n”i 
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Ii* I diould like to know any ‘no* 

Hmda law eoTems people who ^ eHher lespwisible for the ^ jjje inberent in it. It 

wtreneretheW Hindus ^ “ i°hS^Mey wm mil than ?= Jlfs^f for Te Osmanm Un.sersitT 
because the persons arc Hjnau Uw hM l>e«‘ ro*.k^ m^ium o£ instruction 

dindns and are atiU retaining their o make Urdu ^e sustained labours of the 

that Hindu law i. applied to ‘hem If »t ^ " subicets, because of tic IJniTersity 

beenuceded that at one tune they w translation »neafed m ptodueins suitoble 

Hiadua and therefore Hindu «®lMV^?JSe and of change now beiog- 

to tiem, the question will arise whe ^yyJ3 The Lnirersity and tho 

tobeEindusT , ,, .v-. tome of worked ou in , he tame lines contempfated by 

The other point that is o^ed is festmues innovatton nloog to be csrelully studied 

theUanjans take part There are B®"*^ m Chnstiaa higher education, 

and therefore they are "Ot ^"““Tlurnrand no by engaged ui t^nns 

Brahnuns who fulhl Towa to _^re Hindu in India 

one doubU that they are Hindus ,1,^ — 

faiadica from which the eldest ™ B there are 

F^ma^^furCdr «d “chnstianl Adult Educatiou lu England 

Muslims and Christiana retaining l „„i,i,ah»« an tnfonnalive 

customs without anybody questto^B ^ ^education movement la 

el inch persons 'tlWe leaders of the .rticle on_ the , aduU 

AU this only f“«'3hM P«°‘ discharge their £pgion. 


eommumty or imbue ‘h®™ th»t one «bo ID« ‘o* 

own culture. And it may be ada« «“ useful pj„MUonal A$iott<itu>n has 

«'5 •iiussr.vd' »s,„?r"S sm F® AJ-l'r/- ■■» 

— in The total membership la 51i0 

residential «>l'fR« Cbrislwin AuoeiaUon 

sr 1 sVa Wedium of lastmctiott 3 Jh* 1®“,’^^ s««iaiior.s and lied TnMRlfr 

,y SSX. I'**™ 

Urdu as the medium •-‘’i . making club* _ • CAnsfion Anonahm 

Qmiint ./Imeio ’''®V*"‘/fmction m tbe Benares 4 Xk* ^early'^BOOCW per>oos a year 

Hindi the medium of tn trucl .i Vi^hwith the assocaiuou through 

Hindu Univemly Bcoaies Hindu •f Visitora and camps It conduct^ 271 

in hxs eonTOcalwn »ddre^ *io‘^the traditions oI the academic tape, 110 of practical type 

«>>ii<>h eontrary *0 Ilioai. ciS“ * ,j,_ recreational tvpe t , , , 

estioo ol \nfu,nai ^erfcrofww «f Women t InaMuiee 


ouiu>;.>»v.. l^ili 

UniTcnity which contrary to Hindi. the recreational trepe ^ 

modern Indian Ibe que***®®®? National iedcratujn of Women e 

Pandit Malariya pertinently Tsweu ^(.oU ^d ^ 4^oO institntes “ostly in vil^s “d 

th» roeamm of instruction m o»r Central There are c\attn are h'ld in dress 

enUfgw Ho staled that th® P“P , ^,re Tecei»o5 ewkers^ hygiene literature history, musical 

Hin^ echool of the *ion^ •»»* 2?pre«at.o^ There are choral and dramatic societies 

tSc total memUrshipH^j^W^^ 

e luoTcmcnt 

K^Xrei.g^u“' irnon-Siitinon and 

'ihe " nTmstnwlion -i«b^ ^^STidult w”eS'i? 

subjects set forth in 
School Leeson Band- 
week.end schools. 


llmdr ^hool of the uxr'fongue: «id ‘hjit There are choral : 

education through ‘hw lu® ^ j gja^ses also -tK total membership is ScOIXO 

from the neii year in the Interm^i»«'-^^j^u,„^ Ks Aafiomil Adu/I i^hooi ^*oh ai^ at 

medium of instrucuon would l» t ^\tulo adult eduealional work. The moremmt 

This IS a relorin ol far reaching rereacniM « is non-secUnon and non party, wi^ 

u. the rest of the world unirereitirause^j^^ the oo'J mauiK®™®"‘ 

•a the medium of umTersiUes which ^ jchooU (mens 5JI women • mired 

unirers.ty among ’*4 S^ Im jo^Rpe^®* lik All .ciwU 

aiiopted 11“" Pbrwwly »u^ «‘‘"j'?^,rabad State ^derSe the study of sub|« 

Osmania Ueirer-ily of ^e ‘ij the annual issues ct the Adult -ScAcol 

method of imparting ,t "dr of th® also arrange lectures wecK.wa ^oo.s, 

does not do away with a pro^t put m ha ^ courses summer schools study groups 

Umtuasre aa raii lit in the Osmaoia ^d rebgious acunties, and a pood de^ 

sJdre-*. and as deraonstr^l cjample of ..raKW work They also organize handicraft 

University U H “ ’j® ,, tJs foltowtd bj ®tl« inlernauooal visit* an inlernaUonil corres- 

Itylerabad anl IVnai^ wi U W way.®* music and dramatic festivals arU 


that me j ki Ather of social service wois 
ii(.nare« w»il be follow^ 1^^ ^ coursre inlernauooal visit* 

,Uan un.vvr,u.r. The dtOctllUre W * ' ' 

loptins this tetorm are no doubt e 
y not insuperable, bowerer hav been ._ 

.iUe» to a circular oa the subject t 


be followed bj ®“^ «,ars« inlernauooal visit* an inlernauonil corr^ 
lues in ‘l«,ATth2r ?wdcnce bureau music «d dramatic fesUvals arta 
oubl manv Tlmt t^ eihibiuons There are five permanent 
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nJt “''™ The Co operelive Hove- 

TOnt bis 130 a societies -witli 50 WOOO members 

« A 2 OW in Scotland Meetings are held 
refotra ^ services^jor Hw 

etuoicd TI,?« ^ r’““ business me hods are 

o»o.?oMd™ .od“od”ta.°”“ °‘ “’““‘"“h' 

lUrf &tSe»en°t'‘'u. 3 '-‘,,^ 3 l"‘.f l“' 

‘ill “">■«> I'J thldodtoISli 

10 TVie Brt/t-s/i Dromd IjfQnut has 1 -^Vi ^ 4 

societ es mosHv ofu».v./wi il-' i. , * smateur 

oiude,’^'iiSsL«rio 7 al rars 


o* 1“ order to 

*h** ■Mh tteasee and customJ 

fnr af»t^ innocent shoulders for generations 

SLt.™ ihL*'!,"' " hothiiiE greater or higher in 

S3™ .?5 f “ pereonnhtj Whatcrer law or 

hnm.e t. * ° “f demoralize or insult the 
3333 ?”T“ fhd 'hould not have a place 

l333 3™ a '^S’K ot progressive nation 

for “d not men 

fls a 33 ,™J Therefore since untouchabilitr and all 
V'* “Pon the shoilders of 
mminortSi S’ o“' hrotEers and sisters, an 
iS33r3t‘^ “od injuij and Jepn 

3f3S.„e .3 Jhonld at this stale be foSnd 
the »<4ni^aw.° Stone to these people by throwing open 
commnn^sfa^ ^1?”^* Mells and all other places of 
1°'* J'o matter what 

lossilired customs have to be broken in doing so 


include educational talks** fo/ adulu^/o'^^’ua^'abfr for ^°%hM and ~^'Z ‘'“5,“ '■‘’V o®^ 

^gramme* In 19^8 „ coustSl . Mive in v”® exchanged confidences Do you 

Council for Broadcast Adult ” m “ .iU me I said '^es iid 


Edison on Luck and Sleep 
Muddha Bharaia publishes the foUowing 
m«*m i° toiler of JD Edison 

&.;3.l3^S.‘^i"L3ir3"3.r^ 

«°%fet, 135*33 ,*v3h.,£'i'„Hi's."> “'™.d“™ 


i(ppli^ gflpfels 

‘l«e“*«on under " 0^^ / must be the ^1*4®"'^.“ . “ I«k then 

Sdrf" t"’ n. ®Kire""’?%“",3 wbe 3 T 3;t" ."S’ 3 '“h/Kkl^n' a “ 7 "“ 


The Anti UntonchabiUty Morement and 
Indian Women 


iml? «»»« ^mn tbmg 'after 

things that I ^ find ninety n„™ 

hundred and that— '1 ®““ "umber one 
be last ,bat I b.d L.?'?.. “ 


be just what I had^^L.^”? last-turns out to 
you tall that hail l3jt for yNouMn t 

don t believe m Inrt— nnr.vi^**^ ^1*”. y®u ^ 

try a few thinra and fellows 

r/Tni 1 1 f® 4?'*'^ ImpP'er and belter and of Pconlc think' ihnt^ I ® ^hen 

^e nlrcadv set to think about the inv..{.n...4^rj: some i>Fm.« .k„. ^ done ihmcs 


444 4i-.i..bi nn; country happier and belte^anil 
linie alrcadv set to tbiiik about the invijiousi?^ 
of untoiiclnbility Siri Dhnnna writes 


people t'.....^ , 

•omo Etenius ih-it 1™. . -- 44s.se.44.-sv 

- ^“y ofher bnght min led fpUn^ too Ts not true 

Apvrt from this It cannot hut atnke anv th,„V. '* f*® wdl stick ht?"!, n‘”’' 5 P'‘*^ 

person that so long as the vast Hindu 5 ^^ ?o*hing thata anj miod ® remember 

Uich oonst.tati^ The majority of the IV J®® 

remains divideil against itself there enn ^ k®^*^ \o** *u®7 have heard , the damn thing 

rMrIV-. hys^££ kEI 


T-" men again a 

nave done things bt^use 

cot. That frs«T.a ,v,4 4W...S 


?,?;3L3,;i’.V'j,,3L’,i3’p'’S .o‘‘Tb"e‘'i3Si 3; iijfh '""3 sir;', .b-;- 

all Cttsfoms that lead the higher ca.sle Hh^m ?i Ir ir.asi*: f li-t ^ 


Mr Ldison 


.•;™,Z,‘KlSd‘';h3™ir e33°. fSa-J fi -", 3 , heSJ3'SK"oVV.t„’''’'“'^’ 

d prise the, roppris-ed bm,h.‘’r. .ad I, » d.tSVh'Vs >h-eP !• n3 iC h,','e„,,„. 

r,;)3ra,,vt3h3r,n73df,f3r.;,.’‘wh3r.'3r33ls 


customs and usages with all the traditions to iupport alcep. To th i^h^ hw Sv of 

them arc on he one hand and the immediate seeds “W^cp* he a..«rtM “™* back again and 7cam 
an I injuries done to a «L.t numW of our fcllowmcn alccp p, h *cnuired habit Cells i^n t 

are on the other the d mands of the latter umu our don t sleep, rve^- k *" ‘5® nil mght 

eon«cicaee should Uke the first place Me feel that stands still H ”® he *^juBt 

•“ • -4 - .... \ man don t 


eon«cicaee should Uke the first place Me fel that s^ds still wd “ H®”® ‘ sleep heTust 

laws and cti*toms that no longer command the ^ou try U someiims w.,'! ‘ "«d any sleep, 
sanction of love reason and humanity should be early in the mo™,n.w' ®. v“ * ‘^“y "•/iht then 

liiing uke a nap lor half an hoar 
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t<rtftinU it will coinp, but pcrhiiK! ii vmi i 
iinit in crminp ’I replied defin«i\Hy 
1 mow \\p Communists nrc liuini: n lianl 

liiV. "i STc'p„£ 

J]"<1 IhTre” ' ”™’ '' 

SSUr?" >»"' "O'l- .nJ 

>ot ever} d-i> 

\iic! the everiinRs t 

to "™‘”= l’"'" 'l«l» trm„ 

■Whit dois thil mean ’ 

that all eeirant c'rN co to ni 'Ut 

“■srdrdVrr.hTr*”'™^' 

thej driink so much Vodka and that d miT" 

“riS’fffi 'SS, ” f ? =’ “ 

lmpre«ion »o I trud to conceal ‘•'•flheent 

fe, r ' ns 

ever been beaten up *’ -uare n » you 

Shura stared at me with tude i>va. »«. 

■ir.Vftc5;' .Tprit 

wed simply write a letter about it to the /vVX ’ 

The Irish Situation 

Mr II N BraiUrord contributes to 77/c IVoihl 
Tomoyioit an impression of Ireland after revisiting 

the country after ,,r I„ Ih.rSdf 

he lays bare some of the underlying motives ^ 
her economic war with Great Britain 

Ireland governs herself, but under her own tncolonr 
flag her Parliament is •uiU conducting the wot of 
liberation, with bounties m place of bombs In the 
streets, stencil ed inscriptions on the walls incite Se 
passer by to boycott British goods ' , shop windons 
appeal to him to buy Irish” , bands of vonnw 
enthusiasts occasionally visit the stores to atimalati 
their owners palnolism while elaborate advertise 
ments in the daily press assure women that In«h 
robes and underwear are now what fashion demands 
In spite of this economic war Dublin eoemed a mtmM- 
city than I had ever known before Perhaps, as some 
busmess men suggestedj it was too depressed to 
generate excitement TanlT wars do at once what 
wars of blood and iron do only when the smoke and 


the glcrv bale vanished* lb"} make unemnlojroetd 
iJ. “ ' prorc#«ion of men parading ibeir 

. I , polieemcii. and for a 

fit home, Willi such spectacle* 
rapitnlisiii ran ,ur, the travclkrs’ homceieW-) m 
un city of thi« earth 

j"** niiich lliat I cxpectcil to are: Oir «wi 
well* "i",'’* fil'r'i'ji Ilf But on* discovery I made. 

hire w behind (his iconormc warfare a motive rather 
more t.nsin, Clue than nnlmcwity based on ancunt 
.mi"’''* "*1'^',' "ilh Mr Do Vnivra’s 

tUji.iu« an I fnlloHcrs I found tbit thi« quarrel 
dMiirl!.?.’' ’•* ‘*"*y nn incident though a very 

dMurbin^ one ma long rangi jkiIi.v adopted on 
iho made up lluir mind* that 

‘ economic sv»icm-if nnarchv df*mcs th*t 
name-is rapidly cnimf.Img, and cannot mind tl*ttf 
'"‘ernational trade cm never be 
m,ri« V 1 ?" ^eilo If the Bnimh 

Tiirt™ I* dwindling, Mr. 

... ‘•"’y "rgtie has only hastciud 

farmOT^l'l .^* ‘*1 fl‘e> l«>inl to the Briu-h 

s!« 7 ri ? ll ‘‘'‘M’'"'’ ovtr the prices of live 
caU.n.rL, ° "‘'Chbonra in UBiir who are 

annuiTii Piymrnt* of land 

I aiicv^hir.. /r®"” / ^A"'**'* unemployed of 

elipmi mVcL I’m!!' i *0 “ 

at JcIf'^uKbcL’” ® ■’trbnric i«olstion, she must aim 
^w her .Dveii nta heavy loss she must 

i’lxir ’ thou»h ® <‘°'«P'‘risori with liiglands 
hcfbclf at n^cwl ""d elothc 

ment of sot^VnJ "T* enconraemg the establish 
to be amitl though as jet they seem 

hmrv and work*: tanneries, a 

h^Vr, e workshopa for clothing and 

weavniir of »h«" handicraft spinning and 

Ireland so run* \\eat has been stimulate 

w«n«! .h. t,. not 3° SLrr;'”''*"!' p"?'"'' 

She mav lunin mir n/lV. ‘ndustnal age 

ment as Uussu did Vnd* 1 m’’”*?'* *!1i develop 
social otxler forward into a new 

I not d, 0;;””';,',°' “'‘''a"™, '"H i* 

indusinos fostered 1i?Vh *? detoil The new 

scale capitalist con«rns «eem^ to be small 

thev will be rcouiVey to no, though 

who are breakm^ ,!n 1? The grazien,, 

wheat under a Iwumv •Jfeath to raise 

no new relaltonabm 3^ bullocks, stand in 

their hired labourers VnnV eommunU} or 

enthusiasm Iot nlamim*) is a new 

me the plana ’’ ^ though no one could show 


Soldiers as Bealists 

sr.sFxSEf t"o”‘™' 

the professfoAal mUuanstV 

particnlOT breed of ideawV \i, t^ .v,®'^^ 

In fact they ask tn ln« pacifists, 
most dr^ahlo pacifists are not the 

Their pUii"of nmn”'* impossible' of all idealists 
ad^?cs *’® *“ tolerate i>eace 

miTOcates in time of peace but to shut tbciu up and 
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. . ... — war recUes9 and delinquent behariour Others are Scwed 

ti^Un^Dwfwith ^th ^mran^t* OT anxious ptrenl- 

the atreet comer, or as the London Bohtos dnrm by their own feeling of responsibility 

to deal with anarchists ■□ Hyde 1 ark It » encatre ille^W tn street trades with a resultant 

they should let off steam Hat when an in , ,,^n,ie dehn lueney and tniancv 

arises clap them all into 3ail and don t be too po Jlantab relationships that ra ght withstanl ordi 

with theta the dirty scum " ,P^ "P. iTwr narr hazards mw brW under the oontmiiou, strain 
them in normal times but wc will stand of^e economic situation and id many children 

nonsense and none of their treason \»3 ^ir .. gubconsciously unwanted are ^cause ot 

what It IS Treason, when our country « » tronble ^ with 

or ID daufcer , ,, . . .lllhat means to them in danger and unhappiness 

ks for reduction of armament and all that s^ 
rot, don t the fools understand that their ®®5' 
wouldn t be worth a lead nicklc if w-e didn t 6 
navy as big as the biggwt ’ \N \olo 


going to prot'ct them when an enemy 
the harbour with a hundred battleswa 
the dreamers tell the soldiers that they I 

the reduction of armament but at the abtdi *®. 

‘"A'?.? T'hn’';a.,K"l> 


The Kew Atheism 

Mr IIiImi« Belloc describes m iiiieiiv ll 
emergence of a new typo of nthii^in in the »\ e 
I have iu«t fini«hc»l readii , for the second tin 
Father Ronald Kioi* book on lhc_ Broad a 


whether to lant-h or to rave The abolitiOT vi . ,1^ condition of m nd under which suffer 

Ih.-fool. I W-hj ».ll Ihey “>k ™ th. Iniuhp^ple over the r,d,o 


inatters of which they theia«elres know nothing- 
what classical authors called The Vatnre of 


rxi «ioM> ihx rralisls are ID the saddle or oi tht 
captain s lindge, the merrv merry (mme 

Innag engines of war and ,u .be “ Kiioss conclusions jump with those of l^he 

goes on \lm«t any day you may rcM »« mn- Tope m his U e Eocyelicsl In that 

newspapers some such ***J*"5*''‘ iwcmber Encvcliral flis U Une»« tn i hs’ized that great 

I reneh debt payment due to Unde Mm 0 «h.raciensiic our time wn eh may becylled TheNew 

lath waa ?19 2bl 431' But France s^ viheism Father knov though be does not deal 

pavit II« ‘S’* dTbi she cannot wuh this only does most drastically deal with 

twenty four times as much as the j-^h ihe pt.oc.pal mark of our time and that mark 

™ moK‘‘'lhan‘ *lhe ” MM^“umTteUipencc i* espicially noticeable m 

^id mVemt’^o^ her debt to the amount of ‘ ‘ - 

OT December 11th Cut mft %> 

meat for the year IS ^iSOtO-OO almo.t ^ tim« 
what she paid us on account. Icih 


5ebt due to u» Nj Belgium \t^ih«'*th*j'^'re directly Icuying lie trutls” which 

paid interrst on her debt to the amount o I a the* Catholic Church ^has taught the world or 

S December 14th Cut her ewndd«« .l^ber the" afe only impljin; that tho^e truths 

rernt for the year IS ^248940^ »'®® . noltrue, ii is alway* the same thing \ou hiid 

what she paid us on ««““*• _M'^her i)«ember loth yonrKlf dealing toiay with men who cannot think 

delate ami w^Merrstioos Paid .pent iSi the P-obKms t/ey appreuch Some of them 

bill of J'lSOOnOO But tnis openly that they do not trust reason and will 


JICm^jjOOO on armament 


Emotional Effect of Depression on the Toong 

The CTil effects of proof l^e fnll of the rei 00*^0 conclusion 


nomic destitution of parent' 
deseTibe.1 m Mental Ilj^iene Bulletin 

Social workers 6nd tbat when ^.Wte 

say “the kids are too cISmK^al 

minimizing the enormous mental . ofTirnoff 

Tccenilv by lU invcrliga'ors „ l,<« nnler onr 

-W uh 1 • COO Chil Irrn in the I’m Ijl 1";*^ 


say openly tl— - , . 

>t use It Most oi them are content wiih using .. 
iperlectiy or hardly using it at all without telling 
wby they neglect it or dc'pise it 
Dm either way thu note of uniotelligcnce is 
always there They are eloquent about what they 


unved at by fA(»r4»nj they aioid 


Amenca Faces the Future 
Un ler the inipnct of the doprc'sion economic 
tliought in Anicncs is iin lerpomg a new orien 
tation Its chancter and extent ran be jo !ged 
from Professor Charles V. IV ird s Imcricii Bicts 
the Fulurr, of which n review appears in Fohlieal 
SICMCC Qiuirterl/ The review runs 

of the mo t mtcrc«ling books 



but voices crying 

... . -— part ot thu boc' 

l>r Beard has collected statements from leaders 
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Litour hiU* 

(XtoWr, Wl "0 ^ « , 

JtnanrV l'<2 fO ■*;, ^ 

Vpnl 102 CT •>' . 

inUn\> 4 

NT>Mmber 10^ t< ■•’ 

Fmm the aW al-i from a '»“•> 

of otW criteru »uch a" ‘'“f ^ .^i 

rnhYibnl prices the rip 

co*ts the m-ticM of proluet on an I nt hu me* 
actititv. It m»T »>e jihown ihU the , 

InJii >a preUhly intend t 'nn jn 

ire are on the vray to recover) . or if ^o m Jr 

•neh ai war-clehts repmtion 

diiarmament, which rennin “ , f ,1,^^ 

ever It i« to a -itisractorr «oluli<>n > tn^ 
rr^hlemi that In lit an I tfee rc-t of the worll 
miy looV. for retl recoierv . - . ■ j 

Mil t In 111 then Mt ^.n" ..n" I* 

hanli in Uopci of tomelhms f,ov<m 

the present ■'y'"''’ ?} ‘ ,hit 

mat oflnlia Ihtn ««.•“ 

• )m» of the rimwliM "“TT'^r '"Ynnance I'oj 
than the .l.-e-i.-e iwK lot 

realrietioit •ehenic may or o"? (he 

abote eo-ttJne to trod l 'J,',”",', „u 

eontrol of anr 'o ''t' '”^1 ,*^t*ntrt. 
eertn.nfy teal to (ortht lore « 

Smilarly, any publie .ttarh*. note ta n 
,h,l. ..rfeS'j" for. t... It. 


enuilibnum oe far at po-tiblc samp that 
ScKter the ..It, mate cao-et of the pra-cnt cri.,-, 
ftirthive Ml operiU.ll ihrou^h the meiliuiu ol 
mono’ Our iioltey at pn-nt is tomimtam 
Z pinty with eurlmp which however h 
nllowtil to ilnft nwiiy ffom poll in epiy of the 
txchtnjre Muihrition lund nuintime-l hy tie 
Bnush Goi.rninent. From n./wjy ‘ho 

of prices in the Lnitoil Kin-flom U seems 
Ulieen irymu to alju t her pnre 


while oroviL? cmP'oy'nent, will h*'* 
finance.! h) a levy ° /^mm^lntelf pW V-f 
M etpMi that they in/ ♦miiltr 

rii" tS. r«r,t,‘l. etha'n Wii-i 

r.” t .ssr 

of the worll inchilins the ,t^„ot the 

All this ma> ha S 0*^ coSntne- 

dear ( nly of Imlit economic 

to regulate currenc) in onlcr w re 


rour»t of prices in me iv. - 

i™r-he Ul»«" irr'"l! ■« “'l”' I", rt'f 

l«li. the cot of lump whith rcprcHots 
«iM>hli ilii to*t of pro-luclion In oth.r words 
In hi i* landing Ml her energies an 1 frittering 
awa> her g 11 n-ourxiis m trj.ng to n„iu;tfun 
puity nitti th Uriii h coM of pnalucinn This 
mnVPfini'to the s»l. of Brili-ti gooiU in thi* 
coiintri but .ann.t obvn idy rcuirc cwnt mic 
enuilibniiMi m In h.*- It m ly be urrol tint the 
M.rhng .bhgiti ns of In In are so he-iiy llint 
her public hiiimcei mu t be in a sMte of 
^osil ruble diiortl.rif the link with sterling 
wsevirvl It Itull I’® rememben?.] however 
ihu alth u*h the dollar obiigitions of thi 
I n l«l Kiiudom are onerous an I her own 
fUfhn* duis from ibroil nrc even now consi Ur 
able "he has nA -hrunl from deprociilmg 
sicflin" reihrmg the .upnme iniportince of an 
B.||M»iment Ktween pricis nm! cost* ... 

\\h% a*'iin docs not the Government of In In 
mnke nvoiliWc plentiful 'upply of short term 
money at ei«v rales of int.re8t,-a milicy 
ft«ei)lc>l b> nil the countries incluling Inilin 
rooresente.1 on the Committee^ on monctiry and 
firnncial nuestions set up by the Imperiil 
laC momic ConUreneo at Ottawa’ Tho rerluition 
■A the deposit rates of pint stock banks in the 
hes I flUJrtcfs Imidies oid) the fringe of the 
problem M hat is wanted is a courigeoas policy 
of free Icniing by Government to agnculturi ts 
directU m tu« rarm of AgricuUurt*t»’ Loans 
and in lirectly through co-operative societies In 
lkn"M m particular, tho loan olhccs «hoiil I be 
heli^l out of the present loi/ .Mse by liberal 
loans on easy terms Measures like these alone 
can miugste somewhat the serious con»e |ueiices 
. of the present anarchy of purchi<mg power’ 
’ It is thus only that Inlii cm reap the 
s alnr.tages from a worll recovery, when it comes 
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K N cuAnniui 


D uring the short tour lint nnllj 

enured the spicc of two mnniln 
nnd n Inlf, sntt lirachcilK the 
M .t “»d nlmo-t 

nil the phjsitd \irntions of surface lint 
Mother i nnli prennls to licr children of 
\\ extern Asn 

In Bu-liirc ^\e had landed diirme the lull 
between the clulh bla.N of vmtornndlhc 
bh^tmng licit of summer— the period follow 
log the short springtime of the 1‘trsnn Gnlf 
Shinr was in the full bloom of spriog nnd 


find 1 mund of other blossoms nml mlh the 
Boot, mg touch of the Persian 7cplnr 
s ft I in still had the cloik of winter on when 
wo armed, llintigli spring wns well on its 
W 1 J to It Inter on, we were to encounter 
the list pier, mg darts of winter on the 
loig 1 s of IIiirndTu nnd be) ond, nnd listlr m 
the L.,nd between the Kucm— Irak— we were 



A Persian Lady ' 

greeted us with a smile as it were, with the the full fury of ift deserts ir 

song of the Bulbul, with the scent of the Similarly from *1,1 campugn 
Nai^hiz, the Bmapshi, the Gel i-Mohiimmedi physical geography we had”' orMc'^tbe 
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barren and spar«eh inhibited submontane 
seaboard between the Gulf nnl the hill* 
then followed the bare broken hilU that 
guard the coi»t lm“, th'^ uplml roiaiows 
and fields of the Kazeroon valley, the hi^h 
mountain ranges and the salt tnar»he=. on the 
road to the fertile vile of Shirir Beam 


of Uahan ba wi\ of the outskirts Then 
came a long succession of orchards and 
ciltivated ft Id with so ne queer tower like 
strictures round and squat scattered here 
and tha Thej were too short to be watch 
towers an I too full of openings to be 
rranancs Liter on we c ime to learn that these 


wer s ipt 



- 1 . 


\ncicnt near I f*hia 

‘'hiraz came the bleak pltdcan^ with b iri. . 
moors and rocky hvU ^ i 

and Isfahan, and aftei Isfahan ou i 
to Teheran we crossed near Q *'** 
stretch of real sandi dc»crl tha > . 
our route through the heart of . 

on we skirted" the border of the n 'ghty 
Elbiirr range and then turning west and 


.rUtiv pigean coops, mr-ant to house 

11 dit if these beautiful— though 

iiotoitr lein — bids 

J« t o 1 the o itskirts of the old town we 
etw srtin weird creaturis formless 
ind Iriped m black clawing the air with 
th ir I t-'l '* emitting shrill piercing 

rc r>i ft 11 irer view thej were resolved 
into bU k Idled leggir women 

The Poet s ar led the wa) as usual and 
XM 0011 ojt of sight Wc had to lag 
bcbio I due to one of the other cars becoming 
rather tnubie om through tjro bursts and 
wobbl) wheel# the first being dm. to ancient 
andwuooit tir » and the second to faulU 
boinngs an I stranger -till— loose mils ou 
tht holts wbnb hold the tvrcnms on to the 
wheel- Tiicre weie hdiea m the car and 
80 It ha I to be driven slowlj for safety a 
sake The defective car being the onlj 
closed one tho ladies could not bo transferred 
to an) other 

c pasiod tho ruins of an ancient fire 






south west wc crossed the mountain pa-scs 
«tiU snow clad in places— bcvond llanadan 

on to Kcrmanahah Then came the «lc «nt 
ri I Kerent and Kaar i Shinn »nt» the plains 
of Mesopotamia. 

Me left Isfahan in the dim anl nii«tv 
dawn of Vpril ’'-th \n car v «tart 
made pvrforco since it was desired that 
the jnnrne) to Teheran b« completed in the 
same dav Cro«ing the river wl went out 
2S-tl 


Fn Ponte to Quo Nomad Camp on the Moors 

temple ou the war to Dclijan where we 
halted for lunch Here after lunch wc took 
leave of the la»t of our friends of I fahan 
who had taken so m leh puns that the 
Poet* star in that roval citr should be really 
comfortable and peaceful 

Vfter lunch we started again on oar 
JO irnev through the wiste moorlands and 
hills, \baut 1 3d r 11 we sighted 
the boll city of Fatima, tho «i$ter of Imam 
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Q \n\ from the Und-^ 



Run Ve Indtho fir«t comprelicnsue \^€w 

from a bridge ncross the snndy river tlint 
flows past the walls of the citj Crossing 
the bridge wc gradually approached the citv* 
Soon the golden domes of the shrine, flvahing 
in the occnsionnl mjs of sunshine, were 
visible together with the pocnliar mmirets 
with their bold chequer pattern tile-mosaic 
and light house like top 

The city from a distance gis cs a ciinons 
impression of familiant^ to one who has seen 
the older cities of Northern India Tlie 
same sandy brown colour and the same 
huddled up ma-.s of terraced roofs showing 
above the walls, broken up bv the green of 
straw chimps of trees Tlic illusion was 
further enhanced hr the straggling mass of 
pilgnms, vrashing and making their ablutions 


m green 

familiar sights “ ^ 

the prof closed to 

writcHiTd ° ^ "'ibohever and so the 

and nearaboii? ® mto the town 

*n floumhlnfr/”*!^' orcc had 

works in sfe armour and other 

ri.e ansfer ‘ 1 ’ Ivoran in 

calheninh * scripts used by skilled 

r”‘Sraphero engaged m that line, was once a 
famous craft of this town 




Decora e Cal sraphy 
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for the rond we were following) wiste 
of Bind nnd silt Miniature sandstorms 
raised b> lorries carrying pilgrims and long 
camel caravans completed the picture 

Isfahan to Qutu im Murcheh Ivhar, 
Mc^meh Robat Turk and Delijan, and from 

^bad and Has^an 
\bad ^li,„ adajs mu' ^U had reached 
the twentieth century from the se\enteenth 
in lair comfoit and speed-thanks to the 
c cien performance of the interval combtis 
lod the excellent roads built bv 

ordcrofH M E,„si,,hPal,Ia,. 

Ihe twentieth centurj m Iran was first 
made mamteat io ,.8 bj- a beet sugar factory, 
Rtirf ®d'ttpnient, on the out 

'>’'5 “ l»'tned look 
round and then proceeded on onr mj 

^ssiiig tbroueli the site of ancient Rayv 
recentron*^^ ^eWnn at dusk The fiS 
inuniti the /oroastnan com 

officiaU the metropolis High 

officiajs and CIVIC functionaries were alio 

beautiful garden palace of Bagh Neyeredowleh 



trie ont 1 oMcry (I »y) •) D^rai ni 

Crossing lack U tie same bn Igc wc m ll e K1 m an Dos m i 

wrrconcc again on our «ar to T.lrran p%en s impiuo r 


The road rro «cd the deport — which in tl is 
instance the real trackless {excepting 


* q nrfors 
this nmicd at the goal of 




UNITY CONFERENCES 
XIKAD C CHAUDHUEI 


ti 


A nation la not made -nnthont dome 
CTDcnditure of blood and iron 
said Hismarcfc Without ^mg 
80 far as that one tnay perhaps 
a« 8 ert that it is never made by trviog o 
ploa«e everybody and reconcile inownci 
ables The unitv conferences of which one 
sees so man} in these days are well cnoug 
in their way, for the) indicate at anv ra c 
desire on the part of the diflerent sections of 
the Indian population to understand one 
another's point of view and come, it 
to a settlement But it mav bo <Jo«*>t^ 
whether they will ever achieie “"‘P 

of India This is certainly no undue stwteb 
log of sceptici m nor taking an nermw 

critical viU of well meant efforts bnoging 
about unit) The fundamental 
these conferences should be plain to every 
body They begin by admitting the nght ot 
eve^one of the communities 
part in them to reUm a 
personality and then go on to strive 
measure of agreement among them by 
of bargaining In other words, ;^hat our 
leaders and politicians are trying, un 
ly perhaps, to do in these conf«enc« is to 
give the final touches to the p 
parcelling out the Indian popu a . 

number of highU self conscious i 

each determined to be a ,, ,_jk 

self-contained entit>, politieall)> 
and socially, and each intcre«l<«, 

resources of India One need no 

political philosopher or politician 1 ® , 

this will never lead to the unification ot 

° The ideal of Indian unity I* to create m 

India a social grouping os wide as the country 
ba«e<l on a lo)aUy no less wide, before whic 
every other allegiance must yield, and the 
most senous mistake of our leaders seems to 


be nboiit the means ot bnngiog into csislence 
,neh a soc.eti Tliei apparent b believe that 
societies onginate in a social 
w! ich wise men relinquish a part of the 
individual interest for the -ake of the common 
interest of all This maj he a verv popu ar 
1 lew and one which requires no great exercise 
of intelligence to grasp Biit it is 
Ibe Ics, untnic for that Collective life is 
notmcrelvthe sum of individual li'®® 
coUecUve will simply a pooling of individual 
wUls HistoncalU speaking, societies ar 
far older than the more pronounced manifesta 
tion« of individualism, aod it may be stated 
as a general law of social life that no society 
could exist if It had to depend for its cohesion 
oDon the individuals estimate of what is 
owing to him or for that matter even upon 
the most virtuous of individual s most modest 
esHtnale of what is legitimately due to him 
The real springs of social life are not so tnuc^h 
a social contract as social overaweing inis 
way of putting the matter may have the draw 
ba<i of over-simplification Nevertheless, taken 
at Its most general, the dictum ma) be 
accepted that without a certain measure ot 
paralysis, rather atrophv, of the indmdnal 
wll there is no collective life among men 
The reason for this is quite simple The 
benefits which Bocial life confers are rclativ^ 
ly distant They have no lures comparable 
in strength to those offered by the immediate 

satisfaction of individual aspiration", and so, 
once )ou open up to the individual the vista 
of unlimited personal development and 
ifTtnandizcment, you set his collective instincts 
h^elessl) at war with his egotistic impulses 
W c are perhaps witnesaing the beginnings of 
such a struggle in the sphere of racial exist 
cnce through the wider adoption of the 
practice of contraception But in the domain 
of the collective life of man the struggle has 
been coeval almost with its own "pan of life 
Society IS always at war with the individual’s 
predatorinc«s, and if society were not un- 
flinching in the exercise of its sanctions, the 
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rcboK would be far more numerous mil 
ns ertire Ocncrnllj speiking, Iiowoner n 
well orgmizcd societ) makes it more or Ics, 
n cnsnffair to keep the mdiridml within 

difficult task of Its life when it has to 
enooiiiiter nnd oicrcome the rc.istmee of 
"mailer groups 11 ithin it which seek to ilis 
nipt or impede itsuiiitj Social groiiiis, 
iihether thej are racial linguistic, ctiU™l o^ 
religious comniiinitics, arc infimtcK more 
tenacious of life than isolated mdiiidnal. 
Their egotism is less shamefaced and more 
aggresslic because it has a semblance of bcinn 
aUriiistlc nod la affiliated to the deep sSed 
instinct of racial self preservation, a^d also 
because it has behind it the support of a 
compact mass of men Some socSies have 
theivill poiicr to overcmiic this rcsistonle 
and become unities, others have not and arc 
roBohed into their conatituent elements The 

miestion of questions for e%er\bodr k 

Ac unification of India at he'a^t rs^ei.t 
whether Indian society possesses or will ever 
develop the Mill to‘,icld .ts 
colls into a compact mass N/v Tm.i. 
should like to abandon all hope of lU forth' 
has hcoi. irrevocll, 
h, tered But it is only the simple truth tr,nl 
that no such signs arc visible la the actual facts 
of social aad political life of India of tadw 

oV ™to.’’r,i“°'! -I shall not speak 

of politicil thinkers bccnusc there nrc none 

are .o thorough^ imbued ^ithnnd commrnod 

to the doctrine of group niitonomy tint 
«iojcm onl) Ino^c^Mtlllu Us sterile groove 
The> feel the need of unity no doubt Uni 
the best that they cm do is to cill conferences 
and appeal pitcousl; for more nnd still more 
goodwill 

If societies hnd not, as a rule, refused lo 
profit b) the cxpeneiieo of other societies 
and bought wisdom onl^ at its own expense, 
there would be something pnthcticallj ii-iivc 
about thn, for there is no le««on more deepiv 
inculcateil bv historv than that vou should 
never expect a nation to bo uuifieil through 
the mere goodwill of its tnmpoiicnt parts 
The iintfication of Oernunj nnd Italr are 
the two classical examples of national umGca 
tion in modern times There was in both 


these countries not onl) a recognition of the 
need for unity, but soinethuig more, which 
India — a passionate 
and all pervading desire for it, yet it was 
not bv the mere realization of the advantages 
0 unit) b) the German and the Italnn 
peoples that the unification of German) and 
Ual) became a fact It was accomplished b) the 
diiving power of Prussia and Piedmont 
urope of our days ofTers nnether illustration 
ot the same commonplace truth, though of 
an oppo^tc kind Thice oi four ) cars ago, 
a noted French thinker, il Lucien Roniier, 
TiT * I? entitled Ainenea ot rm ope, 

mAo Hi// Be l/rrs/n ?, m which he said that 
urope ad the native capacity and skill 
k civilization at even 
1 P^^sent political orgnmza 

111 iwih**' finds r urope orguoizeil 

"’I* 

eennn-M oiiUiire luid ouch umiedin 
eeeoomc competition with nil tho others, 

l,tcn.nn,""' ?';r '' *''» 

frmn Tnr ^ iiol to he wrested 

thought rp Stnte. All 

andMeinth^'"f^^^?® these views 

nennl» k j r 1'°’’^' '‘'"‘''tes ot tho Eiiropem 

tnith IS St Ik power A conviction of tine 
Slrgi , ‘ls"'%'°r°‘ Ctidenhove 

this rtan wi k°' ^'"■“P''>o "Mliovlion Tot 

has to ihiQ .7 * Aristide Bnand, 

holes of S/ t ontof tho pigeon 

etdUs u mt,„';"tt;.;'footetnr,nt r.ir'o^o I. 
luroncan nw.f agreed formula for 

planner dis to devise an agreed 

Hiticsl cvol„t.„t“it l"'"''’''"' 

MiiMlc Ages hs, imdc ihV'”’’' ""'S ‘ 
of I nrnire tho nisster, “O oomponciit States 

•ml the’ sol ;x'r„r 

themselves TImrS 1, „„ i K?,'"’, '‘’f 

the Wills of f),o ,« ' "ropean will above 

-pose ’the' n'mlo S,' : r-L'i'f ' r'""" 

who t^pn ^ ottlm fc.'isUnrd, 

«f km- * ™ national Diet nu arliLlo 

of her constitution Tlio pence of I „™p„ 



UNIT\ CONrniENCES ““3 

mdthe etfectlTcne.s ot llic Lcigue acem to p™ nor secuntj in the “• 

be .1 the mercy of the eemc d™gero»» This .s mhcreot lo the "-J “ 7 “ 

doclrme One more futilitj mil be edded socictj,rthich mehes its 
to those elteodv etremog the pages of history the acknortledgcd and s^ j »* I”™ 

if Indian leaders do not rrahe up in oren interests and the only interpreters and 

time to the peril of taking the same nemele.s 

“"o^r^etrofSr^'eS'ination of one ‘nd not on any highe"r loyaltm. 
politicians to tread the path payed only mth granping and 7 ", 

ksory hones i. alreadr manifest Laety stability is in a state of constant tloa 
am , conference leaves the communities Alliances forme^o salt the requirements rf 
rrhieh narttc mte in them more and more on. hour arc lightly giyen up onto the 
selgonrouTtnd smdent ahont thmr press- 

separatist i«pinlion«. Jor I * ‘ regarding limitation 

moment that a marvel of a^aments bring m their tram eternal 

die conferences ha^e brought ns an agrew rocnmmations 

document oxer the hondredL fraction of a centimetre 

mshfor’ 7 Ir^tLnts of cun cahbre (the aftermath of the 

The utmost that those pacts a^c^^enU Agreement) offensne and 

can give us 8 xvhat I shall call defensiTC treaties signed when you had need 

or legal uDitv xrhich inU i^ted for them are wTi«led out of when it is 

absence of an external “"‘J. ^^oStu^ inconvenient toSre too faithfully to them 
coercive nuthontv Just as 7 ^oi the Triple Alliance) seemingly 

and legal relations which work s 5 benevolent gestures are prompted only by 

in our daily lives require t^e p es^w of ^Sency (the inxitation for the llague 

law courts, the unity by /wc/a c^nial Conference by tlie Caar and that for 

the perpetual presence in Ini^ o , . ,Lg Wnsbington Isaval Conference by the 

po/eri'u vshosedismtcrestcdu,., thepu^es Slsle.) such esample. mighl b. 

concerned must have 7"’,,“, ,, 5 ^ have multiplied ad vifinilnm In these circum 

whose power to enforce its wdl t stances, it is not surprising that international 

no doubts That is exacth what P^ society should live in a chronic condition of 

in India. Tvery one of these pa mutual suspicion or that tho peace it enjoys 

bom after an incredibly painful „„ to should be an armed peace What is really 

arc not also alwaj 8 still bom, is 8 I 8„rp„siog is that this peace, balanced on a 

the British authorities to be rat raaor’e edge between self interest on the one 


here to 

'rud“T.:fo’r.c ';h=»« 

U ou h.udly be hoped thot ihe pc— hey 
muld bring would lost longer thru Ihe Umo 
taken m haggling U into existence , 

I si all try to picture an India gov 
onlv bv pacts with the help of the **’* *"° 
pamllel of Intemabonal Socictj I” ^ 
socictv we hav e a perfect illu tration of now 


hand and fear on the other, should not be 
more frequently disturbed or that there should 
after all be some sort of a jungle law among 
the nations But in a societj where pursuit 
of self interest is the recognized principle of 
action and where every member is engaged 
in getting the better of another or getting 
round an inconvenient pledge even this jungle 


^nt'Sctual obl.gatlons'work in the absence law might easily degenerate into the law of 
7„"ocrciyo onlhority Though Ihe SUle. 7 ^ 7 “ hvho tho 


•whicli form the Comity of Jiations 

iticip^® unfettered in the cvcrci 0 of their 
Boveveigotv, in practice their freedom is 
hedged in and limited in a mimbor of wavs 
the customs of international intercou^ 
nnd “ undertakings A ct tl 




True unity is a more inward, one might 
almost say a mystical affair Its basis is 
not a contract and it is never brought about 
without a complete surrender of the will 
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rcbf'ls would be fir more numerous ind 
I'^'^ertivc Generally speiking, however a 
well orgmized soexetj mikes it more or leas 
11) eisj ilFair to keep the induiduil within 
his orbit But it comes across the most 
difficult task of its life when it has to 
encounter and overcome the re istance of 
stuiller groups \\ ithm it v.hich sock to dis 
nipt 01 impede its uintj Social groups, 
whether they are lacial linguistic, cultural or 
religious eomtminitics, are infinite)} more 
tenacious of life than isolated individuals 
Their egotism vs less shame faetd and more 
aggressuc because it has a semblance of being 
altruistic and is affiliated to the deep seated 
instinct of racial self preservation, and also 
because it has behind it the support of a 
compact mass of men Some societies have 
the will power to overcome this resistance 
and become unities, others have not and aie 
resoUodinto their constituent elciuents The 

micshon of questions for evenbody who has 
the unification of India at licart is to ascertain 
whether Indian sncictj possesses or will e\er 
develop the will to weld its constituent 
colls into a compact miss No Indian 
should like to abandon all hope of Us forth 
coming until that hope has been irtevocably 
shattered But it is only the simple truth to sxy 
that no such signs arc visible m the actual ficts 
of social and political life of India of today 
All our political leader* —I shall not speak 
of political thinkora because there arc none, — 
arc 80 thoroiighl} imbued uitli and committed 
to the doctrine of gro ip autonomy that 
thej cm only inoacwUlim its stenie groove 
The) feel the need of «uvt> uo doulu But 
the. hc«t that they can do is to call conferences 
and appeal pitcousl) for more and still more 
goodwill 

If societies had not, as a rule refused to 
profit bj the capericneo of other Boeieties 
and bought wisdom onl) at it« own expense, 
there would be something pathoticall) naive 
about lhi«, for there is no lesson more deepU 
vnculcatcd bv historj than tint xou ehonld 
never expect a nation to he iinifieil through 
the mere goodwill of its (omponont parts 
riic tinification of Germmv and ItaU are 
the two classical examples of national uinfica 
tionm modem times There was m both 
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to icmoiu distinct of the constituent units 
Ooiisider, for c\ample, the uistmce of the 
west and the moat natural social mouii— 
the family The law of all civilised countries 
confers certain rights and duties to husbands 
and wnc, parents and children But if men 
and women were to take their stand on tliese 
laws to make their domestic life a success 
most homes would be as sordid a place mi a’ 
divorce court The historj of social ,„d 
political ciolution shows that all social groin, 
mgs are an amplification and application L 
a wider scale of the same ailimtie. But 
while small social units like the 
the clan or the tribe come into being hi the 
natural operation of sea attraction parental 
affection and blood 1 inship (real or assumwl 
through a legal fiction) larger social un.rarc 
created bj one social group acting as a 
nucleus and drawing to itself other groups 
till they coalesce with it Oral itatiL T 
virtue of which larger heavenly bodies atUaiM 
smaller ones and sometiines shatter them m n 
well known law in the nurek ni.- i 
world An analogous law prevails ifS 
life, though the factors which enable 
one social group to evert a grav,ta 
tional pull on others are not so elea? The 
numerical strength, that is to say, the we.-ht 
and mass, of a group is undoubtedly a most 
important clement in the matter, but 7l is 
also sometimes to be seen that a minority i, 
the welding force of a societi and is enabled 
to impose It, enltnro, language, mduslnal 
technuiuo or religion upon a population lastiv 
superior to Itself If this had happened only 
where the unifying nucleus was more cmhzed 
thin the unified mass, the leadership could hare 
been attributed to cultural supenonk This 
howc\cr, isnot ln^a^abl} the case, for there 
are as many instinces of social ffrotips with 
infonor cultures imposing their will on 
more civilized majorities as of the opposite 
process The most important factor in the 
unif j ing process would seem to be not so mneh 
supenor culture and intelligence ns superior 
will power and energy Once the unifying 
group hasshoiMi cMdencc of this undoubted 
siipcnont) in will power, which is csaontial 
for the pamljsis of the wil! to-rcmain-di«tinct 
of the rival groups hilf the battle is won 
After tins it i« onlj a rpiestion of time when 


fte relatively inert groups will graft them 
seUes upon the more active one 

riiis IS not, however, the whole of the 
or the social process is not wholh 
uncouscioiis, particularly m its ultimate 
p ases After the unification of a society 
to a certain point, it is bound 
lur e against something tougher and more 
s conscious than the passive resistance of 
Woiotial inertia and local peculiarity This 
process of selection by 
™.i malleable elements are 

oneo (n the most recalcitrant 

assimtl-Tf ^ process Social 

diffieiilf therefore inevitably more 

and ii than at the beginning, 

CTealo^f rf juncture that the 

and power 

cvhausti^ o^fho unifier To show signs of 
tnmk then or to have 

Sod Tnd sense of -elf- 

of the rott 4 "'ciitious Will to remain separate 

no staUdmn k such n situation 

separate of crushing the will to remain 

physical fore, h ° 

unouestionaMwi k > been done by an 

Lmcob “ IV AbrLm 

Union who ai nil cf the Soviet 

individual non ,i ° eager to respect the 
ting Its outhinn- of the peoples inhabi 

dosomakes^ the "‘Sun’ the incapacity to 
“ost pitiable m ik O"® of the 

to hJo™ H Did, a „ ever 

•‘dopt a ffior,. ?lk . ® also learn to 

-mWloss pampered 

“f dishonest ^ 

protection of soS^ll ^ 
methods of , minorities Ti.e 

protection to mirfn,. f linguistic 

devised in recent 

the hnmanitarinn “ testimony to 

wo .ro living B, „ !”<'■ “K' tt'"ch 

anything more fk * i ^ to bo 

toraakc^hfc toWj ‘'f ®''P®dient designed 
the misfortuni ♦ ° peoples who have 

lun State m i mcorporatc d 

lu Rotate mvvlucl. thov arc alien, and who 



JUDO (JUjUTSU) 

^'A.NOvoau nu! 

|r r IS coiiinionlj bolie-^cdthit Fm.,» „ 

il "amc'^'^Ent thThpi ete”T 

Sentic foi nln «»> JS. m tempo,-, n p;rahsi« Oa tbe 

that It wa« in i ogue in C hma I* ‘("’tifies tritU aM /'ll 

'vho came there to stud\ mV ad\ u., ^ t^ic contestant, taking fail 

sdf acquainted i.ti ^ Jcl " Y VO^reT of h.s adrersarj, 

retmuti Ins natiTc land ^ weak n ^ob.n.ss.on lor example n 

about the seaenth cenfnrv '*^*^'* tbe art bi^ *>cv or with success icturn the 

highl> developed, Jmatsn w.femR tries to ? 'w^vc^^ar> when the latter 

Sammai nriatocracj of Tapan n'aiMvill o'^ 

to mention hoivdconh thr. <s dless sideiin 'no\ c a httlc from his position 

from n ^upoaoruf' comrtoT^lr'V'’ ollfe, ‘V!™"!? man will tumble to a fall 
cou„dorca 'thom.oAo, "XV, I"' t'.u'.r" X?f <'>« wool, nnn Jh., al,,oot 

to learn and preserve the nmt/r. l*h>«,eal « 

important art, and did not allo^^ ">'‘n j Y* on the part of the stioiig 

learn it, with the result that its ^'indibunm ”^'’/ ^ understanding of the 

tbe peoide „,e olL'l .ISf/'T® *''' b'™.,. bod, oftcre the 

when the feudal sjstcm of rr/l^ ^ ' irious hm», the application of the 

.boM.ed, the SeC? lnd® ,„ "r"? is XX X I* 

man,- of tbeir etclnsive rielila ns •,U^".'i* ' I'’’"'' flonlmJ ‘'”‘™ ‘bat ” le"S'b of wooden 

art of Jnjntsii, wbteh, so loL n lus,X ’'"gbt on ,1?% "“'or B'”'''' 

the few, began to be within ri% V * Mauv mst-bn than on cither end of it 

and was adapted ,» an eOco.ive 2' ; “ tbe lol" „?“" "“y b- Oit'^ '» Ptove bow 

phjsionl oultnte and self defence ^"riiu! strengu, affects tlie noninl 

S"\i“sk”,eX,Xd''.: XX S' ‘t - 

annj, na\> and the police and ' m. Ic n g®"tloa>oo • M, ‘T 

coirpiilsor) subject in the educational cm Inoh “eielopcd to 

culuni It IS noteworthy that Janm , * country •jr.i’ , this eminent art of his 
keeps to the national tradition, so mneh^^/ I»do *■ 

that there is not a single Tnpancse to da. Jnjntsi. TV® ^“"’PrehonMre 

who does mt 1 non a lutle of this national '‘^‘litions of t '! > ral leo 

art of his Ent inanj of the .Tspanese experts aims at brp Y®* T *1 ®cicnf,f5c basis 

are however a bit miserly m tcVch.ng Xihe at freaking he bones, oi bone- 

methods of Jnjntsn to men of other notional! with blov^T™" *’'® 

ties As «uch many a secret technique of J°''j*’‘nd all thorn 
the art has jet remained a sealed book to But 

otners such as thw ^ wo nnu some more 

T * o T kicking etc. A, "rawing locking, cholcm<^, 

Jujutsu ,s a Smo-sTapanese term and adaptation of th/ n®'®’ ’ '"V be a:i 

literally means the science of muscles’ and man. tnd t method of attack 

Some call it tactics of ‘gaming victory hy have b/on doruiV‘T‘"° ^'>I<e%edto 

yielding Ent both tl e meanings are equally of wrestling ^“dian methods 

significant Tor, the Jujutsuans are required Like all other 

to obtain a thorough 1 nowicdgc of the muscle Bpccial rules ns "Iso sonic 

system An} hurt on particular tender parts 1 iwi. .i- . 


11/..1 A "•■'“‘wnuen dcjow 

fiMb tbe ce„b„t.„t eedl.,s<.pp„„„, 
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most wear a coat called Kimono, and a bell 
The frame should be held on a mattre=3 to 
avoid any phjsical injurv winch ^ 

caused dnnng throning or other m 

2 AneiiDTCr tlie opponent feels 

he should 1 at either his adversary 3 ' 

the floor If the nd\er arj continues, even 
after patting, a foul is declared 

3 The ndvet arr se.ll be de.n.e<l to hnne 
been defeated when bv a throwing ric 

will be thrown with hi3 hack I a 

Ent tie defeat seill not bo 
if tlic adversary could rise up m two 

from the above position 

(6) If the combatant himself be «al « 

the ground to apply * throwing 

not he declared a defeat for him 

4 If for an> reason tho «dver*arv MU 
ODcon cioiH at tho time of the bou 
be a defeat for him , , . „„ ,,,-i * 

0 Jf as a result of the throw n- tnck 
part of the I ack tonches the gro 
be ciUed a semi defeat lock 

6 If the adversary, when m 
cannot free himself within thirty 

defeat will be declared for him .{ (i,<, 

7 Any wilful injury to 

adversary during the ” L.poostblc for 
p AJudoevpcrtis ^ to ,he 

any physical injury he mig il to ■» 

person of an adversary « 

different school of physical cu ur 
It may be said from 
practice of the perfect jopmenl of 

contribute to an all round , Judo 

the hnmsn bod, end 

cul!un«t gains a forms of 

through the subtleties of tu^ir cvbibiuon 
exercise which require lo ^ 

not only the t-.™.,. movement, of tho non, 

but nUo n keen mental ,g„n.t 

InJndia it i. e'”'""T„ Sn-t. «bn* 
the use of coats by the u , . , nrees itv 
,siu maos cases an 

with him, that t1 c usO of dre*s P , 

';5uire.;aheavytax on the 

Judo aspirants ^\lulo wc agree tha 
nictl ods of luilo are prieticcablc witho 
use of any hoilv dress, it cannot on tha 
^^^onnt be considered that the use of coat 


1 . noncccs nr, iiid be done nilhout in Judo 
cnltiiro It IS a need which should never 
'be pestled since .1.— "'^-”-” 
nf the most cOcctisc .nfc Boards agaiMt a»^ 

phvicnl iniury during the conCt lu ludn 

what we «iKnd on games no less ovpen 
;i ncr^r grudged on g.ounds of pecuniary 

™rr“rc,..omtf\::ptg'r^ 

S, a efficacious method of physical culture, 
It IS hoped the question of pocmnnrv 
coinpelenc® will not stand m the way 

T ike all other modern «cientific games 

and Kaodon There arc about a 
hLdred tricks lo Kata which aro pmeWed 

;L?forc:if;:if't„ra^ 

choking locking join breaking, etc 
oracusfng Kandon. it is necessary for the 
Sohyte^to go through a course of o«rci.e. 
hicU arc technicallv called Break all m 
order to gam a fearless front to receive 
throwings during combat 


Gciienllvthe practice of Judo by loung 
r.crt,oa8 yields its utmost possibilities But 
•in adult may With some beneBt practise it 
-.long with the regular physical c«rci«e 
The use of physical strength in Judo maa 
not I c so full' necessary aa m other games 
yc‘ its I tiliU IQ Judo IS not insignircaat 

In India, ivrestfing is a fini«hed j^ine , 
aud some points of afhmU which Imlun 
wre tUng has with Judo n ay lead us to think 
tiat the combination of these two games 
mai result m a acr> synthetic form of 
scientific \ liTSical everci®e 

Ihe introduction of foreign games in 
India has a bancf il »i le in the fact that sp-ne 
of them require an amount of strain on the 
body which It cannot bear Such over-strain 
undermines the bodv in no small tneasnre 
But owing to tncks rather than physical 
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nt niplil with fotxl nn 1 two j ret on« ea«l,« of 
water TI « witor mun «rrre for reepn Iht* 
for tlrink n" eookm? wnO ii p ml il Tel tic 
plotofnph llnt'<. A\itl iIcwh'U’ wlertlej 
noun h a trerniiini to remore n 1 t of tie le- 
solito! Thev I IT pnn e^ nn 1 book* n n Im 
nn l iim ic for nUxatiori but not much t me 
to relax 


rrr nf ■ .»« .i "po't* r leh tl i rci i c. 

‘ou "P the k "'"'“Tew 

to filler nrre n «nl ' V 

tie eun coi IJ l)o '■in»"r.»T /;ol>niPnlil than 
h«nt t»ow r wi uhoT ni t .* 

.L V, f ;x"ciw7 
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vatoTj I'*' 1^" *0 ns to fin 1 out more " 1*0 t 

the ^un. It has n ea ure.1 the en tv n4 

ss atonot tne suns rira n A\n h os ton on 
h I' ^ 1 forn a \ x**"" 

No tl Cnrolna h V! fo » Ue C^e^e^.e 
lunK w’uth we t \f „ n Esnrt near M nt 

V ns wh reee Te.1 the law no I eaerr 

Hv " ‘Jo n rate Ie«c t ol 

Ch It has sent free balloon* n more th n 
gftecn n les anrl iiiea uretl solar ni I at on there 
where n nelj-* a per cent o( the atmo pi re s 
j^{t la-b n I 


lly stulyn" le amount of atmo pb re 
absopioR of sol r mys anJ the amount and 
* ”'* ?* '■ ™d >»t on a foun la o hi 

been 1* I f r a new L nd of wea h r foreca l ns 
for u 1 z n<r the n s cneroy for power an I 
foe epemj no p pi nt "Towth Cl mite h re 
on ei tb h been fo n I to varv n cycle 
owe con demble pe <h 1 omewhit a ^ the 
move n cve e* thro I ,he ye r 
A»tbe-o cTcle Chinees are manly due as I 

now be] w to lie et of peno I c ebano-ea . 

n aoiar riJia on the makms of loti<» a 
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Cfn*rc Obecmip n *10181 J-cl r'e More than 
Thirty ^ Npo \bo'e *Ti<1 ot Kight Two 



ini’t orolo{:i«l< 1>e nble to prftlict tht 


j ^’Vi 

1.. 




* ^ .r^nr^ lono m I riln^ •>« oxr'r^enimftUHt It woull have meant 

. . nul to hare f Sipt. millioiw ol dollars to American farmers, 

iniportnncc of such forcca-n-i ran —j\puiar Mffh^nta 



Aondon letter 

THE LIBERTT OP THE SUBJECT 
From \LVJOR D GRAHA^f POLE 


AIakdiq rjiEcrarTTs 

T he Con ervTtiTC Party constantly been 
referreil to as * the stupiJ party anJ the 
Ci5n«eryatiTO OoTernment Trliieh we have 
at present, (lisgui "<1 under the title of a "National 
Government, (with an ot Labo tr Prune Mini t‘“r 
m chain*!, is certainly n stupid Government If 
we were to have a «iicce --ion of Conservative 
Government*, the precedents they are settinj op 
might be Hjsful to them Hut nothing h more 
ecTtain than^thit the Con ervative Gotemment 
will sooner or liter be followed by a Labour 
GoTcrnm'’nt an! then the precedents thev are 
BOW ■etiinj up will be, from their point of view 
fexceedingly dangerou* 

UtttwFCL SetnoiEs 

When tho hunger marchers came to London 
two of ihoir number Mr Hinnington an! 
Mr Elias, were arre»t»»L liie hea l<iuarters of 
tho hua'*er marchero were subsequently eearchcl 
Iw the police an 1 n great number of ilocuments 
seized The police in their evidence *t.at^l that 
the search was male “with a view to finding 
evilenco matcrul to the cliarge again®t thee 
two men They were arrested for attempting to 
c*n*e d vaffection among the police and the 
charge against them dep nded on the words of 
the actual speech tleliTcrra This could gne the 
police no warrant for descending on the head 
quarters of the hunger loarchere an I seizing 
many bundreilweights of documents. 

The pol CO went further The hunger marrncre 
hal prepared n petition to Parliament with many 
pignnturea This had been left at a railway slnbra 
in the left 1 ig-mge office and was also seized by 
the poli-^ The legality of such a «eiinri, of 
documents which whatever their merits were 
entalcd to be presenteil at the bir of the IloBsc 
of Commons, is at least doubtfuL 


iMVRtsoNMEsT M rrnocT Cav«e 
A further cajo has since then rcceiyed even 
more pubhciij—ihc case of Tom Atinn Tom 
Alann wij brought up along with Emhiys 
Llewellyn under two Acts, one pa«*ed in tho year 
1360 anl tho other in the year Me need 

TO no fuither than the words of the magistrate 
that 


Neither d«.fen<l»nt 
any cffeoce nor a « necessary «o 
hare been guilty o! any offence." 
20 -aa 


\et these two men who wen. not chargml 
^ith any offence, who have not been convicted 
of any oflTence were sent to prison for two 
mont^ for reA«ing to give sureties thit they 
would not break, the law Surely it would be 
time enough to nrre t, convict an 1 imprison them 
when they ha 1 nctualy broken the law in «oine 
way or other 


l\Dt*y pROCXDLRE RppEtTED HeIUI 
\et this IS esacth what has been happening 
for many month* in lo ]i i tm ler the Oruinances 
which hare «u pen led tho ordinary Law of that 
land — anl the Government lias been able to get 
nway with it A few of us in this country have 
boon Ilk’ voices trying in the willeme»3 The 
ordinary public with India «o fir away, knows 
little and cares le»s about what is happening 
there And now the «ame procedure is being 
brought to their own door* 

'Ir ^n«bury Is 1 « •peeiol deputation to the 
Prime Mimiter at Lossiemouth during Christmas 
week te pImI with him for the release of Mann 
and Llewellyn Tic Prune Mini ter conveniently 
foun I bim clf unable to interfere in the Home 
Secretary a Department, but promi ed to put the 
fact* as ^tited_to him before that Cabinet 


Mim*ter The Home Secrctiry has now given 
bis decis on Ihit the two men must remain 
pn*7n for the remainder of their 'cntence. 


NIr. R\*i*at ^LicDonvlds Past Pbotests 
Mr Lansbury has again visited Tom Alann 
IQ Bnxton Pnson, where Mann reminded him 
that when ho was serving a eentenco m prison 
in 'lellMurae for uphol ling the right of free 
“Peech Mr Ilam*ay MacDonald and his wife 
Ti*ited him there nad «ympithized with him 

In 1012 Tom Mann was imprisoned for 
appealing to «ol iicrs not to «hoot during strikes. 
Mr Rdm*.ay "tfacDonald was the spokesman 
who, on behalf of the Labour Party, plc-adcd 
with the Liberal Government for his release 

In 1916 when the Liberal Government had 
<eized ecrt.aiD Itraturem Sfanche-ter no one 
condemned them more tkan di 1 the present 
Phme Mini'ter His wonU are worth quoting 


“Thit at the bepncing ot the twenlieth centory 
a BrilL*h Oovcrnnicat should imagine that it is 
• pMog to luppre*s opm on and that it is eomfr 
to k«p tosether the scnibUnce of a united nation 
by the forre of the poheemaa and the judge is 
anrh an absurd thing that if ,t weri olt » 
•enous cue would meet it with a loud guffaw* 
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Ix!iL MacDonnl,! when 

rSl™ „ ‘.1 mo^nl n Vole of 

14^? . ' Government .latmc 

thnt tlieir pro-ecution of some Comnmmett wiw 

(ax'lom'oT “'f' Bri“gt„S 

fredom of speech ind publicilion of onmwn ” 

f.Y. p “ (10-^) the C^nscTvn 

live Government wanted to esleiul the mpIiI of 
pohee search, Mr Rnm«.> MaeCnId K 
to It ns ‘H monstrous proposal” •'■•otwi 

Tor\ DrruvcF of Lvw \m, Qi deti 

tr.A^?v.? cannot help remeinbering that it was 

members of the Conservative T*nviw i«.i > 

s£3l?S;x%s£ 

Sii.:” ^ «s 

ia'} ‘’■■a '! n Lnbour r.irie 

^rtoinlv resort to direct action ^ “ '"®** 

they have given us precedents-and we 
shall not have to wait untd they act 
following their own precedents, 

h«p them m prison uSd wT can^ hi 
ns ured of their good behaaiour ^ 

Kent t Bfitaw’s Broken Pledors 
B ut the liberty of the subject is not the onlv 
matter on which our present reactionary Govern 
ment 13 making precedents The Na(S 

Government is now treating ns scraps of papCT 
the solemn obligations and promises pled'^fto 
the natives of Kenya by the Consc^ti^ 
Government m July 1923 and confirS by 
the I>abour Government m 1930 ^ 

The Actual PtmaEs 

There is no doubt whatever about the definite 
terms of the promises In the White Paner of 
July 1923 (Cmd 1922) it is stated that 

' Pnmarily Kenya is an Afncan territory and 
Hi9 Majesty s Government think it necessary 
definitely to record their considered opinion that 
the interests of the A'nean tiatires musi ig 
paramotint and that if and trhen, these interests 
and the interests of t/io Immtorant races should 
conllict the former should prevail ” 


way l>c defined m the pro- 
tection and Advancement ot the native races’ 

Co'i-mmcnl in lOTO stital lhat 
Af M ^ V. ^ accept the principle that the relation 
" f/'? s Government to the native 

Miutatjon m Jjist Africa is one of trusteeship 
""not he dmolv.d nn<l from which they 
’Htcy also express their uhole- 
with the Duke of D.vonshires 
. "'*^“0 Popor of 1923 ‘that 
9^ .*^0 Afncan natircs must ^ 
^raoi^nl and that if and when these interests 
<>Anii 1 . 1 , ‘"Jofvsts of the immigrant races should 
conHict the former should prevail ' 

» " fostrd to iho land reserve] cipo<<ifioaU) 
on to Majesty’s Government went 

» ‘he of Ills 

awjMtyg Oovemment that the first essential 
anu f,.ti ^ fi'jalli/ from the nalire mind 
Ire'Ll insfeurily tr, reganl to h\s 

Inbos land a?”** i® available for all the 

M «.» *2fh ®" and character 

nt^r* * ‘heir actual and future 

They went on to «ay that 

eaiSli boundaries as finally 

Se Md tinAfii” nro pc«crved for the 

and benefit of the oativcs for ever ' 

And they empliasized this by ndding tint 
m tlw n^'^o{''/n^“*xVhis solemn pledge would 
not only a .MajKtys Government be 

Tiew Of lu breach of trust but also in 

^us "PO" 'ho native a 

^ PfEDona 

Conl'^SrSsp? 

illuniinalmp »V^’ ‘‘ ^‘ylos lUelf— is 

1933. we nre toM January, 

tr»^lscend^tal^Dn;.^^n^M^^ ® Government— or some 
on the o»'ue-wrote a minute 

their considemt ^hich they recorded 

Afncan natives b^‘ the interests of tie 

and when b®. P'irnmount, and thit if 

the unmiCTant ‘he interests of 

should p^AiI ' conflict, the former 

Ihe^lSr ‘'"“f '“''"E «>l»Io with 

mierat o! Ih, .ta4.„Sf a3??e “ ‘"PPO.”* 


ISMnb 

And the some White Paper goes on to taking” tthot'thcf /““to poW, after 
ovthat , of Kenj, for 'i'** 

.lntheadmmi.WionofKeiira Hi, Majat,'. i'»eove«d that lEere 14 goK”i:he‘'“’'lT™ 
Goverameol o^ " eiereumg a t™™ They therefore purj^so lo 5*o land 

tmat on behalf of the Afncan population and tn the native re,prrAdi ■ '* 

Sj are «n«U' “ delegate or sEte this trust, soPPlltt^r them with olhei knd^n ita^Wo and 
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for morels ^ payment m money, wlnct the 
nahvcs do not want. 

Licences to British pro pecWrs hare been 
Issued mth the cppmnl of tie British Gotemmmt 
and, even if other Lands were given to the 
natives m exchange, the chief Native Commis- 
sioner, according to a cable in the 7t»tc^ has 
said that ire shall have in some ca«ea to violate 
their moat cheri’hed and sacred traditions bv 
taking natives from a piece of land on which 
they had a right to live and getting them up 
on another piece the holdera of which would 
have the right to eject them 

This IS one of the mo t scandalous things 
done by the National Government and more 
scandalou*, becan«e we are breaking faith with 
Afncan natives to whom the British Govern 
ment has given the moat «olemn pledge* We 
have not *o\isht the toncuitence or approval 
of the local Native Councils, beeauae we know 
that the-o Cooneds arc mtorcted m and attach 
r 1 to the land and not to tbs gold 


WnT Ttiis Are So Htcu 
The National Government is making Great 
Bntam’s pledge a byword in the councils of the 
world The«e things happen beeati'o ordinary 
Bnti h electors take bttle or no interest m 
what goes on in outlying parts of tlie Empire 
The ordinary elector assumes that such happen 
mgs do not affect him and is never brought 
to realize how it does affect him until he finds 
his country plunged in war — not to uphold some 
pledge or ®aerM prmciple, but to aid the 
financiers m their comenng of diamonds in 
South Africa or gold in Kenya or elsewhere 
The ordinary elector merelv knows that he is 
LaseJ on practically everytnmg he eats and 
drinks and smokes If be took more intcre t in 
the breaking of pledges by his Government and 
their ansiety for the interests of the gold 
grubbers, he would find that hts own country 
was A much better place to live m and bu taxes 
very much le»s 

JOth Januaiy, 11)3A 


AN INDIAN IN ITALY 


wnocctcd ifidian Wy who h*» 
gentleman and resides in Italy —Ed V 

Of recent years the relations between India 
and Italy have become very amicable, and the 
alTnncem<’nl in tralo aul commerce etc, is 
quite noticeable as compared to former tnoe® 
There has been every effort made lo Italy to 

f lace comfortable and fast going steamers to 
nJia, and in the Universit es faeilitv is given 
to Induan *tn lents wishing to make their studies 
here In eveiy line there seems to be to im 
provement and especially in eominerce there is 
great advancement. 

Everv year in Milan there is to impo^nl 
‘‘Fiera Gunpionana (“Samples Fair) 
there H a special Indian pavdion in which 
•nmnlea of all In lian Arts and Industries are 
exhibited amongst other things ,, 

In duo time 1 have no doubt that there wiU 
be quite a number of Indians making Italy the 


centre of their interest ns they did in other parts 
of Furopo ID former year*, the climatie anl 
other eooditions being more favourable than m 
other pLaces. 

But what I feel there ought to be here la a 
special office or bureau devoted to the eon 
veuienco and varied interests of Indians ,\n 
office situated in a central oty like Milan 
Wilhin easy distance of the two mo«t important 
ports, Genoa and Venice. This would make 
the Indian traveller seeking information anl 
requiring a certain amount of guidance fee! 
more at home, as it would be completely devote-! 
to hia interests — commercial or otherwise Tho 
office which I speak of would he of particular 
use for Indiana who are interested m export an 1 
import and other trade affairs. It will bo seen 
therefore, that a bureau Lke tins being unique 
arould bo of unusual service to Indiana and it 
Ought to be given a senoua thought 


“^5 


E. M P 
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fe"an'’%atf°e'r' Iho’!' »lio 

jti,™"', “> ™i ".“.iJrSo 

Jlu lim‘1 will soon corac up to tho i.^rl nf ii « 

S’ £ 

s-r „,ii 'ir “f 

emter .h.to .n ih.t gonamM Ihm tlit, ha'" 

In Bengal also, "ihe |ierccntigo of 
Miisliins, large at lower stages, falls at higher 
Pama'i, te.ng the -same a, m^he 

lanjab Moroorer, a, hfaslim candiilale, 

whose (inahllcat.ons are loM or than those of 
Hindu candidates for the same posts often 
get jobs, there is less incentiio for Muslim 
jouth to go in for the higher and highes™ 
gmdes of education “'Rncst 

Now for the other a«serlion 

bJr ped".\'X'’Se tjoV',,!" .e-Sr, 
fcSSer-s, t 

S'r,efc.r.h'r&;‘ „t": 

m practical tests as against 223 andSjo 
eiaminere respectodj In the saL tm 7 .k“ 
aMTnsV 49* M schools wiu iVos 
Sr iTinrf^ mnaged schools tho nimbS 

o managed Colleges was 10 as a-aiMf 

2 Muslim managed Colie«s and the numbw «t 
professors m affiliated Colloces am 4% tl 
agamst ±1 Mu,l,m prpfea»o« m adlualcd ^^lK 
fe nee csaminers can for tho moat part, bo cK 
onlj from profe«sor9 and teachers can anr ^ 
minded person contend for one moment thit iL 
of ‘he wamjDCT 
esa®inatiODs too the share of 
the Muslima avas by no means inadenuate cons da 
ing the number and proportion of the analiBcd 
Muslims to whom choice has necessarily to S 
restricted We can qnite believe that if 
University were communalieed the nurobCT of 
Muslim examiners might be increased at the «Kt 
of better qualified persons belonging to other 
communities but would that be good either for 
tho Province as a whole or the Sluslims in 
particular i The simple fact is that as in the 
matter of representation on the Legislatnro and 
local bodies so in this matter the advocates of 
communal representation while professing their 
solicitude for the interests of their coramuDity are 
lu reality thinking only of an extremely small 
section of it the only section to whom the loaves 
and fishes can come lu the one case as in the 
other they forget that any attempt to distribute 
these loaves and fishes on any other basis except 
that of merit is in the long run bound fo react 
nntavourably on the general wellbeing of the 
DOpnlation and of no section more than their own 
Vhicb last because it is comparatively backward 
w in need of the best ^d most efficient service 
from all cmc and public bodies 


Forecast of Panjab University 
F.nqulri Committee's tteyort 

’■'P'”'' of ‘''O 

in tbu I'n' Scon publiilicd 

r,/ 1 dul, m 

for(u*ue# 'ti' Borne porf, of tins 

int? fnof ”^*^**^ ‘J««p'»“''ion'ifcnc5iv, gfnt- 

■"Bhets ,„pp„rt of Ob. 

h* «’ that “it ,s 

that Mu^ms do*lw° "J'nlttcd on all Lands 

•n tic affiairs '"”0“'“ oi influence 

Ic etwtfW University which thep mi.ht 

strengtS* in the IvnJ" numcncol 

on the face of it -bd^M S' 

H one inititmmn 

there 14 not IP I" another in which 

pruwMtafion ^ communal re- 

to 1” l?nt rJi f^I ", of fact ought 

oommiinaium thaMn?i!i'lT tho inroad of 

Secondly men nsrem 1 * l^n"crs,‘> 
communal there is room for 

clearly be not representation must 

basu^of the nsoPf.'^* but on tho 

•n what community 

population tLi 11 ,^”'^^*^1 n». the University 
population which 13 

connected wiib°Univc«^tt^ mdirwtly 

educationists and cduciiion whether as 

or as students or schools and colleges 

profes^re Univorsity or as* 

interested in Vc worrof ?ho 
by this lest whi^s University Judged 

tho Aluslims, BO far 

to which fiej are 'no influence 

influence fir in ci^4°r.{ k “ measure of 

I «,.♦ ‘‘re entitled to 

i nets nnd figures follow 

lu the Tear lOan .u . 
members of the Rn'i, » number of Hindu 
officio and onlv ^ of whom 4 were 

Chancellor as n -»mof "‘’"“"“‘cd by the 

of whom 3 wcrcernn“'* Mahomedaii Senatore, 
’vere nominated ""'i, “ mnny os 26 

®ee whai the rMnKPri.^Bfl ^^“ocellor Low let us 
population of thp ^ ®‘ceagth of the University 
rear The total nnmk™ communities was in the 
18S-I when the Univcrsi?* Ifmdu graduates from 
5*8 11540 as aSt to 1033 

The number of Hin.iM Muslim graduates. 

«n the year 1332 ^ m appeared 

tne University wna ttci, “® examinations of 

*«• 3403 »' DioJu OBnd, dates 

c«nd dales The * number of Muslim 

*nd the amount whif>h*^ ** crucial test 
fees for the varion, rr... “* admis-iou 

Hindu candidates in examination by 

ngures are availabln Toii I®®t Jeuc for which 
Ra. 20716'’ Lor do wi as against 

ore take a comnarativn''^®.. " different result if 
whorfaand coHeEreg nr the number of 

coll^ bclooginff tn the. professors m affiliated 
were ice schrols j’®? communities There 

42 managed by by llmdus as against 

•Colleges as ^ o *’5,?® , Hindu mSaged 
“ fliushm managed Colleges 
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in til'* Unirm ty »rei and 4^0 HlqJii Pfo/eseors 
in »?Iluted a« amnit 201 Slai'im l*rof« 

Mri Lv*Iy— and it h wm* ptwf o£ Ihe interest 
t»i»n 10 1. nirenly afiin dt the t»o tom 
mnati>«— th* narnbcT of resutered craduale^ 
beion;jia; to the itmda eoramnuty in the year 
IJd was ‘'ll asazwQst only '*1 ^lasliai rep-tcred 
rralnsles. Jod.red by the only projHr test there 
feire, the Ilmloi ar* entitW W t*iee the 
tep'T«entstion wh.'h the Jlusheis can jislly 
on the Koreromj: bod ea of th' L otters ty end 
yet in actiul fart, the JIoil ms mijit equal 
refrwentitMn on the nale and two-lh rvls of 
the repre*enUtion enjoytd by the Hindos in the 
^yod e»te brtns 4 ap nst C. 

It IS clear from these figures that the Mnthms 
alrcadi have more than their )u»t share of 
inluencc and potrer in the Panjab UnivcTsity, 
and if there « »ny eommanity which Las a 
fTOond for complaint it is the Hindus. This 
corelasloa is further borne in ujoa one if oae 
consolers bow s'eadily the number of Hindus has 
been coinj; down. Jn the number of Hindu 
araiiors was CO while the number of Moslitn 
senajors was 21 ani of Chnstiaa reoatofw J< In 
ISB the number cf flmdu ecnators caire down 
to 21 while the number of Mnslia senatejs 
locreaKd to 21 and of Chnatun ♦cniters lo P 
\nd yet the author of the inspired eommoaieatioo 
foreshadowi t further weishUje for the Mn tims 
for a temporarr oenoJ \ny further wncbtaic 
preo to the Sfusliai eommunicy would in our 
optown not only be prarcly nujust to tho lliodos 
hut hariac fORanl to the share of and the interest 
tahenb), the Muslim eommunity in Uoifcrsity 
erfflcation would prtrely icntwil the cfficicney of 
tbit cdaoatiOQ in the rrorinec. Hegard nc the 
ewirtat issue of cotnmnnal rcpresenlatioo Im 
position today is eiartjy the same as in I? I 
when the henate adopted unanimpndy with only 
one dissentient a tesololion mored by I>r I ecu* 
to the effect that “ui the opinion of the ’-cnatc 
the pnnciple of cornmnnal representation n not 
deaimbb m any of the Lnircrsity belies. i>e 
bare reasons to bclierc that this new has been 
urpd before the Vndrrson Comraittee in a joint 
m-nnorandam snbmitted by 2li of tbc ablest the 
most doiingmshed and the most onirersalJy 
leepcctod cdocslionisU in this Fronnee 

PanJab Educa(tonisfs tvho aie 
Agawsf Commanalism i/i Universities 
The following joint raemorindiini lias been 
submitted to the I’anjab UniNcrsitj Enquiry 
Committee by as many as twenty -slv of the 
most distiDgmahed educationists tn that 
province 

(a) We cooceire that ihe mam o1 jeet of Onirer 
sity reform is lo secure academic efficiency inter 
preted m terms of research pursu C of knowledge 
the practical application of both knowtedgo sind 
research In the semee of the 1 rormce and stand 
ards of etamiriation Whaierer other objects 
may reecire const leretion this paramo lut aim 
must not be lost sight of We hare ao doubt 


that it'* Committee wi I fullr inTa’i,;ate in diUd 
the jnrthoilj cf h'w be*’ to aliaux thi» pnmaty 
object bring at ihi. rery Itus cf a I niter* ys 
function flat n new of nportal aJrOiacy of 
certain opinions on the cor st im on of ih* ran 
oos eaeculiTC and acaJ mi Kid -s that taken 
together mean Ih* L Divers Is we wi*h to etpress 
our etnpliaJ oj luioa that an\ eon*titatiOT that 
docs not folly r «pcel ihts fu i lam iital ol jivt 
or w inPaeawsl n any sub aaiial mensnre bj 
eonstderstious foreign to this obj \t ean only prore 
fatal CO the L nivcpiity 

<6) In a propirly con*titu'cd Ininrsiti as we 
conceive it tbi-e ought to be adequ iie rc[ ro«cnta 
turn for (i) noirerwiiy professors (n) tea hers tn 
aCluced coll'RCs with particular we i,ht f<r 
I>ep»rc CoH’gi^ tint registiKsl gnluates (ir) 
hndmastTs m reoogniicd hi^h jkhooN fc) 
managing Itodfs of a ilia cd mstiiutions and |rt) 
the public at lirge through rfprv*entatire lullic 
men ml oion-vrs in iliffrcnt walks of If 
elected l» ite ^ntt The rcpresontalioo m our 
opinion must be on a fullv d iQCK.riii bu s rc 
ganliess of communal consul ntioiis and must 
not be so arnin>md as to pro luce any desirod 
eoramneal bia< VVi. recoi.nir that (ho N-nate 
must hire a certain numticr of es-o'’icio I-cJlowH 
to the main as at present bit we feel that 
cxaminaiioo I y lb i ha leellor should be luaited 
to (he narrowest limits. 

(c> Incut opnion a y kviition from Ihe general 
pnoeipk ol reprowi laiion lo which we Lave 
Rferr^ is eensm to affvi injuriously the system 
of secoodaty and higher cducsiion ii the Irorinci. 
that has been bull up with much tiTort an tat 
great eaenfice. Ue wish iii this connectnn to 
draw aUeniion to the rtsolulton movrd by Pr 
Lneu in the ^cnate adopted unaoimousy with 
ooly one div'CBtunt mice out of Ir at lU niKting 
on tbc <Uh October 12.*1 
That ID the 0 ) inioQ of the oate the principle 
of eommunal representation is not deiirahle in 
any of ihe I oiversuy boifies. 

(«/) \\e have not adverted to other matters 
enpiii'ioR tho atleotion of the Committee of 
hnquiry tweausi they form more apj ropnately the 


Isd Ihi^ i r t. Ifuehi Lara 6ahm j 
Mehr Chaad FPL, Outsban l,ai r r u 
Pen Pyal r p i , l^m Ilattan r p u , K L. 
IthatiM, Irtneipal ifmdu Uillege llishen f^ingh, 
FPL bandar Singh Alajithia, s r u Cbana 
Siosh M Lhalsa College. \mrite.ar F p u 

K. K l.altL-1 i am \ ice 1 resident, lahoro MimKi 
p^ity Lawa Udham Smgh r l C 8. \ I)!;, 
ttupla FPL ISnj Narain ** D Coll-ge, I C. 
^poct*, F P C h. t* hhatnapar bellow lumib 
UniT ISalak Ram l*anday bellow 1 iinjib Uni 
TCWty C. U tnand bellow I iiujab University 
Sam Has bellow I unjab University 5Iehr Chaad 
Mahaian bellow 1 unjab Univ lleiu J^ai 
1 nncipa! Dyal bingh College Jodh Singh I ellow 
I unjab University 

It IS significaut that among the signatories 
are members of the Hindu, Sikh and 
Clinstun communities but none from tho 
hlusltm community This fact has to bo 
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considered y?ith ^onic other fnets, to decide 
whether Panjib Muslims imlUj dnd ^mceiehi 
want that there should be no comtminalistn 
in the Panjab University In the course of 
the debate on the resolution asking for a 
Pan]ab University Enqiiirv Committee, 
hlian Ahmad Ynr Khan, the mover, K B 
Dm Ahmad, a supporter, and the Hon'ble 
Malik Tiro? Khan Noon, the Edncalion 
Minister, all expressly stated that they 
wanted tn keep the Unuorsity free from and 
above comraunalism 

AnofheT European Expadtfion fo Everest 

Reuter cables 

DftrjcLlin;: will be the scene of great nctinty 
^»hilc the Frercel expedition is preparing to begin 
journey to tlio ba«e camp eaid Mr Riittlcdgc 
irho IS IcATini, by the eleamship Commorin 
tomorrow 

Btsidrs BcrcTul hundred ynks mules amt 
donhtys to cany luppliea and eij«ipm<.nt there 
would ba ''0 or 60 1 ortera required routlecn 
members of the Expedition uuold (ravel b\ 
venous routes to Darjeeling from where on Marco 
16 the cxpedit on would bemn us trek across 
Tibet to the base camp on Lverest 16000 feet 
high 

There ought to be an Indtan otkpediUon 
to Et crest It IS obvious that Indians can 
work in eatrerne cold Pot the porters in 
all Himalayan expeditions hate been Indians, 
and have been able to endure the extreme 
cold, eten though their food and dress lia\e 
not been as good as those of the European 
mountaineers conducting the expedition" 
There have been notable Himalayan explorers 
like Sarat Chandra Das, Nam Smgh, etc, 
among educated Indian®, too Indians have 
done well in Iioclcy, cricket, MTCstlmg, etc. 
B liy then not in mountaineering ? They 
should take lessons in mountain climbing, in 
Swifrorland, for example, and then attempt 
climbing the high Himalayan peaks Some 
educated young Indians should apply for 
pcmiis-ion to nccompanv the Bnttledge 
expedition 

Who Computed the Altitude of 
Everest 7 

Irom the name “Ixerest,” mans people 
are under the impression that some person 
of the name of Everest roust hnie dwcoxered 


FOE FEBRUARY, 1933 

this peak of the Himalayas and calculated 
jta height But that is not the fact At the 
time when this particular peak was found 
by calculation to bo the highest. Baboo 
Radhanath Sickdar was the chief computer 
of the Trigonometrical Snney of India He 
found out by calculation that the peak, which 
was afterwards named "Everest,” was the 
highest in the world Referring to this 
discovery. Major Kenneth Mason said m 
the course of his lecture ( n “Himalayan 
Romance®,” published in The Pnglishman of 
Calcutta, November 12, 1928, page 17 

It wsa during the camputatious o£ the north 
eastern obacmtinns that a babu rushed on one 
morning in 18j2 into the room of Sir Andrew 
Waiijjh the successor 0 l Sir George Everest and 
exclaimed Sir 1 "have tliscoicrecl fhc liiKticst 
mouDlala on the earth. lie bod been working 
out the observations taken to the distant bills 
It was Sir Andrew Wai^h who proposed the 
name Mnant 1 vercst and no local name has ever 
licen found for it either on the Tibetan or the 
Nepalese side 

llnemphymenf tn Bengal 

At the annual meeting of the Assoemted 
Chatobers of Commerce H E the Governor 
of Bengal stated tint the problem of un 
employ ment w as particularly pressing among 
the middle classes of Bengal In otlior 
countries, ciTorts arc made to find work for 
the unemployed by launching great State 
projects and the like, siipplcmented by doles 
for those who cannot be given any jobs 
In Bengal, for hundreds of our middle 
class youth food and raiment and shelter 
of sorts are found m jails and detention 
camps Those among them who have to 
serve various terms of rigorous imprisonment, 
find work to do also, though they are 
not paid for* it — unless free board and 
lodging in prisons be considered equivalent 
to wages 

Of course, all this is better than sheer 
idlenos®, is jt not ? And for all this the 
youth of Bengal should be grateful to the 
British Government. 

Ban on Dr Atom 

Dr Alam was to have presided over the 
East Africa Indian Congress at Nairobi. 
But the Chief Commissioner of Police of that 
place has prevented him from entering 
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'Kenya nnder ihe immigration laws. Thu 
u i|mte nnjus^ and not Tvarrantcd hf 
the immigration laws. For, thongh Dr Alam 
was a prisoner, it was for a technical 
political oflfcno' that he was tent to jail, and 
section 2 of the immigration rcgnlation plainly 
lays down that “thu pronaion shall not 
apply to offences of a political character not 
inrolving any moral torpitadc.” ^frs Saro)ini 
Vaidn, who also has been a political pnsoner, 
presided over the East Afnca Indian Congress, 
not only withont any harm to anybody resoU- 
ing therefrom, bat with excellent results. 
Jnst now, there are tome nnfortnoate 
diHerenccs amoog the members of the Indian 
community in East Afnca. Dr Alam'a 
presence in their midst and his advice and 
exhortations would have contribntcd greatly 
to the restoration of amicable fecltogs and 
nnitv There may, of course, be people who 
do not want any such thing 

Resfora/ion a/ Cuts ? 

Should there be an Indian surplas bodget, 
the obvious thing to do would be to relieve 
the taxpayers to some extent But it is 
nunonred that the ten per cent cut in 
salancs of all all India services would in 
that case be restored. Thu has led even 
the Ctal and ililtlari/ Oaxetle to observe 
that “no other country has yet thought of 
restoring its cut*.’ 

*^e emolameoU snd sIloirsDee* of Goferoment 
•errant*— e»en with the ten per cctI rat— «re 
hizbcr than thewe enjoyed by baonesa 
siioBsl mw) bat thu u teldam appre- 
the Gorernment lefrint whom the 
tax payer has to inpport. 

Moreover, the high higher and highest 
Oovemroent posts could be filled by e<itially 
efficient persons even if salanits were reduced 
by much more than ten per cent. 

Is the Census of 1931 Correct 7 

The Bengal Census Tables, 1931, thou^ 
printed in 1932, have been released for publi 
cation in the second week of lanuary, l'>33 
A study of the figures in Table 'VIII showing 
the age, sex and manlal condition of certain 
selected castes tribes or races is very 
instmclive , ^ , 

Brahmans, Kayasthaa and Baidyas are 

31-U 


generally 

andprol 


rfgarded as the highest castes in BenguL 
The respective number of married males and 
females of these castes a« well as of the 
Bnhmos are given below from this volume 

Brahmins havasthas Rxidras Brahmos 
5tal« a-nCOO 3(>2"85 23i71 

Female* » .521 33j.8(n 2 Ilj 'Ml 

Cxee«s of 

hwhaodj 555B 00222 14 j<3 


Excess of wifeless hn«bandj can be 
accounted for in three ways — (1) immigration 
of tnamed lusles from other provinces, J«'aving 
their wives at home, (2) inaccuracy in the 
Cgurcs themselves and (3) polyandry 'Now 
polyandry being out of the question we are 
faced with the first two altcniativcs “11 tile 
It may be urged that (he excess of husban Is 
in the cases of Brahmans and Kaynsthas is 
accounted for by immigration from tho other 
provinces, the same explanation does not 
hold good in the ease of Baidyns and 
Brahmos, who are, at least for the most 
part, purely and entirely of Bcnpil The 
Brahmos ara monogaaisfs aad highly 
educated. The marriM Brahmo males— all 
adults— tire expected to emigrate from and 
not to immigrate into Bengal 

8o our conclusion u that the figures are 
inaecnrate. The Mahisyas, h<amA«odras, 
Jogu and Jabya Kaibartas are purely Bengal 
castes of local ongiu It cannot be said of 
any of them that they have immigrated from 
the neighbounng provinces. The respective 
numbers of married hfahisyas, Kamasudras, 
Jugts and Jaliya Kaibartas male and female 
are given below 

5I»hiva Namaandra Jnjfi JaJiya Kaibarta 
Jlilo 5Tja» 50C060 tM45t 8S.331 

Female 5(332^ 433 (33 9^.537 83^ 

Cxces* of 

biubaDd* 6SU 7.377 l^«3 

The figures speak for themselves. If the 
census u accurate, then we must suppose 
that many mamed females of the several 
castes have EuionATED out of Bengal I 

J M Datia 


'’Untouchables,*' and Mahatma 
Ganahl and Sanafanlsff 

jilahatma Gandhi has made an offer to 
Smiatomsts, i orthodox Hindus, m the 
course of an mfemew to the Associated 
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mankind, natural]} fa\onr I; ilipmo indopen 
dcnce But ttcre arc other Amencnns 
whose represcntatues have voted for the 
bill for self regarding reasons Agncul 
tural produce from the Philippines at 
present compete with Amencan produce m 
thoU'S A market The Philippine Islands 
being at present part of tho American Re- 
public, their produce cannot be subjected to 
duties at Amencan porta and thus made 
dearer in Amcnca I! the Islands become 
separate, their goods can be subjected to 
customs duties and their competition in the 
Amencan market made very difticult 

Prom whatever motive the Ameneana 
may have voted for Filipino independence 
it will bo good for the Filipinos if the) can 
maintain their freedom 


Lord WitUngdorx on Temple Entry Bill 
Lon\ "Willingdon has refuswl sanction to 
the introduction of Mr Subbam an * Temple 
Fntry Bill in the Madras Legislative Cmincil 
The grounds for refusal are thus states! in 
an oflicial 


The qaescions raided m ‘he 11 II ‘he 

religioiie beliele and nrsetiecs of ‘n* *i “*» 
— thne all; 


i beliele and rraeti< 
11 fnd^ character 


communitT 

if an all inuia , 

dmlt tilth roerely on a pnj»in«ial t 
enaelaiiia w mofoivel by th« f*r‘ 
of She icmplce cl the Midt^ Pmidcecy which 
would be rrsulatni by the Till are of mijcn 
wore than local importance and tiy Pl«weM 
■worship and pilfrrimajie TiiitcJ hr llmdut Ijoni 
all pam of the coaoiry 

These aigumeuts are not at all convinciog 
Temples m the Madras Presidency may be 
visited bv a few pilgrims from other provinces, 
but they are \isited mostlv bv th" people of 
that province, particularly br those who live 
in their vicinitv Therefore, entry to those 
temples is pnmanl) nid mamlv a qoe«tton 
for that province to decule Hence, there 
13 no reason whv it should not bo decided 
by local option Any question which js a 
prcivincul question in this sen«e eho d f be 
alloweil to W decided proviticially, provided 
the deci«ion does not prejudicially affect tho 
nj^ts or interests of the people of ans 
olherprovinio orprovinies generallv Real 
p“OVincnl aitonomy requms th it it should 
be so. It sliould also bo remembered that 
untouehability prevails in Sladras ta its 


acutest, gravest and most accursed form 
If one Madras fn nds could put an end to 
it or mmimire it, that would bo an encournge- 
ment and example to the rest of India. 
There is no reason whv they should be 
prevented from being pioneers in an urgent 
socio-TcIigiotis movement 


Mahatma Gandhi on the Viceroy's 
Decision 

Mahatma Gandhi has issued a long state 
ment oil the Viceroys decision from which 
we quote n few passages below The two 
bills referred to therein arc Dr Subbarajaii^S 
Madras bill and Afr C S Ranga I) ePa all- 
India bilk 


IlsTing read the OoTernment decision on the 
two bills about aatooehabiUty now before the 
eoootry I rannot help Mpresiinc my reRTot on 
emera! crounds that the Government could not 
■M their way to allow both bill* to be disenssed 
by mpertire leeulstarc* and the eoantry 
Dr Siibbarsytn * bill minets itself toons partienlar 
bsue temple entry and thst too in the tfadraq 
I rMHleocT and the opeoms of tsch temple depends 
00 tho will of a majoriiy of Iboee entttlc<l to temple 
miry It, iheTrfort rrslBoee the possibll ty of a 
cla«h betwren parly and ptrty to tho mmlmatn 
aad (o trro if vhe reformer* ptsy the gsme, lhab 
I* allow for rrlijnoiis Kruplrs eren of a mMitw 
eopie ainonly a* my comptom «e piopo*»l dora. 
But th& wa» net to b» From the »trtct Ban* 
Lsnist point the Madras bill was perhaps the 
Ie«srr of ibe two cnls as thrv would put lU It 
ws* raster for the rtformer to cope with and 
fOT me ** * fastine nOBtaee the 

\'iceirc*l Mncuon would hare In all proUbClity 
•uecrefiUy pirwntrd the fast orrr Gorurayur 

the OoTcmmeut of lud a had w lied 
otherwise I mnst try to trare the band of God 
Id It lie wants to try me through and thronsh. 
If He doe* He -will hare to pre me adequate 
•tiwieth as He has alwire TOuchsafed those who 
would surrender themselTes who ly to Him The 
aQ India bill i* short and twret beiu;; of a ne^tire 
rharactrr In one way it pres no d reet aid to 
the reformer It merely refuses aid to any and 
errry IndiTidsalSsnatanistwho would come toarek 
the ass stance of the secular courts to impose his 
snU on the whole It nda eociety and to enforce 
a custom which the latter mvr consider to bo 
repugnant to the Hindn "Jhastras and the inna e 
moral sense of man It abot shes Itval nntonch 
abiiity leanaj: the aoml and relipous to its Lsto. 
The sanrt lo mten to this b n is an an ntcn'Ional 
ehslVmee to Hindu sm and the reformer H ndn sm 
wiU lake care of itself If the reformer w3l be 
tree to himsolf Thus ccnsidercd the Oorernment 
of India* do-Tsioa most be mrtrdsl a Godson L 
U rtean tho t!«ue It make* it easy for Tola 
ami the world to nnderstaad the tremenlous 
impoTtmw of the moral straastle now KOins: on 
{a India. It Ukn it at one swrep to its nainral 
{datforru to whiJi it was t.midlr adranehl^ As 
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% RMoog reformer and fighter I must talce np 
th« challenge in all hviradity aad eo nrast crerr 
Hindu who was directly or indirectlv party to 
t^c resoljiion adopted under the chairmanship 
ot icre^ Pandit Madan Mohan. Jtnla'sija. 
‘^Maliatma Gandhi also says t 
The Goremraent pronooncement would lead one 
to think that the bill will b« one long drawn oat 
apony and mav never become the law of the land 
They are nsht from their standpoint lo being over 
cantionK But it the Hindn conocience is really 
rou«ed np.inst untouehahiUty as the latter la 
prarti'ed todaj the Bill can become law m no 
time The Government cannot resist unequivocal 
expression of Ilindu opinion in favour of it. 

Laws Embody and Replace 
Ordinances 

Tbo British AVtrv CftrouWe wrote on 
December 23 last ; 

•Sir Sannel Uoare a soggestiOQ that the ordi- 
nance* may disappear m the New Year is a 
happier angury for India’s faturo even than the 
real pre^ros which baa been made at the Itound 
Table." 

As the ordinances have been embodied 
is utd replaced by proTinclal and all-India 
laws with longer Icnsos ot lite and in some 
cases of a more drastic, elastic andinctusivo 
character, Sic Samuel Koate’e aviggestion was 
a ptm, though, may be, an oaintended |oke. 
^ bat the British paper calls "real progress 
at the Ronnd Table” was exactly its opposite. 

Aftvar affairs 

It cannot be said that tho Indian States 
in general are well governed. Tho subjects 
of many or inost of them have many 
gricraoee*. But it cannot certninh be said 
tivs*. U. \s tJne avfcjevAs oi 

Ilinda States who have grievances. It is 
well known that (he liindii subjects of 
Musalman Stales like Bhopal, Hyilorabad, 
etc., suffer from gnixe injustieo to say 
tho least Bnt for that reason no Hindu 
has instigated, ndrised or enconrageil them to 
have recounio to violence against their rulers 
or Mmalman neighbours. 

Assuming williont admitting that the 
Mnsnlman subject* of Kashmir and Alwar 
had griennee* agilost their rulers, (hey 
ought lo have endeavoured to obtain redress 
by nen-violmt mean*. 

‘'Vliatcvtr grievances they might have 


against their rulers, their Hindu, fellow- 
snlqects had neither the power to oppress 
them nor did they do so. Bat all the same, 
many of their Hindu fellow-subjects had 
their properly plundered and houses bumf, 
and Buffered personal violence and, in some 
cases, were killed. * 

We have neither the desire ntw the space 
to reproduce all the harrowing news relating to 
A\war- The condnding portion of the 
following item has a sinister significance. 

Alwar, Jan 13 

Aggrtssiveoess of the Mcos has definitely sub- 
sided and many of them are repentent 
reported that some Moo captivea, wben produ^ 
before the Maharaia and Colonel Oghne, narratea 
soma of their gnevanees, but dtmng cross-eiami- 
oation impbcalcd a certain JL L, C as having 
incited them to open rebellion— Free Press 

Who is this M. li. C. ? Has he been 
arrested ? 

The honorary secretary, Hindu llahasabba, 
has issued a statement from New Delhi about 
the Alwar situation in which he says : 

Alwar calm, troops abcwittoreturn, lleostrust m 
Bntwh tn»T*, aitnahoa trell m band, Hi» Hi?h- 
ocas leaves for abooting, Bnler agre es to loqauv, 
—such are the Preas reports emanating abont the 
Alwat situation *, but no one knows about the 
sofTenn^ of limans Their sulTennc* lo Oovind 
Garb, Krisben Gath, Tijara and other place* ore 
too loucbiag and distressing The Hindu lefugr** 
who were compelled to flee to save their live* and 
honour and take refnge wherever they could (^t 
It. are bong sheltered bv Ihor btelhren In the id- 
i^ing dislncts of Pnlisb India, Bhoratporo 
Bute and the nnafRvted area of the Alwar State 
Aboni 2 000 of the Tcfuceca who came to Kewati 
in Gnrgaon Distnet of British India are anxious 
(or their rebabditation These Ilindns, about 5 to 
C tbous^&ds were dnven out by Uiest fellow-sub- 
jects who roue in arms againil the Btatc. Foma 
ot them, who had dealing* worth thousands of 
Tiky*» are reAuviA No Win eiiremo Terge lA, pwrttT > 
th«r bon«M bnrnt and their tbmcj taken away 
It u high time that our ultra Nationaiut ITindus 
vealue the invatcutable Ions snfl'eTeit by then bre- 
thren in the bUte 

Though tiic situation is now said to be 
under control, tho following pangraphs from 
77/e Leaiier of tho 14th January last will b<> 
found illuminating even now : 

The nfllcUI itaterarnt {ssned rei-srding the state 
of iawlramrs* prevoiheg in tome iwrU of the 
Alwar Fiaie. the action taken to renlore respect 
(tw Uw and antbority and (he happen?* at 
ftovindjeaTh. throwa furiber liehl on Im irniest* 
of the trootU and Ihe beneToI*^! and furbearintf 
sltiinle of bii Hixhnres the Sfahtra}* towsH* 
Idt taitmndei and rebcUtons s&bjMs. As ia the 
ease o( Kubiatr. so la .Uwor sdsov misetatl-aiooct** 
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from Bntxsli Iftda instigated th“ Mco rein^ 
official statcmcot sllecia ^ths.t out^e «•« 

been raponsbie for t^e two ramt^^ 
TSUI ng apuiion among- tl« *«. 

wbiclx was sent to Goyindgsrh and ^ 

to meet detemuned attacks from the 
heard the Utter mine li'* 'l? 

frem a teleerani i*tok«hed w the Kiwa 
that Chandhn llohamm^ Yssin Khan 
to the Ainadia itwi 

t^foHowmg cable to the Secretarr of Rate tor 


“Ihe hlaharaia of Alwar alter retumiDK 
the AlUhibad Unity Conference, hM • 

newpohcT of iening the 


troops to crush loyal Meos ana 

the pretence of protecting the Hindu* m 

Hinaa reUhons in the Sf-o temWry are « 

The Heoa rendered menlorwas serrica in 
Great War The eitnation U entica! Pl«n«> 
interrene and aare the ileos . . 

Thu mcfsage to the fcecreUry of Etato «h ch 
need not be charaetcnied reqn res 
The CTOTemnimt of India hare ymed han^wjW 
the Maharaja m cmshing the loyal 
we learn that Bntish troops 
despatched for operatwns against the inautgent 

Hijtbn®* the Maharaja gare ”‘=*‘^['*2 
rope to ^ rebels, took^the 
mOTcmenta of troops took pU«e t^tootona, 

of Jlijor Steed, the maiury adnser in lUj^taM^ 
and irith the appreral of the » «« 

Ooswaor-OcoeraJ aod atnctly j 

mihury forces only, defensirt action to aw d KW 
Xil tit» , that it would not be tuf to ♦Urt * J ^ 
propeganda against hia weald 

La'S^rw^limite wh.^ *^e 
regard as aDjnatifiable. Alter 
Ha Highness the Jlahanja ahonld ond outj«^ 

gnennee# of ha aobjeefc « 
may la In their cemtentmeot. He nw 
aympatby m ha the wraram 

will soon mrmotmt snlh the help ^ tn 

power and hia own Ucl and command ngaW^ 

TTi« Feoph of I^ore aUo bas pabusne® 
BO illami&atiDg article on Alwar auairs 

So far as worldly adTantegc is concerned, 
some Bntish semce men have 
doubted gainers by the tronbles ui psh^ 
and Alw^r They have got fat jo^ tb^ 
Also Bntish prestige has .. 

demonstration in those two States o 
inabdity of the Alaharajas to cope ^th tne 
Bituations without Bntish aid. i 
3>Iasulraan insurgents anticipate Md 
these advantages to others than therose v 

Insalf fo or UpUft of fhe 
“Unfoachabfes' ? 

If, as the result of any compromise an^ 
where, the “Hanians,” the quondam untoocn 
aLlea,” were allowed to enter temidea on. 


certain days or hours on the understandioR 
that after they had left these places of 
worship, these were to bo punfied because of 
having been polluted bv their presence, would 
not that be a perpetuation or aj^vation of 
an insult to their humanity? Slere entraoco 
into temples would not be worth purchasing 
at the coat of such degradation God can bo 
worship^ everywhere, without paying such 

* Sanatan Dharina Jfahasabha is 

reported to have resolved at Benares ttat 
the so-called untouchables may have daraf^n 
or sight of the images of the deity in tempres. 
This IS good so far as it goes pf this 
darshan must be had from ontside the inner- 
most sanctuary As God, whom the images 
ftre believed to symbolize or represent, is 
present in the sanctuary of 
heart and can be directly worsbipped there by 
everybody, how long will the “untouchables 
be content with the patronuing coowsion 
made by the S D M at Benares ? God is 
rightly called by his bhsktas PaUta-petrana 
or the Purifier of the Fallen ^ 

images cannot therefore be defiled bv the 
tou«» or proximity of any hnmaa being 
The temples and images of God are not 
held to be desecrated by the preaence or touch 
of flies, mosquitoes, ants, mice, rats, etc Ar& 
any men worse than these creatures ’ 


Jhe Third R T C 

The so-called Indian delegates to the 
thud session of the so-called Round Table 
Conference have returned to India in varying 
moods as outwardly expressed. What them 
real feeling u God and perhaps they know 
Sir Prabhashankar Pattani honestly refused 
to say anything to press interviewers, bccanse 
he felt he could not speak out and if he 
spoke out he would not be fully and correctly 
reported "W c do not want to saj anything 
before the publication of the promised White 
Paper Isot that we hope to find the fulfil 
ment of any Indian hopes in it ' 

Sir Tej Bahadur Sapm is reported to have 
recently said in effect that India was going 
to have a constitution which would, either 
by working or wrecking it, lead to Dominion 
Status, and therefore, in his opinion, it was 
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worth accepting We do not think the bait 
is sufficiently tempting. Tlicre is not the 
ka*!! doubt that itt coiirse of time India ■will 
bo free and independent. But for that reason 
every and any kind of so-called constitution 
emuot be acceptable in the me.antime. It 
18 thinkable or imaginable that the coming of 
India’s 'emancipation would be hastened by 
the abolition of all Laws and the establishment 
of the supremacy of the will of the bureau- 
etacy with tile Governor-General at its head. 
But such an assumption would not make such 
autocracy desirable. 

"New India* 

. The disappearance of Dr Aimie Besint’s 
Neio India from the field of Indian journalism 
is a great loss to the country. It was edited 
carefully and conducted with great ability. 
Besides presenting to the public its own 
views on political, social, economic and edu- 
cational questions in an uomisUikabIc manner, 
it supplied a conspectus qf international .and 
world affairs and of the progress of thought 
and idealism in different countries which the 
people of India badly stand in ueed of. 
Bombay Refrenchmenf Commtffee's 
Report 

The Sind Obscnei says that the report 
of the Thomas' Retrenchment Committee, 
appointed by the Government of Bombay, 
goes to the very root of things and advocates 
far-rcaclung financial reforms. 

It js the report of three o&ecrs of Rreat 
admtnislThlMe wpenenw Ttbo spent all ihew life 
in Goreriiment nerTico and cannot bo cbaracterUed 
u ihki of impatient idndisla Tiitonanes and 
TDon irintin;; in {mod wilt. Tliey find a top- 
heaT7 and extremely coetly adminiitration main, 
tained, which, after henry KnadiDH ofiU niaehiur^. 
prodner* mulU not commcniurste wiib espendi- 
lure We are not cerialn that the prwent 
Oorernmetil will eany out the rccommendalioos 
made, and it will lake an year or (wo for ranons 
department* to note and report, for public opmion 
to expresa iuetf, atid debate* bciog raircd id the 
l^dilive Council 

ITiere U a lot of money to l>e fared in the 
light of the report anil there is *eope for taxing 
those who do not IcgitimAlelr contnbnle their 
mite to the exchc<iU(T. and all this money can be 
e*(d for muon building purpose* by wise Minirtcis. 

'‘Independence Day" Demonstrations 
and I[rresfs 


lending to the arrest of hundreds of per-ons 
in some provinces, show tbnt the Congress 
has not been crushed. 

forcing Separation on Burma , 

The All-Burma Anti-Separation League's 
cable to tho British Premier on the separation 
issno shows that the bulk of the Burmese 
people do not want separation on^ the British 
Government’s terms. They would much 
rather prefer to enter thd Indian federation 
with the terms mentioned in 'the motion of 
the League on the scp.aration issue in the 
Burma I^Cgislative Council carried without 
division. ,■ > . 

Meerut Conspiracy Case Judgment 

We have not read nnd will not or shall 
not read tho inordinately long judgment in the 
Meerut conspiracy case. As only one (?)' of 
the accused had anything to do with Meerut, 
the trial of the case in an out of the %vay 
non-jury^district was quite unwarranted and 
prevented roost of the accused from making 
such arrangements for their defence ns 
would have been possible <■ and easy in, 
say, Allahabad, Bombay or Calcutta. One 
of the accused died in course of tho trial, 
perhaps the longest in India, three have been 
acquitted, and the rest have got thundering 
Sentences, one of them, Mr. Mnraffar Ahmad, 
being transported for life. As none of them 
had done or attcroptod to do'hny overt act to 
dethrone 11. if. King-Emperor George V., the 
prosecution was, wc presume, practically 
undertaken -to suppress certaiu opinions, 
and to repress or dUcourago some movetneata 
connected with or promoted by workers in 
various countries. Wc do not think the object 
of the prosecution will be gained. In tho 
opinion of Mr. Lanabtiry, > 

If the ftuthonties witbed to giro an onexsiapM 
adTtrtwroMU. to Comrotmlsm in Indis, tbi* lotto- 
ou* pursnit of yoanp hothead* wm the l>«t way 
to ^ alwrat ll if the worWnjj claa*m were 
cowjr to tolerate lh«o lontmct* for Indian*, 
ibey will bate to tolrrale ihcm for their own 
eciintrymcn. No reweo could be profloevil In India 
till lht 7 hate the wmtrol of tbcir own aRair*. 

—lirut^r. 

India and George Bernard Shaw 


The“Indcjwndoncc Day” demonstrations According' to Vlsia-Tlbdriih Xcn*, 
all over the country on the 26lh January lost, Rabindranath Tagore •welcomril-* Georgo 
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Bernard Shaw and Mrs Shaw to India, Bent 
theta hia warmest regards and eordiallj 
invited them to Santinikelan The great 
author’s reply was - 

•‘Untoitnnatdy 1 am not really vuitioff In^a, 
but the ship. In which I am goins round the world 
to eet a iitUe rest and to do a little h^ 
to put in at Bombay and Colombo to replenian 
bH tank*, and at auch occasion* t *tep asM» 

for a few hou« to wander about m the «te«s 
and aneh temples as arc open to European t- 
• touchables. The orgaouera of the tonr 
to fee India by epending fire days , 

in. a crowded railway carnage and Ming let 
fbf a few imnntca occasionallv to lunch at a 
and to aee the ilaiiai But I am ^ 
trareller to be Uten by such 
man (76t) to fndnre anch harfsh.ps wUW 
expiring Sly only regret is that I ahidl 
^le to nsit you. Sly consolation »a 
present ailuat^ in India woOtd not b«r bci ,, 
talked about. 1 underaUnd it only too well 
As the great humonst and idealist 
understand* the Indian situation too well, 
perhaps it may and will bear being ^ , 

and wntten about on his return to Urea 
Bntain. . , 

Tho first interviews with him P"®* 
representatives at Bombay are fall of tls«hes 
of humour There is space for only a few 


(d people In Eeelaad » 3 per cent ana 
doft t count at all’’ , • India 

What will be tbe fotnre relitwiis between laaia 
mad Eneland* was the next ik* 

Sir S^w replied readily “S 

day w the enl thereof I ^“5 Si „T 

future. It le ooaaible there “‘*y ‘“A,- fotlSJ 
relation* at alt \ou cant foresee the foturt 

Take the mitish empire in alucn^ 

It is not a Christian empire. It » a Umilo 
to some extent a Mahoinedan * .itMiioo 

TOsihlethat in future »he“ *hc Indian eilMtiw 

derelopa and if the popuHlion w 

o! India wanting to *>v^nie from 

England may make a desperate ttrugglc to «epaiat 

One^temewer pointijd out that ^mli* 

neat fund of bmin pw? SiS 

for hek of opportnnity Sir tj“w teroar . 
a twinkle mlhe ey^ ‘After all 
power may be a mi take. Enjiland has *« 
witboot any brain rower at all . mnek 

Ueihen adri-id the luter^ewer* with 
toletoBily When you hare a ^ 

own yooT firrt duty is to mate 

a encDioal odence— a capital feedv 

a tremendous rower ot speaking 1* is 

awfah The eLkIi h are &d enough «« ^ 

get on their lej^ but I heard m my youth yoa 


hare only to touch a Hindu and he ^ gire 
•.cTcnteen rolames of Herbert Epcncer IVhen yon 
hawe organired yonr own Goremment, there should 
benotfoie to mlt. No sensible man em talks 
I know that myself, because I am a talker m«sif 
Sir Shaw replied. ‘I do not faow all the m 
habitants of Ind a but I think he [5Ir GandhiJ 
u the most clear headed man But ererjone I see in 
Bombay ts not a Gandhi He occurs once m several 
centttrik It is very bard for yoa to nndewtond 
him Tou see. he gets so tued of you that he 
a dwsTS threalenmg to go on a fast unto death 
if I met him I would say Give them np, it 
1* not your lob ’ It takes him a very long time 
to understand that the world is not like him 
It IS enconragtng to know that such a man as 
Gandhi is livmg 

Mr ghaw remarked “Disarmament was nonsense 
If you disarmed nations they will fight with 
fioU If another war came it would be an 
advaotage 1 daresay, you could sMre a few 
hondr^ millions After all people hke ^mg 
one another People admire one who kills others 
If Gandhi bllrf su million people he would 
instantly be listened ta 

Hoiv Vwekananda tvas Related in Spirit 
to Ram Mohan Roy 

As preiident of tbc public meeting bel3 in 
Calcutta on the ->5th January list to celebnte 
iho list auDiTcrsiry of the peat Swamt 
Vivcknnsnda, Babu Rtmananiii Chatterjee 
dwelt among other things on the long line of 
teachers whom India has had from the Buddha 
downward*, who had bnship of soul 

To order to indicate the soul relationship 
between Bam Mohun Boy and Vivekananda, 
the speaker read out tho following passage 
from iVt»/es of Some ^andenngs in/A the 
'?/cami Tnrkanattda, by Sister Nivedita, 
edited by the Swann Saradananda (Authonred 
Edition, i&13),pagc 19 

“It was here too that we heard a long talk on 
Earn Mehun Koy in which he pointed out three 
ihion as the domioaiit notes of this teacher's 
mewjsge, hii acceptance ot the N edsnta, his 
nreactoog of patriotism and tbe love that 
embrace the Mussulman eaually with the Hindu 
In all these things he claimed himself to have 
takm up the task that the breadth and foresight 
of lUm Slohua Koy had mapped out” 

Biro Mohun Roy accepted the Vedanta 
I according to his independent interpretotion, 

‘ as the Swvni also did according to his own 

uuderstandiiigof it 

: The speaker could have pointed ont two 

[ other dominant notes in Ram Mohnn Roy’s 
I teaching These are to be found mentioned 
f in the Speeches and TTn/in^v of Sir Ooorx>o 
% Da*a liauerjee, an eminent orthodox Hindu 
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In the course of Ws presidential address as 
chairman at the Ram Mohun Roy Anniver- 
sary, 27th December, 1889, Sir Gooroo Dass 


said t , , « 

‘7n matters of relifnon, ao doabt, every aiionancc 
must be made for divcreitj of opuuon. Bat one 
thing. I tebeve, .we all will be agreed upon— all 
Becta, whether orthodox Hindoos or progressive 
IJrahmca, whether Mahoroedana or QinsUans— 
that to liam Jlohun Hoy la due the credit of 
forcibly pointing out to learned Hindoos that 
religion docs not require one to be a ;oyi, a suttee, 
or to goto the forest, but that home and society 
are the best sunoundings of appropriate worship.’’ 
“Page 3131, • 


The gpeahor vras aware of the existence 
of some other utterances of the Swami appar- 
ently in conflict with the above opinions of that 
teacher. But he did not want to strike any 
controversial note. He pointed out some 
resemblances between ■ the Buddha and 
Bwamijt 

Some Services of Vivekananda 

Babu Ramananda Chattciiee referred in 
his speech to the services rendered 'by 
Vivekananda. The Swami endeavoured to des- 


The other dominant note was referred 
to at the same meeting by anotlier eminent 
Hindu, the late Dr. Mohendra Lall Sirkar, 
who s-iid ; 

' In connection with the versatility of the late 
Tlaja Bam Mohun Boy, I hope I shail be permitted 
to tahe this opportunity of saying that U is a 
nitter of great rcioicing that he should be claimed 
b> sec-twa* ot 'the catomunity ea a man who 
vogbl to be adwvlrol. OeotVenien, while it fe a 
matter for rejoicing, I oust at tbo same time 
raise my warning voice that wo should not lose 
sight of the great central truth to tho propagation 
of whi^ the late Baja Ram Mohnn Kay devoted 
hia whole tire, and that was, the unity of the 
‘dodhead. The great aspiration of the late Raja 
Bjub >l<^tn Roy wu to oisblc the haman retod 
(0 gcnuiio the hisbest truth which U was capable 
of acquinng, and that was to bare a ]u8t. correct 
and true idea of the unity of the doobead . ” 
**1 am an outspoken mao, aad may be blamed for 
making these remarks, but stdl, when I recollect 
what the late Baja Bam hlohun Boy did for the 
abolillim of Idolatry, and what we have smew 
bm doing towards the lanvc object, I must say 
that we cannot conmtninte ourselves upon our 
energy.” Fagw 3G34. 

Vioebananda on Casfe 


troy our inferiority complex ntid our defeatism 
and succeeded to an appreciable extent Ho 
held that Indians bad once been great and 
done great things and could again be great 
and do great things. He taught seta dhantm, 
the religion of service, and inspired his 
followers with the spirit of helping suffering 
humanity, so congenial to the temperament 
of Ids countrymen, ' 

He was, to some extent, rightly n revivalist 
00 doubt But be did not claim all excellence 
to be a monopoly of bis country. He did not 
bold that we aad nothing to learn from tbo 
West On the contrary, he exclaimed j 

"Can yon not make a European society with 
Indi^’B religion ? 1 believe U u possible and 

it must be. Cbmplefe Worts, jpart iv, p 31^ 
Perhaps be tvanted in India the comparo- 
tivcly greater social equality of Western 
peoples, their energy and enterprise, their 
courage and persistence in fighting evDs, 
their pursuit of science and their progressive- 
ness. 


At the Vivekananda anniversary meclinj^ 
mentioned above, Babu Ramananda Chatterjee 
also Tcad ont the following extracts from 
the Swami’s Complete WorLs rclaling 
to caste : 


•JuBt as m»n must hsve liberty to thmV and apeak 
ao he most have liberty m fool, drws and marmgo 
and in every other thing, ao long as he docs not 
injure Mbera.’ — Cbmplrta It errlr pi i/,t Swmt 
Itrrhtnandit, part iv. p 311 
'•“Ibo conriftion Is daily gdning on my mind 
that the idea of ca*f« t* the gnsteat uividmg 
fartor and the rwH of Jfityfi. .. 

“U Is In the Iwoks written by priraU (hat 
madniws like that of caatc b to be lonad. aod not 
in the liOOkj rerealod from llod”— Airf. Part 
Vl. pSr-’i. 

“liudJhA «a* the <»ly great Indus rbOiv 
iprbrr who wcukl not rcrcgnlrc rastr..~ 

’•.Ml the other rhilovnphers pnndcrrd more or 
Itm to ancUl i«tu fiW, pt vil, p. 87. 


Carzon Redivivus ? 

8omc months ago a aeries of articles 
appeared in the ionucatial and widely 
circulated vcmacular Calcntta daily, -the 
jtnanda Btuar Ihtrika, making tariousallqjn- 
tioQS against Sir C. V. Raman in connection 
with tlie Calcutta University Science College 
and witli the Indian’ ABSociatlon for the 
Cultivation of Science, which was fonnded 
by the lato Dr Moheodm T.<aII Sirkar and 
for which he spent money, time and intcllcc- 
tnal energy. We aro not aware of 
any replica having been given to 
these artlclca. Later, and more recently, 
oditnriala and letter* have appeared in the 
JmnVa Jlnxar JhUrilei ngarduig Sir C. V* 
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There have been replies to the«c, 
notably in an intcmevr with Prof. Raman m 
TlieJlinilu of Madras and in n letler to tlie 
Amntn Dtnar Palnla byhim«clf And in 
the same paper, there have been editorial and 
cspi'tolary rejoinders It is not our intention 
to tran«fer the controversy to our pages or 
to enumerate the allegations made against 
Dr. Raman But our impression may be men 
tioned — namely, that the allegations have not 
been stjuarely faced and remain substantially 
nnrefuted. 

It may be permissible to notice just one 
or two passages in Sir C V Raman’s own 
reply 

In the course of his Convocation address 
at the Calcntta University in 190o l-( 0 >fd 
Cijrion told his audience in effect that the 
li^est honoured and practised truthfulness 
and the East, its opposite Ho received a 
fitting reply from Dr Rash Bchaty Qbosc 
to this epical Indictment of all the lanous 
nations of Asia 

Edmund Burke said on a memorable 
occasion that he did not know how to frame 
an indictment against a whole people But 
Lord Curzon framed that ethical on" against 
all the venous peoples of Asia In a similar 
vein Sir C V Raman has framed an intellec 
tual indictment, in the form of an insinnation 
a«mst the Bengalis in the following passage 
of his reply 

•■It » possible of conise that aome of 
tneadi m Beninl miebt hare been more picasca 
vl I had ahul the door of my laboratory 
face of any one from outsme B«OK»l *?*'l 
tatisSrf with creatiDg only a IJeagali ““W ol 
phyaica and not an all India school Tut ro 
that case I am <imto certain that tne '•ooci 
pn/e IQ physio would not hare ejme east or 
oMtzJ'—Amriia Bnar Pairiia Jan o iSw 
If the Bengalis had been as narrow minded 
and exclusive as ho insinuates in the first 
sentence quoted above, be, a comparatively 
obscure scientific worker at the time of his 
appointment, could not ha^e got the Palit 
Professorship of Physics in Calcutta Bengal 
has neter shut her doors, nor waolcd tc^ 
against seekers of truth from outside 

But wc arc mainly concerned with the last 
quoted sentence, in which he has had a ^og *t 
the actnal and possible scieptifio capacity of the 
Bengalis It is not necessary to refute soch a 
puerile eruption of splenetic irritability, eten 


though the only scieatiiic Nobel Pruc winner 
“cast of Suez” is responsible for it , for^^ it is not 
the outcome of the canons of cither inductive 
or deductive logic As India still expects 
great things from Sir C Y Raman, greater 
thin what he has yet achicacd, it would 
be a matter for rejoicing if some medical 
friend of his examined him and |ound that 
there were no symptoms in him of incipient 
uitcllcctual hydrocephalus 

Dufy of a Paltf Professor 

In the course of his reply, published in 
the Amnia Ba ai Pitida of the 8th January 
last. Sir C V Raman says 

“■pifMen years ago I was lUTited to fill tte 
Palit Cimr of I hysirs on s very modest sakW 
(Rs 800 to lU loco per mensem —Ed SL Ili 
and OB the express cond t on that it was to be a 
researeb ptofessorsli p witbont leading dafifs. 
•Jetertbcless in order to benefit tbs students of 
the CalcntU Umrersity I liare spent all these 
years a great deal ol my personal tune and 
nercy ta lectonog to the Post Gradnate dassH 
and ttdeaTOuriog to infuse laCo them a love of 
thie subject and an mlerest in research 
\I 0 are unable to discover when the 
Pnlit Professorship of Physics was or became 
a research professorship pure ‘ind siniple 
The Palit Chairs of Physics and Chemistry 
were created by the ttrst Trust Deed 
executed by Sir Taraknath Palit In that 
Trust Deed the duty of the Palit Professors 
IS laid down thus 

Hiat it shall be the duty of the Professors 
(J) to carry on original research with n view to 
extend Ihe bounds of Icnowled^ [’’J to stimulate 
and guide research by adrancM students and as 
so essential preparation for this purpose, (3) to 
arraoge for toe adequate instruct on of sludeiits 
for the Decrees of Bachdoi of Science with 
Honours Muter of Science and Doctor of 
Science and also of other students who may bo 


This Trust Deed was executed in 1912 
and Sir C V Raman was appointed in 1917 
According to the Trust Deed the Palit 
Professorships are not pure research chairs 
So, if an exception was made in the case of 
Prof Raman, the terms of the Trust Deed 
mnat have been altered. "We are not aware 
of any such alteration If Prof Raman 
refers tlic public to some printed document 
recording such alteration, all doubts will bo 
removi^ It is true. 
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■\Vhj did the RxiiBe Minister think thnt 
the application of the cntena of xmtouch 
nbilitj would be imsiutable to some province's, 
Bengal foi instance ^ If in the Mndns 
Presidency, for example, only real untouch- 
ables require protection, why in "aome 
provinces of Nottlicrn India” (Bengal for 
example) should others besides the real 
untouchables require protection ^ Supposing 
these others do require protection m ‘ some 
provinces of Northern India,” arc there not 
similar castes other than the real untouchables 
who require “protection” in the pro\inces 
where the real untouchables alone ha\ e been 
given reserved seats ? If, as wc think there 
arc, whyf should not they have “protection ’ ♦ 
"What we mean is, if socially and politically 
backward castes and classes in Bengal, both 
“untouchable” and “touchable/ require 
“protection/* socially and politically 
backward castes and classes elsewhere also, 
both “touchable* and “untouchable/ require 
protection But neither the Premier nor the 
Bengal Govcriunent has followed this con 
«i8tent principle 

For some reason or other, Mr Ramsay 
MacDonald would appear to haae been 
determined to drive a wedge into and divide 
the Hindu community for political purposes 
in all provinces 'The criteria of untouch 
ability served his purpose in some proMoccs 
W here these could not adequately serve his 
purpose, he suggested a modification of those 
criteiia, and the Government of Bengal have 
made that modification, on the alleged “basis 
of social and political backwardness ' 

How 13 social backivordness to bo deter 
mined ? The Bengal Ooverntnent hayc them 
selves accepted the principle of self deter- 
mination in this matter, for their list, they 
6-iy,“excladea some castes like the Telis and 
Kalus, from which definite objections have 
been received against inclusion in any list 
of 'depressed classes’ " Bo those castes alone 
should bo considered backward who 

consider themselves inferior to Biidris 
or at least Sudros, but not Brahmins, 
Ivshstnyaej o** Valshyas Wc will 

mention some of the castes included la the 
ofilcual list who consider themselves higher 
tlmn Sudras, ie, "twice-born,” according to 
«ic Bengal Census Report of part 21 


Tables, giving the names by which 
they style themselves according to the same 
Report 

Bagdi, Byagra Kshatnya , Bhuinmah^ 
Vaishya mail , Jhalo, Jhalla Kshatnya , Jfalo, 
Malla Kshatnya , Kapali, Vaishya-^apali , 
Kocb, Ksbatny a Koch, Koch ICshatnya , Kama- 
sudra, Nama-Brahman, Kama Brahmo , Patni, 
Liipta Alahisya , Pod, Paundra Kshatnya , 
Piindan, Piindra Kshatnya , Rajbangshi, 
Rajbangshi Kshatny a or Kshatnya 
Rajbangshi , Sunn, Saundika Kshatnya, 
Sondia Kshatnya 

Besides these, Hadis or Hans also call 
themseUes JIaihaya Ivihntriyas 

Hence, if self-determination is to be the 
rule, as it ought to be, all the above castes 
ought to be excluded from the list of depressed 
classes In 1917 Sir Henry Sharp officially 
eipre«8ed the opinion that, 

'feometimes the whole community declares itself 
to be depressed with a new to reaping special 
coDcessioDS pi education or appointment 
A new temptation, to confess themselves 
socially degraded, has now been added to 
tho«e joducements, i iz, that of becoming 
M B Cs 

As regards political backwardness, so Jong 
ns India does not wm freedom all Indians arc 
backward, except perhaps those individuals 
who m some way or other run great risks 
and make great sacrifices of various kinds 
in order to make their country’s political 
status equal to that of self ruling countries 
abroad But let us tako a lower standard 
Those cartes of whom not a single merober 
13 able to enter the legislatures by open 
contest may bo considered backward But 
at present there are m the Bengal Council 
several elected members belonging to some 
castes in the list. Throe belong to tlio Nama- 
sudea caste, two to the Rajbangshi caste, 
one to the Mehtor caste, and so on Members 
of too KocJi, Pod, Chamar and Dosadh 
cast<» have also sometime or other become , 
members of the legislature by election 
through joint electorates AH these castes 
thereforo ore not politically backward 

^ I,et US look at the matftr from another 
point of view There arc 87 castes m the 
l«t, but there are only 30 scats go, assuming 
that none of these castes would capture more 
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tlian one seat, which would not be the cas^ 

30 castes would get 30 reprcsenlatn es, and 
a" would get none Who would protcc e 
interests ol these 57 castes ^ As m social 
matters the depressed castes are mutuallj ^ 
exclusive as, or rather more so ® 

“higher” castes, it cannot be said a 
“depressed ’ M L. C of one caste wonld ^ 
tect the interests of “depressed' castes othCT 
than his own more than a Brahman AL 
As a matter of fact, the “higher” caste 
haie done more for the ' lower” cMtcs a 
inv “depressed ’ caste has done for o 
similar castes It is not at all true, morcov , 
that anj casic&ha.\e itulfpendenl politna an 
economic interests of their own n 
contrary, all castes and classc ^ ^ 

lalcrdenendent and nso or fall together 
The net rcsnlt of the reservation of seats 
for the “depressed ’ would be tliat the . A 
hf them would be branded as ^*^5” 
Without getting am special 
and theip interests wouIq not bo twttcr 
after than now Joint electorates and joint 
elections would have been better 
as well ns for the nation at large, J 

stronger oppositiou to the 
the fore, gAwploitcrs and more powerful 
promotion of national interests 
•fconomfe Problems of Bengal 
The memorandum on the 

problems of Bengal, submitted 
Oovemment of Bengal by the * wnllen 

O^imber of Commerce, is a 
iocamnt worthy of serious ® 

putting in a plea for planned acUoo, 

Chamber observe ^ 

1b wdet to pte ihe f ^ maft 

ths r*th ol laJustnsl Uaditioo 

Erst Wk the fsetoMTe Lhwrcil hj 

el the peevle Thst ^ 

Wtler^ unrelated, ^**“'“'7 sre rstmodT 
wbties ol nnaidcd rnrste mil *U'~ „» nriTSte 

luau-l The cspwi? orwwne 

Wrednalj ironld hanlly f* ^ tawd 
the treoiTOdons ohrtae^ that ^ ^oc pn»'e' 
In » , period ol lallmR demand 
and increaMBK competition li •* ,_OTa« «*** 
ol Ihew «o^o ol the wi^ to btm 
Jo cleec down as ind-etj the r*®P* * 

hrcatiB? the ITsdit on and _ta mi° ^ 

•ticntm to hidnsiml ,ndiirttul 

haw dealt a «noo» bto* lo «“ 

procreaa cl the I'roTineo m tJm Mture «.fT«ste 
The atnaton therel-«^«7*“*“ JSSaee 
and nryi ^wwrt effort directed m 


,uii* SiopnS" of°S 

embrace aot only i j extend to 

«B*h. imporlaBt hen ,jj5 ,j,are 

shipping rroviaco is at present 

of the ^rle them entirely absent 

very raraKW *n"J™ , hanLozard pol cy which 
a, el*e*here the in the 

eto‘ om,= toelomt ol tte 

For the.o reosoos the Chamber suggest 
Ike SaWi.lu.out or au rco.uuuo Co.no.l 
llccan«e ^ adopted or a 

^,dT Vr"'F%&y ^ 

1 fOTince lor no po cj ba«cd upon 

meMurv* aocc^’f'l to the aclM 

precise knowledite ana a by carefol 

needs of the ,j.” ”usV of 

.nccstiKStio^ „ cannot be '"dertakra 

fomprchoB'isy ms” p * j Departments with 

by sny n« tan U be entraslcd 

ihftr luDijed It has now come 

he funrfi^ ol^ spertd 
to he esllsd the Economic 

u,siiiut«»s bewe in «*■““ 

CoonciL the N\sO to cope 

mmrlrtiura of economie li» 
with the of aejuumg and 

miaarily ^ ^ ,ad enatiro tbin^nR 

uuUioff ,0 aeentt econoraic 


TiT's wclldeteTtnmd w^ 
prepress and ronal 
nt hdtisMm Netds of Nepal 

On the ocMsien of the prue “‘i?” 

»' t.“‘“N-epw 'n'5nrgku™”S^,u 

T£ SlL«J.ere Juug Biindur fenn U.. 

Minister-. del.Teml » 

,„oeck »aare.sed i«iit.cularl, to joun 
5S.e He Kid «''» <>“ 

indostml detelopmeut ^ 

Ute fndoeuial uid^^meieed Lie 

'Mr'tSidSfe el '“•m “• tTT.':: 

-r I,1.U» and the eipencnra 1 haw 

^“"1 ”s^ '^s.riSe'’ Sew 

Ss.S.1 rfSS SkI -ill 1»™~ Ike 

_ 1 th n( oar cDualrj by enabling us 
lactones and workshopa 

Scr^^ openmR up n^awnnes of employment 
ef oar poorer brethren. . „ 

* llSo the early itagra we shall 

-intrf nxUnce and traioing under tpreijra 
£d I am ready to brmg m *Mh nyerts 
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•'On the rccommeDdation of the Syodieate the 
follovruiR proposals made by the GoveroiDg Body 
of fell Tar^ath Palit Endowment, resardine the 
duties and tenure of appointment of Paht PYo- 
fessore, were adopted by the Senate on the 30th 
January, 1914 . — . . . ^ . 

1 Tliat the duties of each of the Professors 
be specified as follows 

(1) To devote himself to original rcseardi, in 
the subject in which he has been appointed, with 
a view to extend the bounds of knowledge. 

(3) To stimulate and guide research by advanced 
students in his special subject in the University 
College of Science and generally to assist such 
students in Post-graduate study and research 

(S) To Bupenntend the formation and maintenance 
of the Laboratory of the College of Science in 
his own subject ” 

Rut here, too, the duties of a Palit Pro- 
fessor certainly include and involve some 
hind of teaching and guidance of students 


do Valcnles 

Cwgrantes 

Independents 

Labour 

Centre Party 

Independent Labour 
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— Reutef. 


President De Valera, a man who at one 
time was condemned to death by a decree of 
the British Government, has thus got an 
absolute majority in the Bail Eircann, the 
parliament of Ireland. He has thus been able 
to capture the machinery of the Irish 
Government. Ho will now be able to work 
unhampered for the absolute sovereignty of 
Ireland and for making it a republic in 
name as well as in reality. 


Chrisfian Indians and fhe Reforms 


Equal Educafional Faciltfies 
for Untouchables 

We arc glad to read the following in The 
Seiinni of India • 

The Bombay Government have recently issued 
two resolutions which arc indicative of their firm 
resolve to sec that Ihcir policy to cusute «|QaI 
cdncatiouat facihtics to the depressed classes no 
longer remains a mere pious wish . . In the first 
place, With a special officer in charge of the 
intorests of the depressed classes, it may safely be 
assumed that cases of unequal treatment of 
depressed class pupils will not remain undetected, 
as heretofore, when such cases are brought to 
the notice of the Director of Public Instruction, 
ns they arc sure to be by the Bsekwai^ Class 
OfTiceii be has been enjoined carefully to look into 
them In cases in which differentmuon is prov^ 
on the Ground of custom, religion ox orthodoxy 
of the llmdos,” he will give the management of 
the school concerned reasonable time to lemedy 
the grievance, Should the matter not be set right 
before the expiry of the allotted tune, the Govern- 
ment will aenously consider whether the grant paid 
to such a school should not be reduced ... 

While on this subject, attention may also be 
drawn to the bill which has been passed by the 
C. P. 'Legislative Council on the motion of Mr 
Oavai. a depressed class leader It lays down 
that * no public place should be c!os<^ to soy 
person by reason of his caste or creed,” sod 
‘ pubhc place" 18 defined aa including rcuids schools, 
niarbcts, gardens, serais, rest houses, watering- 
places, buna! and burning grounds, etc., constmetM 
or maintained by the local Government” "l^e 
penalty for obstniction to the use of such places 
by tho so-called nntonchables will be a fine of 
Us bO 

There ought to be such Icgi-lition in all 
provinces tvhero it is required. 

De Valera Gets Absolute Majority 

Dublin, Jan SS. 

In the Irish general elections the final state of 
parties Is as foliowi .— 


The Indian Social Reformer writes with 
reference to Dr. 8. K. Datta’s presidenti.'ii 
address at tho AH-India Conference of Chris- 
tian Indians held at Nagpur in the last week 
of December last • 


Dr. Datta’s speech gives n clear lead to W® 
corarounily and at the same time be hts taken 
a definite stand with regard both to other 
communities and the Government The events 
of last December mark a distinct progress u* 
the attitude ol Christians towards National Inuia 
largely as a result of the action of leaders lO 
Western India after the Yeravda Pact The 
of the Laymen’s Inquiry also bears out Dr 
appeal that the Indian Christian community mouM 
break away from its position of dependwee 
The resolutions of the Conference indicate^ tnai 
most of the representatives gathered at Nagpur 
favoured joint electorates Dr. Datfa pointy 
out some of the difficulties that would have tu 
be faced in Bengal and the Ponjab where the 
community would be likely to lose its identity, 
as the general doctorate is really the Ilinaft 
voters under the Award. 


Bewgai GuvcTTtTfttwf's Li^f x>J De- 
pressed Classes " 

Only in December last, the Hon'ble 
Alhadj Sir Abdel Kerim Ghnrnavi, speaking 
on behalf of tho Bengal Government, could 
not tell the meaning of the words "depreaaed 
classes,” nor could ho lay on the Council 
table n statement showing the diCTorent 
Hindu castes in Bengal who fall under 
tint category. On January 10 last, however, 
the Bengal Government has puhlisbod 
snch a list in the oRicial Calcutta 
Oazelte, though it is proxisional- It 
is funny that, long before tho publication 
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cf e%eii this pran^ioii'il li*t llic Prini** 
Miauter assij^fd “at lca»t 10" *paU to tlic«e n 
ela^se^, not knowing; their number or itho 
they were. It W 3 < funnier atill that the r 
framers of the Poona Pact trebled that n 
timber, giving the Ikngali dcprt^’cd ca«tcs 
30 peats, though these gentlemen had no 1 

authoritative list before them, the I»thian i 

Committee having failed to obtain or prepare 
inch a li«t. It was only natural that the 
Prime Minister accepted the Poona Pact, as « 
it would serve his purpose better than hiJ 
own decision with regard to the depressco i 
classes 

In Tkf .lAWeni 7>rie»r for October. 1*» ' 
pages 4S2 and 1%3, we pointed out 'ahat 
features of the Poona Pact we npprcciatc<l. 
and what we considered retrograde and 
objeetionable. IVe ilrall not here reprat 
either our appreciation or our cnticism- ”'it 
we oust repeat that we <lo want otir hreloren 
of the backward classes to bo represented 
We shall here comment briefl) 

Beogal Government's provisional list of the 
“Pepressed Classes” Tho list contains the 
names of 87 Hindu ca*tcs and Abongmal 
tnbes. 8ome of the Aborigines inelodc^n 
It are Garo, Ho, hfunds, Oraon, etc The 
Franchise Committee has said in 
report that the Aboriginal *houiu 

not be included among tlic Dcprws 
Classes" of the Hindus. A’ct the olliciai 
list includes many of them, ^^hy 7 >>nco 
the total etrength of the Hindu? has to be 
shown, these primitive tnbes or at leas 
many of them, are separately classed as 
Animists and are rxelurld from tiic cnome- 
ration of the Hindu community, bccaosc then 

it is felt necessary to minimize the llmou* 

numerical strength But when it becomes 
necessary to show bow large a proportion o 
the Hindus are "depressed,” these tnbes arc 
tneluded in the same Hindu fold. , , » , 

This has been done in spite of the lac 
that 5Ir. Ilnlton, Census Commissioner for the 
1031 census, liad said in his memonindam 
presented to tho Lothkn Committee that, 
generally speaking, bill and forest tnbes sv o 
had not become Hindu but whose raligiOT 
was returned as tnbal should also bo 
esclnded" from the term depressw class, 
AVc arc aware that some ecctions of some of 


these tnbes profess Hinduism, but that doc? 
not jnstifv the inclusion of the whole of 
"some group? of aboriginal derisation now 
R^tdeot in Bengal which profess tnbal or 
mixed rcligioni," 

Rajbangshis arc included in the list. Ihc 
I»thian Committee a«ked that thej should 
not be classed among the depressed, as they 
had thcmschcs requested their exclusion. 
They call themselves Bajbangshi Kshafrisa 
or Kshatnya RajbangshL 'ihe rranchiso 
Committee had plainly said that no caste 
should be tenned depressed a^inst their 
wishes. But evidently the official Ust-makcr 
could not let go inch a big catch as^ tho 
ILajbangshis, for thes number 1,800,390. Kalus 
and THm have been excluded from the list, 
because the> object«l to be galled untouch- 
able or ifcprcssed For the scry same 
reasons, the Naths and certain other castes 
ought to have been excluded, ns they also 
have objected , , .u. 

It was laid down by the Lothun 
Committee that those whose touch «r near 
approach defiles Brahmans and other Tiigh 
c.Utes and who cannot enter public Hindu 
temples shonld be considered “untouchable" 
or “depressed." The notification of the 
Bengal Government relating to the depressed 
classes, however sa) s s 


nhen Iho Comraunil Decision wm snnoniiwl 
it STM found that m the section dcaliOK with the 
rfwoicnlation o( Iho depressed classes proTision 
been made for a modiScalion where necwjjnr 
of the dtfinition of the “depressed cla-se* The 
Dienso dcrmition in each pronnre of those who 
ill eltclorally qiialificd) will be entitled to role in 
tbo special Depressed clsss conititoencicii has not 
ict wen finally determined It will be based lU 
• rule on the (jencral pnaciplcs adrocste<l in iho 
franchise CoinmiUeo Jteport. Slodilication may, 
bowerer bo found ncewsary in some provmcre 
m Northern India where tho application of Iho 
Ecnend entena of untouchability might result In 
a definition unsmtsblc la some respects to tbo 
special conditions of the prorince ' (rarsersph 
0 of the Oommanil Decision ) , , . 

Tho florernmeDl of Ucngsl are satisfied trut 
ISeneal is one of the prosinccs in which the 
appUcstion of tho genersl criteria of untpiichibilil^y 
would mult ID a definition unanitabls to the 
apeeial conditions of tbo prorincc. ' 

In purauance of this view of tho Bcngil 
Got ernmont, 

The list has been prepared on the buls of the 
social and political backwardness of Uicse castes 
and the necessity of securing for them special 
representation la order to Ipiotect their interests 
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■S\ h) did tKe Pximc Mimater think that Tables, giving the names b> tfhich 
the application of the criteria of uutonch- they stjle themselves according to the Game 
ability ivould be unsuitable to some provinces. Report 

Bengal for instance’ If in the Afadras Bagdi, Byagra Kshatrija , Bhiunmnii, 
Presidency, for example, onlyjcal antonch Vaishya-mali , Jhalo, Jhalla-Ivehatriya , Alalo, 
aWes require protection, why in “aome MolK-Kshatriya , Kapah, Vaishya-Kapah , 
provinces of Northern India’’ (Bengal for K'Och,Jv8batriya-R[ocli,Koch-ik-Bhatriya,Nama- 
example) should others besides tbc real sudta, Nama-Brahman, Nama-Brahtno , Patni, 

untouchables require protection’ Supposing Lupta Mabisya , Pod, Paundra-Kshatriya , 

these others do require protection in ‘ some Pundan, Pimdra-Kshatny a , Eajbangshi, 

provinces of Northern Indn,’ are &ero not Rijbangshi Kshilnya or iCshatnyn 

similar castes other than the real untouchables Rajbangshi , Sunn, Saundika Kshatnya, 


who require ‘protection in the provinces 
where the real untouchables alone have been 
given rcserv ed seats’ If, ns wc think there 
are, why should not they have ‘ proteebon” ’ 
5Vhnt we mean is, if socialh and politically 
backward ca'tcs and classes in Bengal, bom 
untouchable’ and ‘touchable,’ require 
"protection/’ socially and politically 
baeJeward castes and classes elsewhere also, 
both '‘touchable’ and "untouchable,’’ require 
rotection But neither the Premier nor the 
Jengal Government has followed this con- 
eistciit principle 

Pot some reason or other, Mr Pamsay 
MacDonald would appear to have been 
determined to drive a wedge into and divide 
the Hindu community for poUbcal purposes 
in all provinces The criteria of untouch 
ability served bis purpose in some provinces 

liore these could not adequately serve his 
purpose, he si^csted a modification of those 
criteria, and the Gov ernment of Bengal have 
made that modification, on the alleged ‘bisis 
of socnl and political backwardness ’ 

How 13 social backwardness to be deter 
mined ? The Bengal Government hive them 
sc\\es icccptcd the pnncip\o ot Bcii flelcr- 
muiation in this matter, for their list, they 
say, "exclude® some castes like the Tells and 
Knlii®, from which definite objections have 
been received against inclusion in any hat 
of depressed claoscs’ ’’ So tho«c castes alone 
should bo considered backward who 

consider themselves inferior to Siidras 
or at least Sudms, but not Brahmins, 
Kshatnyas, or Valshyns Wo will 

mention some of the castes included in the 
official list who consider themselves higher 
than Siidra®, te, "twice-born,’’ according to 
the Bengal Census Report of 1931/ part H 


Sondift ICshatiija. 

Besides these, Hndis or Hans also call 
themselves Hnihaya ICshntnyns 

Hence, if self-determination is to be the 
rule, as it ought to be, all the above castes 
ought to be excluded from the list of depressed 
classes In 1917 Sir Henry Sharp officially 
eiprc'sed the opinion that, 

‘ Soroetiroes the whole community deelires itself 
to be depressed with a new to reaping spemnl 
concessions of edncalicn or appointment 
A new temptation, to confess theniseBes 
socially degraded, has now been added to 
those inducements, i?-, that of becoming 
M L Cs 

As regards political backwtrdness, so long 
as India does not wm freedom all Indians are 
backward, except perhaps those individuals 
who in Bomo way or other run great risks 
and make great sacrifices of various kinds 
ID order to make their country’s political 
sLatas equal to that of self ruling countnes 
abroad But let us take a lower standard 
Those ea«tcs of whom not n single member 
js able to enter the legislatures by open 
contest may be consider^ backward But 
at present there are in the Ben^ Council 
several elected members belonging to some 
castes in the hat Three belong to tlie Nama- 
sudra caste, two to the Rajhangsht caste, 
one to the Jfehtor caste, and so on Jlembcrs 
ot the Koch, Pod, Chamar and Dosadb 
castes hav e also sometime or other become 
members of the legislature by election 
through joint electorates All these castes 
therefore nro not politically backward 

^ I«ct US look at the matthr from another 
point of view There arc 87 castes m the 
list, but tlierc arc only 30 scats So, assuming 
that none of these castes would capture more 
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than One scit, which would not be the ense, 
30 castes would get 30 representat»\es, and 
57 would get none IVho wonM protect the 
interests of these 57 castes ? As in social 
matters the depressed castes are mutnallj as 
exclusive as, or rather more so than, the 
“higher” castes, it cannot be said that a 
“depressed” hi L. C of one caste woold pro 
tect the interests of "depressed' castes other 
than hts own more than a Brahman M. L. C 
As a matter of fact, the "higher" caste Hindns 
have done more for the ‘ lower” castes than 
am "depressed’ caste has done fw other 
similar castc« It is not at all tme, moreover, 
that any castes have political and 

economic interests of their own On the 
contrary, all castes and classes are really 
interdependent and rise or fall together 
The net resnlt of the reservation of seals 
for the "depressed ’ would be that the majontj 
of them would be branded as degraded 
without getting any special representation 
and their interests would not be better looked 
after than now Joint electorates and joiot 
elections would have been better for them 
as well as for the nation at large, eosurmg a 
strong opposition to the bureaucracy and 
the foreign exploiters and more powerful 
promotion of national laterests 

Economic Problems of Bengal 

The tnemonndum on the economic 
problems of Bengal, submitted to tbc 
Government of Bengal by the Bengal National 
Chamber of Commerce, la a carcfulf/ wnllen 
document worthy of serious attention In 
putting in fl plea for planned action, the 
Chamber observe 

In order to nre tbe ProTinee s (tart on 
the path of inSastnsJ dcreJopement we mnit 
first Dresl: the ezclasire sj^oltnnd trsdition 
of Ihe people That cannot be adnered by 
seatlcred, nntelatcd, desoltoiy effoits. The posw 
biiitfea of nnaidcd imrate inifjafiTB are eitremeJy 
limited The cspacire and re^nrcee of pnTSle 
indiTsdttals wonld hardly auff ce to OTercome 
the tremendons obstacles that hare to he faced 
In a penod ^ fallmj; demand shnnking prices 
and increasing compwilion If, as a consequence 
of these eome of the imtial enterprises were 
to close down as udeed they most far from 
breaktnj; the trad tion and tumiDR the peoples 
attenticm to indnsmal dcrelof ment, th^ would 
hare dealt a senons Mow to the lodn^tnal 
procn!** of the I'rOTinee to lie fularc 
The a tuatioQ therefore, demands a corporate 
and orpuuzed effort duected in accetdauee 


with a well conceired plan feuch a plan shotifii 
nnbraec not only the development of Our 
indoatrial resourees but should also extend to 
•neh important firlJe of activity as banho^ 
shipping foreign trade etc., where the share 
of the people of tbe PtOTtace is at present 
very tnesgre and m some of theta entirely absent 
Hot aa elsewhere the haphazard poi cy wJu^ 
the Government have been following in the 
nutter of the economic development of the 
PiCTioee mnst ^.ivf place to planned action 

For these reasons the Chimber suggest 

the establishment of an Economic Council 

Because, 

Iktore such a scheme could be adopted or a 
hoe of action laid down it is obvionsly neecssaiy 
to conduct an inrestigat on of the facts a 
study of the whole eronoinie sitoation of tbe 
Province for no policy could be elfected or 
measures suceessf li nnless they are based upon 
precise knowle^e and are suited to the actual 
needs of the Fronnee as revealed by careful 
invcstijntiOD Evidently the tash of such 
compTthensiTe inmt gatton cannot be nndertafcen 
by any of ihe ( ovemment Zlcpartraenfs with 
their lusiled scope oor can it be entrusted 
to an ad hoc Com-uttea Jt has now come 
to he recognized as tbe function of ipectal 
instuulions generiraJly called tbe Ecoaomie 
OoootiL (which came into being in certain 
European Countries afcar the IS ar) to cope 
with the growing complexilies of economie life, 
ptunanly mib the object of acquiring ana 
utOuing expert hnowledge and creatirc thIniRng 
in a well>detrTmiDd way to lecure econeniie 
progrtsa end eoctel welfare. 

Tbe Indusfriai Needs of Nepal 


On the occasion of the prue distribution 
of the school and college at Katmandu, the 
capital of Nepal, ITia Highness Maharaja 
Jodha Sbamsbere Jung Bahadur Eana, the 
Prune Minister, debvered a stimulatirx^ 
speech, addressed particularly to young 
Nepalese He laid great stress on the 
industrial development of Nepal 

tnuning that you need today u the one that 
wUl 6t yon to develop your capacity lor and 
laze port IS the isdoatnal and coffimer^ Jtfe 
of jour counlre 

ily knowleage of history of the progressive 
natioTis of today smd the exper^ce I have 
galhered W the course of my ferei^ Itaveis tell 
me pisia’y that no nation could ever prosper 
without the develoi>meiit of commerce sod industirw 
and it u here that we are to backward. The 
jireatest need of our country today is not educa 
tion in the pencraJ line but technical and 
lodnstnal edneat on which will increase the 
material wealth of oar country by enabling na 
to start factories and workshops of our own 
ther^ opening up new avennea of cmploTtnent 
tor many of our pocra brethren. 

Jt iS iToe that to the rariy ttaps tre 
teqnire guidance and IraioiDg nnder forenm 
expfsta, and I am ready to btmg la mh wqicm 
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whenever necessarj, but vre must remember that 
experts can be employed only On short period 
contracts, until our young men, having iearoed 
the technique of their arts, can replace them 
and fill their pontions satisfactorily. 

In some industries Indin is notv in a 
position to supply some quite capable experts. 
For reasons which need not be mentioned it 
would be more.advantageous to employ tbcm 
than foreign expert*. It is to bo hoped the 
Maharaja will cons\der this suggestion Tn 
industries for which there are no refil 
Indian experts available, foreigners should, of 
course, be employed. 

CoUecfivtzafwn tn Ptoducfion and 
in Pumshmenf 

The reader is aware that there has 
been increasing collectivization in Russia 
in agriculture for securing the maximum 
yield from the soil. In Bengal there is 
a difTerent kind of collectivization Here 
ID Chittagong and some Midnapur viilr^s, 
for instance, collective fines have been 
inflicted on the people and realized to 
a great extent. These have yielded eomo 
revenue, though the fines were not imposed for 
cctling money. 'Wbolhet the real object oi 
levying these fines has been or will be gained 
U more than we can eay. But the process 
of collectivization bids fair to be increasingly 
resorted to The Tribune of Lahore writes 
While cTcty right thinking person will strongly 
comlctnn the scnbbling of revolutionary slognos 
on the walU o! the Cniltagong College, we cannot 
help thinking that the warning given by the 
rnnci]>at that unless the students are able within 
Btven days to find out the cuIpntSj the Oollege 
will be clo-cd, IS wholly wrong hot only will 
this paoickv action really defeat its own end and 
help the cud of those responsible for the scribbling 
of the folgans on the walls of the College, bat 
the iieanous pnniabment of a whole Collc» 
population for the faults o! ahandlul would be 
outrageously imiust 

Lancashire's Threat 

Great Brimiii is not a free trade country'. 
BoUi in theory and practice it rccc^jnizes 
the need of protecting its industries, llcncc 
ii sV.ould renognire the justice of the wmaU 
protection given to the Indian textile 
industry. But the annual report of the 
Mniichestcr Chamber of Commerce contains 
A threat that, unless tlie cotton duties in India 
are ailctjuately lowered to «uit Lancashire’s 
intcrestfl, pohtieal pressure uill be applied 


to the British Government for gaining th.at 
object. This is no new thing. Political 
power has been misused in the past for 
handicapping or ruining Indian industries. 

"With the above-mentioned threat should 
be taken the resolution passed last month 
at a meeting of the representatives of all 
sections of ^e Lancashire cotton trade calling 
upoo the British Government '^to take prompt 
and cnci^etic steps" to secure that in “India, 
colonics and dependencies" no import duties 
except for revenue purposes arc placed on 
British goods. 

Salaries of the Services 

Sir George Schuster told the AssocLited 
Ckambers at their last annual session that 
it w.as not enough to say' that flicy could not 
stand taxation any longer, but that they 
should also help him with constnictivc pro- 
posals. This has led The Hindu of Madras to 
observe aud that justly : 

But he Ignored or perhaps thought it politic not 
to refer to one concrete suggestion made by the 
speakers who supported the resolution above 
adverted to This was that the proposal which 
IS understood to be under the consideration of tho 
Government to restore the outs in the aolarics of 
the Services should not bo given efibet to without 
proportiooate relief to the tai.payer. Jlr. Winterbo 
tbam who spoke in favour of this motion pointed 
out that the Services had b^n much less adversely 
olTected by the economic depression than tho'e 
engaged in trade and commerce and that “they 
hM contributed nothing to the general betterment 
in BO far os surcharge on incomo-tss was coneem- 
txl” Moreover, there is, na the Bombay Ilettench- 
ment report hss emphasized n very strong case 
for a permanent revision of salaries An undue 
roflatiofi of the basic psy of ibo All India services 
is, as the Thomas Report puts it. “rellectcd right 
through every branch of tho administration from 
tho superior provicial servlecs down to the subordi- 
nate cstabliihments, with tho result that an 
artificially high standard of life has been 
ercatod” 

The scales of pay of the All-India services hare 
as it were, set the standard towards which those 
of other netnees, and to somo extent even lemee 
under private employers, aspire. .V poor country 
like India cannot afToru to pay such heavy 
a«atiea and the Oovcminenl ana the Li^latnrcs 
will have to tackle this problem before long 
Japan and China^ and the League 

It is a depressing thought that after all 
the talk of pcrraanetit world peace by the 
oiitUwiy of war and of disarmnment or the 
reduction of armaments, ns well ns the 
dificrent pacta entered into with tho same 
object, people possessed of organized and armed 
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might ehonld continue not only to evti^cr 
but actually to fight bloody battles while 
still retaining the membership of the League 
of Xations, whose object is to replace war by 
peaceful negotiations and arbitation 

Lre now the world has had man^ practical 
illustrations of Japan’s defiant and bellicose 
attitude The following opening paragraphs of 
Motoi Oachi’s article on "lapan and the 
liCague” in the January number of Th* Jaiyiti 
llngn'inr afford a fresh one 

Ail vbo (L9.TC any sMantc Imawleitge ot Japaa a 
pMiUon and policy in tbe >ar Last mil folly 
agree mth the imperial tlOTcmmenia obserrauoa* 
on Uii> Lytton llcport and with the apccehes 
which onr rcpreeCDtitire, Mr \osnke Malsuota, 
has bem deliTcnng eo cflcctirdy before the Learae 
Ai«cmMy and Council at Genera. The pnnoples 
which arc thns erptamed before the world hare 
fall ondentaAdioiT and sopport of the caiire 
Japineae people. Conseijncntlr the ooly alter 
natite for the l^gns, if it really desires peace in 
the Far Lut u to agree mth Japan s pnoeiples 
or else rcserre coming to a definite decision notJ 
tune brun a better opportanity to find a tatisfac 
tory conclQiion 


Calmitta Furopean mercantile piper, 
writes 

Cm the Powers which cxclu Ic Japanese subjects 
from th«r own territory bo trusted when they 
profess international am ty f Do force and money 
rule the Mest m worl3 or do they not f These 
aro the luiestiins which naturally arise in the 
raiods of the aiera^w Japanese, and if we wish 
them to bo answered in a manner farourable to 
oarsclres we must initnict them bv ecnmple 
and not by precept 

Ctvil Disobedience and (he Anfi- 
[fniouchaSidfy Mooemenf 

The lenders and most of the active 
followers of the Cis il Disobedience movement 
were ifi jaii before Mahatma Gandhi started 
his anti untouchibility campaign from pn»on 
with the permission of the Got eminent This 
8ocio*rcligious moicment is not less important 
than any political isosemeot Butit cannot 
be questioned that it has diverted men’s 
miods from political cndeavoiirs of all kinds 
It IS not known" whether Government antici* 


That ts to say, either the League roast 
espressl) approve of Japan’s activities in 
China, or at least keep quiet until Japan 
has swallowed Maochuna, Mongolia, etc., 
and digested them— when no amount of 
talk on the put of the League would be of 
any use I The writer adds • 


them they cot only attempt to discredit Japan 
but tb^ discredit the Ixn^ie iticif- Tbe cooaoct 
of the CouDCil ID faibng to deal with tbe I jtton 
Ileport, before handing it orcr to the League 
Assembly, looks like an attempt to farouc Chioa 
as against Japan hor can Japan hare any 
faith In the tunc-wasting discussions of the Coaneil 
of Nineteen Lull© can now be said until Japan 
knows the outcome of the discussions at tbe Lesrae 
AssemUy Ic m safe to asy, however that 
throughout the world there is a very mcral 
dussalafaction orer the ineptitude of the Lcaf.ae 
m handling the Bifto-Japanese dispute and tbe 
>]ueslion of Alaochotno 

The words in the last quoted sentence arc 
undoubtedly true, but in a sense somewdiat 
ditTerent from that in which the writer has 
used them Tbe very heading of another 
article, “Japan and Manchukuo Inseparable/* 
in the same ilagarine is another indication of 
the Japanese mood 

Western Imperialists cannot, of course, 
consistently blame Japan As fbmwerce, the 


pited such a result when giving Mr Gandhi 
permission to carry on hie campaign Though 
Congress has not been crushed and though 
many Congressmen continue whatever 
pobtieal activities they can, they cannot 
decide whether they arc to leai c politics aside 
and dcNOte ill their energy to the solution 
of the temple entry question, as thou* greatest 
leader has been doing In the course of a 
statement of his Alahatmaji tells them that “if 
many are filled with doubts, lot them confer 
together and come to a decision as to the 
proper course to take ’ This has led T//e 
lioiiihaij ChioiiiHe to ivrite, in part 

tthen he sile-tcacks ha energy detil erately to 
* wh<^y different problem what are his followers 
lodoT Their saCTjfiwa apparently prore aJl un 
aTading midway in the struggle. Tbeir lanirmslunK 
la jail any longer now seems to be beside the 


But could Mahatma Gandhi betake himself 
in jail to the old field of civil disobedience ? 
Ab wo have not Loken part in the civil 
disobedience movement, we cannot give any 
advice to those who have But we cannot 
forget that the imprisoned Mahatma is not 
free to give political advice and that ho had 
to choose between inactivity and some non- 
pohtieal but very useful activity 
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A Separate Berar Province 

The C P Lcgislatu c Council Iiaq passed 
n resolution asking Govcmracnt to take steps 
to constitute Berar into a separate province 
We do not knovL vdiethcr it can be sclf- 
sopporting, nor ■what it has siilTcrod from 
connection with the C P , nor what it cvpccts 
to gam by separation The Uilaiaila says 

By the union of the Central PrOTinccs and 
Berar both parts have been benefited By eepara 
tion both will euiTer In a mood of petulance or 
m a spirit of retaliation or m u rein of lijiht 
heartedness, the Couned parsed tho resolntion 
without realuinp its full unpbeatioiia and possible 
coiDi lications Now the Nizam can say to tho 
Bnti«h GoTemment ‘ My belored snb]ecta in 
Berar do -not want to remain as part ol the 
Central Province® Let them eome hack to me 
and I will Rive them legislative and financial 
autonomy and arrange for their entry ii» the 
bfderatiOn 

A Separate Bafoch Province f 

The An Indi-x Baloch Confcxcuce— n very 
high-sounding mouth filling name — Ims 

resolved that, Calachistan be constituted into 
a Governor's province, etc , etc , like other 
provinces But who is to foot the bill? All 
nre entitled to live under the same kind of 
self government, but that does not mean that 
every group of people, great or small, is 
to have n separate government, avhethcr they 
can pay for it or not 

British ruled Baluchistan contains a popu 
lation of 4G3508 — less than that of each of 
the cities of Calcutta, Bombay, Madras, and 
Hyderabad A]mcr Alcrwara and Delhi both 
have larger populations than Baluchistan 
Should not they also to be made Governor’s 
provinces ? Chotn Nagpur has a population 
of 6,639,041, and n distinct character of its 
own as regards population and physical 
features Should it not also be a Governor’s 
province ? 

The Balochs want Dera Ghazi Hfaan 
and the Upper Sind distncts to form part of 
Baluchistan Supposing the Frontier Province 
and Bmdh agree to part with them, which is 
extremely doubtful, even their inclusion will 
not make Baluchistan self supporting 


Lady Vidyagauri Nltkanth's Address 
Presiding over the seventh session of the 
All-Indn Women’s Conference at Lucknow 
on the 20th December last, Lady Yidyagaun 
Nilknntli, n A, of Ahmodabad, struck the 
Lc) note of her weighty utteranco as it wore 
by sti) ing 

Etriy marnages exorbitant dovrrics prohibition 
of srufoW marnagea, polygamy, atecnce of dtosolu 
tion of marriage all these nc^ an urgent reform- 
The castc-system has been the custodian of these 
evds With the help of mass education stone 
the«c eviU could bo easily tackled 

The AlPTndla Mcdicaf Conference 

In his presidential address at the ninth 
session of the All-India Medical Conference 
Major Naidu laid special stress on the 
necessity of using indigenous drugs and 
home-made instruments and accessories The 
Indian pharmaceutical, pharmacological, 
baclenological and surgical works under 
competent experts can certainly bo helped 
by Indian doctors by tho uso of wbat the 
former manufacture Dr B N Tjas, chair- 
man of the reception committee, forcibly 
pointed out tho injustice and tho evils of 
perpetuating the dominance of the military 
Indian Medical Service in Indua in all 
that concerns medicine, medical relief, public 
health, medical research aad medical 
education 

"Callous Inhumanity' 

Both The Hindustan Times und The 
Isniional QiU of Delhi comment with just 
seventy on the ’ callous inhumauit} ” of the 
New Delhi Municipality in stopping the 
supply of drinking water to the 10,000 
labourers who have built the New Dalhi 
palaces and made the town what it is today 
The Government ordered the men to vacate the 
hoa els they occupy and leave the town As 
this involved acute hardship, they failed to 
comply with the order At tins stage tho 
MumcipaUty officiously intervened iii a heart 
less manner 
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I 8uppo®o il would not be an cxaggpralion to 
to saj that no man within the patt ceiitnry 
and a half has been lo much and so bitterly 
spoken against by the orthodox Cbmtnns 
of America and England as Thomas Paine 
In innumerable booke^ periodicaN, pamphlets 
and pulpits hi« name has been one of exccra* 
tion. Satan, Judas I«canot, Voltaire, Robert 
Inger«o1l and Paine hare made up the 
catalogue of arch moo«tcra whom all good 
people are supposed to dread with perfect 
dread and hate with perfect hatred He has 
been spoken of as “Tom” Paine Men who 
would on no consideration call Paioc’g 
mtimate associates and friends, Ma*hingtOD, 
JelTerson and Franklin, nicknames, and who 
would be inceQ<ed to be called Tom or any 
other nickname them^elres, hare not hesitated 
always to call him “Tom Paine” Children 
have been taught to a<sociate him with every- 
thing vile, and young men going sway from 
home have been solemnly warned against 
reading anvtlnng from his pen 

3’etwhois this Thomas Paine? I will 
quote a few word« from another, and then go 
forwartl to look at the man and hi» life, and 
see whether there was any cause for the 
opprobrium that has been heaped upon him 
The quotation which I wi«h to make is from 
one of his biographers. Says that authontr 
“If Paine had died before ho wrote his wort 
on the Bible, not another name would have 


stood higher on the roll of America's helpers 
and deliverer* than his ^et Lnfayette's, 
not Steuben’s, not He Kalb's, not General 
Green's, not the Adams’, not Washington's, 
he would have had more honour than ho 
actually deserved Now he baa so much less 
And why “ Because be wrote ‘The Age of 
Reason ’ ” 


raioc 8 life 


M.u inijf uv Qivided jafo four 
periods 1 he first, of 38 years was spent in 
England, his birthplace, during which time 
he did not attract much public attention , the 
second, of 12 years, in America, in connection 
With the American Revolutionary "War, the 
third, of 15 years, m England and France 
munlv m France, in connection with the 
French Revolution , the last, of 7 years, in 
America, where he died at the a"e of 72 
It was because he had b'ecomo deeply 
interested in the struggle of the American 
Colonies for freedom that he came to the New 
Wirldjbnnging letters of introduction from 
Benjamin hrankhn, whoso acquaintance he 
had formed m London 


S ' 1 auvui a year before the 

Colonre. deebred their indtpcndencp, which 
ten, done on the 4th of J»l,, 4770 ilot tho 
^iletiOD epiii.t the t,t,n„,c, of Great 
nrium had loDg been going on, and into that 
wtafon fa.oo ihren- 

Po,«...,ng. f.cle pen, he e„„„ beean.r. 

pro»,ne.t™ter n, behalf „t u,e Mo™; 
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■wliich early brought liim into acquaintance 
■with all the leaders in the struggle 

The situation avas confusing, critical and 
dark Isobody knew what course to pur&ue , 
yet all the American patriots who had taken 
their stand against British despotism felt that 
some decided course must bo adopted withont 
delay and resolutely carried out Hostilities 
had already begun The battles of Lexington 
and Bunker Hill had been fought , an army 
had been raised , AVashington had been 
appointed commander-in chief But, after 
all, what avas the real issue ? "What did the 
Colonies want Simply the repeal of some 
oppressue taxes, or a more liberal British 
ministry, while they remained still under 
British rule Or, did they want, what tlie 
wisest were coming more and more to feel 
that they must have sooner or later and yet 
what almost nobody dared to breathe— 
Independence ’ 

At the beginning of the first winter after 
Paine's arrival, in the midst oE the darkest of 
the uncertainty and gloom, the whole land 
was startled and thrilled as with an electric 
shock, by a pamphlet, which, making its 
sudden appearance, flew in an incredibly short 
time over all the Colonies from Massachusetts 
to Georgia It was Thomas Paine’s ‘Common 
Sense ’ One of the most distinguished 
American leaders said of it “The book 
burst from the press with an effect that has 
rarely been produced by typer and paper lo 
any age or country” Major General Lee 
wrote to Washington “Have you seen the 
pamphlet ‘Common Sense’ ^ I never saw 
such a masterly and irresistible performance 
It will, if I mistake not, in concurrence with 
the transcendent folly and wickedness of the 
British Ministry, give the coup de grace to 
Groat Britain In short, I own myself 
conviiiced of the necessity of separation’* 

Evidently the pamphlet spoke exactly the 
brave, clear, strong, decided word that needed 
to be spoken With its appearance came 
speedily a marked change and advance in 
public sentiment By summer the Colonies 
which before had hardly allowed the words 
separation or independence to be whispered, 
were ready to unite in demanding complete 
separation from England, and on the rourlh 
Day of July, as already said, the Continental 


Congress issued to the world its Declarition 
of Independence, tliat immortal document 
wh»ch severed all connection between tho 
Mother country and her daughters, the 
American Colonies, and made the latter a free 
and independent nation 

Paine’s work for the cause of American 
liberty did not stop with the issue of liis first 
powerful pamphlet It continued right on 
throughout all the long war that followed 
He enlisted in the army , but he carried with 
him Ins pen, which proved to be needed there 
as much as it had been earlier The war did 
not go well for the colonists Dark days 
^me , hearts begin to grow faint, and hope 
burned low, as Washington sullenly retreated 
from position to position before Lord Howe, 
the British commander, who ruthlessly laid 
waste a large part of New Jersey Then 
Paine spoke again, and as mightily as before, 
in a pamphlet entitled ‘The Crisis,’ the first 
of a senes It was another “bolt out of the 
blue,” which ran almost avith the speed of 
lightning everywhere It was read in homes, 
in pulpits, in schools M ashington had it 
read before every regiment of the army The 
eflect was electric Hardships were forgotten 
Courage came to the faintest hearts Lvery- 
where soldiers and citizens alike echoed the 
words of Patrick Henry ‘ Gi\ o me liberty 
or give me death” 

In a few months Paine was elected 
bccretary to the Committee on Foreign Affairs 
cieat^ by the Congress Consequently he 
left the army for more important duties But 
that Crisis” pamphlet which so nerved the 

arms of the soldiers at the Battle of Trenton, 

was followed by others hardly less effective 
all ^rough the war In all those “times that 
tried men 8 souls ’ no word rang out through 
army and town and country with such wise 
counsel and cheer, and power to create courage, 
as bis W henever there came a defeat of the 
Mray, a new issue of ‘The Crisis’ was sure 
to appear, plucking out the sticg of the defeat, 
and pointing to the possibilities of victories 
toMme Whenever the people were unduly 
elated and their beads turned by good fortoni 
immediately a new number of ‘The Crisis’ 
vms certain to come, calling on everybody 
to lake double diligence lest they be thrown 
oa their guard, and, falling into the hands of 
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the wil) enemy, lo'S more ihan ihe^ had 
gained Thus all through lha«e seven long 
■weary jears of struggle with Great Britain, 
Paine’s word never failed to appear in the 
_ "trying hour, rendering the American can«c 
a service that can never be estimated No 
wonder that Paine’s greatest enemy wrote 
“The cannon of AYa«hiogton was not more 
formidable to the Bnti«h than the pen 
of the author of ‘Common Sense’ and 
■Tlhe Cnsis ’ 

Nor was Paine’s service to his adopted 
countrv confined to the channels already 
named There was another not Jcaa import 
ant There was serious danger that the 
^ar might fail for lack of funds to carry 
it on Consequently, two years before the 
-end, Paine set on foot a Mission to Prance 
•to eeenre financial aid Going to Pans 
with Colonel Laurcos, they obtained from 
■the French Government a gift and n loan, 
which enabled Washington to prosecote the 
war «ucce««fully to the end 

I need not dwell longer upon Paine’s 
■semco to America during her revolwtionaiy 
struggle Fiioitgh has been eaid to sboxi 
ihnt the American people owe him a debt 
of gratitude greater than can e\ cr be paid 
After the clo«c of the war, Paine re- 
mained in the country he had served so 
vrell, for some three or four yeara, bw«yiog 
him«clf with avTiting on important political 
subject*, especially tho<e connected with 
the finances of the Goa ernment, and perfect- 
ing an invention which he had made and 
which he regarded a« iniportanf, that of ao 
iron bridge Then he went back to the Old 
orld, where be spent the nest fifteen years, 
partly in England and partly in France, 
as has already been eaid 

In Fngland, ho allied hini«elf with the 
■trogglcs of the labouring men for greater 
justice, and with the cause of liberty generally 
While there, he arrote what is perhaps 
hia aery greatest book, ‘The Bights of 
Man,’ confessedly the most inastcrla of all 
the replies made to Fdmund Burke’s ‘Reflec- 
tions ou the Boaolntion m France' This 
work produced almost a* great an esciteicent 
m Fngland as his ‘Common Senac’ or his 
■‘Crisis’ had previously done in \nicnca 
A hundred thousand copies were aaid to 


have been sold in a very short time, and it 
was soon translated into all the leading 
languages of Europe Aimed against monar- 
ehical and aristocratic insfitntions, and 
sethng forth m a fearless and powerful 
manner the principles of popular liberty. 
It could not fail to enrage the government 
party in Fngland, who burned the author 
in effigy in aanous cities and towns, and 
instituted suits against him and his publi- 
shers, with the design of suppressing the 
book On the other hand, the labouring men 
and the liberals of the Kingdom were loud 
in its prai<e, and sang everywhere to the 
tune of ‘God Save the King” 

Ood eare great Thomas Pame 
Dis Bights of Man proclaim 
From pole to pole 


Of course, this work of Fame greatly 
iocrea«ed his popularity m France, where 
the Revolution was already in procea* As 
a result, aery soon four different French 
Departments— Calais, Abbciille, Beauvais 
and VcreaiJles — elected him their represen 
tatirc in the National Convention He 
accepted the honour of becoming a Deputy 
from Calai*, and took his seat m the Conven- 
tion as A member from the Department He 
was welcomed to a seat in the governing 
body of the country with most enthusiastic 
honours 

But a crisis in tie affairs of France 
which neither he nor anv others could 
fore«ce was at hand The “Reign cf Terror” 
was drawing nigb Paine believed with 
all his «oul in the great underlying principles 
of liberty and equality which were at the 
basis of the French Revolution , bat he 
did not believe in the wild, lawless, extra 
vagances to which under blood thirsty and 
unprincipled men these principles were soon 
to be earned In the Coniention, while 
outspoken and uncompromising for hbertv 
he at once and boldly took his stand for 
Ijw »t,d order All through the mid da,. 

mflithc Gitaodtsl., or moderate hbenj. 
.od agarast the Jocobin, I I..- „ ' 
■jhero m all hi.torv a „„M„ „ ^ 
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•would almost certainly cost him Ins own 
life The stand he took caused him to be 
thrown into the Luxcmbui^ prison and 
kept there nearly a jear, •whence he daily 
expected to be hurried to the gmllotinc 
Indeed, at one time the order was actually 
given for bis death, and except for a mistake 
of the jailer in marking his cell door, his 
head would have fallen Soon after the 
death of Robispierre he "was rclea<ied and 
again took his seat in the Convention 

In 1802, he left France and returned to 
America where, as ha* been said, he spent 
the remaining seven years of his life, making 
his home a part of the time at New Rochelle 
(near bicw "iork City), where the State of 
Ntw Nork had given hvm n farm and n home, 
and where there is now a fine monument m 
hia Uouour 

On his return to America, Paine found 
a change of public sentiment toward him 
which can only be described as one of the 
most remarkable in history He left America 
the idol of the people He moved in the 
highest society Tlio grcatc«t men of the 
Revolution were his friends and companions 
A^ wc have seen, it was common to associate 
to,;ether “llie sword of V aslungton and the 
pen of Paine' as the two prime factors m 
winning tl c rev olulionarv war 

V hen he returned, n large part of public 
sentiment towanl him was as ice , it was 
worse. It was positively ho«tiIo nnd even vin 
dictiv (\ Tl 19 docs not apply to all , such of the 
broader-minded men ns had worked nnd 
fought by Ills Bulc in the great struggle for 
the natu n’s freedom nnd were not religious 
bigotx, still respected and honoured him Rut 
the Chii®tian churches generally and the 
mam 1 ody of the religious community had 
turned ngaiu«t him, and were united in 
denouncing him ns an infidcl, an atheist, nn 
enimy if God nnd religion, and therefore 
nn enemy of even thing that was good 

M hat was the cause of this amazing 
change “ 

It v\aa the writing of his book, ‘Tlie Age 
of IUn*<n' lx*! us sec wlat the book 
riallv was, how il can e (o be written, and 
whether er not it juftifed the violent altera- 
tion of pul he sentiment toward it# author 

Did the work teach athcunv ? No I 


Paine was an earnest believer in God and 
in worship, and the book stronglv upheld 
both Did the volume oppose religion ? 
No 1 It strongly defended what Paine 
regarded as true and pure religion It only 
rejected certain beliefs, teachings and prac- 
tices connected with popular Christianity 
(»o called “orthodox^' Christianity) which 
Paine regarded as superstition*, untrue, 
unethical, degrading to the chaiacter of God, 
and therefore haimful to religion and to 
humanity That which was the chief offence 
of the book, that in it which brought down 
upon the head of its author the fiercest 
anathema*, wa* its attack upon the infallibi- 
lity of the Bible, the overwhelming evidences 
wUkU he btowght forward showing that the 
book was a human product, that it contains 
impcrfcctiuns of many kind , — far oxaaipIo» 
vanons historic inaccuracies , contradictions 
of Science such as the creation of the 
world and man in sit days, averments of 
impossibilities, such a* the covering of the 
whole earth, even "the high mountain*,” 
with a flood, nnd the preservation of "twos” 
or “sevens” of all the animals of the earth 
during the flood, in a boat or "ark” , and most 
serious of all, immoral teaching*, such as that 
God commanded Saul to slaughter a whole 
tribe or nation of human being*, saying, 
‘Sparc none, hut slav all, both man and 
woman, infant nnd Buckling" 

Tlic maddening thing about Paine’s book 
was that nobody could sliow that it was 
iintnie Pulpits thundered against it the 
prc*a poured out mimbcrlcss article*, 
pamphlets nnd books denouncing it But 
nobody could deny its facts there they stood 
The more men attempted to answer the book, 
the plainer it heenme that no cficctive answer, 
no real answer, was po«sible Todav llicrc 
IS not a reputable scholar in Chrivtchdom, of 
any sect or dcnnimnation ir name, but win? 
accepts Paine’s central claim* nnd main 
contentions a* undeniable 

riu* doe* not mean tl at Paine was right 
in all that he wrote It docs not mean that 
his ‘Age of Rca«on’ wos without errors — 
errors of fact nnd especially error# of 
inference, renaomng’and judgment It could 
not be free from such errors, wnittn ns** 
was, a century and a half ago The truth v", 
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tbe book IS not one of or for to6ar It 
did a great and needed work in its time , 
bat it» usefulness is past M dern biblical 
scholarship, of which Paine knew nothing 
because it had not come into existence in 
his age, gives us a far more intelligent and 
a far truer understanding of the Bible than 
it was possible for him or any one else 
writing in his diy to give If Paine had 
possessed the knowledge of the Bible's origin 
and real nature which scholars have dis 
covered since he lived, he would have written 
many things differently He would have 
done the Bible more justice He would have 
dwelt less on its errors and more on its 
great and important truths He would have 
realized that errors in a book do not neces 
sarilj destrov its greatness They do not in 
Shakespeare Why should they in tbe Bible? 
"While he would have been able to prove, 
and doubtless avculd have proved even more 
indisputably than he did, or than any one 
could do in his day, that the Bible is not 
infallible, is not a mineuloiis revelation from 
Qod, free from imperfections, we may be 
sure that he would have assigned to it a much 
higher place than he did assign it, among 
the great religious literature of tbe world 
i< needs to be understood that tbe reason 
why Paioe was so hostile to the doctrine 
of Bible infallibility and felt tbe need of 
destroying it in the interest of religion, was 
that the main body of the Christian Church 
had made the doctrine the basis of an 
unutterably shocking system of thcolt^, 
which consigned nine-tenths of the humao 
race to a hell of endless torment. 

Wo cannot do Paine justice without 
informing our elves exactly as to what his 
views of religion were, and especially under 
what conditions and for what purpose he 
wrote Ills ‘Age of Reason ’ 

He tells us in the book itself whv he 
wrote It The followiogare Lts words 

It bis been raj inteation for Mreral jears to 
pabluh 1117 tbou^hts upon retif;ion I am 
aware of ibe diSi allies that attend tbe snbjcet 
and Iron that con«iiJeralio i bare rewms) it to 
a more a lriioce<l period ot life I inteoded it to 
be Ihe last ofTv rog I tfaould mate (0 m; fellow 
eitizenr of all nations and that at a lime when 
tbe pant; of the inotircs that i tdaeed me to 1 , 
coot I not admit of quistion eren b; those who 
mi^bt di approre of the wort 


He makes a strong argument lu support 
of hia belief in Ood 

* Do we want to contemplate God s f We 
see It in the immensity of creation Do we want 
to contemplite bn wisdom? We see it in the 
nnchno^eable order by which the mcomprehensible 
whole H gorertied Do we want to contemplate 
bu mun licence f We see it in the abundance 
with which he fills the earth Do we want lo 
contemplate his mercy ? We see it in his net 
wichhaldiax that abunuance even from the un 
thankfuf in fine do we want fo know what God 
13 * Bearch bis Scriptures called Creation 
He affirms his belief in immortality, 
saying 

I bipe for happiness after this life I consider 
myself 11 the bands of my Creator and cbac he 
will dispose of me after my earthly lifu consistently 
with hia j istice and his eooine s I leave these 
(h ngs to bis hands as my Creator and my Friend ’ 
As regards pnctical religion be says 
“I Merc that rclgous duties consist to doing 
lOHiee loving mercy and eadsavounog to make 
oar f<dlow creatures happy 
The evidence is simply overwhelming that 
Paine wrote his ‘Age of Reason' not in 
opposition to religion but as an effort to save 
It not as a friend of atheism but desiring 
to do all in bis power to check it. He saw 
the Preneb people rushing wildlv into atheism, 
undertaking to banish the worship of God, 
aod denouncing religion in all its forms To 
him this seemed madness He belieiedtbat 
to save rchgtOD, it must be stripped of every* 
thing that 13 repellent to reason He would 
do what he could to that end Therefore, he 
wrote his book Its atm was to purify 
religion, not to destroy it, to give a higher 
idea of God, not to create disbelief lO God 
Some Tears later, he wrote a letter to his 
fnood Samuel Adams, dcvcnbiog still more 
fully his reasons for writing “The Age of 
Reason’ and the circumstances under which 
it Was produced 
He says 


1 was ID » anv lae ttcign Ot lerror was at 
WifbV V\3 InvoOs -were SaVi njj as iasl as the 
fniillotine coulil cat off their beads and as I 
expected every day the same fate I resolved to 
u'W" . ray work I appeared to myself to be oa 
lay uratb b«l for death was on every aide of 
me and I had no time lo lo^ This accounts for 
my wnunv at the time I did and to nicely did 
time and intention meet that 1 had not fiiiihed 

ffiL J'fS C 

«wu Uagmage to slop them m that career ' “ 
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Here vre ln%o the fullest nnd cleirfst 
statement possible, from I'nino's owti pen, 
of the reason wh) anil the c\rc«m'4{mccs 
under ^\hlch he wrote Ins pront work A\m 
such a msn on ntlicist, or on infidel, or nn 
oncm> of rohpion ■* 

\et becousc ‘The Ape of Reooon' 
CTprcs'tcd foots and views concerning the 
Bible which todov no echolnr dorcs dem 
he wos denonneod bj pnctieolU the whole 
Tcbpions public of \uicnco nnd I nplond nnd 
bronded with the bitterest nomes thot 
hngnopc could furnish 

And nil this lifter lie hnd rendered to 
Amcnen acrMce little if nnv leas vvlonblc 
thin tint rendered by nn} of her prent 
Tevolutionnrj patriots even nsliniplon 

Tntnca Monroe (Inter President 
of the United States) wrote to Paine 

Tbe enmo of ingratitude (invralitHde lo tom) 

I tni t mil never dam our nat onsl { tnencan) 
character “iou (lame) arc con« IcrcJ by all your 
countrymen (in the Ln ted States) as one who hsa 
not only rcndcrol important service to them hot 
also aa one who on a still more este»*ive scale, 
<ii\ England and Itancel has b<xn atnenlot 
aiiman rights ant a d stingu slie<I an I able 
advocate ot public libcttv To (he wtMato and 
worth of T1 oinas Paine the traencan people can 
never be indifT tent 

Alas I how little did Mooroo dream of 
what was coming ' flow little did he 
understand the power of religious bigoliy I 
lUow blow thou wintry wind! 

Thou art not more untnnd 

Than man s ingtatilude. 

It IS gratifjing to know that this religious 
bigotry is slowly growing less in America, 
although it 13 clear that much more time 
must elapse before it will all be gone 
M ithin a very few years of the present time 
a President of the United States ha", in a 
public address, uttered the amazing words 
‘ Tom Paine, that filthy little atheist I ' 
Happily, from many sources, and the most 
iDtelhgeot in the land, there came the quick 
aud stinging reply Aon ought to know. 
Sir, that the distinguished man you have so 
lightly sneered at, was not “filthj/ was not 
an ‘atheist ’ and was not “little,” in any sense 
whatever — m body, in mind or in achieve^ 
ment M ho are you that you presume to 
look down upon and slander such a man ? 
Wc would like to mforrn you that, whatever 
may be your own ignorant and bigoted 


jiidginent, fbn judgment of mankind bis Jong 
ngo fettled it tint HionnH Pnino is nothing 
less tlim a bright fixed star m the sky of 
the world « noblest struggles for hiiimn 
freedom 

There is still more lo be said about 
Thotnaa Paine Great ns v.ns hi» work in 
connection with the \tnerican nnd 1 rcnch 
Revolution®, nnd in advocating the nglita of 
the laboitnng pei pie in Pngland, nnd also 
in writing bis ‘Age of Henson,’ these do not 
give IIS the whole man Pnine’g iniml was 
one of the most forward looking, wide ranging, 
fertile, daring, original, known to modem 
history In his thinking he could not and 
would not be "cabined or "confined” He 
was for ever reaching ont after the row and 
the better lie was singularly inventive, if 
not as a fp(.c\i!fltivc thinker, nt lea*t vn use- 
ful direction* lIis invention of an tron 
bndgo, the fir«l of the kind in (he world, is 
an illiistralion >o student of hi» vsTilmgs 
or life can fail to be amared nt finding how 
many of the most important new political, 
social industrial, economic, nnd religious 
ideals, movements nnd reforms, of the last 
hundred years, which in the publto mind arc 
associated in no way with Paine's name, ns 
a fact were actually proposed and advocated 
by livm Let us sec what some of these 
were 

lie seems to have boon one of the first 
if not the very first, to advocate the abolition 
of negro slavery So far ns is known, he 
was (he first to suggest legal protection for 
dumb animals The claims arc made, which 
seem all to be well founded, that he was the 
first to advocate legal justice to women, 
including legal equality with men , the first 
to suj^st more rational ideas of marrngo 
and divorce the first to propose the educa 
tiou of the children of the poor at public 
expense, locluding girls as well as boys 
the first to propose and defend the demand, 
“the land for the people ’ the first to propose 
old ago pousioQs , the first to expose the 
absurdity and criminality of duelling , the 
first in America to advocate arbitration as 
the means of insuring international peace , 
and the first to propose and to write the 
great word®. The Uinicd Stafea of America 
All this is an amazing record Paine was 
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not oal} an American patriot, te was also 
a ^orlti patriot Mhcn Franklin said to 
him “Where libertj is, there is mj conntiy,” 
Paine replied with the still nobler sentiment, 
“W here liberty is not, there la mv country ” 
These words esactlv describe Paine 
M herever men were oppressed and strolling 
for freedom, no matter in what land, there 
Paine wanted to be, to give his aid 

Readers of the wntinga of Paine can 
hardli fail to be struck with the abhorrence 
of war and the loie of peace which they 
everywhere express , and with their striking 
modernness, too, in that evervwhcrc they 
rccognue so clearlv, what our best minds 
of todav are rccoguuing, — that the way to 
get nd of war and to secure peace u to do 
everj thing possible to promote international 
good will, lontiial trust between nations, 
co-operation, brotherhood, friendship, and to 
avoid all those things that tend to create 
international antagonism nod distrust It 
has been cKimcd that Paine nas the first 
American who ever urged a League of 
Nations In his writings we find, over and 
over, not only such evnres ions as “limitation 
of artnnmcnta” and “dismantUng of na% les ' 
but such great constructive words and cx 
prc«8ious as ' neighbourhood of nations” 
‘confederation of nations,” “confederated 
powers,” “Furopein Congrc«3,’ “Court of 
\rbitratioa” and "Republic of the W orld ” 

As carli as JuU, 1775, he wrote 
‘'1 BCD ID M tir B Qaater that 1 sroald cUdIx 
agree with all Ite world to lay aside Ihe use of 
arms aod settle matters by negotislioos. ’ 

In his TUghts of Man,’ he wrote 

*If mea will permt themselres to tbtok as 
rational beincs ought to thmk nothing cu appear 
coore nd cuknis and absurd eaclasire of all 
moral redeclions thso to be at the expense of 
bmld ng nsnes fiUiog them with men and tbm 
bnuliDg them lato the oreao to try which can 
aink rach ocher fastest, leaee, which costs 
nochuig IS BlCcaded with mfinitely more adTaotatm 
than any victory with all its expense. Bat iSm 
thoagb It best answers the purpose of nations 
dora not that of court goveminents whose habited 
pol rr vs Pretence for taxation, place* and otbres. 

~Withhow ciQch iDOTC glory and advaDtage 
to Itself, don a nalioa act when it exols ita 
powers to resene the world from bondage, and 
CO create ic*elf fnends, than when it employs those 
powers to iDcrei<e ram dcsolaiioa and misery 

To under-taiid the full sigmficance and 
greatness of the>e word*, we must not forget 


that they were written nearl) a centurj and 
a half ago 

Paine was on» of the most unselfish of 
men Moncure Conway, his most trustworth) 
biographer, says of him “Paine’s services 
to the American cause cannot, at this distance 
of time, be estimated by anv records of 
them, nor bj his printed works The) are 
beet measured in the value set on them by 
the great leaders most cognizant of them, — 
by S\ ashington, Franklin, Jefferson, Adam*, 
Madison, Robert Morrie, Chancellor Living 
ston, Ik H Lee, Colonel Laurens, General 
Greene Had there been anv thing mercenary 
or self seeking or dishonourable m Paine’s 
career, these are the men wha would have 
knonn it , but their letters are searched m 
vain for even the faintest hint of an) thing 
disparaging to hvs patriotic devotion during 
those eight wearv v ears of the war Paine 
held back absoluteU nothing from th^ 
\mencan cansc He even gave up to the 
State* the cop) right of ail bis writings, 

* rcfu*iog to retain for himself a penn) of 

f rofit, and even paving out of his own pocket 
or copies to send to friends Bv such , 
extreme un*e)fi»hne&> and generositv be kept 
himself dnniig a large part of the revolution- 
ary penod ID great povertv, some of the time 
m suffering, whereas the historians of the 
time tel) us that if he hod retained for himsclL 
the profits accruing from bis writings, as he 
had a perfect right to do, he “might have 
bad in his pocket hft) thousand pounds ” 

Of course, Paine had manv enemies, just 
as all men have who dare to support un 
popular causes that is. to 'ay, just as Jesus 
and Luther and George Fox and Alazzmi 
and Garri=on and Lincoln had in their day, 
and just a", todav, Gandhi has, and Patel 
and ’Seliru and Madam Naidu and all the 
patriotic men and women who are strolling 
to win freedom for India. 


iw, lue enemies Ot l ame 
set afioat many evil stones about him, with 
the atm of injuring hts reputation But it is 
gratifying to be able to 'ay that all of them 
hare been carefully examined by students of 
his life, with the result of proving beyond i 
refulaUon that not one is true in any sense 
l^t » blot d hu nonJ chiraoto 

OGeoflh. rtonci that has bee, eclated 
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most vriclcly by “ortliodox” religious ptilpiU 
and prc««, is, tint %\hcn lie cunc to tlie end 
of Ills life lie realized the “iMckcdness” of 
Ills “iiifidelit>” and‘Stlieisra” and hn 
in writing his 'Age of Rcison/ and “died in 
remorse and agoni, cursing God ’ 

Although tins storj Ina been repented 
thousands of times, and continues to be told 
today fn unintelligent communities, the most 
thorough mvcstigation prosed from the first 
that there was no tnitli in it, but that he 
died as he had Used, glad that he had been 
able to giv c to the world all his writings, 
T'lic Age of Reason’ with the rest, comforted 
by his belief in God and in immortahty, and 
falling asleep m perfect peace 


Therts 18 much more to be sild, that will 
neatr lose it? interest to humanity, uboilt 
Thomas Paine, that might) foe oft)raonj, 
that xniglitv friend of God, man and human 
freedom I I cannot better close than by 
quoting two of Ills 93 ) ing?, which arc so fine 
that I wish thc) might be inscribed in letters 
of gold o\ tf the entrance to every church 
and temple and mosque and every legislative 
hall and goaernment building in the avorld 
The) arc these 

Any system of theolo^f that shoots Iho mind 
of s child cannot be a true sfstem " 

The world is luf country and to do good u 
my religion ’ 


A PLANET AND A STAR 

By NAGENDRANATH GUPTA 


T he little man looked perplexe I nn I nns 
wered There is no provision m law for 
such nn offence’ 

‘l thought so for whoever heard of & man 
Qving ? But there is a penalty for unauthorized 
entrnneo into the ciCv 

‘Yea but the entrance mu>t bo made secretlv 
or by scaling the wall There is nothing «aid 
nbout entering the city m open broadlight by 
flying tbrougn the sky It muat be proveil that 
they wpre hiding or attempting to run away' 

‘C.1II the guard who fir«t saw them' 

The gunrl was called He admiited that 
there was nothing surreptitious or secretive about 
our movementa and we made wo attempt to 
escape or evade arrest The Commander In' ked 
ut the officer who gUred at u<», hut the littla 
tnan «hook his head, and in«ignificant looking as 
he wa«, his opinion could not be ignored Thc 
Commander asked m a helpless way, ‘What is to 
be done ? • 

The little man tapped his book and «enten 
tiou«ly declared, ‘As there is no provision for 
any ofitnee committed in the air they most be 
let off 

The officer who had brought us in was funoos 
but bad to control his temper ‘If the city is 
mvnded by an army through the nir are we to 
remain passive 'pectntora ’ he asked 

indignantly 

The little man withered him by a look. ‘Gan 
you go beyond the law ? was all that ho said 
The officer had nothing more to say 


Then Manichi procecdetl to turn the tables 
upon OUT captors Tie siid in nn nggnevefl tone, 
‘We hivo commiUul no offence and still wo 
have been nrrestcal and brought Hero ’ 

The officer was obiurito ‘You have not 
entcrel the city lawfully and »o you are guilty 
of tre«pas«,’ he saiii 

The Cotnmmder still looked puzzled and eaul 
The law is silent about trespaaa through the air' 
The little man nodded his head and nddeil. 
Besides, they have come m quite openly and 
do pot seem to have nn> designs ngamet the city' 
‘Of eour c not,’ confirmed Maruchi, ‘we are 
peaceful travellers and have come ns friends We 
have thc highe<*t regard for the law and the 
disiinguiahcd Commander of the White City' 

Ah’ pwawk C-onimauder ‘•Vnnt 

alters the aspect of the whole matter You are 
free to go where you please,’ 

The ofScet and Kis men looketl crestfallen 
‘\\ here are we to go ?’ a«ked Maruchi ‘We 
are atraugers here and do not know where to go, 
and may unwiltmgly offend against 'ome other 
law’ 

The little man promptly came to our help 
and «aid, ‘I shall take you to the guest house' 
Mnruchi was concerned about our machine and 
inquired about it. 

*It IS quite safe,' replied the officer The 
park has been placed out of bounds for the 
public and the entrance js guanled It is not 
safe for the citizens to go near that dangerou* 
machine ’ 
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“AYhnt’s that ? inqmre<l the CitnraaDfJer 
The officer related his experience and saiil he 
had “x narrow e'cape. ‘But the=e men he added, 
pointing towanls us are not hurt by touching 
iheir m'xchme The> tnu t be roagicrans ’ 

The Commander n= ented but he would ask 
no questions that savoured of curiosity We 
all came out of the room accompanierl by the 
little man Th« officer and his men went one 
way and we went another led by our brisk little 
guide He was apparently an important person, 
for people 'oluted him and made way for nim os 
he waiketl on with ^laruchi bv his side the rest 
of us following clo“e behind He chuckled and 
grinned whde tdkmg to Alaruchu But for me ' 
he was saying ‘you would never have got off’ 
'Really V Harnehi glanced keenly at him. 
‘Without a doubt. It does not matter whether 
you come from the sky or burrowed your way 
out of the ground You have come into the «ty 
in an irregular way and that is enough to 
convict you But the big fellows here are fools 
and I did not want you to be punished for 
I «aw there was nothing wrong with you. 

‘We are very grateful to you but what would 
have been our punishment if we had been found 
guilty ? 

‘Oh, you would have b«n lacked up and 
perhaps forgotten.’ 

You mean to say they would have imprisoned 
US for life ? 

It IS not put in that way But no one is 
set at liberty without n fresh order and without 
a temiudct no such onler may be pas e<L 

But this IS dreadful How can people be 
condemned to lifelong imprisonment for a tnvial 
offence ’ 

‘\ou see nobody minds f®*" the citiiens we 
rarely punished anil it is only occa«ionally that 
a suspicious sCrunger is sent to prison and no 
one asks what be^mes of him ' 

I spoke for the first time If we 'tay here 
we may be taken up on some other ebtr-e. 

>0 fear You are quite «afe. They will not 
touch you if you knock a mao s head (bough 
you do not look like quarrelsome people Thev 
have seen I am on your side an I they will 
never interfere with you again. 

The guest house was a large square builbag 
with a number of «quve rooms. There were 
very few guests or vi itora and our guide a«kcd 
ns to occupy any rooms we liked. Marucbi 
m“nlioned that one of our number had been 
left behind in the machine and sboull be •ent 
for The Lttle man ofiered to go and call him 
if one of us woull accompany him. I agreed 
to go with him and the two of us went back to 
the pack and found the entrance and the inienor 
guanlc'k On Ihe wav my guide asked me mmy 

E '«t ons an I I found that he was more cunous 
n the other people we had seen Ue waiketl 
round the michine an 1 peered at it with much 
curiosity, taking good care however [not to touch 
34-2 


It. I called Jtabor who came down and looked 
at my companion I exphined briefly what hid 
happened and how the little man had proved our 
friend Nabor greeted him with a smile and 
shook hauls with him at which our litde friend 
seemed to be surprised. We learned subsequently 
that tbe shaking of hands was unknown 'n the 
White City 1 had found out that the name of 
the little man was Yoke and the Commander 
was called Camboro I explained to Yoko that 
as he was our friend it was perfectly safe for 
him to touch the raa'hine and even to go inside. 
We persuaded him to climb into the machine 
and showed him ®ome of the wonders of it and 
let him hear a few bars of very soft music 
He was delighted and promised to keep what he 
had “^en secret When coming out of the park 
be stopped for a minute and told the guards 
th.at he bad satisfied himself that the machine 
was (embte an I no man unless be nosses^ed 
our powers and migic could take hold of the 
macbme and live. The guards eyed us askance 
and vehemently protested that they did not 
want even to look at tbe cursed thing and would 
not allow anyone to enter the garaen As we 
left them and pis ed on Yoko winked at us 
and chuckled silently Your machine is now 
perfectly safe be told us ‘for no one will even 
think of going near it. , 

Yoko was voluble and «poke to us freely 
about the \\hice City and the people Imag 
in It Camboro was the head of tbe civil 
government as well as of the guards who 
represented the police and the army The in 
babitaots of the W bite Oty were very exclusive 
and considered ell other people inferior to them 
They bod no cunoeity because they had nothing 
to learn from other ^ple They had heard of 
other countries and cities but they seldom 
travelled as they were firmly convitic^ there was 
nothin? worth seeing out-ide their own city If 
there was any occa ion to go ehewhere they 
came back with a heightened notion of themselves 
and their own city They lived practcally in a 
fool a pvrndi'O and were both happy and proud 
m their own way There was no incentive to 
aJvsncement becaure they did not con«ider any 
ether people superior to them'elves. They did 
not covet anything beyonl what they po««e«se(i 
bec^u e they believed there was nothing better 
to be ha I anywhere el>e. Such a “fate of mind 
had it» advantages as well as disadvantages It 
was UQ advantage that there was no unrest, no 
cup Jity to drive them to seize the property of 
Olhets, but It was a di tinct disadvantage to miss 
the urge of endeavour and the constant effort for 
progtw But koko was a wide-awake shrewd 
little fellow who was under no delusions. He 
bad travelled a great deal had «een many 
pwpj^ *od many lands and «poke contemptuous- 
ly of tte people of his own city Of Camboro 
he h-ul already spoken freely "Set a fooJ, he 
scoffeil, *m authority over a lot of other tools an I 
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nil will iro well so lonjr as some one with his of the houeo Midi tl^ exterior for it was 

wits about liim IS there to pull the wires/ nnl ho lmlliantl> lishteil nn>l wo passetl thro«3h 

chuctldl n'^am soundlessly The little mnnikm Fevorinirffe nwins contimmpr proims of people 

nnennnv of both scxos cn}:n?c.l III nnimatdl conTrr-ition. 

On our rc^tnrn to the guest house wo inquired moving about, or sitting round low t->hles 

from Yolvo whether wo would he fiUoweil to ph>ing irimcs of dianw rh’j seawly lookdl 

move about freely in the city and whether there at us and even the women <li«pl«ye<i no turio- 

were laws restricting the mosements of strangers «ity Aoho etoerwl us pi»t these- knots of 

A'oko smiled m Ins cj meal way and said that people now anl a^in exchanging n silent 
the cuards were never happier than when nod until wo found oiir«elves m a room ot 

interferin'’ with strangers ‘But this will stop moderate sire with nnni rous strange looking 

th< m ’ he^aihlcd taking out a am ill s, her jewel mu«ioi! insirumonts mnged along the walls 

designed like a star and placing it m tho naiuls There was onl> a woman sitting in that room 

of Maruchi ‘This will give you tho freeilom of with her fingers phjing idly with the strings 

the city Whenever ) ou are stopped or queslione 1 of an instrument looking like n guiur 
you have only to show this and you will be The woman was very beautiful, 8Uatue»iuo and 
permitted to go your way and no questions will stitelv with her heal proudly poised upon a 
be asked Since, however you are entire neck of dariling whiteness She was wearing 

strangers and do not know arherc to go it will rich clothes hut no orniments beyond a clasp, 
be better for jou to go out tonight with me and which flished m the light round her throat 
see Fomelhing’ She emileil a welcome on seeing Yoko nnil said 

Maruchi thanked him and inquiretl if he m clear musical voice, ‘Welcome Yoko, the moro 

intended to take us to «ome pheo of amusement %o li'aruisc 5 ou come hero so rnrelj ’ 

‘You will see’, was the cryptic reply of Yoko ‘Cires of State mii»t pleml f"r me os my 

He sent for the man m charge of tho gue«t excuse,’ answered Ycko spreading out his “rms 

house told him that we were his friends and and shrugging his shoulders with a twisted anti 


should be well treated and that we were to 
shown to his house after dinner 

Yoko went away and we went into our rooms 
■where we washed and cleaned ourselves and 
rested a little before going m to dinner 

Orion whimsically declared What promised 
to be an adventure lias turned out a very tame 
affur Ganimet would have enjoyed a night m 


added Maruchi 

Gauimet scowled, ‘\\e would not have parted 
jmpany in any case.’ 

We laughed Nabor was grumbling ‘The 


comical smile 

Tho woman look him seriously ‘What you 
eav m jest 1 take os sooth,’ sniQ she, ‘for the 
nflairs of the city are in your bands nn<I the 
pompous figureheads would look foolish without 
your help ’ 

Yoko raised his finger in warning jYou 
must not speak lightly of the great ones These 
walls even these m«t^ument^ have ears’ 

‘So have you and >our friends whom I never 
flaw liefore A woman’s tongue is her armour 
and her enemy ’ 

‘Wisely said, my Etola. queen of the art 
that enchants the heart Thc'e my friends are 


company 1 

machine is my prison,’ he grous^ ^ou may go strangers who arrive 1 this afternoon and have 
where you please hut I cannot de«ert niy post' narrowly escaped imprisonment for trespass’ 

‘Oh, come, Nabor’ chaffed Mamchi ‘you have Etola turned to u\ ‘Sirs, how was that?’ 
had as good a time as any of us. How about Maruchi laughed pleasantly ns lie answered, 

the sports at Sipn’ *We made the mistake of flying into the city 

We laughed heartily as the memory of the instead of entering hy one of the gates’ 
recent past stirred within us Etola was frankly curious and 'we learned 

afterwards that she was not an inhibitint of 
the ^Vhlte City but had been living tliere for 
After dinner one of the men employed at the some years She was greatly interested when 

guest house accompanied us to tlie bouse in she heard of our flying machine and admired 

which Yoko lived It was an unpretentious oar pluck and skill in having flown into the 

modest building situated m a lane off the mam city like birds At the request of "loko she 

street hlaruchi knocked at the closeil door played on several instruments and we found 

which was opened immediately by Yoko himself her to be an accomplished musician though the 
who closed the door from outside and a«ked our music did not resemble anything we had heard 
guide to return to the guest house Then he before. Then she sang with great feeling n 

walked briskly with us through seywil narow number of songs which movetl us strangely 


and devious alley® and “topped in front 
large building dimly lighted on the outside A 
man standing near the door barred our entrance 


though we did not understand either the words 
or the tunes After listening to her for about 
hour we took leave, Maruchi thanking her 


but Yoko muttered a few words and the man at warmly on our behalf Yoko showeil u* some 
3 stood aside to let us pass. The interior other rooms where gambling 
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the «r>en and ■Komp* -jib^orbed tn the game and 
CTeiyone utxJcr eupprc^sed escitemenl. Young 
and old "were all there, the older people being 
kecoT than the yeung ones. There were no 
dice or card's anything like a rouletlle tabl^ 
and the playrs were u-ing curious little toys, 
email loops of meUl, and shining halls lor the 
games. The^e were placed in a heap and a 
pUyer would phee noth hands on the heaj^ 
draw out eorae and eorer them with the bands 
the other players being required to goese the 
number and nature of the* ebjects. ifo«l of the 
games were very simple and did not show much 
ingenuity -or skill, but tne players were mtent 
On their play and money was freelv changing 
hand'* They u«e only white metal for the 
coins which were shaped like squares. 

Coming out Yoko remarked that it was not 
late and we might see something more before 
we retired for the night lYe were ipiite 
agree ible anl Yoko led u» to what was eraWntly 
the unJerwwhl of the city It was a perfect 
mare of winding lanes dimly lighted, with 
suspicious looking ilWressed men and women 
prowling about and tomeUmes halting to peer 
at us Yoko was axplainmg to us that the 
people liTiog in this neighbourhood were bay 
and sloyenly, and it was impossible to (ret them 
to stick to vorL There was not much actual 
<nme on account of the ri^ilance of the 
Authorities but the devil always Bods work 
for laiy hands and tliat was the danger People 
IB charge of the city were thinking of getting 
nd of this obnoxious element by driving it out 
but if the 0 TsgHlHods rose la a body u would 
mesn something tike a pitched battle and that 
was why the governor and his advisers were 
hesitating to ie«ort to extreme mea ure« 
tvi leotly the White City was not wholly so 
white as it looked. 

We came to a halt in front of a low iloor 
at whah hoko knocked in a particiifir fashion, 
repeating the knocks after a while The door was 
openei! ^owly an I carefully by two men who'e 
facca couli not Im> iven as they stood back in 
(he dark eatnince koko bad to answer several 
questions before we were admitted Behind ua 
tiie dotx was clo'cl and barred and then we 
groped and stumbled beh nd the two men 
through a ilark pa««ago till we cane to along 
low room <1 inly lighted by a few cheap lamps 
A« we enU-ml one of the men who had opened 
.ilflrt* ilgiKW juvnlha” ilnnvr wibLah wr>. diorgrug" 
from the roof and this shed a better light than 
tho other flictcriug lamp'^ There were ‘cveral 
group'* of men and women in different parts 
of the room tilking loudly and gc«ticiilating 
vehcnienly Thtrc was a sudden hush as we 
came in and several of them stared at na 
su4p>ieioiial\ ‘'ome of them left ibeir seata and 
surrov.n ieil us. They were an evil lookang and 
evilsnwjling lot and ^lanichi nudged me and 
whi*p«re4 whether we bad been wi'e in coming 


to each a pltce AVe looked at Yoko and 
noticed that he was perfectly cool, nonchalant, 
with a “lightly amu-cd “mile at the corner 
of hi9 lips. Our party looked so different from 
tlu crowd m that room that their suapiciousness 
was quite ju»tified The man who had lighted 
tho lamp appeared to be the owner of the 
premises and he “poke sharply and briefly in 
some argot used by them to the men who had 
eurround^ us and they returned to th«ir seats 
at once What was going on in the room 7 
If the people there were giunbltng they 
use I BO devices that we could see beyond 
pieces of string which they juggled and 
t«i<ted round tbeir fingers and hands There 
was very little money to change hands but the 
players kail a few small coins which were being 
CiOD<taRd% won and lost The strings were being 
coiled into various fanta“tic shapes wth wonder- 
ful dexterity and rapidity and then the players 
compared what they had done and the most 
skilful player won The women were winning 
as oftra as the men and there were shrieks of 
delight and shout# of wonder whenever any 
stnng wa« fashioned into a psrticuhrly queer 
shape. Th« whole thin®’ looked extremely Billy, 
but the players looked upon it as the fine«t game 
ever inventeil One ot the men looped and 
twi ted his “tring into a peculiar ‘hope and held 
It up round his finger to elicit admiration One 
of the women sneered and sni^red and the 
onan ffiru«t his hsnds under her no«e She 
promptly boxed Ins ears and there was an 
uproar which was only allayed by the “tern 
threats of the ma«ter of the house \Ae left the 
pi'vre shortly afle^^r■ml^ 


AS we were pacing a aarK Jane we noticed 
two figure* lurking m the shadows and as we 
approached they rushed out with hands uplifted 
and grn piag “omething that flashed for a 
moment even m tho dark and attieked Yoko 
Quick as n cit Yoko leaped to one side and struck 
heavily at the head of the man with what looked 
like a loaded life-pre'erver The man dropped 
with a grunt and the other was struegim,; m 
•he besr grasp of Ganmiet, wl o twisted his arm 
iinta be cried out m agony and dropped Ins 
kn.fc, and wns pinioned and held Wp!e«s 
loko, cool as cucumber pulled out a horn and 
blew It and in a few moments hslfa-dozeu 
watehmen came up running swinging lanleras 
Md c-irryiDg short heavy clubs The mm who 
^ lailen was pulled' up to hi* feet without 
emmoni lie looked dsred and “tared «tKp,cilv 
about bini and the two of them were sccurelv 

fl K 1 "1 ® and 

Bi h^ It m their faces an ! calmlv said, • \h. 

myfnead* I thought so kou wanted to pay 
me out for the “tnpes you got for robbing a 
' ■1.^“* ^ eaidy enught and I shall 

^ that you are put away m safe keeping long^ 
Ihm you will ike- Turning to the i^en of e 
witch he added, ‘Lock these men up 
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night ninl bring them up before the Comnnnder 
tomorrow’ He willed on with in to the piest 
hou«e ns if nothing had Inppenefl We were 
filled with admiration for this little mm, Irnive 
as a lion re'ourccfiil, even tempered He mide 
light of this ugly incident It wtis iterj nrely, 
he explained, that men m nuthoritj were nlticL- 
ed and it would be nece^^ary to make an 
example of the«e men Still he hid to be very 
careful and to be always on the look out for 
trouble Ho thanked Ganimet for his timely 
help and promi«ed to meet us again While 
taking his leave he end the city was quite safe 
and we could move about freely and might be 
interested m what we "iw He refused our ofler 
to iccompanv him to his hou'O and went nwav 
whistling though music did not seem to be 
among liis accomplishments 

The next morning we first went to the park 
where we had left out machine ind found that 
the guard posted at the gate would not allow 
anyone to enter Our entrance was birred at 
fir t, but when Maruchi expliinecl tint the thing 
belonged to ui ind took out the tili«min gi'cn 
to him by Yoko there was no further difficulty 
and the guards stepped aside to let us pass 
into the garden We found the Mundamus just 
IS we hid left it for no one had ventuteil to go 
near it aher what had befallen the officer of 
the guard The rest of the morning was spent 
in wandering about the city without any definite 
purpose As on the previous evening we noticed 
that the inhabitants were singularly free from 
the failing of curiosity Hardly anjone turoeil 
his head to look at us though we were dres«ed 
somewhat differently from the citizens of the 
White City There were shops along the road 
Side, m which all kmd^ of articles were being 
sold We looked at some of them and were 
greatly puzzed by a number of things of which 
we did not know the use We had brought n 
lot of gold and silver com with us but the=e 
were of no u«e on this planet At Sipn however, 
the Damato hal given us «ome money of their 
currency in exchange for part of our gold not 
because it vas of any use but becan=e it would 
be presen ed as a curiosity in the State collection 
Orion picked out a few odd looking trinkets 
and Ganimet was bent upon acquiring n formid 
able looking bludgeon with a head shaped 
like a hideous gargoyle We tendered Sipn 
money for the price of the articles selected The 
shop keeper looked su'piciousiy at the money, 
turned the coins over in his palm, rang them 
on a shte of stone and accepted it only when 
It was evplaiueil to him with much difficulty 
that wo were strangers from Sipri 

On returning to the gue«t hou«e we were 
told that we were wanted to give evidence m la«t 
night’s affiir before the Commander and we 
would have to attend nt the same place where 
we had been taken after our arrest There were 
a couple of guards waiting to escort us Tl>“re 


wns A innrkeil change m their (Tcmcanottr nnd 
th<^ silutcil us respectfully on onr nrrivnL Wo 
were told that the charge against the two men 
arresteil overnight could not lie decided without 
our evidence and the Commander was waiting 
for «« There was much satisfaction in the 
thought of keeping the great man waiting nnd 
we did not nt all hurry over our breakfast 
Now that we had Yoko for our friend we could 
afford to snap our fingers at the tm goils of 
the White City We proceedel leisurely to the 
budding in which the Commander was holding 
his Court nnd were met by Yoko bimself at the 
entrance There was n look of frightened horror 
on his face but there was nloo the familiar merry 
twinkle m hia eyes ‘The Commander is fuming 
with impatience ’ he said, ‘and he may order your 
heads to be cut off nt once’ 

The taciturn nnd usually silent Orion — a habit 
he had grown since we had left the monastery at 
Oya— war ^'poVesTfian ‘Onr beads are fttwi 
set an onr shoulder®,’ he drawled with a proud 
movement of his magnificent head, ‘and we hurry 
for no man ’ 

*1112111, 0 King,’ Answered Yoko, with n mock 
bow, the Commander must be told that men 
who fly through the air must be great men m 
their own country ’ 

And he led us into the presence 
The Commander was reclining in his «eftt 
with a look of offended impatience There were 
gevcrel officers and merv of the guanl, 
officer who had nrre«ted us frowned ns he ®aw 
MS coming in The two prisoners were standing 
m a corner well guarded They were shock headed, 
shaggy browed logues m disreputable clothoa 
with shifty eyes that were roving round the 
room 

The Commander angrily said, *We have been 
kept xmitmg by the strangers who should have 
been here an hour ago' 

Yoko entered upon a lengthy explanation on 
our behalf He said it was obvious to anyone 
that we were great men in our country and were 
entiUcil to be treated with consideration wherever 
we went We had mastered the secret of the 
aiT and could have easily left the White City 
in our Hying chariot if i\e were so minded It 
was because we were bonourablo men that we 
had obeyed the summons to give evidence in ihia 
ca®o A delay of an hour was nothing 

So flattering nnd flambovant was the language 
that Yoko used m respect of us that I felt I was 
blushing under my tan Maruchi and Orion 
ivere looking uncomfortable, Ganimet was shifting 
his feet nnd Nnbor was trying hard to stifle a 
gnn 

Camboro was like clay m the skilful hands 
ot Yoko His brow cleared nnd he said, ‘Welk 
well let us proceed with the case.’ 

Yoko tojd his «tory m his own way with 
many fringes nnd flourishes There was a sudden 
glenm of suspicion in the Commander’s ejes 
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anil he ftshetU TN'hat were you doing in such a 
place so late at night?’ 

‘Oh ’ repheil Yoko waving his hand airily, *1 
was ju«t strolling round with our distinguished 
Tiaitors here «howing them some night scenes’ 

‘But surely you could have taken them to 
■cleaner parts of the city ’’ 

•^Ve were having a look round and took m the 
■filthy along with the clean ’ 

'And you «ay you knocked down one of jour 
assailants your«elf These are hig ruffians anl 
you do not look like a giant ’ 

“I am small hut 1 am tough, and I do not 
think much of big men I could easily lay-out 
any of the guards or officers here.' And Yoko 
glared ferociou«lj at the officer who had arTe*ted 

“I protest,' cried the officer, Sgainst the insult.' 
*rut, tut,’ ®aid tl\e Commander "wheTe is the 
insult? You have only to out with him to prove 
who IS the better man Shall I adjourn the 
court for half an hour ? 

‘1 am ready ’ was the prompt reioinder ol 
Toko 

But the officer declined the proposal on the 
ground that it was not in keeping with his 
dignity Bo the trial of etrength felt through 
and the trial in hand proceeded 

Oanimet wa* callwl forward as the capturer 
of the •ccond mivrcant Camboro «canneil his 
breadth of ahoullers and thitkne*« of wn«i3 
with approval ‘Here is one’ he ob«eraed ‘about 
whose capability no question need be a«ke<l I 
«houU like to have him in mv own guard’ 
‘Nothing doing’ mutteretl Ganimet 
‘IVhat IS he saying?' asked the obese aod 
su«pKKius Commander 

‘fie «ays he thanks you for your kindne«s, 
but be ha« to work in our machine and cannot 
be sptireil,’ ®ai 1 ^laruehi with courteous and 
smooth mendacity 

All of us bore tcatimonr to the unprovoked 
and murderous attack on k oko though we d d 
not give any details of the two places we had 
viaitcd The two accu*«l men were a<ked if they 
hal anything to «aT m their defence ami they 
told a rambling «tory about their being innocent 
They 'aid the re-il as-ailants had e'caped and as 
they happined to be pa«ing by at the lime thev 
were seized and charged with the assault It 
was a cock and bull 'tory that was false and 
unreliable on the f.ice. nf.if..,aniLihe. *jra.»na?i- 
wen, promptlv sentence.! to long terms of impri- 
sonment Thes were removeil at once and 
Camboro hand omcly thanked us all and Ganimet 
in particular for the ready and effective a«'i«t 
ance given to Yoko who was an invaluable 
pumic 'ervant The Commander sgreetl with 
lofco that we mu't bo men of consequence in 
our own country and we had invented a machine 
of which no one had ever heard before He 
inviteij us to vi it him at the Governor’s palace 
and aho honoured ns by espie«5iDg a desire to 


witness e flight of our machine It was an un- 
heirf of conces'ion to curiosity and we looked 
duly impressed Not to do thing* by half Camboro 
tamed towards the officer who had arrested us 
and said. ‘You made a grave error of judgment 
in arresting the«e distinguished strangers who, 
m the short time they have been in the Mbite 
Ci^, have rendered an important service to the 
*?tate by coming to the help of our trusted 
adviser at a time of grave penl and by way of 
an amende you should give them every help 
they may require nnd see that the) are not 
molested by 'uch men as have jii't met their 
de-<?rt«’ 

The officer looked crestfallen but promi ed 
to do as he was bid koko was openly trium 
phant and the Commander s fat face was wreathed 
ID smiles as we bowed ourselves out of the 

After this we had a gorgeous time IIor«es 
were brought for us to ride and chariots to drive 
in and we found a couple of guards in attendance 
whenever we went out on foot Hand'ome 

E resents of fruits and various dainties were sent 
y Yoko whom we met very often and the 
officer anvious to make amcDiU for his mistake 
Me were bidden to a State reception given by 
the Governor »nd saw men resplendent in fine 
dresses and stately dan«s with curious ornaments 
and flowing costumes But the whole function 
was chilling in the extreme The women were 
not vivacious and the men were 'tiffnecLed and 
looked about with a stony stare The weakness 
of curiosity being ab'Cnt no one looked at us 
Even the younger women were high browed 
high nosed creatures who neither smiled nor 
giggled. As the Commander received ua with, 
some distinction and much conlialiiy a few 
• eyelids were lifted for a moment but no one 
would permit himself to bo curtou* on any 
account It was either a habitual repression of a 
natural feeling or a seti'e of false pri le Yoko 
was moving about la the crowd with hiS amused 
cynical «mile exchanging a wonl here and a nod 
there, putting out of countenance some particular- 
ly gmve-lookiag per-onage with a light ge't or a 
provoking remark He came up to us and the 
expression on hi- face changed to genuine pleasure 
“I am gUd.’ he said to find some real men 
among the*e 'tuck up marionette' If you fire 
» cracker between their feet they will not jump 
anl if you make a ipke they will. newr. sea. 
the point I really believe that if you make 
faces at them they will think you are pajing 
them n compliment If you tisk them they will 
tell you that they are the !a«t and be't proilucts 
of creation and there is nothing like the M hue 
City anywhere But you may be amused to 
meet eoine of these people Como along” 

He piloted us to where a tall, middle-aged 
lady was standing with a handsome youn" 
woman, evidently her daughter, by her side Yoko 
introduced na ’Aladame,' he said, ‘the'e are 
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famous and intrepid travellers who have down 
trough the air to the White City and lhe> me 
my good friends ’ 

The fro ted look on the elder lady's face 
never thawed The younger looked at ««» ter 
eye"* rented for a moment on the faces of Maruchi 
and Orion and then they remained fixed on 
the floor 

Reilly ?’ ®aid the senior lady, T atr glid 
these gentlemen find plea«ure in travelling 
though I thint tnvelling mu«t be very tire«omfc 
One lacks a hundred things that are found at 
home. \ou «iy your friends fly through the air 
but I do not see their wings’ 

Yoko did not permit him«elf to laugh oul- 


nght He replied, ‘JIadame, they are not birds. 
Thej fly in a chnriot which is a niichine’ 

‘Ah, I ®ee,’ siid the lady with much convio- 
tion, ht Is the machine that flie- It is not the 
•same tlung as men flying' 

So far she had not addres'ed a word to any 
one of U3, ind the other lidy wa® silent as a 
mute 

Maruchi broke the ice by «aying, Tfou are 
right, madime The machine flies and came® 
us m Its flight. Travel has its di-icomforts but 
all cannot be ®o fortunate ns to live in the 
White Citj ’ 

Tlie rocther beamed, the daughter stirred and 
her lips parted in a smile. Jlaruchi was ir- 
rc^ietible ns a courtier 


BENGAL OFFICIAL LIST OF THE DEPRESSED CLASSES 


llhe fcllowing tnemorandum on the Bengal GoTcrn 
menl 8 list of scheduled (depressed) castes has been 
sent to the Reforms OQicer to the Gorernment of 
IknEnl by the Executive Coinniittco of the Indian 
A8"ocialion —Editor M 

1 The A«'Ociation at the outset desires to 
make it clear that m submitting this memorandum 
It m no waj accepts the justice or correcine«3, 
either of the Premier s Communal Award or of the 
Poona Pact 

2. The A«®o<.iation points out that the Census 

Reports the parts printed, have not bmn 

mad* avail ibic to the public and m the absence 
of such niitcriils the A®«ociation has b»n 
greatly handicapped in ®ubinitting this memo* 
randum 

3. The A«®ociilion liega to point out that 
the tests of ‘ Untoucliihiluy ns lud down by the 
Indian rranchne Coniniittec in paragraph 28C 
of their Report which are in genend accord with 
the instructions of the Ctn«us Commissioner as 

K intoil out in parngnph 2S7, are clear and 
;icil and follow a definite principle It should 
tln.re{oro be accepted b> iho Ciovernincnt of 
B ngnL In panigmph 4 of the abose Resolution 
the Government of Ikngol siy that they are 
pall fled “that Ikngal is one of the Provinn® in 
winch the niplicition of the general mkrti of 
uiitouchnbibty woull re ult m a lUfimtion ^of 
depros-ed clas'i'l iinsuiUblc to the eneciil 
comUuons of the Province Hut the R<so!ulion 
IS piknt (IS to what the special conditions of 
Heiigal are winch render the gcneril critena of 
untondiiihihty unsuiUhle, or m what respects the 
above cnlcrii cannot lie appliol to Bengal. Tho 
Governnunl give no reason whatever for including 
ceruin ca«t< s in the Sibediile, nor is tbire any 
indicntion of any principle un lerlying tlit Ii«t. 

4 . It mav U nuntioiiod, that ns appears from 
paragraph 2*1* of their Report the Indian Fran- 
chiM CAniniitUa' n.-Lr<l tho local GovLinnient to 
ml mit a li-n of ca>tes and suli-ci^tvs which in 
lh«r opinion are dipressol in Bengal, having 


regard to the criteria of untouchabdity and 
unapproachability The GKivernm^nt of Bengal 
submitted a list of deprc«sed das e«, as set out 
m Vol ll, Indian Franchise Committee’s Report 
pp 220-21 as «ub equentlj amended by telegram 
In «o <loing they never objected to the application 
of the enterm hid down b> the Indian lTiinclii«e 
Committee (hereinafter, for brevity, referred to as 
the said criteriii) nor did they make out tho «aid 
criteria were in any wiiy unsuiUible to the special 
conditions of Bengal. It is therefore a n atter ot 
«urpn e that the Government should now come 
forwanl with the objections raised m p'lrasrmp** 

4 of tho Re«olulion after an interval of t^o 

E ar^ The As«ociation submits tint it J9 too 
te to rol^e this objection and that the ®aid 
crilen v ®hQuld be applied though the application 
of the laid criteria m Bengal may result m a 
very email number of ca«tes being indudetl 
under the ben i of depre'^ed classes 

5 The A««ociaIion further •‘ubinits tint the 
It t of Scliedulcvl Ca'tes ^refenred to, for brevity’s 
sake, as the slid li't) is illogical unacientific and 
without any underlying principle. The said li®t 
infer «/(« includes tribes and cartes beyond tbe 
pale of llmdunm, but the said tribes and castes 
according to the rules followed by t' e On®us 
Commissioners should lie oxcludevl (sec panigniph 
2S7 page 111 of tho Reportl It further include® 
Mo'lems ns cxpl lined m the parigraph below 
The said li«t al o incIuJi.3 aboriginal tribes which 
ncconiing to nil principle and precedent, should 
have been cxcludeit therefrom 

C* As poinUd out above tho list include* 
Mo lem* IIS (1) Dholn (2) llahkhor fj) Kan 
<4) I^dbegi f.) I'lisi and (b) Beiiiyn. In the 
Cvn«us Rejwrt, 1891. Vol III, at page 270 it >9 
pointcvl out tint tho Dhobis who are Mu*-ilmins 
are practienlly a cisu, thit rialv inimi.a oiit«iJe 
lU own liaiits nml ihiir occupition »*, umkr the 
influeneo of ilindu i It-is, regnnlci us an unclean 
one, nnl other Mu«sniman* dtclint to give them 
their daughters in mimage As further jwintnil 
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out m the Census Report o£ 1901, VoL VL 
pirt I, Bengal the socnl rani of the Massalman 
Dhoba U very low and no other class of Muha- 
tnmadin will eat in his hou-e The Halalkhor is 
a class of Muhammadan Jlehtars (See Census of 
India 1901, Vol VI, B’ural, Part I, Report by 
E. A. Giik P 310) The Kaas are a very low 
caste of Mussulman musicians aim to the Dorns , 
they are mostly workers in *teel who repur 
umbrellas make fish hools, etc. Isee above report 
p MSI The Lalbegi is a class of Muhammadan 
sweepers supposed to have come from Upper 
Indio. Their religious rites are portly lliniln 
and partly Muhammadan (above Report, Vo! IL 
p 3). The Pasi is a Dravulion c»ste of Bihar 
and there are Alussalman Po-,is (above Report. 
P 167). The Bsdijas are a class of degrided 
iluhammadons who are not allowed the use of 
mosque or burial ground and regarded bv M «ha* 
mmadans in much the sime light as are Chamirs 
by Hindus (Census Report 1901, Vol VI, 
Idengal p. 413) 

7 The said li«t, as pointed out above includes 
aboriginal and «emi aboriginal tribes Thisi» wholly 
unwarranted. The Indian Franchi'e C>mmiitee in 
their Report VoL I, chap XII. paras 339 43 are of 
opinion that “it is of themate<t''imporUincethalthe 
intercstsof the people, who “live a Ule entirely apart 
from the rest of the population of India -bouhl 
be protcctcil by effective representations m the 
council or if this is not possible, by <ome other 
arrangements m the new Oonrtiiuuon ’ The 
Indian Franchise Committee accept the view 
“that the aboriginals are an entirely di<tmct 
community from the depres'ed cl-iases” and that 
“under no circum<taneee ehould the two commu- 
nities be amalgamated for purposes of represen 
tation ” The Association to point out that 
this IS esactlv what Is sought t> be done by 
lumping together depre«-^ cLu-ess and nbonginu 
tnb^ in the <aid Ii-t. 

8. 8o far as the Association is able to make 
out. the said li^t conCiius the following aboriginal 


(1) Bhmniali (2) Bhuiya (3) Bhumij (4) B nd (5> 
Dorn (6) Garo (7) llajing (S) Ho (9) Knnilh (10) 
Khani 111) Koch (12) Kon (131 ifal (14) AliJlih 
(I'i) Malpaharn (16) Alech (17) Munds (18) Orion 
(ID) Paliya (20) Rabha (21) Rajwar (22) SantiL 
The number of the«e ubonginal tribes, 
according to the Cen«u-» of 1931. is 523^(07 
The Ao^ocmtion is emphatically of opinion 
Cthistf siVcjuih,' do evciho’eu' from ifi® «,iij fist 

9 In pamgraph 4 of the Resolution it has 
been sUted that the •aid li*t has been prepared 
on the hx«is of the «ocial and political baeVw^* 
ne«3 of tho-^s castes and the necessity of 
securing for them special representation m order 
to protect their micre^ts Bat m the opinion 
of the Association the said li t contains cartes 
who are by their education and enligbteameut 
in no way backward. The Nama^udra com- 
munity is an instance m point. This caste is 


advanced in education and is on the same 
footiitg as tho Sahas who are no longer regarded 
as a depressed cLass The Namasudra com- 
munity IS well represented in the service’, 
professions and in tho Legiditures In fict, 
the Namasudra community during the Census 
of 1911 petitioned the Government to be cLassed 
as Brahmins on tho ground thit they are of 
Brahmin de’Cent and their sociil customs and 
ntfis are similar to tho’e of Vedic Brahmins 
(c/ para 634. Vol V, Part I Census of 1911 — 
OMdley) The Rajbin’i c.a’te is another 
instance According to Sir Herbert Ri’ley 
(iViAes arid CiMles of Bengal, Vol I, p 183) 
it IS a Drividian caste of North Bengal 
originally Koch, but now claiming to be an 
outlying branch of Kshatnyas It is well 
represeoted in tho local I>gt»Jiture It is well 
known that this carte has long been putting 
themselves forwird as Kshatnyas and wears 
the sacred threil Their leiJers have been 
attending the K’hatnya Conference a'ong with 
the Kihatnya Ruling Princes The Rijban-is 
are to some evtciit ieharanK/a and are served 
by Brahmios who are not degraded They have 
repeatedly applied to be evcluled from the lirt 
of depressed classes (cf pari 833 VoL V Part I, 
Census of 19U and para 212 VoL V, Part I 
Census of 1921) and that is the reason why 
the list submitted to the Indiin Franchiso 
Committee by the Government of Bengal did 
not originally include this cute. The As’ociition 
therefore submits that these advanced communities 
like the Namasuirns and Rs]ban*is os well as those 
c isles wboappliel at various times to be regarded 
asbel'^nging to the higher ca<te^ should beexcludcd 
from the siid list. The Association undersbinds 
that some cartes like the Malo and Nath bare 
lately applied to be excluded from the said list. 


10 It IS well known that in cour»e of time 
many caste regulations and rertrictions are being 
obliterated and the hardships and obstacle-*, 
wbich have been of a social and never of^a 
political nature, facing certain clos’es are 
gridnally being removed The As’ociition 
submits that this natural process is likely to he 
hindered if certun ca-tes are now stereotyped 
as ilepressed There is no doubt that certain 
cast'^s are reill> regarded a> untouchable m 
Bengal — tho-e who follow wlut are really 
regarded as unclean occupation®, e/j, Chamar, 
Dom, Hin, Bhuimoli, Mehtar and Mosht The e 
ciftitw iTiuy ca'oirr sqaanai' prm)?c«on iV will’ 
bo Roteil that lhe®e castes have no Brahmins 
to perform their religious and social ceremonies, 

11 Further the Association begs to point 
out that the Government have excluded castes 
like Shah, Ttb and Kilu (who are esaedy m 
tho same position «oculIy and politically as 
Namasuirns), pre-umably on the ground of 
their objection The Government have thus 
apparently accepted the principle of self- 
determination by each caste Is it therefore open 
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to nny caste howc\er ntlvanced it maj bi^ (for 
the purpose of enjoym^ a «peciU franchi e) 
irre pe tivu of an> question of social or political 
bickwarclne»3? \\ ill the Bnilimo community 
or the community of Hindus who have cros-scd 
the seas who are denied entry in the tcmpks 
and are untouchables m the sense defined bj 
the Lothian Committee be permittetl to have 
It df iQcliilel in the said li t, however advanced 
It may beT Is it the mtentiin to induce a 
caste to declare itself depressed by the bait*of 
special political privilege and representation? 

12 Further admitting for the moment the 
principle of “elf-determmntion the Association 
calls the attention of the Groiernment to iho 
well known fict that several castes included m 
the «aid li«t, have in the pa t often claimed to 
belong to the higher caate« eg^ a Pod cl urns 
to be a Pundra K hatrija a Pundra nl«o cl unis 
to be a Pundra Kshitriya a Koch claims to 
be a Koch K«hatriya a Sunn calls himsdf 
eaundika Ivshatriya etc. 

Id Ihe Association begs to point out that 
the ‘»aid list contains many castes belonmng to 
all religions’ co. Bhuiyn Bhumij Bmihia. 
Gaw, Hajuig, Ivadar Mahli JIal Mech 
Malpahanya, Munda. Oraon Santa! and Tun 
(«eo Census of India 1031 Vol V Ben'll! 
Pirt II, pp ‘*20^) It IS not clear why people 
belonging to other religions -hould be lumped 
under the li«t of depressed classes Further W 
A«ociation beheves that m the total of Hindus 
shown m the Census 2 1 570 407 the many inl^ 
who fagure m the said list hare been excluded 
Is the object art ficially to increase the number 
of depressed clt ses? Be that as it mn> the 
Association lays stress on the fact that the said 
^ 'list Is inaccurate and misleading 

14 To ®um up the Association shows 

(а) The criteria of untouchability as laid 
down by the Lothian Committee are clear 

, logical and ba«ed on definite principles which 
have been followed in practice by the Census 
Commissioners, and should be followed in Ibe 
-preparation of the li«c 

(б) The Local Government in submitting n 
h t of depressed classes early m 1931 were 
a«ked by the Lothian Committee to adopt the 
criteria of untouthab lity m drawing up the list, 
and when doing so did not then object to the 
application of the «aid criteria ns unsuitable to 


(e) The list of Scheduled castes is illogical 
and based on no principle, including tribes and 
cn'tes beyond the pale of Hinduism and aim 
Moslems an 1 Cbri«tians 

(d) The following ca«tes in the *aid li«t 
Dhoba Halalkhor Kan I/ilbegi, Piisi and 

Bediya include many Muhammadans 

(e) The said li=t includes aboriginal and 


eemi-ahongin il tribes, this is iinwarranteil in 
view of tho exprtss opinion of the Lothian 
Committee tint they «hoiiIl be on no account 
amalgnmateil with the backwanl eIis,os for pur 
'^Prf^cnLition (Report Vo! L 
Chap XII) nn I tint the abongines should he 
protected «ep tritely 

(n The aboriginal and eemi aboriginal tribes 
«houH Ik. cicliiijed from tho ]i«t. 

(ff) The Ijsf IS suted to bo on the basis of 
social and political btckwnrlno^s but it coiitim« 
S! '^1 so backwank If 

ohahs ami Ivaliis and Suburna Baniks arc 
exclude! there m no rexson why Nnmasudras 
and Iva]ban«i8 should be included Namasudras 
daim to be Brahmins nnd Rajban'is claim to 
bo kshatnyas. The latter were not m the 
’’y the Bengal Govern 
to the Lothim Committee 
(/i) The natural process of break up of caste 
i^trictions will be hampered if certain castes 
1 “ denresssd The real 

a.v'.iua!' ^ follow certain unclean 

r I Ilnri, Bbuimuli, 

TW Muchi-ca«tes who have no Brahmins 
Ihesc ran claim special protection 

nnnoinll **“7 ^’StO OH the 

®«JWft«rmination to declare itself 
,4 ®f llie question whether 

sftlfttt. .1 socially and politically backwarf, 
.4 of obtaining special re^ 

pre^Dtation m the Council ^ ‘ 

to til 4 ^*’® J'st claim to belong 

to bTeiSflLr/ 1021 nsk^ 

classes. the category of depressed 

J^och, Rnjbnnsi ^nmnsudnts,etc. 
leadiiift L .f ^ ‘® 1 incorrect nnd mis 

to «/f belonging 

Hamnr fc Bhuiyiv Garo, 

follow^ tnhTl^° i”'" Santa! some of whom 
^ reb-ions (non Hindu) nnd some 

H^^ludJd L .k Are not 

«3 «ho<™ .n tS'ccS, 

the’i.dYst »■">!'»'«. "Ubm.te Iht 

Its effect will And misleading, and 

pressed clas.es as in“h',f 

to>rether H»it Ti I ^ ^ ^®cti grouped 

ESritobes’ S“.e “1‘7 „ "'"f » 

principle underlying the said h t 

tSe'r.cS„5'f,'’b“ tho’SK 

as laid down^by thVfethm‘'^'’o “otouchability 
the list Bkr.,.n Lothian Committee so that 

»8..c £ £tb.‘r„7'i5„''p„e5 " •” 



v^vlR. V. J PMEL’S VISIT TO AMERICA 

7 T SrofDEBLAKD 


A merica has been fivourcd at di&trcnt 
times Vfitb \isit8 from a considerable 
number of distinguished Indians, 
among Tihom the /b//oifj/ijf /ite may 
be mentioned ns perhaps haa ing been most 
-warm!) welcomed and as hanng done most 
to give to the Amencan people a proper 
understanding not onl) of India a past high 
place in the world’s history and civdiration 
but also a clear realuation of the justice of 
tier present great struggle for freedom 

1 Mr lAjpnt W13 m America five 
Tears as a refugee dunng the Morld Mar 
M hile here be not only wrote and published 
three important books but orgamzod and 
earned on in New Aork an India loformation 
Bureau^ published an importint moothiy 
magazine called loiiwy Iniha, leetnred to 
large audiences in many of our cities, nnd 
Tion n muUitado of fnends for India among 
our mo't influential cla<«c« 

o Sir J C Bose, the distiugui^hcd 
ecienti»t, has made two visits to Ametivn of 
eoveml months each, delivering illustrated 
lectures bi fore our most important scientific 
a «ociations and in ouf lending unuemilies 
on his remarkable discoa cries in I leetro- 
Biolog) and Flectro-Physics, and fully 
siistainiiig his high reputation as one of the 
leading ««icntifi« investigators of the present 
time 

3 Mrv. Sarojini Naidu came here on a 
lecture tour two rear* ago, speaking with 
elocpien>.e in nianv puts of this countrv in 
behalf of India « freedom, giving a fine 
iiupre««ion regarding India s womauhood, and 
•Iv.’N® w.'wVk Vs. aw.vs.\.sT9(«, Vbs tfvak atftviVM a ! 
of Ivathenne Mavo 

4 I)r Rahindranath Tagore, the world 
fareiou* poet, lia« honoured Atncnca with three 
vKit-*. Aeetlle-'s to s,av, all (I at k best in 
Aiwencan iRtclligetico an I cnlture has 
recognized and acclaimed not onle his muark 
able poelicil gifts b it also his important 
achievements as an educator and as ^ 
philosophical and religious thinker 


5 Last, and in some respects most 
important of all, Mr V J Patd, India’s great 
and heroic leader and peacc-loriug fighter 
for her freedom, c'lme m Jvovember, 193** 
Kotwithstandmg his impaired health caused 
by his cruel imprisonment in India and 
the four severe siirgicnl operations which 
he was compelled to undergo lu Europe 
to «ave his life, he is monng about widely 
and doing mtii-h verj valuable work for 
Indias cause No other vi*itor from India 
has ei or met with such high official rccogni 
tion nnd weltome He baa been received 
with dislinguiAied honour and gii eu notable 
public receptions bi the mayors of J*ew York 
Citv, Philndelohia, Baltimore, Boston, Detroit, 
\t a«hington and others of our la^st cities 
Ills pictures and accoiiDts of his long and 
able seriuccs to India as Mai or of Bombay 
and President of the Indian I,egialative 
Assembly, haic been publiahed in many of 
our widely circuhtcd paper* In all places 
Msited by him wheie there are Indian 
students and other representatives of his 
own couBlf}, of course these have rallied 
around him MiCh tho greatest josHiblc 
enthusnsm, and done everything in their 
power to extend knowledge of hts mission 
and of his work. In his addresses and 
lectures delivered in colleges, theatres, great 
halls, churches, and before clubs and associa- 
tions of manv kinds, he has presented India's 
case for freedom and self rule fearlessly and 
with great clearness and power In a lecture 
which I had the pleasure and honour of 
bcariDg him deliverid m Vassar College, the 
vWiV>A.intl\jv<Jc tnownoi our institutions o\ 
higher education for women, lie ercited a 
mo t profound impression and the applanse 
at the end could hardly be stopped Thu is 
an dlustration of his work 

Up to January 10th, he remained b the 
fct, going only os far Best as Chicago, 
wh<Te he gT\e twenty ndlrc«ses On tlir 
date just mentioned, ho (eft New York for 
the Pacific Coast, expecting to fill lecture 
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cngagemeots m a number of large ciUes on 
hi 3 way He stated it as bis purpose, to 
epcnd a few weeks speaking in California 
and the extreme West, then to return to 
New York for a little more work in the East 
before taking his final departure from the 
countrj 

It need hardly be added that the visit 
of this great Indian leader to America will 
lon<» be remembered As already has been 


stated, to no other visitor from India has 
ever been accorded more distinguished 
honours His addresses and interviews have 
everywhere produced strong impressions 
Gcr^n it IS that he has created or deepened 
in the mmds of thousands the conviction that 
his great historic nation, which has had such 
an lUttstrious past, is abundantly able to rule 
itself now, and ought to be granted its 
freedom without delay 


RUSSIA AND OPPORTUNITIES FOR TECHNICAL 
MEN FROM INDIA 

B\ PRArULIiV C MUKHCIMI, 

^[t^n^lurJlsl Ma^mtostroif 2iagnUoj>r$K USSH 


F or the last fifteen ycais Russia Im 
attracted the attention of the world 
Things hero have moved very rapidly 
Tlicro had been revolutions and 
counter rovolutiona until the whole country 
was shaken to the core These rexolutions 
were not only political but at«o economic and 
social, until the Communist Party under the 
leadership of Lenin, Trotsky, Stalin ami 
others -uns able to fonn a somewhat stable 
government The aim of the leaders obitous 
ly IS to eliminate all special prn ilegcs, and 
break down sicnl and economic bamers 
which had been built up under an autocratic 
system for many centuries, and in its place 
to build up a socialistic State, giving every 
person an crputablo social and economic 
standing Tho present leaders of Soviel 
Ri:«aLa hold that a mau’s worth is not to be 
measured by the wealth he has amassed nor 
I V hi8 social position nor even by his learning 
and talents but by the sera ice he has rendered 
to his comrauuUv Russia to-day is a 
gigantic laboraton, where political, economic 
ami social espenments arc carried on It, 
Iherifore, presents to us a sen interesting 
and Mtallv important study 1 srislt it could 
be possible for young nicn uml young women 
of India logo to itussta in large numbers 
as engineers, tcehmcsl men and social worker* 


to take part in these espenments, to study 
tbcir acmeiomcnts and learn from their 
failures It was with that idea that I 
accepted an offer from tho Russian Govern- 
ment to work ns metallurgist at Mngnitostroy, 
which 13 destined to be the largest industrial 
centre of all Europe and Asia I wish to 
deal briefly with the industrial system of this 
enterprise and only incidentally with the 
social and educational systems 

Magnitostroy is not the first steel plant 
in SoMct Russia, yet, when on Eebruary 4, 
1932, the first Blast rurnneo in Magnitogorsk 
began to pour fortli molten iron, the whole 
nation was stirred The reason is that 
Magnitostroi stands as a sy mbol of Russia’s 
I ive-year Plan in iron and steel just as power 
generation is typified by the enormous 
hydro-elcctnc dciclopmciit of Dinopcrstroy 
Magnitostroy is a gigantic enterprise B hen 
completed, it will bo by far the largest of 
Its kind in all Puropi and second only to 
llic Gary Atorksof Indiana Steel Company 
of U S Stcil Corporation Tho autliontica 
from the aery beguining knew that to cope 
with so large a project the efforts of the 
whole nabon must be mobihrciL So they 
usedcicn meins of publicity Tho news- 
papers, the radio the ciinma, tho theatn, the 
trade unions, tho «<hooI*, mass tneebngs. 
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parados and poster^, etc , were mado use ot 
in the canjpaign to awaken the people to the 
\ital importance of Alngnitostroj and the 
saenficea rcffaired to create it 

Magnitogorsk is about 1500 miles east 
of Moscow but the railroad facilities are not 
j et so good Hence, it takes about four days to 
go from Mo cow to Magnitogorsk by railway 
But there are direct trains and tho Inter- 
national cars supply comfortable Rccommo- 
dation There are no dining cars however 
and one must secure proinsions before leaving 
Moscow and buj from intermediate stations 
The citv of Jlagnitogorsk is named from 
magnetic iron ore of which there is a neh 
deposit within the limits of the city It is 
situated on tho soathern slopes of the Ural 
Iifountaina and on the eastern bank of the 
Ural riier Hence geographically it is m 
Asia In summer it is \ cry pleasant but very 
cold in winter, the temperature going down 
to minus 60 degrees centigrade There are not 
enough hou«cs jcl,but the whole citv is under 
con>truction and hundreds of buddings arc 
being built and roads constructed The 
foreign specialists receive every consideration 
from the authorities inth regard to lodging, 
food and transportation, etc There is even 
a special rcstanrant or slolaii/a for them 
In slkcirt, the Russian Government has made 
a sincere cfTort to give foreign specialists 
comforts and privileges which arc not often 
available to the Russian engineers The 
condition of the workers, hoivcvcr, is not so 
good Rut when one takes into account the 
f ict that in ihree years the citv has grown 
from 5000 to 200 000 in population one can 
imagine the immensity of the ta«k, so that 
building operations m the cit\ itself formed 
not the lea t difficult part of the entire 
project and the supply of houses has never 
bciu able to meet the demand 

Magmtostroy is one of a ntiinber of 
industnal projects in Soviet Russia's Five- 
acar Plan that were almost entirciv prepared 
in America. The desigtia, specitications for 
materials and equipments, estimates of 
construction and production coals and espla- 
natioa of oi^rating processes were prepared 
hr Arthur G McKee and Co of Cleveland, 
Ohio in 1930 They received the active 
co-operation of a commission of Roasiaa 


engineers headed bj V Smolianmoff and Ch 
Ildrim who supplied the necessary data and 
stayed with the companv until all details were 
finished The project of Afagnitostroj chiefly 
covers the developments of ore-minmg and 
concentrating establishments of 25,000 tons 
daily feed capacity, 42 Open hearth furnaces 
of loO tons each distributed in three depart 
ments and possibly one Bessemer furnace 
department for producing steel All these 
will have a total annual ingot capacity of 
2,700,000 tons Three blooming mills and 
nine finishing mills with a combined yearly 
output of 2 100 000 tons of rail , structural 
shapes and merchant mill products will soon 
be finished There will be 8 blast furnaces 
of 1000 tons dsiU capacity, 8 batteries of 
coke ovens erected by the Koppers Company 
of Pittsburgh Penna , each capable of produc- 
ing 1000 tons of coke per day and chemical 
plants for tho extraction of by products 
Besides these Magmtostroy also constructed 
and now manages a dam in the Ural river, 
five-eighths of a mile long a 300,000 kilowatt 
power house (2 more will bo added, giving 
a total of 63^000 kilowatts), pump houses, 
maiotcoancc and repair shops of all kinds and 
a bnck plank Over 00,000 peopio are 
eoploved in tho whole plant Coal is 
received mostly from Knrnetsk, which is 
about 1*^00 miles distant and also from 
CheliabiDsk, about 400 miles For economic 
reasons the authorities found it necessary to 
construct n steel plant also in Kuznetsk 
In making designs, and specifications the 
specialist*, whether Russian or foreign, arc 
advised ba the authorities that utmost care 
should bo taken to find out if the materials 
required are available in Russia otherwise 
substitutes are recommended In almost all 
instances Russian products, even of inferior 
quality, are used when available At pre«ent 
of all foreign countries Russia bnvs most 
from Germany, on account of both lower co«ts 
and easier credits The whole enterpn«c of 
Magmtostroy is managed by Russian 
engineers and technical men with the help of 
some foreign specialists 

Although the responsibility is nominallv 
on the General Alanager and his associates 
It u Bctualli more or le*s equally divided 
among leaders of trade nnioos and local 
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secrctarj o£ the Communist Partv A foreipi 
specnlist ivlio is not used to this system 
soon discoiers that there is not proper 
CO ordination between the different depart- 
ments Frequent change of personnel is 
another drawback for the foreign specialists, 
for thej are thus required to deal with new 
men and sometimes to repeat the plan of 
work This divided responsibiUlj, Kck oi 
proper co ordination and change of personnel 
no doubt constitute the greatest handicap 
to the rapid and successful industrialization 
of Russia But on the other hand, these 
defects arc greatly offset by the courage, 
patience and dogged persistence of the officials 
and the use of an enormous armj of workers, 
so that work is frequentlj earned on at an 
amazing pace bj sheet force of enthusiasm 
and mass action Under these circumstances 
the going into action of the first of Russia’s 
metallurgical giants symbolizes the matcrialtza 
tion of planning and consummation of an 
intensive effort This has a \aluo which can 
not be mca«urcd in dollars and cents, for it 
has brought a good deal of confidence and self 
reliance to the Russian engineers and workers 
The "Magnitostroy •nill supply matenals 
to many industnal enterprises in the Urals 
and Central Russia, such as the motor plant 
at h*izhni Novogorod with an annual capacity 
of 140 000 car«, the tractor works at 
Chcltabinsk, machine building plants of Ufa 
and of course to the 16,000 miles of railroad 
contemplated in this Five year Plan 

Riisia 13 now making e\er^ effort to in- 
crease production To that end an all-Union 
contest among hundred and one blast furnaces 
in operation was instituted last stiiDincr and 
perhaps mil continue through this winter The 
initiators of this contest ucrc the workers 
nnd technicians of Kerch Steel Works 
They i«sued a challcngo to the other plants 
to ongige in competition for the fulfilmCDt 
of the progmmmc and suggested that an all 
Union contest bo organized Tlieir sugges 
tion was ncceptoil and the contest was 
oflicialf> organized b^ the Commissariat for 
hca%> industiy, the newspaper JVnida and 
the central committee of the metal workers’ 
trade union Prizes totalling 200 000 Roubles 
hue been assigned lor the best blast furnaces 
end be«t individual workers 


zVccordiDg to the present system no per- 
son can derive any individual profit from 
these industries, eveept of course the salaries 
and wages which are quite equitably distnbot" 
ed The difference between n highly 
technical man and an unskilled labourer is 
not so much in salary as in certain pmilcges 
avhich the former enjoys For instance, the 
head of an industrial organization or directors 
of different departments do not necessanly 
get much higher salanes but have the 
pm il<^e, while so employed, of the use of 
perhaps a better furnished apartment, a motor 
car or similar other comforts So naturally 
the ambition of a young engineer is not so 
much to earn more money as to render better 
service to enable him to enjoy better living 
conditions 

Magnitogorsk la essentially the creation 
of Soviet youth Sixty per cent of the 
workers there are under 24 years of age 
They not only are eager to learn but also 
eager to teach those who are less fortunate 
My contact with the young members, both 
men and women, of the technical union has 
been of great benefit to me I believe that 
the future of Russia rests not so much on 
particular political or economic doctnno as 
on these young people and the intense educa- 
tional programme I have not seen anjarhcic 
in the world young people who arc so earnest^ 
so sincere and so eager to learn as in Russia 
and fortunately the authorities are sparing 
no pains to givo them an opportunity to 
learn Besides the grade and high schools 
there are also technical and cztcnsion schools 
mamtaincd by Jlngnitostroy The city of 
Magnitogorsk is divided into different 
diatnets Fach district has houses and apart- 
ments, at least one community restaurant, 
a general store, a school, a place of amuse- 
ment, a club house (when completed will 
contain gymnasium, swimming pool, rooms 
for different games, library, lecture hall and 
(aciUlies for amateur theatricals and musi 
Clans), a nursery and a kindergarten The 
community will take care of children iii the 
nurseries, so that mothers may be free for 
vrhatever other activities they choose 

What 1 have said about 'Vragmtostroy 
may be applied to mo«t of the rising mdiis- 
tnea of Russia W orking condition* and 
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systems are about Ibe same in all of the new 
industrial centres An ambitious young 
Indian engineer or a technical man or a social 
worker can learn a good deal from these 
enterprise* There is opportunity for any 
one who can afford to work with only Russian 
currency It should be mentioned in this 
connection that the Russian Go^ ernment does 
not allow anjbody to spend Russian currency 
out«ide of the countrj This opportunity 


maj not exist %ery long I suggest that 
tho'v Indian students who have graduated 
from engineering and technical schools of 
America or Europe will do well to work for 
two or three jears in Russia before going 
back to India * 


• A paper read before Ibe second Conference of 
Indian bciid»ita Abroad held in Munich December 
20—2^ 1932 


SUDHINDRA BOSE 

B\ MLKAN A PERUMAL 


T hirty jears ago, a slim pleasant* 
looking Beng^ youth who bad 
matncul&Ud f rom th e ‘Viotona 
College, Bengal, went to sea. M hy 
he did 80 I do not know No one 
knew where he wont and what he did 
But, in 18 16 we «ee him appear before 
a ^ United States Senate Committee as 
one of the representatires of the 

Indian communify of Amenci to rotce 
a’piotcst against a proposed l^slation to 
exclude Indians from entering that country 
we see him teach ing political science in a 
great American university, we sec him 
tiaTelUng around the globe meeting politi* 
Clans and.publicists, statesmen and senators, 
nc begin to know him as a distingnisbed 
^ucationalist, an eloquent speaker, and a 
brilliant writer whose articles found rcadj 
space in almost all the iroportant publications 
in India and America Such has been the 
career of Dr Sudbindra Bose, who is aecor 
a^ng to £?r ifenjnmin F Shambaugfi (ifie 
di8tmgui«hed American political scientist) 
|“thc foremost teacher, lecturer and wntw on 
jOnontal Politics in America ” 

Sudhmdra Bo«e was borajn Dacca in the 
His father was in the service of 
a rich ludianpnnce and hu brother was for 
many years Principal of the Victoria College, 
ComiUa 

As a joung roan Bo«e nas an cntha«ia«tic 
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student ind won admiration from his school 
masters E\cn in tho^e dajs his etocptional 
proficiency in the English language was the 
envy of many of his fellow students and when 
he matriculated, he was awarded a special 
prirc for proficiency in English 

Toung Bose was perhaps a dreamer 
Ills love for the English language and his 
painstal mg studj of many boohs on 
adaenture stirred his imagination to hitch 
lus wagon to a far distant star Perhaps he 
would haac admired the adventures of 
iRobmson Crusoe or the courageou voya^fcs 
Columbus or perhaps he loved to % 
around the globe lihe Marco Polo or Brahe 
whichever it was I cannot say Then one 
fine morning he had boarded at Calcutta a 
Standard Oil Company’s cargo boat bound 
for ^ew T orh, himself worhing aboard as an 
assistant steward The boat rolled on 
through the waters of the Bay of Bengal the 
Indian Ocean, the Arabian sea, the Suez 
Canal, the Meditenanean and then the great 
Atlantic Months have passed and he has 
now become a sturdy sailor But, is it for 
1 career aboard an ocean tramp that he has 
eought work on the SLandard Oil boat ^ Ob 
no This was only a means to realize his 
Tar greater ambitions, ambitions which could 
bo realised only m a land of opporluniiies 
which at that time the United States of 
America ccrtainlj was in all the world 

Bose landed in Is’ew Tori The cit\ was 
aery etrange to him It was many times 
groa er than Calcutta The tall shy scrapers 
and the rushing crowds of men and aioluen 
attired in Victorian top coats and fnllcd 
ong shrts fashionable coaches— all amazed 
1 im He had come to a land of the free 
where lie could sink or swim according to 
hi3 own initiative and enterprise But 
Aew i orl with its high sounding material life 
even sometimes tcmblv di-plcases the 
ascetic minded Indiana and no wonder Bose 
. look a fpiick departure from this gr<-»t 
metropoba IIenm%ednt Philadelphia and 
sought Tsorh in one of the largeat depart 
mental storea of that tune knoam asMohn 
M annamaker at n aalan of seven dollars a 
week Bit he did not star here for Ion" 
He was merely counting the hours, the days 
nnd the weeks to get nway to college os soon 


as he could afford to So, he went to the 
University of Illinois with forty dollars in 
hand and started ns a freshman m the college 
of liberal arts He earned for himself all the 
funds necesaary to meet his educational and 
Imng evpenacs, by working as a travelling 
salesman library assistant, cub reported 
dish washer nnd in a host of other capacities 
And when the degree of A B was conferred 
upon him, It was a proud moment of Ins life 
and a year later when he was made a "^Master 
of Arts he was still more gratified 

£ 5 ^ 1910 he was awarded a fcllowslup^n 
the State Univer«sity of Iowa, which conferred 
upon him the degree of Ph _D in Po litical 
Science in 19lS ~He had written his thesis 
on ^e aspects of Brit ish rule in India ” 
Boses student career had now reached its 
zenilli for to had already earned the highest 
de^e anj uoivcrsitj student can earn by 
^nt of his merit Now, he was faced with 
the question of starting life and he did so by 
becoming a member of the teaching staff of 
the State University of Iowa, to which ho is 
even now attached 

Dr Bose is fifty j ears of age at present 
He 13 of moderate height, has a small 
oval face, largo forehead and thin lips He 
IS a somewhat reserved ' mam for, he spends 
all hi3 leisure either in his privSte ho^hbnry 
or in any one of the University libraries, 
scanning through the pages of volumes after 
volumes In my estimation he would be devot 
ing at l^st eight hours a day to reading and 
wnting Ho rises early m true Hindu fashion , 
for, jo« will find him at his desk in the study 
of hi3 charming villa by six o clod in summer 
^^. 7' as in winter, b ir.ed in a heap of books 
aid papers seven ho breakfasts and 

eightodock fnds him m College Like all 
Americans ho dines at twelve o’clock and 
takc^ h„ evening meal bj half past five 


^ - It at bed tune 

T first time, 

LTZ “1™ ■>’> ra' "‘li” 

Indiin never met an 

f«lnon b, rm.inf; both hand, Dr I!o,o did 
"t'l ^ ''V'" Bo'o (a dHlmpnabed 
Amencon) aUo ndcomed Indian m.ilora to 
her doors in the same manner lie smdingly 
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told me, “Mrs. Eo^c and 1 are happy to have! 
founded the first Hindu colony in Iona Citj ”1 
As he said this, his countenance changed, 
and 1 could read in his ejes how proud he 
was of his Hindu faith. In the so-called 
“Chnstian America” Dr Bose has kept the 
flame of Hinduism burning all these years, 
and he has defended his faith from attacks 
with zeal Time and again he has also tahen 
up for himself the responsibility to interpret 
the greatness of the religion of India to 
Amencans 

“Can my adoption of American life change 
in me my pnde of being a Hindu " ' he asked 
with a twmkle in his eyes 

“Once a man ai^ed that I should become 
a Chnstian since I am an Amencan,” he told 
me 

‘Ta it necessary that all Amencans should 
be only Christians ’ Top ignorance ’ ' 

It may be perhaps amazing for many 
Indians to know how typical a Hindu life 
Dr Bose leads in America In his pIca«ao{\ 
villa, which is situated in a quiet spot id I 
Iowa City, one could notice pictures of 
Saraswati, Bamaknshna Vivekananda, Sn 
Hfls hna a nd the Taf adornuig the walls The . 
carpets on the floor are Persian and the brass/ 
vastfg placed, on the tables m the parloor were! 
made in Delhi byjskilful Indian artists Even 
among^hls smo^og paraphernalia one could 
notice^ a fine_hooKah-~m fact, erciythiog 
gives you an oriental atmosphere lo this 
Ajnerican home 

As a rt^ular reader of The Modern 7?«ieir 
for more than fifteen years my ndminition for 
Bose’s many articles in it is boondles* 
Bogioning with ao article on the University 
ofllfinois in the %ear l%n, whde he was 
still a student there, Bo«e lias been a regplsr 
cimtnbiilor to this fine magazine ever since 
To me his inspiring articles were a rare 
cduc.atioa because he wntes in a lucid stjle, 
and imparts a wealth of details to his readers’ 
mind 

“Whj is that, your articles arc so very 
fondly read by m-mi of your readers ^ J once 
asked him. “Do yon write in any way 
different from the rest *” 

“Yes,” he said, “I always write tersely, 
clearly and fearlessly Such kind of writing 
will appeal to the human mind more than any 


other way of MTiting That is the way to do 

it” 

Dr Bose ndmircs the writings of men like 
Shaw, SIcneken and Frank Hams, who are/ 
all fearless writers, who sharply say what 
they want to say -Clic secret of their success 
13 0 iuch more due to theirforceand frankness 
than to anything else Bo'o has always 
written in a like manner and therefore 
his wntings particularlv appeal to his 
readers 

Sitting at his desk one Sunday morning 
he showed me a heap of missives from 
Anjencan publishers asking for contributions 
on Indian questions 

“iMy time for writing is too limited,” he 
said “Still, b, writing to these publications m 
this country, 1 have the foremost interest of 
service in my heart, since many Amencans 
•mlV wndtrstaTid Iwda and the Ontwt. 
from an onental writer I am similarly 
anv iQus to sefvc tbo East by telling thct 
people of the Orient all that is best in' 
America ” 

As a writer to the laJian press. Dr Bose 
has told Indians all that is best in the lYcst 

As a lecturer Dr Bose has made n repu* 
tntiOo for himself ID America I have heard 
him speak on a few occa^toas To a crowded 
class room the manner of his address is 
entirely different from the way in which he 
woold address a pious congregation in an 
Amencan Church • Again, he was a different 
sort of lecturer before a multitude of the 
intclhgont American public Ho is forcible, 
sauve, eloquent and hnmorotis, his analogies 
arc fine and his discussions thorough There 
is nothing theatrical about him when he is 
on his foct nor docs he lack simple gestures 
He could keep liis audiences spell bound 
for hours together and whenever he finished, 
his Uateners were in no mood to leave the 
hall 

“I thought you would contmue for another 
hour or more,’ an elderly lady told him after 
he had concluded a speech before a large 
audience in an kraerican city 

“No, Madam, that is the place where I 
stop ” was his brief reply 

* [a Amenra the (Anrch a<i<]iences often I ^ten 
to speeches on Politics Social affairs m foreizn 
couPtnes etc beiides lei poos top cs. 
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As nn educationali'it. Dr Bo«e’s record 
IS cnvi-ible He 13 one of the important 
members of the raciiUj of the State Uuncr- 
sitj of Iowa Hundreds of students from 
^anous parts of the countrj flocked to Iowa 
because tliej saj that thej "could Icam 
Oriental politics from an Oriental teacher" 
During mj college days, fellow students used 
to a«k me time and again, “Do jouknow 
Bose ?” and upon mv admitting that I did, 
they would go on telling hov, best thej used 
to enjoy Ins classes "A brilliant product of 
the great East” they used to comment 

Dr Bose is the author of three good 
books Some Asjjccis British Jtule in 
India was written as his thesis for his 
doctors diploma in Political Science Id 
it, ho traces the grcatne«s of India, from time 
ammeraonal, politicallj, economically and 
spintuallj, how Ins motherland has contnbut- 
cd to the culture and omhration of the 
world, and finallj how she fumbled down to 
her present status as a subject nation 

Again his book Tears t,i America 

giaoB the reader tnie impressions of an 
unbiassed wnter on things American Like 
Charabcrlain’s aiitliontatire book on Japan 
Dr Bose’s work is thorouglitj authentic and 
those who have never been to the New V orld 
maj profitablj get a true glimpse of that 
land from abroad by reading it The book 
IS by no means a detailed presentation but 
ea entiling American has boon bnefla dealt 
with and admu~ibl^ presented 

Tiic Ohini of America is yet another 
book of hi9 This may be well described as 
n supplemontaiy aolumc to Ins riftren 
i care in Imcnca 

Once we were discussing journalism 
lie surprized mo when I found out that he 
had g me through cvciy book on the subject 
from the large collection kept in the 


Unuersit) library Indeed no India n was 
more hungry to gam all round knowledge in 
the world than Dr Bose 

In India the Press is yet toimproae,” 
he told me in a low tone “We could pro- 
fitably follow the methods adopted by 
American publications” 

He also belieaes that a school of journal- 
ism will be useful for India to tram our 
youtlw, so that they may haae some profes 
atonal knowledge about journalism before 
they begin to work in newspapers 


j-'r 130 e IS a pleasant conversati onalist 
♦ M dining 

table On some occasions when I was 
iin-iled to lunch with him, I used to enjoj 
his table talks' Mrs Bose also would 
proto equal to the occasion These pleasant 
'Iks are by no means a special pnvilcge 
to mo alone, for, hundreds of Indian visitors 
to Amcnea have availed thcmseltcB of the 
opportunity to male a call on this dis- 
tinginshcd son of India He could then 
prove himself to be a real ladiaa host to his 
countiyroeu when the meals served would 
consist of nee, dal and Indian sweets 

0^ I ears he has 
bMa lecturing America about the Orient 
rats at iisefii] articles in penodi- 

^Is of the Oneat about the West Ho has 
I, Pin- create a correct iinderstiinding 

be ween the East and the -nest. Ho hnowl 

the!,’ ""‘’.'‘■'‘•‘"'Js tliem well, and interprets 

‘"'5 r"sP“l‘vc Today he 
stands ns an occidentahrcd Oriental who js 
labouring for the ciiltnral, poliSl and 
^mtual unity of the East and the M eii 

Jnimamh" hrotherhood "Siong 

^mnnmty The mission of his Iifo m to 

?omt hm 1 '?*, " and he is 

ooing hi8 duty townrds it 



THE CHARTER ACT OF 1833 AND INDIAN 
PUBLIC OPINION 

By JOGESH C BAGAL 


T he Charter Act of 1833 inauffuraled a new 
era m the administration of India. The 
East India Company, onginally a trading 
concern, became master of Tast temtone* 
by 1830 Their administration naturally dcTolred 
on the servants of the Company The 
Parliament which renewed the Charter by a 
fresh Act every twenty year®, forced the Company 
this time to direst itself of its commerciu 
character, becau«e they thought that the Company’s 
servants would thereby be able to devote adequate 
tune and attention to the government of the 
country The Charter Act would have been 
welcomed in India, had it not confuneil harmful 
wd defective provisions According to the Act, 
the Company’s oommercisl debts rcijmrwl to b<* 
paid from the Indian exchequer, which augment 
ed the already heavy burden of public <lebt 
it also sought to increase the missionary e^tab* 
lishment pf the Government, which womd be of 
no good to people at laree The Governor 
General was given nnlimited powers aol the 
Supreme Court of Calcutta came within bie 
control The freedom of the people had been 
already curtaded— the Press Ordinance was still 
on the statute book, public meetings had also 
been banneil The Charter Act of 1633 reached 
Indiawithall Its harmful provisions and exasperated 
the people. It afiected Indians and Europeans 
alike , and both of them joined m seeking 
- redress A meeting was convened at the Town 
Hall, Calcutta, on the blh January 183o. under 
the chairmanship of W Hickey the ShenlT The 
object of the meeting was threefold to take into 
consideration tbo propriety of petitioning tho 
Govetnor-Gcneral la Cwncii or the Legislative 
Council of India to repeal the Press Regulations 
passed in 1833, and to remove the Tvstraiots 
upon public meeting*, and also of petitioning 
the Brili«h Parliament upon the subject of Iho 
Act pas«ed for renewing the Charter 

The repeal or amendment of the Charter 
Act was the mam proposition before the meeting 
Hr Theodore Dickens moved 

“That the new Art for the Gorenimcnl of 
lodia i« esaeotudly defective in its provisiwis for 
at^^_u'g one of lU objects ni the better 


Theodore Dickens, the mover Thonuis E M 
Turton nnd Rasik Kn*hna Mallick editor of 
the JiutMtiFfshan, a famous bi lingual weekly 
of the tune, spoke on this re«olulioa They 
dwelt at length on tlie defective provisions of the 
Act, and their far reaching effect on the Indian 
as well as the natural bom subjects of the 
Ouwn Tho 8peech“s were so forceful and just 
that they rlicitol favourable comment in the 
contemporary pajxrs 77i' Bengal llurkani 
wrote 

On the snbgcct of the Charter )Ir Turton and 
Btr Dickens spoke most powerfully We never 
saw either of them more auimated than they 
were m pointing out the monstrous defects of 
this disgraceful measure— never beard men deliver 
Ibeaselve* with stronger indications that they deeply 
felt what they said— and spoke from the heart 
llaba Ttusiiek l^l [knsbos] also exposed with 
mat ability the utter want of eosiaentions for 
Dis countrymen n»Difest«d in this messute 
I mva below the speech of Ra'ik KrishoA 
BUHik He was the only Indian who spoko on 
the occasion Rasik Krishna’s speech is of 
peculiar interest at the present moment when 
the consltlulion of tho country is being remoulded, 
for belter or worse I am mdebteil for the 
speech to QD account of tho proceedings of the 
meeting m the Calcutta llmthlj Journal, 1833 


Tirr SpEEai 

Oentfemen In nsioc to second the resolution 
just proposed by 3Ir Dickens I must beg you 
to excuse say inaccuracy there may bo m my 
mode of erpmsing my sentiments. I have to 
address m a laoguago foreign to me, foreign to 
tho country which gave me birth— and this most 
ptead my apology Before I procceed to the 
immediate question I must cal) your attention to 
ooc point to which I feel It necessary to allude. 
It may have been expected that the nativca would 
be peered to come forward and defend them 
aelves if the jiersona who made those attacki bod 
the boldnns to como forward at this meeting 
and propoeo any amendment to resolutions but 
as that has not breu done the nauvea did not 
coosider tbcmselvea entitled to occupy your time 
by toraing forward to repel an attack which has not 
b«n> followed up (iMud thteri) 

Geotkmcn Mr Dickens has drawn your attention 
to some of the most important defects in the new 
Act of 1 ariiamcnt and certainly after a careful perusal 
of It however much it may have intended for 
tho better government of Ilia Majesty a Indian 
tevntones I cmnot come to the conclusioa that 
the reuses conuuied m it do m any way tcud 
to their better (Jovernment (CAeera) The mote 
i have perused it the more 1 have perceived that the 
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Kiotire wLicli guided those who pi9«cd 
(Cheers) It was passed not for the boneOt ot indm 
Ut for the benefit of the proprietors of India elwl. 
ond Uic benefit of the people of Engivid white the 
welfiTO of the roilhons who Inhabit these vast tociom 
was not at all cared for (Cheers) Sir Dickens 
has directed your attention to the commercial debts 
of the Company being paid out of the fcmlorial 
revenues I think that unjust and it shows the 
Pntish Parliament were looking to the interest of 
the proprietors of the 1 ist India stock and not to 
thoso of the inhabitants ot this country (//>w I ehttra\ 
We were already burdene<l with a heavy debt and 
yet the British Parliament entailed upon ns an 
additional burden to pay the commercial debts of 
the Company It should hare h"cn considered 
whether those comracr-ial debts could with propriety 
be paid out of the revenues ot this country if they 
were incurred through the folly and mismanagement 
ot the servants of the Company the burden slieuld 
have fallen upon them and not upon us 

I shall not detain you longer upon this point 
or go over the ground Sir DicXens has already 
traversed , but there arc one or two points he has 
omitted, and to which I, as a natire miial be allowed 
to advert (Loud efcerra I 1 know there arc manv 
who defend this and who say that the civil and 
miUtary servants require ministers to preach to them 
It may be so and u may be hard to deprive them 
of that blessing but why should the revenues of 
this country, taken from the hard catnings of the 
poor Indian wretchedly ted and clothed be devoted 
to tho purpose of extending a religion which (be 
natives feel to be destructive both of their temporal 
and eternal happiness 1 ((eittd eheersi There might 
ho some excuse if the object were merely a pto» 
vuion for the eternal interest of the Company s civil 
and military servants but there is something more 
It Is said in the Act— Provided always that nothing 
herein contained shall be so construed aa to prevent 


nro other things which render it nugatory (C/ieer*l 
I allude to the necessity of education at the 
Ilaikybury College* nn mstitu'ion which from what 
I haac hca^ of it I should think the sooner it H 
abolished the better for nil parties (Cheers) Tho 
best aehool for those who arc to hold oflicc m India, 
IS India lUelf (Cheers! All the lessons they receive 
at Ilailcabury can lend then) but litllo to a practical 
Bcqnaintanco with the wants and feelings of tho 
people of India It must be by communicating with 
the natives by stiaiking with them, by entering 
their wretched hovels that any man can acquire that 
knowledge without which his best intentions will be 
in vain fCArers) This is an objection to the coUege 
npon general grounds, but I will show that the 
cKttsa lias the effect of rendering utterly nugatory 
that other clau«e which m'lkra the natives eligible 
to olBec. However one miy regret the prejudice, 
still the nstircs entertain a prejudice that it is 
sinful for them to cross tho ocean, much more 
to remain in Lngland for years for the purpose 
of tuition That being so how can a native qualify 
himsdf for olhec * llo must cither girc up his 
wonlly prospects or his religion {J/3>id cheers) It 
IS another question whether the llindoos are suQi 
cicnlly advanced to bo entrusted with high office, 
but while this prejudice exists if the legislature 
iQlemlcd that clause to mean anything at all th^ 
ought to have made some other provision to enable 
the natives to enter the civd service- {Lowl e^teen) 
Gentlemen the mere 1 read this Vet, tho more 
I am convinced the iniercsts of the people of Fogland 
were alone thought of It has been said the tea 
monopoly has been abolished and is thst a measure 
to which we esu object ? No, but why w^s the 
tea monopoly abolished 1 for the welfare of the 
people of Incia t Ko Ooly for tho welfare ot the 
people of England If our welfare was thought of 
why was not the monopoly of salt and opium 
*iboIished f {Loni cheers) Sir Charles Grant has 


the Goveraot General in Conned from granting from promised to do nway with it, but when his profnise 


time to time, with the sanction of the Cmirt of 
Directors and of the Commissioners for the Affairs 
of India to any sect persuas on community of 
Christians not being of the United Cburcn of 
Eagland and Ireland or of the Church of Scotland 
such sums of money as m:» be expedient for (he 
purpose of iDstruction or for the maintenance of 
place of worship What does that mean but that 
money is to be trkea out of the hands of (be natives 
to convert them to a faith which they consider to be 
wrong which they consider to be detrimental to their 
salvation? Is that just? Is it right? Is it id 
accordance with tho precepts of that religion of which 
tb^ boast so much? 1 have not found one word in 
their sacred book which warrants them to wrench 
money from an unwilling man to convert him to a 
faith which he believes to be wrong (Loud ckeersj 
^o much With respect to that clause bnt (here 
are Others which as a native 1 must notice. It has 
been asked (not here, but elsewhere) if there is 
anything in the Act to which a rational Englisbman 
can object. Not being an Englishman I cannot 
judge the feelings of Fnglisbmen but I do sec a 
great deal to which I as a rational native of India 
do object (Cheers and laujbler) It is asked if 
natives are to object to the clause by which all 
persons of whatever religion or colour are rendered 
eligible under the Qoverument Certainly not But 
let HS enter a little deeply into that question and 
we shall find though such a clause is inserted there 


will be fulfilled heaven knows, l cannot say 
{Cheers and Lauijhter ) 


• The Haileybury College was an expensive 
show An Englishman by name Fielder. * 
propnetor of the East India Company, spoke ot the 
college at a general meeting of the proprietors held 
at the Elast India House London on March 18 l83o 
as follows 

‘ in the year ISOl there were only forty one boy*, 
and forty tour tutors aud attendants the gross 
expense no less than £18 677 3» 9f being at the 
rale of £455 10s Orf each boy and for the salafiM 
and pensions of the masters and attendants £3310 
2« 2d (Hearl) In the year 1832, there were thirty 
one boys, with the same forty four masters and 
^tendants the gross expenditure amounting to 
5«.,llrf, bang at the rate of £o00 Ss 7d each 
and for the aalaxves and pensions £3025 9* 

There seems to be almost a natural association m 
wo minds ot Faghshmen between India and wealth, 
^is notion IS naturally fostered at Hertford (Hailey 
bury College) habits of eitravagauce ate in conse- 
quence contracted there which cleave to the yo mg 
men thronghout their Indian career to their own 
detriment and that of the Oovernment whose 
servants they are ’ 

Jke Astatic Journal— Asiatic Intelligenco (183o). 
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AIla»ion ha^ been msJe to absolute power of the 
Gorenior General, and 3Ir Dickens has shown joa 
that bo IS more absolute than the Kings pf England 
in their worst-days What cheek u there upon him t 
If this Mtition Bocceeds we hare one check (eA«r») 
but the parliament has taken from us one that 
already existed The Supreme Court has always been 
a check and that h now taken away The Bnprerae 
Court IS DOW put under the power of the GoTcrnor 
General and toborrow words whi h base been written 
in one of the jouniais of the City “British Judges whose 
independence is our pnde and oar glory, are rendered 
to be mere administrators of ipossibly ili-coneerted and 
ill-considered laws jCkerra j 

2Ir Dickens has also alluded to tbe coinmerria) 
interests of this country In ram do 1 l<»k for any 
clause that speaks of the remoeal of the reatnction 
upon commerce. 1 recollect Air Grant said that the 
merchant of great Britain was so enterpnsinc: it was 
impossible not to attend to his calls and do away 
with tea monopoly I cannot say what may be tbe 


enterprise of the merchants of Calcutta but I ask, 
if those restrictions under which Indian commerce 
Uboun h'^ been tmereed. whether this country 
woold not hare flourished aotl increased in wealth and 
power far mote than it has done (Loud ckecri I 
There is another subject to which we toped 
bnt hoped in ram, the British Farliament would 
bare giren some attention In this Act there is 
not one word about education (Oifers ) Two addi- 
bonal &s^ps hare been prorided for the comfort 
of the ciril and mihtary eerrants but there is no 
proTiston wtoterer for the education of the pco| le 
of India. (Loud ekeera ) Gentlemen what are the 
concltteions at which we must anre froni this state 
of thinn 7 Head Act orer and orer ai.ain. and you 
will fiiS the truth ot my tetntuks howeret badly they 
hare been deliretcd (Cheers) I do humbly submit that 
we should petition the Legislature to remove some 
of the moat obnoxious clauses in this Act which 
disgrace tbe British name and power in India. 
(Loud cheers ) 


THE ECONOMIC IMPORTANCE OF TRADE AND CRAFT GUILDS 
IN INDIA: A PICTURE ON THE EVE OF THE ECONOMIC 
TRANSITION.* 

B, N DAS, I c 6 


r would be a luisttLe to suppose that 
in Indii, on the cto of the economic 
trinsitioD, there were no organized 
indnstncs at all The Itanibles and 
lieeollcclion^ of SIceman, the Annals 
of ilojfisf/iaii by Colonel Tod and extracts 
from old district records and the pages of 
the Calciitln Go'elie proie bejond doubt 
the existence of organized industries (cspcci 
ally in the urban areas) in the India of Ibis 
period Broadly speaking, the industries 

• It 13 diRcoll to say about what lime tbe 
ecooomic transition came in India home wnlcts 
I' '> yf ' Aojtey) eren doubt i( Ind a has pa«^ 
out of toe irans tional sUpe from the mcdiaerat to 
tho mwitni and if a well balanced ccororaie life bas 
allitned Vphile not oierlooking (be Imth 
of the contentions behind such siatemeiit* 1 hare 
a**iiraea that some sort of a transit on brgan in 
India about the second half cl the mneucDth 
pietoro M not however couirident 
wiih a deemte penotl bke the late e ghleenth ot the 
early mnctcenih century the economic tnusition 
that started in India was a process of slow vrowth 
and (tea IT evolution and this process waa by no 
means nniwrtci over a paiucular pened or tn a 
particular area. 


and DUDufacturcs were of two classes 
(hose grouped in Milages only nnd thoso 
extending to the towns nnd capitals as well 
And tbe modes of financing these two types 
of enterpnre were, owing to the icry natnre 
of tbcir stTUCturo, quite distinct 

r«ow, the runl industries did not present 
any serious problem of finance at all These 
were concentrated m small villages, isolated 
from one another, serving mainly local needs 
and fulfilling their portion of work in the 
rani economy of India , they presented 
neither the complexity nor the coniprchcn- 
8ivcno«3 of tho urban industries of this 
period The arti«nn8 were mostly village 
servants, doing all tbe miscellaneous duties 
connected with their occupation in the 
vilbge, and the dni'ion of labour was 
extremely limited* The lack of good roads 
and the consequent absence of outside 
competition resulted lo an absence of locali- 
zation ot thcaO types of enterpnsca, and the 
„G»<J(nl hduslrtal SrolJtion of Julti 
IM recent Times (London 1*^1) p. 12 
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nrtisans ^rerc merelj members of a village 
group 'With purely local means of providing 
for the simple wants of daily hfc Any 
difficulty in the satisfaction of these wants 
was met by attracting to the village a body 
of resident craftsmen and menials, '^who were 
not paid by the job, but were emplo} cd by 
the village on a fixed remuneration, sometimes 
a bit of rent free (and perhaps rc\ cnue-frcc) 
land, sometimes by small payments at harvest, 
as well as by customary allowances of so 
many sheave® of corn, millet etc, or certain 
measures of gram and other requisites in 
kind ”* Usually, each artisan was also 
given a house site in the village, or, in some 
cases, as in Madras, in a group outside it, 
forming a sort of suburb f The whole thing 
is very pithily summed up bv a traveller of 
the period "Nothing can evcced the 
simplicity of the oriental manufactures and 
mechanics In Surat and Baroche the 
silversmith, if convemcot to his employer, 
bnags his apparatus to the house nud there 
makes such things as are required lo a 
stylo of strength and neatness that answers 
every usoful purpose Indeed, lo the 
CB«cntial rural economy of lodia the problem 
of financing these artisans and craftsmen 
did not arise at all , they were members of 
a homogeneous structure, the small isolated 
village republics, unknown to the world 
beyond their confines 

The same cannot, however, be said of 
the urban industries of the period Although 
towns in the modern sense were few, the 
industnts which were concentrated there 


the fine flowered brocade work of Benares 
and Ahmedabad, tho woollens of Kashmir and 
the Punjab, and the brass, copper and bell- 
metal wares of Benares, Nasik, Poona and 
Hyderabad — all these were products of highly 
spcctalired industrial organizations requinng 
some capital and great enterprise and ability* 
For a considerable number of years most of 
these were flourishing industries, and some of 
them, like the of Dacca and the 

woollens of Kashmir, had a vast market in 
India and beyond f 

A most common feature of the organiza- 
tion was the existence of trade guilds Our 
knowledge about the functional importance 
of these bodies is, however, \ cry scrappy 
although guilds were not unknown even in the 
days of Manu § and the guilds of eighteen 
organized industries in Buddhist India were 
said to have powers of arbitration between 
members of the guild and even their wives/* 
the Muhammadan historians are rather silent 
on tho point But occasional enquiries carried 
out by individual eiperts’H frag- 

mentary records of guilds in tho process of 
decline enable us to make a fairly comprehen- 
sive picture of the system 

It should bo noted at the outset that the 
guild organization was not something peculiar 
to the urban industries alone Lven the 
villages had guilds, sometimes one only m u 
village, and usuallythe head was tho Palek 
or the head of the village himself All the 
trades of the village were jealous against the 
entrance of new families into it, but, apart 
from this and certain other social and religious 


and in the capitals, and which sometimes 
extended outside to surroundiug villages, 
formed a vital part of the countrj'^s wealth 
and greatness The artistic wares, the luxury 
products and the urban handicrafts catered 
for a market well beyond the confines of 
the towns or villages where they were 
localized the textile handicrafts of Dacca 
and Krishnagar, other fine cotton fabrics 
all over India, the Palamporo industries of 
■Madras the silk manufactures of Murshidabad, 

• Baden Powell B, H.— TA« Tuiiar ItUage 
Con nil ntlj (London 3890) p. 16 

} Hunter feur W W of Purai Betnal 

(London 1^7), n KG 

I Janscs Forbes Oriental Vemoxn Vol II 
(I^ndon 1813) p. 2^3 


duties, these Village guilds did not have to 
play a very important part in the simple 
rural economy of India §§ 

In. the big towns and capitals, however, 
guilds played a much more important part m 


(lAiidon lS14) p 12 j ^ , , 

5 The Code ot ^tana says *• V King sHonid 

enforce lus own Hw only after a careful essminat oa 
of the laws of castes and distr cts guild laws and 
fatally laws 

•• T \\ Rhya-Darids Buldhisl India (London 
1905) pp 90 07 Guilds cfttoe into prom nence 
BadlhiW resjval ihe Buddhist gave unrestne^ 
freedom to the third estate, ni the Vaisyas. The 

urae 18 true with regard to the Ja ns . 

t) IdVe r W llopVine. Fi <e his India Old 
and ^e» (New lork 1901) 

IS Hopkins op at p 178. 
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tie *tnctl;r econoDje »picre G<-D*‘nlljr, there 
were two typee ot piiltl*-—lhe merchant gnild 
»ml the cndcl of artinarti , a merchant 
{or ■ M'ibfjjfjn It was popularfr called) 
confuted of all the ncrchants, banfeere and 
large dealers of a city and it* leader was 
called a Sh'fh while an artiians' ^ild was a 
sort of trade-assocution between workers of 
identical wares and intcresU and was osnally 
called a Ihn^h.* The** latter orgsnuations 
were not exactly coincident with the tectanart 
or ethical caste of a nartlcnlar class of 
artuaos, while the former, oy Tery definition, 
included men of heterogeneous lecU and 
beliefs-t 

The great mcrchaaLs’ }hhnj'in wielded a 
considerable power over Its members asoally 
It included, as in Dfoach, bankm, money 
changers, brokers, agents, cotton dealers and 
so forth, and was in fact a sort of hoanl of 
trade or chamber of commerce The etecolisc 
tnthonly lay In the headman and elders who 
were allowed a ipeeial p<Mittan by riftoe of 
their age, experience or family nreslige, but 
who generally held Uieirpoiitioo ur hereditary 
Tight.^ Tbe headman or 5/ie/A and hU 
Conned formed, as it were, the Drest lent and 
Cabinet of the \taUnjnn the Interest of one 
was the interest of all and in ordinary circim 
stances theic was a ready ac^iuescenee on tho 
part of the whole guild in any measure 
brought forward by the %eih and supported 
by the Conned •• 

Almost each of these merchant guilds had 
a central fund of its own Funds were 
denred in a variety of ways, the mmlc of 
Impost varying from town to town and from 
dwlnct to (listnct In Swrat, for example, 
they were derived from fees on cotton and on 
bills of exchange while in some other places 
a fee was exacted from new jnembers §3 In 


• Hotkai, op e,t p l*y 

t t irasool K r (J —He utriol Arit o* InA s 
(Ionian I'M); Val 1 p I'SM 
*. * rl*"’'! op ei'n pp 

•• llopkins ep ril p IVl. 

Otvli/fr (P^mUf 1S~7) ^ol 11 

$} Ifcrrkins op e,t p. l,rt. All sons ot a 
deceiwl m»rnwr do»«»^ beesrne men ly^s ol the 
GtJ 11 on ha tls<^«e vuJont pay or in entrance Im 
• n't were fcccired Into ilie >rnlfd without lormsttr 
Jl*mtwnh P*«> a timljy rl^hl whicli. once aeqoirM 


all these the democratic principle— the 
principle of justice and eiualitr— was adhered 
to, at least In theory, nlthough tho increase of 
the capital and wealth of indiMlml members 
often prcsentcrl eicn its nominal anpl cation • 
It Is debatable, however, now for the common 
tfeaiorv, into which ll »wed all imports, 
anliscnptions and occasional munificent 
donations, sras employed, if at nit, in the 
actus! finance of indostnes D tills are 
singularly lacking alioiit the emplornient of 
anv portion of these funds In induitnil 
finance proper, and in such a state of our 
knowletigc we cannot come to the swoepin,' 
conclusion that these merchant-guilds were 
in tho nature of great resen oirs of eapttil 
for diflerent nrban indiiitnes.+ Most of the 
money was spent on social and religious 
aeUvitie* m the guilds of ))estern India 
(where they prevailed ehicfly among the 
Vaiihnai'as and Jamas of (nijarat) the greater 
part of the fund was spent on chanties and, 
particularly chantablo hospital* of sick and 
helpless domestic animals, and alio on the 
temples of the Mahanias of the llballaba* 
chwa sect of Vaishnava*^ while almost 
iimilar things may bo said of the 
in other parts of India a* well 

U here does (hen the imjiortance of (fieso 
^hfll7Jan.'^ he so far as the urban Imiustnes of 
the pro»Revoliilion India nre concerned’ 
Thecr direct share in the actual finance of 
indostnes was, at best, small, but (ley 
contnbntMl to the maintenance of that 
homogeneity of Interest which was essential 
to the harmonious development of difTercnt 
urban Indnslries represented on their councils 
They controlled the output of merchants', 
wares, determined rates of sale snd amount 
of marketable material and were undoubtedly 
“indispensable to the advancement of the 
middle classes m iheir struggle for recognl- 
ftwff at hunt?! <Tf rfcspufic Aangs, anif 

of an orgnnired priesthood that was bent on 
suppressing the elevation of the third 
estate It was the growth of these guilds 


• Trsle Oitfi fn fnla" In 11* Vi.lem 

ttmrm (fjU nils VUrch 1011> 

t tVe thoiH not torpxl Aihlrys warninc Ujst |t 
Is dsiurrois to mskn up for iho ulmce of nstire 
eliTWiWer* by tonlen itnulogioo 
I llrdwonii op eil p lUX 
•• Ifopklns op eil, pp U)7-Cft> 
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thil made coramcrca between the towns as 
well -xs with countries abrond possible Like 
the English guild merchant of the medmaal 
times, tiie Indian Mahnjan regulated the 
economic life of the town and renre ented 
Its members in dealings with other towns 

and the object of both was the regulation of 
^de rather than of production* The 
Mahnjan punished breaches of commercial 
morahtj and tried to maintain fair dealme 
n„d a h,gh standard of quabt, 

50 d,T andwMe the moaopoly of mternal 
trade was nodoubtcdlj the tm on d tire of 
the union both m England and in India, the 
lie was strengthened bj the obsenance of 
religious and social chanties which were 
almost an indispensable adjnnel of its aanoS 
funchonss, Like the trade-guilds of China 
the ineban ilohojon established rules and 
compelled obedience to them, fixed pnoes 
and enforced adhesion, settled or modified 
trade customs and impo«od their will on 

timca by fto ocssalion of all business or n 

threat to do BO, It could even cause the local 
aulhonties to modify or withdraw its ordcre*' 
In short, the Mahajon solidified the commj^al 
character of trade and indugtnfll 

and although It did little tow,^, the Sal 

financing of industry, Us services towards 
the mainlenanee and development oT i 
orgamred production and a fairly stable 
market were by no means .nsignifican^ 

.mp^r.:„?e”’ 5 ’trts.erg„?firrr' 

ma:S 1„r"raTs'm.""'^-f -ocmt.o J 

. mdnstr) These were, in ver, manv 
..mdar to the g„,ld, of ■ 

I'T* 

Stout PTObabto 

"" 'Xtnl 

Ibopil" ISM) Parti pp n-s" '' 

MJ,aLla,U, on O. 

pp. 2a- U ' (Ikltimore 1807 )^ 

ITO)’ j,?' SfVP'"’ 

^ 0l Ilf p 2 ol " Bombay OaxtOe^ 


in mediaevnl Fiigland The Indian artisans' 
guilds were not exactly caste groups on 
Oie one hand, the same caste might liave 
sub^mded guilds (e y, among Iho siher- 
smilhs of Gujarat and IVcslrrn India) , on 
the Other, jt did eoniotimcs happen that one 
^dd comprised different castes (co, amon*' 
the confectioners of the same district of 
♦ta >nost important feature of 

c<e craft guilds was the erstem of appren- 
ticeship , the idea of nii inherited trade was 
Kept up bj this and the apprentice found in 
tlic guild a school well calculated to fit him 
forhislnture career, he was treated ns n 
member of a family union, taught the \aluc 
fL 1 ^ impressed mth the 

® necessity for self improvement f 
1 pre-tran«ition 

^ cooteropomry 

/ central funds of their o\sn There- 
however, in the way in 
nrii«-.n ^cre made up in the 

tee at all and no annual subscription cither, § 
mi>M loipoecd for non observance of 
^T-Ans. fomed an important source of 
.„t, Sometimes, however, special 

""ot less than a 
^ ^hde at other times a favourite 
to nor a craft or trade 

shooPn^ aartuin dsj to shut nil their 

nod** in monopoly to auction 

and then credit the gndd fimds with the 

Ssfo "“'“"J '"a ■"<!§§ 0" 

occnsions n (s/,ro/f or money lender) 

mril,!™^''' *»■»» a-™'! 

of the In f”'- “ “oro elTcclive control 

a, 4“°'’' “‘""S'- •'■nt, of the members 

of iriAni *1. provisional nature 

dnoto amergeLies was mamly 
act that the aim of tbe«e guilds 

t P ’81 

ho?ieTCT' that *Sin ’i Hopkins relates 

thatlK uni^Set of fallen into disn^e 

session “*^the ‘o a super 

kq>t on onlr m which was 

.pp^W^tTaiSr frequently and 

PP 

holdays Jt* Uonl^ spplied to (he observanee of 
S 5 Bombay Gaxc/ieer vol II p 443. 


THE ECONONHC l^rPOUTAVCE OF TRADE A CRAFT GUILDS 2ST 


■was not Pio accnmoHtion of money, but 
rather certain social and cbantable obscr 
Vances, and this could be done in the ways 
mentioned even if no money were previonsly 
in hand.* As in the Vah/Jjans, it is improba 
ble that anv considomble amount ivas spent 
in the actual finance of the crafts concerned , 
dinner parties, annual feasts and occasional 
chanties formed the bnlk of the debit side 
of the^e funds "f" 

That docs not mean that the«c craft 
guilds were economically unimportant , the 
apprenticeship system, the coordinating 
inQnencc of the unions themselves, and 
the general insistence on having a high 
degree of excellence in wares and crafts 
certainly strengthened and developed 
the organization of these arts and 
•crafts. We need not exaggerate the idea 
of an opposition between the craft-guilds 
on the one hand and the ZCahajani on the 
other many members of both sections were 
the same individuals, and the position was 
not exactly one of antithesis between the 
capitalist-owner and the working joarncy 
men§ The pre-transition artisan-guild of 
India was neither a combination of oppressed 
plebeuns struggling against the patnetans 
nor an outgrowth of the big ifahajans it 
was more or leas a purely voluntary union 
io wbicb were snporadded the customs and 
traditions of predecessors and it played a 
most nsefol part in the communal economy 
by regulating wages and other forms of 
rcranneration, bv arbitrating in cases of 
dispute and by administenng its own funds ** 
Like the cnift-^ilds of China the Indian 
artisans’ guilds were mostly of purely demo 
cratic origin, without a grant or licence from 
the governing powers yfi" they promoted the 
fraternal spirit and accentuated the monopo- 
listic instinct, as in the Goldsmith’s guild 
in Southern India where there was an implicit 


• "Trade Golds la India” 

Titrifw (March 1911) Cklcnlta. 

t llopkins cp t,l p, m 8^ also Btrdwood 
op ei/_ pp l”3m 

5 bro noptins op e,l pp. WJ-g^ cf also 
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•• Hopkins op etl pp lai-OB. 

T . SIsjQmdar (hrporale I ife *it Annonl 
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understanding among the members that they 
would charge one rupee ns fee for every 
sovereign weight of gold • 

It should be noted, however, that the 
guild was not the only form of organuation in 
the indastncs and crafts of the pre-transition 
penod. The guilds were no doubt tfie more 
coBMUon phenomenon, but sometimes itnpor- 
taot industries and mining deposits were 
controlled by the princes themselves Thus, 
to Rayputana, the productive mines with the 
neh tm of Jawara, or copper of Chimbal, 
or the marble quarries of ^^arwa^, were 
properties of the States from which ao 
important revenue was got and which were 
managed and financed by the States them 
Bclvcs'f’ In other cases the features of the 
gnild organization were maintained only m 
some specific aspects IVhile for example, 
the wire and tinsel industry of the Tanjab 
presented intere-jting features of a strong 
guild control, the brass and copper maun 
facturers of the N W Provinces were much 
less organized.! In the former all the 
Kamila Kathts’* of Dellii and Lahore worked 
together in the old mint buildings even as 
late as the latter part of the nineteenth 
ceotucy — simply to prevent the deterioration 
of the Lahore manufacture and consequent 
depression of the trade "Each raim pro 
pared (or wire-drawing was taken bv the 
Kandla kn-ih to the mnnicipal ofEce where 
it was tested. The fixed proportion of alloy 
allowed in a ratm intended to bo drawn into 
pure Kandla was 32 nce-grains or 4 rattis 
to the tola Any ratm found to contain 
more than this proportion was destroyed as 
spnnous The system was an admir- 
able one the purity of the Lahore Kan Ua 
was guaranteed, the solidarity of the guild 
was assured by il, and the trade was pro- 
tected against fraudulent interlopers who 


• K. It It Saatrx South I than Ok (M adras 
19^3), p 14 

t Tod innaJa of Rojast! n t Vo! I p.]'>l 
I E. Bunion ihnograph on the II tra ami 
T uri I -iutlnf title Pun/ah (Inshore. 1900) Also 
Q It Damp cr Zhnonra jh on D au an I dinner 

Hare,. /A, A ir /rormc/r (Allahabad 1504) ^ 

hxtvHn Hthegeieric name g ren to wire 
made out of pold or a Iter or an alloy of these 
metals, the wire bem^ drawn until 10 or P yards 
pei tou of racial are prodaced the men who are 
10 this process are known as hnmUa 
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miglit damage the credit of the mdustry nnd 
undersell the pure Kandla Jiashes by ptacio" 
on the market as genuine anj KnmUa ittn 
\»hich contained more than the recognized 
f,uot,a of allov About the Delhi giuld we 
have more intcre'^ting details Under the 
■Mughal rule the guild wire-drawera paid fees 
to government which in turn supervised tlie 
actual methods of manufacture When 
control was assumed by the British, the levy 
of fees was continued, though it does not 
appear that the impost was ever legally sane 
tioncd but, so far from objecting, the wire 
drawers for years heartily approved of the 
paimont. It was generally considered tliat 
the supervision bj the controlling power 
which was a necessary consequence of the 
lea-) of fees, gave the icdustn a special 
distinction, assured the purity of the Kandla 
made, and generalh maintained the sohdantv 
of the guild T The inQuonce of the guild 
o^mzatiOQ was apparent in the manufacture 
of paper and papier machd even in the 
distant State of Kashmir heavy taxation 
was imposed on anj outsider, guilds of 
artisans were sanctioned and protected bj 

• B trdon op tit. p. 0 

t Ibul p 10 ’ * 


the State and most stringent measures were 
taken to guard the secrets of the art ♦ 

Thus we sec that although the guild or 
communal feeling was very strong in certain 
arts and crafts, its direct influence on actual 
finance was small That does not, however, 
dimmish the economic significance of these 
associations Undoubtedly both the Mahajan 
and the craft guilds tended to promote the 
sense of economic solidarity amongst traders 
of identical or similar wares, and also 
amongst the workers of a particular craft, 
their social and semi religious festivities, 
chanties and dinners were certainly an 
expression of this community-sense Viewed 
perfection, these trade and craft 
guilds with their more or less democratic 
opganuatioQ left wide room for the exercise 
of individual enterpnse and initiative without 
hampering the solidarity of the group or 
groups as a whole, and thereby mado an 
important contribution to the success and 
prosperity of those industnes which carried 
the reputation of the excellence and fineness 
of India 8 wares far beyond her confines 




WHO PAYS THE LAND REVENUE OF BENGAL— THE HINDUS 
OR THE MUHAMMADANS ’ 


B\ JATINDRV MOIIAK DUTTA, srsc, nu 


I N Bengal the Government does not 
collect the Lmil tcTcnuc direct from 
the cultivators, but from the rsmindars 
This IS so e\en in the Goaemment 
estates, where the) arc usuall) leased ont to 
tjaradars, or revenue-farmers In 192o 26, 
the demand from the pcrmanenll) settled 
estates was 205 lahhs , that from the tem- 
poraril) settled estates 21 lakhs , and that 
from the Government estates 53 lakhs If 
we assume that all those who are returned 
in the census retarns as dependoat upon 
'income from agricultural lands’ paf laud 
revenue — a big assumption — we can 6nd out 
tho respective numbers of Hindus and 
Muhammadans from Table XX of the census 
tables They arc, according to the 1921 
census, 855,'llC Hindus, and 432,151 Muhviu 
madans, or the relative proportion is 66 34 
But the above Sgores include both the actual 
workers and dependents — and it is the actual 
workers, alwajs adults and often the heads 
of the famdics, who actually pay laud 
revenue , so to find out the true proportion 
we must eliminate the dependents ks a 
first approsimation all tho«e who are below 
15 may be taken to be dependents , (be 
proportion of such dependents is 75 out of 
208 amongst the Hindus, and 110 out of 
2o5 amongst the Muhammadans Thus the 
proportion of dependents among the Mahum- 
madans cvcccds that among the Hindus by 
7 per cent. If we deduct this from the 
Muhammadan’s proportion, 27 per cent of 

who earn their livelihood as rent receivers 
or as dependents upon income from agn 
cultural lands are not zammdars always. 
There are tenure-holders who are so returned 
In Bacherganj there are as many as thirty 
grades of tenure-holders between the zammdar 
and the actual cultivator In Appendix 
XXV to the Land Revenue Administcatioa 
Report 1925-26, we find the nnmber of 


tenures &33c<3cd to ccsscs A substantial 
proportion of such tenures is likely to be 
Bubstantial and their owners nrc more 
Iikel) to be returned as dependent on income 
from agricultural laud m the census returns 
We give below the number of such tenures 
division bv division 


Bardiran 

Ptesidcacy 

ChiiU~ong 

ri)dubi 


rs 

C07 

■re-c 


No ot IcDurcs 
ssse«sed to cesses 
CC8140 
40o212 

KI7830 
003 COO 


It will be seen that in Muhaaimadau 
areas, the number of tenures is largo , 
hence it is likely that there are more tenure* 
holders than zamindars among the Miibam 
madans So the percentage iigiicQ 2?ie, if 
anything, in favour of the Muhammadans 
The number of proprietary interests 
entered in the land registration registcis 
was ], 016, 649 in 1025-26, and the cess 
demaud was Rs 9o,95,0?7 in that year The 
average cess payment per recorded proprietor 
works out to about Rs 0 8 One of the 
qualifications for being a Council and 
Assembly voter 18 the payment of cesses of 
Re 1 and Rs 5 respectively If wc assume 
the proportion of Hindu or Muhammadan 
cesvpaying voters to the total of either the 
Council or the Assembly voters to be the 
same, wc can get a relative idea of cess- 
payment by the respective commumties 
non N^ifnammadan, 
almost all Hindus, and Muhammadan voters 
\a rural areas for both the Council, and the 
Assembly for 1926 are given below 


Atwrnbly 


i'oii Jiunatnmaaia 
116930 (.0) 
469^60 (13) 


iilQQammflrtfln 


ine relative proportions are shown in 
the bracketed figures There is a ranid 
fulling oT of the Muhammadan voters, or 
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cess payers About the level of Rs 9 or 
Rs 10 cess paMncnt, at the same rate of 
falling off, the relative proportion would be 
40 0 approximately, or some 15 per cent 
of the total If a definite proportion of the 
cess payers of Rs 9 or Rs 10 class pay 
land revenue, then the share of the land 
revenue paid by the Muhammadans is 15 
per cent The weakness of the above arwu 
ment lies in the fact that many persons 
qualify as Council or Assembly voters on 
account of payment of union-rates of Rs 2 
or Rs 5 respectively 

The respective numbers of the non- 
Muhammadan (mostly Hindus) and the 
Muhammadan electors to the Council of State 
from Rciigal are given below 


Eul Ileninl W “ 


The main quMifiCTHon <,f 
tho CTO ot the Ilmdiis, tlio |nyment of 

Bengal, and of Us 5,000 p„, 

Bengal, nhilo in the ci"o of tho Muhara 
madan., it 1, fit 000 onli Tl,o 
olootor must hold the o.tato in hiT„,„",„t? 
ondnot iiafidnoiar} ci|iaoiti , but m t|,o 
oaac ot tlio Muhanimadaiis, “a ra„/„o/, <,r 
manager of n iii,//- estate shall be deemed 
to bold siicli estate in his own nebt.» 

rile other onnlifications arc” payment of 
iiieome-taa Oil R. i,,ooo i„ ease of the 

""hnllbunfa V?!!" '■"liam 

Chairman of a district ’board, or a m„„°e,! 
f nil "f ”^'’,'■7''' O eentnil bank, ett. 

If nil the Mtilnmmadan doctors arc so 
qualified In virtue of pv>mont of Imd 
rcvoiiue-nan^uinption very much m their 
favour— the combined paviucnt does not 
cxccfvl R. 480,000 

The totil of electors m the fne hn.1- 
hnldrrs co.utitucucie-, of the Ucngnl Coimcil 
M «n the p-,rt of the 

Muhammadan, that they arc overvNhdm.., dy 
Hindu-some sav O', percent nro Ilmdu- 
aMiimc that a little more than half 

arc Hindu,. MV, r.OO— an a*,umptmn lca,t m 
favour of the Hindu,. Tlie combinctl paa- 
ment of *uch Hindu, 1, >_>i, UKh,. Oo Uus 


basis, the Muhammadans pay about IS per 
cent of the land revenue 

If wc assume all the electors from 
Uestern Bengal to be Hindus, which is very 
near the truth, and assume half of the Eastern 
Bengal electors to be Hindus, a safe assump- 
tion, they pay more than Rs J3 lakhs , and 
we arrive at the same proportion of 18 per 
cent Calcutta is in M est Bengal , and ns 
such all the M L A's, M L. C's, income tax 
payers, etc are more likely to be concentrated 
Diiinicipahtie^!, 76 are m 
'n Hence we may assume that 

j electors, both Hindus 

and Muhammadans, are qualified by virtue 
of payment of land revcntie Further this 
assumption, apart from general considerations 
of being nearer the truth, has the advantage 
ot having the largest number of Muhammadan 
e cctors, and the least number of Hindus, 
and tho further advantage of tho qualifying 
payment of Rs o, 000 as land revenue bcini 
less ban that m West Bengal in the ciso 
of tlie Hindus— thus making the greatest 
concession in fuour of tho Muhammadans 
ntus basis the relative payments are in 
the ntio Ot R, 5,000 rS bOO, or nboet 

Muhr^ienr. 

. essunie tint the seme proportion 

®, the Muliammaiioii elcctom 

IS qua iBcii in respect ot ether niialilicatioiis, 

, re-” ' poj moots Btaiid in tho ratio 
h. , ‘5° . “t olioiit 4 per cent is pud 

by tlie ‘luhatnmadans 

'''® '‘‘"dlioldcr's coilstitucDcy ot tho 
Ijogislatnc Assembly, the quality mg payments 

i®''®"','® Of® B. b.OOO in respect 
rasili' »"d Rs 1,000 111 respect ot 

r * It IS Raid that not more than 

*ho electors are Afiihani- 

r; 'i'®’ m®*!!' V'-'Idi®'! 

Bcliial^r qualifications An 

•etiial count would be iiislmctiso 

Ib.tr Bie greater sub dnision elite to 

rnSrsi ”"do„mg to out- 

.ldc« being often eo-sl.arcr. due to ti.e.r Ians 

dan . . mbentane.. tbcMiihamiiia- 

^^nient. fbe Gmernment ot II r.-al, 
nnd eoiiseqaent debls, .„d p.nl, ,i. 
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anTiPtj to protect n« min\ Muhammndin 
families as it can on political grounds, have 
assumed charge of a rcHtivelv larger number 
of Muhammadan estates through the Court 
of Mards 

In 1334 11 the Court of Wards was 
in charge of 98 estates, of which as many 
as 21 were Muhammadan estates In 
Appendix II at pp S'* 34 of the Report on 
the Administration of the \lnrd»’ Attached 
and Trust Estate®, the rei enue and cesses 
parable to the Government by tlie®e estates 
are shown For comparison we may take 
the amount of revenue and cesses paid bv the 
Muhammadan estates to the total of revenue 
and cc*ses paid, as the proportion of land 
revenue paid b) the Muhammadans to the 
total On octiia] calculation, wc find that out 
of Ps CO, 31 304 only the ^nm of R® GOO 141 
18 paid by tl e Muhammadans This work® 
out to 10 per cent, as Muhammadans 
share 

That the number of Muhammadan ramio 
dirs IS insignificant compared with the 
Hindus can be shown in other wavs For 
example, according to the Land Registration 
Act even proprietor has got to register 
his name within sue months of succession 
purchase or otherwise gettiog pos«es8ioo 
of the land JSormally, succe «ioo is by 
far the largest cau«c of such registrations 
Amongst the Muhammadans, both sons 
and daughters a well as wives inherit so 
in a Muhammadan area the number of such 
registrations is expected to be laigcr than in 
a Hindu area. If the Aluhammadans bad 
formed anv considerable proportion of the 
land revenue paving clas«, and had they 
borne any relation to the general population 
proportion one would expect larger number 
of registrations in areas where the 
Muhammadans arc preponderant Bot such 
IS not tl c case 


Aluhamniadans in tne general population, 
it 18 greater in areas where the Muhammadans 
arc few 

If the Muhammadans formed anv con 
siderablc proportion of the land revenue 
paying class, ordinarily one would expect 
to find that in Muhammadan areas, the 
average size of e«tates, after repeated parti 
tions, to be much smaller than in Hindu 
areas This would be more so in case of 
the permanently settled estates first becan«e 
of their increased value and fixity of tenure, 
secondly as several generations have passed 
since the permanent settlememt and the 
number of co sharers have increased largely, 
It is 10 the interest of every one to ha%e 
them partitioned In temporarily settled 
estates eicJusive wiaagcment cm be secured 
otherMse than by partition Bat wc find 
the average areas of permanently settled 
estates in the several divisions to bo indcpcn 
dent of the proportion of the AInbammadans 
ID the general population 


Burdsran 
Ffe« Jene T 
Picca 


Avenge area 


It 13 sometimes urged by the Mubam 
madau publicists that although an over 
wbelmiDgly large proportion of land revenue 
IS no doubt, paid by the Hindus, it is the 
Aluhamtnadan tenants who are the ultimate 
source of such revenue It is the Muham 
madms who really pay, but they pay through 
the Hindu zamiudars Now this is a big 
and complicated question "Many things 
can be urged against such contentions 
mauy fallacies can be pointed out many 
historical and sociological aiguments can be 
addneed 


Perrentase of ptreentage o£ ippli In Table XXAT of the Land Revenue 
Umi„.,tr.l.on Eeport of 1925 2G, the gro., 
isro-isr^ rental realizable bv the zamindars is shown 

district by district. If we assume that of 
CO- 3^ tbc total rental, the proportion paid by the 

”’■6 24 Alnhammadans is proportional to their popu 

^ btiOD la the distnct, we find out of the cross 

Not onlv is the percentage of applications rental of Es 1,480 laU®, Rs 694 lakhs is 
independent of the percentage of the paid by the Afuhammndans In the Table 


nuidwan 
I*rvs iency 

Ct tiding 
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below, we have calculated similar 
division by diMsion 

figures 

Burdwan 

Presidency 

Dacca 

Chiitafrong 

R.ljsh.ihi 

Gross Rental 

457 lakhs 
2o7 , 

309 

143 

307 

Percentage of 
Muhammadans 
13 4 

47 5 

G97 

726 

614 

Moslems 

share 

63 lakhs 
124 

217 

111 

177 


1 473 lakhs 

54 5 

697 lakhs 


But ns there are more females, more 
minora amoug the Muhammadans, and as 
tenancies arc mostly held by adult males. 
It would be much more accurate, if wc reduce 
the Muhammadan’s figure by 7 per cent (» e. 
relative excess of minors over the 
Muhammadans share 
becomes 594 lakhs, or some 40 nor cent 
of tho „holo It the Muhauiniadan’s gbaro 
of gross rental is 40 per cent, that does not 
necessarily mean that they pay 40 per cent 


of the land revenue Much depends upon 
tho nature of the proprietary rights of the 
ramindir, the money ho spent in developing 
the property and the money he is spending 
for Its protection, tho amount of collection 
charges he has to incur, etc But 40 per cent 
the highest limit of 
Aluhammadan's share m payment of land 
revenue Of course, this is a crude calcula* 
ion a thorough enquiry on the point 
would be very welcome 

From all these various estimates and 
caleulation«, we may assert that the 
Muhammadan's share of payment of land 
revenue is about 15 per cent But as 
these estimates and calculations have varied 
widely, there is greater chance of our 
eslimatc being wrong However wrong wo 
J the error cannot be more than 5 
p cent and so tho Muhammadan’s share 
cannot exceed 20 per cent 


DEBTS 

By JOHN EARNSHAW 


"“‘‘’‘‘'"‘“f “-'S’ bSS. ss 

S ™ '-"1 

““ >■« l..d td''S,„S? 

Rut the 8-ime serrant went out unrl 
h. (Clio,. ,cr..nl, "h Jh m.d 

,0,^1, 1 rre “ .KeSr" 

I ^ hi* fellow scFTant* iaw wit.r 

done they were »erv unirr an) what wa» 
unto thcirW ill &«^one ^ 


eaJdunto^hm ^hathe had called iiiffl 

Should^ me 

on thV^ Wir. ‘ i*ad compassion 

on^thr fellow servant even as I had pity on 

the torientoH Tu del.rcred him to 

due unto him ““ pny all that oas 

—Bt Matthew Chap, an i 23 34. 

01,7!"'’ pi''*''* "li'dh Josus 

t ^7 "'‘“‘plea would geem to 
th™ olcirlj, at all caontg to 

Oh7.t'"’it “ followerg of 

. j , P"><""I"ro that nughl bo 
raunoll”" of dcbfg Of 

StL ,.''*”™to oaplanaliong to tho 

nSr/ 1 .“'. •“'''"’S" of Josiig Christ aro 

not to bo taken at Ihcir faco vabio, but gtill, 
tbe stalo of tho world aftor ninctcon cooturica 
ol raUooalizcd’ Christ, amt,, ought tempt 
one to think that possibly matters would not 
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be wor«c if a more literal interpretation of 
Chn»it’a ravings became the rule Indeed as 
one of the characters in ^Ir Hnbsan’s recently 
published Ijook, The Itccnrdinj re- 

marks “Forgiveness of debts is not then 
a Christian virtue but a bminess jwlicjr’’ 
(p 52). There arc signs that today some 
actions arc beginning to think that it might 
be a good thing if debts were forgiven, or at 
all events scaled down, but iinfortiinatelv aiich 
nations arc rather apt to think that svluIU 
their own debts should be forgiven there is 
DO reason for their doing the same thing, and 
forgiving their debtors 1 

Dinng December last a great deal svas 
svTitten both in the 1 uropean, and also in the 
American pipers about the question of Uar 
Debt*, which were owed by most of the lead 
ing countries of Purop" to the United States 
But though there wxs lO much svritten about 
the matter, a great many people found that 
It was too dilTicuU for their powers of com 
prehension, on account of the technicalities 
and astronomical figures that the ‘econoinie 
expert*^ delighted in discussing Tins the 
hutoncal significance of the Pnlish Gosem 
ment’s notes to the United States asking for 
the extension of the Kooicr Moratoriom of 
1931 was largfl) overlooked, and few people 
in India scorned to rcaliic the significant 
parallelism between (he British debt to 
America, and tie Todian debt to Britain 
The parallelism becomes clear if one considers 
the history of the Debt problem, and also (he 
measores which may be taken for solving it 
Dunng the first throe years of the 
European '\\ar of 1911 1918 the United 
States remamed nentral As n result of (bat 
neutrality the United Slates bcc.amc the great 
creditor nation of the Ulied Powers The 
Allied Powers needed moncj, and crediU to 
help them in their struggle against Oennany 
and th» Central Powers, and thus the 
financial interests of America came to lend 
more, and more money to Great Britain and 
her allies In November 1916 the turning 
point came^ when the bcderal Resenc Boa^ 
of the United States warned American 
bankers against the conversion of nny more 
shortterm loans of tie Allied Powers into 
long term loans If this policy had been 
continued the Alhes wonld have been driven 


to make peace for lack of supplies The 
Unitoil States was then really in a position to 
control the world , but iinfirtiinately this 
advantageous position was given np, morn 
monev was lent to the \llies, and finall} the 
United States became financiallj interested m 
the success of the Allies, with the result that 
in the early part of 1917 the I nited Slates 
entered the wir against Germany Then 
after the Armistice in November 1918, camo 
the disastrous Treat) of Veriaitics, and the 
world as it exists todav n tl c rc«iilt 

knytvav the Miles found that having 
won the war they were bunlencJ with a load 
of debt The idea of Ilepirations was there- 
fore introduced trennan) vvas declared to 
be guilty of liaving ileliberiU ly brought about 
the war, and th»refore ns tlio niithfrof the 
mucbicf, was called on to make good tho 
damage done in tho war These payments 
made by Germany were called Reparations, 
and (he monev so obtained it waslioprd to 
««e for paying ofT the money owed to the 
United btates Nobody paused to coniidcr 
how It would be possible for n country already 
beggared to pay these huge sums It was 
tsserteil that Germany co ilJ and must pay, 
and there the matter ended It vvas not long, 
however, before it began to be increasingly 
obvious that Germany cootd not pay, and 
there were n Bucce»’'i 0 n of Conferences on the 
subject, each one of which successively 
reduced the amount. 

Now here one should point out two facts, 
which arc obvious to all save the usual 
politician, or economist. Ifono owes money 
one can only pay one’s debts bj selling some- 
thing and handing over the proceeds to one’s 
creditor This obvious fact applies equally 
to Ilcpamtions, nr Debts, or in short to any 
debt whether national or private Comin's 
now to the second ficl, namely that the 
present «} stem aims at prod icing nionri/ noi 
materials 'Nloney is cagenti illy n sort of ticket 
which gives the holder the right to claim 
certain goods, or services, which Im may need, 
Mjney Is good neither for eating nor for 
wearing, but today it is better to h ivo money, 
rather than food, to have bank notes rather than 
clothes This may seem at first to bo absurd, 
but it IS ncvoitheless a fact ronsidcr for a 
moment the position of the agricultural 
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he needs n smill crop and high pnccs, 
rather than a good crop and loar pnccs , 
Bimilarl) the cnnufaeturcr looks forward to a 
shortage of the particular articles he is 
engaged m producing as then the pnee vail 
bo higher This is also true of nations, and 
everv nation today is attempting to create 
artificially a shortage within it« oa\n temtorr 
so that prices may rise Great Bntain, for 
example, has decided to limit the importation 
of meat, not because the British Govern 
ment has suddenly become vegetanan, but 
because it hopes in this -way to limit the 
supph of meat and so bnng about a nse in 
he price of meat ! In short debts can onl,/ 
be 2)aid by money, 7noney can only be obtained 
by selUny something, hut eicry country 
determined not to buy 

To roturn to the particoHr problem of 
Kcparations and flar Debts It miehl 
ha'O been possible for Germane to na, 

ttS Sr;""'*/'"' PV 

United Slates, if pajment in materials had 
“iT"* 1" materials, the 

idea of allomng Bomebod, else to work for 
one, ariiilst It IS pleasant to the mind of the 
individnalis anathema to anv Oovernmenk 

aronld both he unemployed ' To nreront a,,,, 
Slieh thing tal mg place the ajstoni of tanlft 
was gradually eatended Since payment 
materials was not allowed, the altomatiyo 
was adopted The United States inycslcd 
n^^ore money m Germany, and Germany 
the money so invested to pa, off her Renara 

nsed the same money to pai off their -Her 
Debts to the United States 

This system worked moderately well for 
some time, but m 1929 things began to 
happen In the first place tlicrc was The nse 
of national sentiment in Germany, which 
objected more and more vigorously to the 
stigma of the Mar Guilt clause, in the 
^ crsaillcs Treaty Then secondly the increase 
in mechanical productiveness resulted m 
more articles being manufactured, by an ever 
decreasing number of people More and 
more people began to be “unemployed,- and 
as soon as thev ceased to be employei they 
ceased al,o to be able to buy A, Z 
they ceased to biiv, fewer and fewer articles 


c*imc to be sold, and ns fewer and fewer 
articles came to be sold, fewer and fewer 
people were needed to produce them, 
and more and more people came to be 
unemployed” One saw therefore, more 
and more things being produced, things 
which people urgently needed , one saw 
pnccs falling down and down, so that 
more and more people might be able to 
buy them , and one «!aw more and more 
destitution and poverty The natural result 
of all this was that those people who had 
lent money, began to demand it back, and 
instead of lending more money to Europe to 
enable Europe to pay back tlie money Europe 
had already borrowed, the United States 
ceasec to lend and began to demand pay- 
ment Matters became worse and worse, 
but in 1931 part of the problem was solved 
by President Hoover of the United States 
oflenng a Moratonura of one year, and then 
in 1*132 the Laueaonc Conference cleverly 
arranged that although Reparations should 
not be cancelled, neither should tlicy be paid » 
UertaiD people hoped that the United States 
might agree to an extension of the 
Moratenuro, with a view to e%eDtual 
cancdlation of the Debts, and this led to 
e British notes of November and December 
last but the United States insisted on payment, 
and therefore on December 15, 1932 the 
Bntish Government duly paid to the United 
bLalcs the instalment which was then due 


ANow It lias already been pointed out that 
payment of a debt must be made either m 
money or m materials, but since materials 
are not acceptable payment can only 
be made in money If however the 
payment is to be made in money it must 
be made in money which the creditor 
can use It would be useless for the United 
btates to accept payment in British currency, 
since British currency could only bo used to 
purchase Bntish goods, which would result 
apparently m American "unemployment” 
1 nyment must therefore bo made in Amencan 
ciiwncy Now American currency can be 
obtained either in return for articles sold to 
Ammca— but this is prevented by the 
an 8, or by buying American currency 
wi I some international currency There is 
owever only one form of intcrnnlional 
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currency, Qold In order therefore that the 
Debt instalment should be paid, the British 
gold resen Co had to be depleted from one 
hundred and fifty odd million pounds, to 
cue hundred and thirty miUious Gold eaa 
of course be bought like any other commodity, 
but one can buy only if one sells, and the 
difficulties of selling haie already been 
pointed out It 13 fairlj obvious therefore 
that the number of payments which can bo 
made from reserves, as was the case in the 
last paj ment, are strictly limited, but a good 
many people faded to realize this fact. Another 
peculiarity of monej should also be pointed 
out. Money is lent so that certain things 
may be purchased But if there is a fall in 
prices, the purchasing power of money 
becomes increased. That is to say the 
same amount of money would purchase 
an increased amount of materials Thus 
a sum of money which during the War 
would purchase 100 units of mixed 
goods, would today purchase 154 similar 
units and therefore the rcpa)'meat of the 
money borrowed means that expressed in 
terms of real values, more has to be paid 
than was received. Great Britain there- 
fore feels tliat the Debt u an impossibly heavy 
burden which caunot be carried much longer 

The problem could of course be solved in 
a manner similar to the Reparations problem 
That IS to say, an international loin might be 
floated at a mmimnm price This obviously 
could not be done unless there was a fair 
certainty of the interest charges being met. 
Until the loan was floated however no more 
payments should be made, and when the loan 
had been successfully fliatcd it would caacel 
the debt, and would be u-ed for purposes of 
reconstruction, and development.’ 

Ilaving DOW carefully discussed the problem 
of War Debts, in which Great Britain is the 
debtor, who hopes to be foigiyen, the paralle- 
hsm with the Debt situation in India mav be 
realized- In this case Great Britain is not 
a debtor but a creditor, and at tunes a some- 
what anxious creditor The money which 
was "lent* to India in the past is now an 
impossible burden round the neck of India, 
and certainly it is gravely hindering India’s 
development. Irtanng aside all consider 
ation of the conditions under which the 


money was “lent,” one is faced with eertam 
focU The first fact to be remembered is 
that the purchasing power of the money, at 
the time when it was lent, and the purchasing 
power of that same amount of money today, 
are two quite different things Secondly most 
of the money lent in the past was lent for the 
purpose of capital investment, for example, 
railway construction, but if that capital were 
destroyed today it could be more efficiently 
rcplac^ on account of scientific progress, 
and also more cheaply replaced Another 
poiot to be remembered is that Great Britain 
has no more wish than any other country, 
for the debt to be repaid Provided that 
the money is thought to be “safe,” nothing 
more is asked than the privilege of lending 
more money, because money which is lent 
brings ID interest, and it u difficult today 
to invest money advantageously Similarly 
again, just as, as was pointed out previously 
in this article, Great Britain cannot go on 
indefinitely paying interest out of her reserves, 
India too cannot go on indefinitely paying 
away capital as interest charges If India 
tries to prevent this draining away of her 
resources by tariffs or by other means, what 
a howl there is from the Manchester Colton 
Exchange' The position in India is then 
that India is heavily indebted to a foreign 
Goveromenl , that the debt has been contracted 
at the instance of the same foreign Govern- 
ment that the same foreign Government 
insuts that under no considerations shall 
India default and finally the same forcicrn 
Government forces India to buy from°it 
whenever possible It is impossible for the 
present system to continue much longer 
Tne vanons alternatives are, first, that when 
Great Britain comes to some arrangement 
with America regarding the British debt to 
Amenca, she should also come to a similar 
agreement with India regarding the Indian 
deU to (^eat Britain , or secondly that 
India should repudiate the debt. This latter 
OTune 1 , unhkel, .am under a Socialut 
Goammeut „„eo if India as a country 
repudiated her dobls, poisiblj- pnvalo indivi- 
dnals might also claim to be allowed to 
repudiate their debts 

Turning finally to the historical signi- 
ficance of December 15. 1933, the significance 
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IS, not that the n30ne\ was paid, but that 
there a\as at anj time any doubt asioth 
hang paid Tiie fict tint the payment of 
the debt was considered b) soruc not to be 
in the interest cither of Great Britain or 
Amciica IS beside the point Onchasalwa>8 
heard so much about ‘ an Englishman’s 
word being as good as his bond/’ that possibly 
people maj be pardoned for overlooking 
the fact that it was not the Socialist section, 
but the Ton section, the csstntnll) * safe ' 
section of Great Butam that was at one 
time wondering, and scriou<=lj wondering 
it the debt was going to be pud or not That 


Great Britain could have decided against 
payment IS imtiunkable «ince it would shake 
the whole Capitali>t order I or tlio USSR 
after a complete break with the past to 
repudiate debts, is not surprising, but this 
talk of repudiation from the centre of 
Capitalism suggests that Capitalism is not 
so firmh founded as people believed TJi- 
burdci of tisurv which is the ke; stmoof 
Cipitalism and Iinpcrialisin, and is after all 
onh a glorified form of C qiita'ism. In- become 
too hc..vj, niui b\ its weight is already 
causing the aich of oni present civili/alion 
to crac 


/ALLAH BUX, ARTIST FROM THE PANJAB 
Hi SUMri KUMAR CHATTCRJI 

I'lo/fi />;, CaUiMa Vmimtii 


I saw some of Mr Allah BuV» pictures 
at an exhibition in the Government 
School of Art, Calcutta, a few veara 
ago and at that tune they dm not 
impress me much 1 felt only a httlc bit 
curious at an artist with a Mohammedao 
name painting pictures of the Knshnal 
legend The drawings appeared to me to 
be rather weak, and the colouring aiir and 
unconvineing—the general intentions of the 
artist seemed rather to create an atmosphere 
of prettiness But the very «ympathetic 
treatment of the theme was quite noticeable 
and had its immediate appeal, and the pictures 
on the whole were favouribly commented 
At an exhibition in Calcutta which is 
now on (the Universal Art and Indojtnal 
Exhibition at Bhawanq i r organized by a 
group of Panjab artists and business men 
resident in Calcutta) I found Sir Allah Bax's 
pictures once again before the Calcutta pnblic, 
occupying a considerable part of tlie wall 
space But this time one cannot pass by 
jMr Allah Bux’s pictures thev arc, to saj the 
least, quite striking 

In the first instance, had it not been 
for the signatures and the labels, no one 


could have dreamt that these pictures were 
the work of ■, non-Hinda ort.st Bat thoro 
IS notinnj slnngo m that The arts of the 
conntr, as well os lU legendary and mystic 
ore were ncicr neglected by the cultured 
Mosalmans of Jndia , and among the 
Mohammedan masses, there is far greater 
imdcrstandiog and appreciation of the old 
Hindu culture, as a common inheritance 
shared with the Hindus from their common 
^rbears, than 13 apparent 011 the surface. 

•"Stance m the 
It, as mu 1. cultivated by 
jMu^rmaa Aafaitranfe and Vslad^ as by 
xiinaus ihe brass image makers of Benares 
are a good many of them Musalmans, as 
are ‘“e ciygta] auj cutters who 

on crystal for 
*n 1 worship So there is not much 
nrii f*f T ^ Panjab Musalman 

artist feeling at home with a Hindu theme 
important is the 
pictures There area 

tew Knshna pictures in which the old weak 
Btyle IS quite discernible, but in most of them 
sr c ter understanding of his subject and 
^ 8 nger grasp of lus style are apparent. 
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I aj jaU % lUa^ Br ile and Bndrgroom 


—Bj lUnh li X Lilon 
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Iq Ills gtoupingo in. tlie more tlabomte 
compositions (cf/, 'the Offerings from the 
Gopis/ shoY.jng the figure of Krishfia in the 
midale nml Gopis with offerings of ill sorts 
in trays Burrounding him) he la quite spontn 
neons, and channmglj «o Some of the 
two figure compositions (e 5 , Knshnn teising 
Rsdha on her wav to the river with water- 
pot on head, — a theme which is guen on 
two canvases, and the beautiful Sohiu ami 
ilohiuaJ group, also done in a slightli different 
duplicate) are quite good In tht picture 
of Krishna teasing Radhn, it was i happi 
idea, still more liappih eveciitcd, to make the 
tall handsome ephebian figure of Krishna 
showing a movement m unison with that 
if the equally handsome Radlia figure — as 
of both of them were micon«ciousl\ executing 
a dance— a situation winch evokes the 
ineiuorj of a great maoj old Hindi Uhes on 
the theme of the two di\inc lexers Those 
pictures of Mr Allah Bu^ are veritable Utile 
idylls of Indian life and romance and there 
IS a touch of sincccitj , of a profound 
eympathv with his subjects, which suflnscs 
the canvases with a delicate charm 

Fortunately, the beautr aod mysticism 
of the Radha Krishna legeini is not the only 
theme that attracts him He has fell 
drawn by the toinanlvc legends of his own 
province, and stones like tliat of the 

beautiful Sohni have found in him an 
eloquent interpreter Tlic story of Sohni and 
Mohiwal is but a late Panjabi version of the 
eternal legend of Hadha s quest for her 
Beloved who is calling her by the sound of 
jhis flute we have here a beautiful idyll of 
a pair of lovers in Panjabi folk costume, 
and the whole composition breathes n unique 
atmosphere of romance The same may be 
said of a newly married couple going to their 
home from the bndc’s village — the girl in 
a searlet costume turning back wistfully for 
a last look at the home of her childhood 
Somewhat different though allied to these 
abox e compositions, carefully worked out in 
their delicate and rather evanescent colouring, 
arc some xigorons brush pictures depictit^ 
the life of the virile rustics of the Panjab 
{c.»7 'People at a Panjab Village lair,' 'A 
Rustic M edding Procession ‘Three 
Generations ‘Escaping Famine’) In these 


pictures Mr Allah Bus shows his powers as 
1 clever draftsman who has a perfect control 
oxer his brush Iidelitv to life is here 
combined with n xery fine balancing of the 
figures 10 the canvas and n most natural 
way of treating them There is noxertheiess 
a sculptural quality — the qualvtx of a proccs 
sional frieze — in those canxascs 

These are nil pictures in oil colour In 
nddition he lias cxocntcd in water colour a 
ecries of dancing figures in the convention 
alizcil nncient Indian dreso, which, in their 
attempt at a too conscious stylization 
appear to me to be less happy 

Mr Allah Buv’s nrtistic training has never 
been a formal one in any school of art. He 
learnt Ins painter’s craft from an old tvpe 
yaqtja‘:h or craftsman decorator nnd painter 
of Lahore, who trained pupils and apprentices 
oxen as ilr Allah Biiv himself is now doing 
Figure painting early had a fascination foe 
him l^lcr Mr Allah Buv spent o number of 
jycars in Bombay, where the work of Gujarat 
and Rajpntnuft artists seems to have exerted 
some influence on liini The spell which the 
Krishna legend exerted on him may have 
come from Gujarat, as well as a peculiarly 
gracious softness and harmony of colour* 
There is nothing xauntingly ‘Indian’ about 
his style which is jnst that of ordinary 
European technique with a strong intliience 
of the Indian tradition such as we see 
lingcnog in the latest schools of Indian 
painting as at Kangra at Jaipur and 
Natlidwara Naturally enough, this kind of 
style will be rather weak than vigorou®, cud 
would mm more than anything else at being 
romantic and pretty Mr Allah BuxS 
undoubted control of his materials and h*® 
poetic feel added by Ins sincerity largely 
counterbalance tlie absence of any striking 
xigowr and indixidnality of style 

Judging from the belter class of Hindu 
mytholc^ical pictures nnd those of Sikb history 
and legend which arc now in vogue in the 
Panjab and Northern India, it xxould seem that 
Mr Allah Bnx’s aitistic talents are working m 
close harmony with this trend, and it appears 
that at least in the Punjab he is helping a 
great deal to eatabli«h the style now in xogim 
This stale is certainly much fitter to give 
pictonol representation to what may be 
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prepared to exchange shoes mth von 
anj minute’ ^ 

Like most millionaires tlio Rockefellers 
hare a home m the conntrj nhero the 
faimlj lives, besides the one in the utv 
irhere they entertain Of course, the, ha^ 
other mansions in riorida or rranie for 
summer hibernation 

of the Rockefellers m Tarrjtonn on the 
ontskmts of the city An e,p,„,e „f ' 
honsand acres with deer inmpmg 
the private road, of the nnlh„„,,r? TW 
were notice, that trespasser, -nill be prosr 
cuted under the peinltj of the Jw Oi, 
and on we drove, without seeing a single soul 
'Ve passed the garage where a <»rhlv^ j 
,ras rcbelhooslj snilrL \ 
chains At las’t .he H^oclcfete 
looked like a cottage It J 

bricks of gold or pared mth chnnLs t 
mible or studded „ith rubies S.mpliciu 

Croetr'an^Aae*-' 

fiL"°‘ ■“I-o-'S »‘™ct?res m marbk 
like our SInharajas The, have rallier » 
few comparalivel) small buildings on the 

same groniid, so that the d.lferent numbers 

of tho family can lire separtcly a„d ,? 
the same lime be near each other Q ‘ 
quarrels among tho in laws ' “ ““ 

The Eochcfcllers like 
their ,ast fortune tliroiig>diibio"s 1 . 001 ’*"' 
ns van be rend m Tarbdl a oU * 

Standard 0,1 Con.pan, or , , R Z- "V"','’ 
road I'raUan': TImre “ ' ■®"'- 

ingeniul, of |i„,„c,er, „„a hw^rers ™|d 
■nrent It was the order of . 1 .. j ^ 
Rockctcllcr was j,i,t the cnim, nation^ of 
system Ho fought with In, back to tl.c wall 
He crushed or would hare been on, shed Bnt 
RockcWIer-cspeeiallv the ,on-i, thl 
benefactor of nations Part of Ih*. 

”,''’7,' "«'■>' through educational, 

and other foundation, u oo„,,,„„ J,,,™;™ 

in China or Arabia mo f]uitoes m IJrazd 

htlulZ 

The Rockefeller, are aUo free from the 


fnwtemi snobbishness that characterizes some 
other American millionaires The, have 
ever aspired to marry into or from among 
the bankrupt dukes or duchesses of England 
<w princes or princesses of Italy or RiiSia 

SS The Eocl o- 

feller dollars could buj them up in shovelfuls 
Being simple they prefer their 
^ Ame^c^ ™ost equals from the democracy 

Rockefellers to India 'T 
elnphants to ride,” said I 
me lucky elephant they had given 


nt i^^**** American friend 

norf'/l * imself a distinguished man — wins 
pered id my ears 

* luoney is a curse , but Kocke 
feller’s monea is i blessing to the world ’ 


abot^* copper magnates, own 

mst An ”cres along the Hudson 

P«8t on the limits of the New York City 

tho^^rld Aa^d 
Tiirler Joowificentlv endowed colleges in 

Columi,a''?„ Atmca 

daujhter™? ‘“''f 

finanMorn /- ®. ^'^o*'gans, international 

Govornm rreoch and English 

W.lso " P^'h President 

aud Xr*”",'’‘’'‘’''®“'’S' '■•"■■b friends 
to s7av " T'"' N'W York ho used 

kc ^mw,” ™ They showed mo 

pok™ hi, fourteen 

the 'doA™', of ‘ho Rockefeller, 

wasamIS I" fret, ‘h'^ 

the nroiind ‘hose houses strewed along 

k an?Zr r r”,”' Iheu-inotlic?, 

A.a^"“57'“' ' ‘heir brother lived The 

*chh„ca„ „et7,r„fS'^i o‘„^’^e'’„0 


So hi^ Carnepc i» dead 

widow spreads lio«pitaIity from her 
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hom> also ID ^e\v York’s millionaire Avenue 
It IS an old home, a massive structure of 
Btone, but there is nothing grandiloquent 
about it from the outside Bat inside 

there are richly carpeted stairs Scott and 
Bums stare from their niches in the Carnegie 
walls at this dusk} intruder (Carnegie 
a Scot^ by birth and he had built a 
t^tlc in ^3 old countr}) In the reception 
room there hung pictures of Carnegie with 
clo«el} clipped gre} beard as well as those 
of his wife and onlv child— a daughter 
and son in-law Both the latter were 

present on the occasion when I was there 
I had expected to see Charles Schwab the 
executive brains of the Carnegie Steel Tmst, 
whom the old Babbit bad "discoNered But 
be was ont of city — his home on the Riverside 
Dnve IS not far from where I live 

The Camcgies show j ou round their home, 
pass through the conservatonum on the 
second floor where there are orchids and 
roses ID winter Old Andy, they say, was a 


Mn of simple tastes but I saw more lavish 
style m Carnegie’s than at Rockefeller’s 
Andrew Carnegie was all for peace and 
libraries He ga\e his millions away to the 
public He held his money ns a sacred trust 
There are millionaires like that now and 
then 

The Carnegies gave me a purse as a 
souvenir Eagcrh I opened There was no 
money in it 

I said, “Give me the money and I will 
find the purse ’ 

They were tickled to death 
American millionaires make }ou feel at 
ease and at home Our rajas, samindars 
and chaprasis — ray God ' 

I hope some day to meet Ford — apoatlc 
of mass production and king of the road 
Edison, kis fnend, to whom I had lent' 
intended to go on a pilgrimage is now beyouS 
the sphere of his wizardry, gone into the land 
of eternal light, like the beacon they have 
erected to his memory 


ZIONISM 

Ba KVRUNA ^^TTER 


T II\T nationiili'in is one of the mo^t terrific 
forces m the world today thrcitming peace 
an I civilization constantly is tvci?iiize«L 
there is a ditT nnee h re, perhaps one of 
sleCTv* onlj but which is mitenil from our 
p. mt of viiiT because of the dHns“r th it it off rs 
to the 'hrger intewsts of riankmd in cineraL 
For insUnc*. there is ample d tl rrnee betwren 
the resur^nt nationalism of Cl ina e« kinff 
expression of her deca lent civilization and «uWue«l 
pwsona! ty an I the obstru«ire an 1 Sirgressire 
national sm of Jnmn that thru U its arm* into 
Shanghai an! Stancmiria. rise stulj of 7 onism 
imi res-es on us all the aspects of o Uionali«nj, for 
ve Witness the amazing speetaelo of a race 
ecattenHl through the eonlineots rotkinj: ri>sor 
lies of mutual inUtvsi. a common Hon and 
thi meiiia of a ciilwral renaiss.inee are 

compelk'il to inquin what an the forees that 
inspire it when tht 7ioni t movement does afforvt 
us the remarkable pheii menon of a nsti nail 
ep ril (pn.'errwl without territ rrl etrivin^f Ihrou'di 
centimes ©{ persecution an I neglect \n I the 


problem of Zionism which is m effect the nal oaal 
problem of the whoh worl 1 Jewry offers an 
interesting sluly for the problem is international 
as much as it is national 

\J e have then in the fir«t place a national 
probUm of ab orbing interv-t, for it aims at the 
resuscitation and the keeping aj ve of an ancient 
rtviliutioa an i culture IQ tbe boiiy of a people 
which hii not cea*oil to have its distinctive 
rharoctenstics under the most afverse conditions 
imagmable an 1, s,>comUy, by reason of its wide 
inUraationuI be-inng cannot bo without interest 
for us or for the matter of that for any o^er 
nation because every country has its "bare of 
Jewish pot uLation ‘ 

The Ziont-l idea is ncarlv as old as Jewish 
lustory Itself I rads hi tory in ancient times 
iwwa the path to the realization of 7ionjsm. 

exo.1 IS from Egypt was an example of 
coVrt Mlmn and em gwtion The Jwrtsh 
entervl Isinaaa occunie.! Ian and in a 
nnentioRs became a glorious nat r=fn,^ 

irom Babylon was t great Zionist 
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the fivourito idei of modern Zionism, the iilei 
of n spiritual centre m Zion for (ha whole 
Diaspora, the focussing of a pure Jewish life in 
Pilcstine, the creation of an intellectual and moml 
reservoir from which a streani of influenw 
should flow all over tho seittered ontion and 
waves of Jewish inspiration nnd knowledge 
should spread m all directions, making the little 
land ft metropolis of Judaism m religion and 
lifc> 

AVhile the idea of a Jewish colony in Pales 
tine had its origin m the Senpiurc-, modern 
Zionism has manifi.*tfy an economic nnd 

K ’ tical motive as its mainspring of action 
this transition was e/Tected by a painful 
evolution through the centuries that have elapsed 
emce the Roman legions attacked the Temple 
The history of the Jens during the period 
between the eleventh ana the present century 
makes sad reading with very {gw interludes of 
short duration The hardship* of the Jews 
increii«e<l ns the years went by Marlin Luther 
niriy in In'* career summed up the position Urns 
‘ Our fooK the pope*, bishops, sophist*, and 
monks have hitherto conducted themselves toward 
the Jews in such n manner that he svho was a 
pood Chri«tian would hive prcforro<l to bo n Jew 
And if I had been a Jew and had seen such 
blockheads nnd louts ruling and leaching 
ChristitRit}, I would have become a swine rather 
than ft Christian becftu«o they hare ircutoil the 
Jews liko (lops and not Iiko human beings ’ One 
wonders how the Jews «urvived *11011 trials They 
1iv(h1 as ft separate “untouchable’ community 
within the ghettos out«ide the pate of civihiation 
it >3 not surprising that what has boon described 
as the “lupcnties’ of Jewish chnnictcr developed 
rapidly, nnd orthodoxy of lhowor“t t\pe flounsned 
with liecoming case The jdcj of the ns© of tbo 
Me'Siih to be followed by return to Pnleslinc 
found ready n«poii“o in the hearts of the suDVr- 
ing men and women Hope of the deliver 
nnco from Iheir persecutions formeil the main 
bulwark in tficir I uith on which the rest of 
ihcir religion were prouiidod 

Tims (ho Jews were never Allowed to forget 
their oH jiationabt) Tlitf never forgot that 
lhe\ Wire a nation Apart, di tmet in rowsliiy 
nn I Ifnniing, in lit mture in social nrrangimenls 
and in iignculturo ii eivilizol nation at n time 
when Me’Urn civilitalion was still unknown 
I'or hundn-xls of jears nfier the loss o( politicul 
in lejien knew they Itcluvoi wiih pn«<-ionati, 
intcnsil) in their future ns A nation in Pnlcslino 
'iJjv il-i of Jewj-Ji nationjlism liss been 
stalrtl *% “one pteil family lioun 1 logelher not 
alan», by n common past, but by n rommuniiy 
of un !> mg H '•It, ft*pinlions nnd hopes Corn 
national luturv I'ho nationalist spirit of tlie 
niclnral ,Jcir« ts siifli-irntfy riflccletl in their 
l5‘‘7J't Aft I » 'poeislly in the works of .Ichu la 
llaleTi, the Jewid) |tO(-t 

Tlis ft«mni*hing populinty of the p«<u«lo- 


llt-isiibs m the fisteenth nnd seventeenth cen- 
turies was niiother symptom of the ihoeiao that 
hail overtaken the Jew mind beciuse of their 
degenerate condition The san'' t of peoples 

were led, latgelj b'^cause of their sorrow, to 

trust m the promi es of a succes ion of ras- 

cals and half-deluded fanatics who convulsed 
Jewish life for two centuries The Cabala with 
Its Messianic predictions stimulated faith la 
the claims of the impoitors, but Jewish unhappi- 
ness was the real cause of the blind nnd 

extmvAg'mt devotion of whole communities The 
mo«t outstanding of these m the sixteenth cenfurj* 
were David Reubeni (who camo to Romo in 
1524 from the Ei-t) and his imititor, a Portu- 
guese, Diego Pirca {alias Solomon Molchoy 
r 1501) Both interviewed various rulers, while 
the former actually counselled with them regard- 
ing A Crusade which never came off Molcho 
was burned at the stake (1532 ?) and Reubeni 
cwkfl hw Ufe la a Spanish. pri«(jo. Tlvas ended 
A very short but important Zionist movement 
m calamity 

In the following century the influence of 
the Christian miUenarians gave u fresh impulse- 
to the national idex unnasseh ben Drael 
(ICOl 1C57) co-operated with English millennnans- 
to procure the rcHismbhabinont of Jews m 
England whence they had been expelled finally 
under Elwnrd 1 m 1200, ns a preliminnry to- 
their national return to lhiL«tme. borne Jewish 
interpreters had as-ertod tbnt tho dispersion of 
the Jews was to bo everlasting Manasseli 
very definitely rejected the idea that Israels 
nii-*»ion demanded a continuous exile To him 
It seemcl that tho dispersion ought to bo 
m ide complete, beenuso it mu*t lead to 
rc'-toroiion 


me oiO't popular nnit mltuentiai of modern 
Jewi'b P'diilo-Me-aiahs was Sabbnthai Zevi 
(IGiC-lfiiC) who proclaimed binjself Mesiiah in 
1013 He tlioruughly exploited llio credulity 
of the Jew*, who everywhere prepared for the 
journey to Pale^imc. But babuathni was 
inipn«onc«l and adopted Dlam at the risk of 
dcuh (hrenteneit by the bultan and liter died 
in Ignominy But tho bulk of tho p<H>pIe,rcfu«tHi 
lo lie dis(ii(i*i-^necl for ft whole century* feoinc 
«ucces»o^ followcsl, who continued the move- 
ment till in 1773 the rciction iimwd m the 
shape of the Mcndulsaohni in movenunt sponso- 
r I “y,. lcl->ohn (1720 1755). the 

father of Jcwi-li Ilitionnli-m A prominmt 
figure in tbo German litenry worn of bis 
tmi^ lio ticcsfii* n vigorous cbnmpion of hi* 
lieopk lifter im ntU mj i was male by a well- 
wi-*hcr to ronrert him to Chri-'liinKy lie 
nr-t prt’^titeil Ih ca«e of Jiwi^h onianctpiition 
in a s Wr form In a lilth volume J nuaUm. 
be plotulwl for the fns lorn of Uiought for all 
iwpl" He n<.-crte.l that no nligion could 
lm«t of a monopoly of truth Umt tbe te«t 
of A rvligion Ivv in its elh-ct on conduct. 
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fttiil tint all religions were true which affected coked dnplea uro on all «iJe«. Pre'iJent John 
believers for good Therefore, he urged “I<et Aduns on the other hand, was one of tho 
everyone, who 13 obedient to civil govemmeak “Oat enthu«ia tic snpporUrs , ,/ ',*’,"1'* 

who nets righteously lowanl his fellow laea, idea In n letter to ’lajor Miinuel (1<S.>1^1) ne 
be alloweil to si>eftk as he Hunks to pray to said, “I nnlly wnh the Jews again vn Judses 
God after his own fnhion or after the fashion on inde^ndent nation, ^for as I MJicve. tho 
of hia father* and to seek eternal sahation . . « . . ...... .... 

where he thinks he may find it" Tho influeace 
of JerusoUiii was not immeiliato but when it 
made il^eK felt it initiateil a rcnai««flnce in menl 
Germany as well a* m Iluesia. But the paths soon^ 
in the two countries followetl different directions 
"tt hercas m Germany the newly nffiuiretl know 
leilge of German was utiliseil to dip in German 
culture in Itus«iJ, the paucity of llu'Sian 
intellectuali’ni at the lime left young Jews 


k v.iligiiten^ men’of it have participatwl 
the amelionition of the philo*hoph\ of tho 
once re-toreil to an independent govern- 
and no longer persecuted, they would 
wear away “ome of tho aopcnties and 
pcculianties of their character, • ” IIo 

neheveil therefore that a Jewish State necil 
not prejudice the interests of the Tews in 
other countries. 

- - - . — The French Revolution and its child, 

uninspired and they turned to Hebrew and its ^,ftpoleon in lugumteil w new era in Jewish 


development. history The 1 liter tore down ghetto walls all 

Aletidine discinle of MendeUsohns llartw.g over Europe an 1 ad ieil politiral and economic 

“Wessely. a German hiimani«t, began to apply erjuality to the newly found intellectual freedom 

his mastir’s theories to Jewish c*ioeaiion lie u*herw lo b> Mendelssohn and licasirg IJut 

a-teil that n true knowlwlge of Judaism was Napoleon was kil to these local emancipatory 

• • measures afur he bail fnileii to create his Jewish 

Fdestinran kingdom m 1709 when he i«sued a 
summons to the \kiatic and African Jews 


Wire indi pcnsable but ediiention coull not 
end there The nnturd sciences philosophy 


march under his banner promising “to giro 


hi torj. the we-dom of the worll, were fully as tW the Holy Land and “to restore nncitmt 
important. Hw appeal met with both rcsi wnco Jirusalim^ to its pri tine splendour It nriy 


a.nd response S<icuUe schools 


menuone I here 


of founding n jcwi'h 


Italy, in Austria, ami m Germany Oriho-loxy State bad aNo been paining currency in England 
•- ..1 . _ . ... — (where tho Jews were not udmilted to full 


Kgan to give way, “di-int<CTation' 


an I n little liter the “Berlin Religion’ chimed ertuenship till the nmelrenth witury) nnd that 
adherents The older order ha I recKved a the ^lontion of htael was a favourite idea of 
leyere blow Jewish life expandel bevoni the the English 


confines of traditional litenture which enipha 
•irial. amongst other thlng^ ihe 7ioni t ilon 
Tho French Revolution which followed genmtrel pudiatrel the nationalist tradition 
.1 ^ tendencie-- 


In If07 Napoleon enlered the convention of 
Jewish iSoafto/rij in PorK It virtually re- 


^-Fmuou. and lulluential Chn t.ans minted brJ^h^ 

Jewish . nmong thc^ "“"X ’ ’’f The changes followed two 


Well wi hers of the jewrv were IjC 


dramas put eirUuml Germany to ‘hSme . sou T i W. 

Ifchm -ho m hi. ,o,k !,«,i IV Ool w.<. ! r '’’.7 

ro'io.. of Hr a.WioH iVlV Jiir. (1791) m.lo , European I, fe 

. pi 01 '(or il,o ,Jm,.,,on o( J.». to c,™ T 
riebts MonUsfiuuii. who stated “If any of w* mode. 

desccnlauis should ever ventuie to say The second impetus V> tbnnge was more 
Ihst llie ration* of lurore were cultures!, your fundamentaL Some thinkers deeply infiuencerl 
(ine Clri'tians’] esample will be allucesf to by scientific deveJoptnents sought to re-esamine 
prove that they were barbanans.” At the same the very fouudations of their religioua faith 
lino Ovthe and Voluire were remarkabl* ev- lh»v examined ihe “mi «ion ’ of Israel and its 
reptions in that they snfl^re,( fjom extreme reUuow to the tson-Jewish worll They eem- 
JuliTOphobn The writirs and political phi- pletelj reconstructed Judai m until it «cemed to 
1 sopbers who were mfluPiiced by the general be almo t a new religion Jacobson, a Me«t- 
buman|iaiiinism of the Ape were reinfotwd ibalian rabbi realirmg that the services bad 

Of ihesi Wire, Je*epS If of become unaeslbetic and the prayers unintcIL-'iMe 

with an K<Ul inlro.luecd German prayers German song’s %nd 
of Tolmlion m , the famous Mirahcau German sermon* Abraham Geiger, the mit 

political equalitv for notable hader of Reform Jhdai m tair^J 

M-t.L Pnine » wilcpread schism He mair i 

^ 1°^ lephnl. who in 175.1 mtrodneed reference to a re fred national 

\<t iw'‘vU*fXw, »'' »«Wraw the messith ehoull be taken out of tb 

-\ct iw tbo followmg year “because u bal pro- refused to link up Ihe di^tiny 
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Palestine The immeiliato cau«o of<li««cnt Tftncd 
m eflt.li plncc liut tlie fundanicnlnl i«“iics mToU- 
C(1 were similar everywhere. Wfl» it n rcvnleil 
Wh, nm?, therefore, nn immutnlilo rclipioit, the 
question persisted, or, n developing religion thnt 
could bo ndflpt^ to sbiftiiig circum«t\nc( s ? Jews 
flocked to Reform Judaism as it made life less 
irksome 

The disflppeflmnce of Napoleon from the 
European poulical stage relaxed the control of 
Judaeophobia and the former nstrictions on the 
Jews were reimpo«ed But tho new consciousness 
which the Mendels obnmn movement anti iho 
French Revolution hnd given the Jews never 
left them and the «uece«3 of Reform Jmliism 
should be ascribed Jargily to the'c causes When 
tbo French Revolution lifteil tho Jew? even tho 
sentimental nttacliment began to dissolve The 
Jews prided themselves on their identification 
with tho life of the W’c«tern world Thc> turned 
their faces from the East , they insisted that 
they were not n separate national group, only 
their religious beliefs marked them off from their 
neighbour® 

Dissentient voices were few Tho most 
aggressive challenge came from ffoses IIe«s, 
a Jewish German Socialist In his Rome una 
Jerusalem (18G2) Hess pointed out the historical 
bases of nationalism and mamtained its mdes* 
tructibiliCy He declared that if nationalism was 
inconsistent with Jewish emancipation in each 
country, the latter should be eaonneod But 
Hess made little impression on German Jews 
to whom his work was addressed At about tho 
same time Hirsch Kahscher startled ilic orthodox 
Russian Jews in the very prime of Alexander 
II s liberalism, by belittling the Messianic theory 
and urging practical work to help themselves 
He advocated colonization work m Pnlestino jind 
was intruraental in establishing the fir«t colonizn 
tion eocietv in Frankfurt m 1861 Perez 
SmolenskiD (1812 1885) of tlie Nationalist school 
of thought criticized the ideal of being ‘a Jew 
at home and a man outside" as unworkable 
Hence, he advocated a Nationalism bascil on 
the ‘ Tripled Chord of the land (Palestine), 
the Law (Torah) and the Language (Hebrew) 
Bide by side with this propaganda for nation 
alism there was a deeper undercurrent of Hebrew 
revival a literary movement m Ilebr^ 
which fought obscurantism persistently at the 
same tune infusing a love of the ancient 
language Thi« known as tho Uaskabth 

Enlightenment) movement had a definitely 

iberalizmg tendency Thus a clear direction 
was absent in which tho Jewish thought tended 
to flow 

Then came the anti Semitic wave that burst 
upon Germany after the Franco Prussian War 
It gamed in strength and political significance 
as Bismarck made the Jews the scape,roat of 
his own follies In 1872 Pope Pius IX cele- 
brated hts Christmas by issuing a diatnbe 


ngninsC tho Jew®, < haraclcrizing them ns cncmie** 
of Chn«t imd n pernicious inflmncu in civilited 
Kocicty Tlio papal pronouncemint had its desired 
effect at fill centres of Catholic pfrengtb, parti- 
cularly in Germany Tht Anli-Pcmius began 
to organize societies there in 1879 iinlinmiH reil 
by tho Goicmment. Though the movement 
almost colliipsetl nt the end of the century, 
the Jews io«t iheir scn*e of stability nnd 
a ronlinuoiis cmigmtion to America cn«ucd 
which ended only with the declaration of 
war m 191 1 • 

In Russia, the reactions of flnti-Sctnitic forces 
to tlic reforms of Alexander 11 miinift«tcd 
llicni'elvca m terrible pogroms IS'^O-Sl Atili- 
fiomtttsm aJ»o flounshwl in Pohinl, Austria- 
Hungary and lloumnnui, nnd tho Dreyfus 
Ca«o rcvealerl Franco was not free from tbo 
racial incubus 

Anti-Scmitism, however, plimulatcd Jewi«b 
unity just when the ancient solidarity was 
Iwing jeopardized Thousands of young Jews 
who had mergevl lhtm«clvt.s into tho life of 
their country wliolly, or had Ineil to do 
renouncing their own people, worn flung back 
Not n ftw turned to Zionism Jcwi«h 

history onco more atimcled attention The lueius 
of the Iliislalah gave plocc to a more distinctly 
nationalist tendency 

At the foreftonl of oggresaivo nationalism 
stolid Leo Pin»kcr, a native of Odessa, who 
eciztd the psychological moment just after the 
Russian massacres to publish his striking pamphlet 
on Auto^Cmaunpatton (18S2) Ills thosia was not 
original but its (jincliness increased its potentialities. 
He thought, the Jews in hoping for their identi- 
fication with the life of tho countries m which 
they lived vrero nourishing illusions only They 
could not even be treated as self rejecting 
alien®, for they hnd no national Home Govern 
ments regarded them ns floating groups or 
iiidividuois ghosts in every land He pleaded 
for auto-emancipntion through the creation of 
a national Homo, preferably in Palestine, but, 
if that was not possible, in any other <Ie«irafale 
land Driven by tho forte of event®, the Jews 
starteil organizations m Vienna nnd in Odeasn, 
the Vienna society being known as the Kadtjna 
and tho Odessa one, the Choieit Zion (Lovers 
of Zion) By 1890, the Organizations had their 
branches at all important university centres 
m Russia, Germany, Austria Hungary nnd 
Switzerland for it was essentially a students 
movement. Similar associations also cropped 
up at various places The Uioveti Fwn origi 
nally aimed at helping groups of pioneers in 
Hmgmting to Palestine Such a group was the 
Bilu composed of young enthusiasts mostly 
wofessional men, who left Russia and Roumanm- 
rheir efforts resulted m the founding of 


* Recently the exodus has begun again Since 
HiOcr 8 assumption of the Chancellorship 
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the Ro«h Le Zion m Judea, Zicron Jacob m 
Samam. and Ro->h I’lntnb m G-iIifee The 
work proved extiemely ili&cult The "Oil had 
bftn left unfuhiritcaJ for centuries /un>I» weiv 
meagre, the Turkish authorities created compL 
cations and, 1 i-tly, malaria, cholera and trachoma 
took a very heavy toll of live* Edmund do 
Roth-uhill lent a helpm? hand but for 
which the coloniz ition work woiill have collipsed. 
This was not at all hopeful More eorrous, 
however was the indifference of Jews all over 
the worll The Kiplimi and tho Choten Zton 
kept up the fight taliantly in the ftce of almost 
inMirm luntibld ilifficiiUies but, it was the 
students only they could affect by their outlooL 
Still, they produced a training ground from which 
have come the ho“t and foremost leaders m the 
political ns well as in the cultural spheres of the 
prc«ent-»Hy Zioni»t movement * 


The field was lying fallow, so to say when 
came Theodor Ilenl the originator of moilern 
IKilit^cal Zionism upon the scene llenl was 
a Viennese writer and a reviewer of pHys 
hut plunged headlong into the /ioni«t movement 
or what IS mon. proper, createil a Zionist move- 
nienl when ho felt tho impart of ibe anti 
^mitio campaign whieh nccompanieil the Dreyfus 
Case while he was m Pans. He was thoroughly 
German in his edueation and was iCTonnt of 
the religious hs’ca of Zionism and tho works 
of Hess Tiniktr Pmolenskin and other nation 
ali*t h tiers o! thought Therefore ho Ut go 
all rtligious rubbish and driven by the force 
of his imagination, plinned (or a va«t interna 
tional Jewish Societr, with a capitditation of 
Riiihons (0 reconstruct Palestine (o draw 
off surplus J«wi h popuhtions in all eountrita 
Ho approached Jewish le-idir* (r Ikiron 
Hir-<ch an I \lphonso Ilothschildl an ( RismvrcL 
With his Jkheme, but met With the loevioble 
eonUmpt and rebutf bull umliunteJ ho 
published his epoch making brochure Ji«f nsinat 
In l^SlKi, whicli imniwlntoly crwited a noiso 
Rut on the whole, the revevtion wa« unfavour 
able “It was rent" H nl wrote, “with the 
viciousne«s with wbu^h the theatre byenw* tear 
down a pffmiert But the A i fumi in ^ i niui 
suppottod him, and so dil Mm NorJsu. a 
famous philosopher and critic and Israel 
Zangwdk the mo t eminent Jewish roan of 
leiters of ihu time The hiuiibKr ma «es were 
tfinl’oil as it were ami Henl fvit w eneworaged 
that he ealNl an inUmitional conenss m 
MunicK He met with violent opposition from 
the Wrsurn iuropean Jiw* who in»««lo«l that 
Jvwish Nationalism was a dilu an an I a mjrtb 
Ibst It wiull be prejilicisl to the paiofuUv win 
rglils o( Jews in turope Ihev poinieil out 
thil Zioni is sr>nJ creating Uncible evil nee 
for th' mu-Simite acensat on that Jes^oweil 
their alteosnce el-ewhere and were in Cerent 
to the inbrvsts of the countn<s in which they 
lived. The meeting was held at Bn«le— lha 


being the first Zionist Congress which has met 
regubrf) ever since, eveepting a few jeirs 
during the war A programme of Zioni«m was 
adopted which sLital that the objeet ol ZioDiam 
was to eekiblish a Jewish home in Palestine 
“secureil by public Law ’ It lai 1 down the 
following means to the attiinment of this end 
(•) The promotion on suitable lines of the 
colonization of Palestine by Jewish agricultural 
and industrial workers (i,") the organization 
and the bm Img together of t!ie whole of Jewry 
by means of appropriite institution* local and 
loternation il, m accord mee with the liws of 
eatb country (mi) thi strengthening and foster- 
ing of Jewish national sentiment and concious- 
neas (ii) prej.aralorv steps towards obtaining 
government consent, wheiw neces«ar>, to the 
aiuinment of the aim of Zionism 

The primw object of the programme was 
to secure to those who bid |>eeii cendtrcil hotne- 
l<ss or felt uncomfortable by reason of 
the pogrom* m 1 iiroi>e or tho«c who sought 
n pure Jewi»h life in I*Ue<tino a permanent 
honiiland hurthir the cidonizuion was meaat 
(or workir* inU which i* important to note 
hiving regml to the frequent anti-Semite 

actiiviuon of Jews as nothing but usurers and 
blood suckers conveMiig the meaning of social 
pnrisiha In <hort it aimed at tho ottainment 
of a new 1* vel of matcriil contentment and 
moral dignity m Pile«tine h also aimed at 
emphasizing an i wrpetiinting the racial dI*tlll^ 
lions of the Jews tor this rensoa Zionism ia« 
to confeml even todav with the nncompmoiiiar , 
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tint Imt for tlic •worV. of vrlm in llio 

piv mr \(nr« I'tiilt up thf now Jcwnh lif»* in 
tlun* woiiU hn\o Ix'tn no in*|»mne 
forco }>olim<l tlio 7inni»t nionniont nml no foli I 
l)t i« for iM onrinizolinn 

Th I'nchcnl Zionnt^ r«t iMi-liM n 7ioni«l 
flSonoj flt .TnlTi m IW llio politiril Ktie 
nin not nlnniloncil lut tlio worV of ronMrurtion 
wi« poncontn»tr<l upon I'ro^n «•>, on lUo nholo, 
■ilurmi’ tlx* folloiMii" lo-ilin? up liio 

timo of the ^\nr in IHll nnt In con«ilrml 
'■ntHfartory ihonch tht rt«onrrp< of tin lowi*h 
?»alional I'lind «n« quiio innlc<]iint) to ilio 
t-i'k In I'llt tlu Trwi h popnhtion m Pali^tmo 
WT« 00000 nnil the nnmlicr of n?ripultnml «»ttl'- 
mcnts Inl ri«cn from 2"i m 1001 to II Tlip 
lldirew pchool »y«lem priw npillr an 1 llio 
proj'ct of n llelirow Univer*ilj- wns tlillnitih 
niinchetl in 1013 The moinlior^hip of the 
oi^inizntion nnd the rnpitnl of the icni4h 
XntionJ rnnd mpimlwl from yeir to jenr, nn I 
nnorsrmizpl sympathy with the /mni-l outlook 
nntl nimt becnmo more nn<l more (lifTii'-eil 

The war np»et nil ctlrul'iiion* >l sioppotl 
7ioni't nork in TnV'tinp nnd tho Onmnizntion 
trns tlir».ntcnc<l with ih«mption In tho on-iom 
theatre of war and m rale«tino the Tow« Uni 
to hear the full bla*t of a protrneto<l Mnipplo 
Contact* Iwtwrcn tho aariout limnchpa of tho 
Orpamzation could not he efloctoil nnd morooror. 
n united front on tho inlornalional quo«tii>n waa 
nn mipo««iluIity “Political 7ioni«m ««« onoo 
more m tho nacondint No-ulr alt the Allioa 
on the Continent wore approaphcl by Nnhom 
Sokolow, anil m Pngland. CMim Wermnnn nnd 
Herbert Simiiel pro««l for OoTommont roco'wu 
tion of /loiiin claim* on Paloitine Vliimately 
a tunc came when the Briti«b Government saw 
the importance of Tnllymp Tewt.h opinion m 
all countnea particularly in tho U Q ^^d in 
Tliiaaio, to It'S fide nnd on Nov 2 1*117 Lrfinl 
Bdfour a* Foreign Secretan, wrote to Baron 
Bothachild staling that ' Ilia Majeaty’s Oovernment 
Tiew with favour the establishment m Paleatme of 
a national home for the Jewish people and will 
u«c their be«t endeavours to facilitate the 
achievement of this object, it ^mg clearly 
understood that nothing shall be done which 
may prejudice tho civil and religious rights of 
existing non Jewish communities m Palestine 
or the rights nnd political status enjoyeil b> 
Jews in any other country” The Allied Powers 
who had been consulted before formally 
endor ed the policy of the Balfour Declaration 
after its i««ue The Allied troops entered 
Jenisilem on December 9 1917, nnd m March 1918 
a Zioni t Commission left for Palestine to *^01 
as an alvisory body to tho British authorities' 
in all matters touching Jewish interests and the 
establishment of a national home for the Jews 
Tho Commission directeil the work of recons 
truction nnd in July 1918 laid the foundation- 
stone of the Hebrew University on Mount 


*5001111*— this bnwiglil n nip^sage from Wiwlrow 
who rongnitiilnt tl tho C<tnimi»“ijn on 
ihrir entlmsiasin in tho« “iim*s of stn«*” 

Out of tin welt r of opjKiung .Iiwi*!i ileal', 
txistcnt ami imn-i xi*lenl intpn*t» in PaJe'line 
rimming pnaailnirr, the <Ia‘hing iiifi n ‘t* of the 
P.iwtr* lUid liersoinl di •‘ire* for b-alrshtp 
nothing tanpibl rinergcl nt the Pan* Praro (’onf< r- 
rma, but m the fcrmiil ition of a*nnou« minority 
treaties the Ci'nf<ntie«» ginrnnt<‘*>tl romplrte ciril 
nnd pobtieil nght* to ih .liws n'^iling in the 
eouiitnes whiih enme tin hr tho iiirticw of tho 
ttCtltll « 

Tlie 7ioni<l aim rwitim-d to l>e finally 
enlofseil nml gixtn a suiUlih* form But the 
/mni-t uotk went on n« if all had been well 
and in the lK-«t pos'ddo light Mnlfera eamo to 
a heal when Aruh senlimint* Jisl to riots m 
•bnisttem ihuing the Pa«'0\ir of 1920, H«tinp 
otir ihrv* «la\s, in winch n mimlior of Jews were 
killetl The whole worl I re\irl>tritc<l with 
protesLatnn* In Ingland the lea ling news- 
pap* ra insi*lc<l lint the Government Fhould mnko 
gooil their promises to the Jew* Prem lent Wil«on 
end 1 wling ineniher* of In* Oihinel reiterated 
llnif friendliness to the Zioni*! nspirotion* The 
storm of protest* oaerpowervil Allic*! diplomaej, 
and on \pril 2’«, IT.V, tho Bilfour DeclnnUion 
was inK>rponit<d in the Turkish treatt ond 
Brilain wn* made the round itory for Pnlcstine 
Artielo 1 of the Mandate (mtifiiHi by the Leiipuo 
of Nation*) stiles “An appropriate Jcwi«h 
agency slinll Ik n'cogriirwl a* a public botly for 
the purpo«e of nd\i»ing nnd eo-operniinp with 
the admini tnition of Palestine m such economic, 
aocial and other matters ns may nflect the c«Uil>- 
liahnient of the Jonish national home and the 
inlercsta of tho .Tcwi«h population in I’alcslinr, nnd, 
aiilject always to the control of tlio ndmini«lra- 
lion to n««i't nnd take part in tho development 
of the country The Zionist Organization shall 
lie recognized n< «uch agency ’ 

The outcome of all labours for many weary 
y^enrs was not quite satisfactorv from tho 
/loni t standpoint It is tnie Zioniem has 
a ctdlural side which may find ample 
scope in the Ilebren revniU in Palestine, 
hut Its primnrj characteristics arc political and 
economic. This is ndmittml Therefore it would 
bo natural to suppo e that any moaement that 
aims at the betterment of the political condition 
of nn ethnic group must inevitably lead to a 
dcsiro for tho consummation of such aims in a 
national State, the highest ideal in any national 
movement yet. Hence, the i leal of a Jewish 
National State is emphasized But there are 
pra^cal difficulties in the way to the realization of 
such hopes, which at present seem insurmountable 
In area, Palestine is very limited with a popula 
tion of about 600 000 Arabs and CO 000 Christians 
«cl siy© of tlio 200,000 Jews M hethcr rea onably 
or unreasonably land acquisitions by the Jewi«K 
Agency have embittered Arab feelings They look 
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upoa all such lequi^iucns bj encroKhm^nts on 
their own sjiL The -safety of the Jewish tolony 
has to be ensured at the point of the B itish 
MTonet. Vnd there u no knowing how lonjj thn 
Kini of security may be obtained In Eoshnl a 
s«tion of public opinion have lonj m&isteJ thu 
the mandatory responsibilities are an unnecessiiy 
burden and a source of anxiety to th" B itish 
There has been a talk of the French rclinqui-diin? 
weir Syrian Mandate, and speculations hare 
b^n set on foot whether BriLatn will follow 
Franees example if «he took «uch a step* 
From the Jewi h pwint of new this would be 
disastrous, but there la little pro’peet of su h a 
wntingcncy ever becoming a realitv since 
Palatine oflera a protection to the ■ouea route 
to India and a b;«e for the ainta) to the ime 
country 

Bat notwithatandin{r all the nciMiluJes the 
Wailmg; Wall mcidenta of ia>a and Lord 
Passfield s declaration of Brit ‘h Policv the 
dews are comg forwar I with their numerous 
achemes. In this they have shown remarkable 
^ount of reaiUenee. Three years back all seemed 
IMC but the stubborn endurance an 1 unfailii g 
optimisia of the Je^j ha* gu tamed the moxe- 
taent this time as many times before. Co-operation 
01 many of the rao«t important Zionist an I n o 
Ai^ist lea lers who had hitherto refu e<l to take 
part in Palestinian affairs was secured at Zurich 
i® and a historic pact was r«ifie<l 

07 the Zionist Congress whereby non Zionist were 
aumittcl into the Jewish Agonc> the offi lal 
lastrument of colonisation The ti le of emigra 
‘■on of eomctime ago has been reversetl into a 
®', tmmigration though this is esverelr 
restricted. Modem Palestine is humming with 
lue and acLvity Agrtcultunl firms, factones. 
^1°^*’, *®hooli the Unirersity clubs and sports 
?, wdicate the vigour of Jewish intellect and 
It IS difficult not to believe in a great 
future for the Jews 

At the beginning of this article the question 

Tv!..^,,The Blandatea m&inaand Pakttmeby 
glas ^ Duff,, ^arterf/ ^Stncif January JfttJ. 


of b Uigerent nationalism was raised- It is- 
important m the Tewiah Pile tmnn colony of 
toJu) The Jews hive furnished proof of their 
ability to do that fundamcnLiI work on which, 
cinlizatioa is ba ed sa\s lot Iwig I-ewi ohn 
«affS«'nition The modern city 
of Tel kvir near Jaas sUnds ns a concrete 
evidence of the Jews will to work There 
IS honejy there is enthusiasm, ind there is 
intelbgence and skill Unemployment among 
the Jews in Palestine is unknown , all co-operate 
J* 4,. * everyone may have a chamx of 

living There is no prwon m Tel kviv » In 
their long history the Jews have been “pared 
no pain« do they remember it? "ies! for to lay 
even the pogroms nre not unknown m Europe r 
•oecondty they cannot exercise that political 
poyer in the ^titc which will make them drunk, 
and vain of power It follows that, wherever 
they live Jew* mu«t throw the weight of 
their strength and influence again t the power 
of the absolute, belligerent, master State and 
that their supreme wav of doing this is by 
aiding IQ the upbuilding of Palestine and 
insisting thot their devotion to Palestine far 
from interfering with their civic rights, is 
prophetic of ihv freer cititen«hip of the State 
of the future. § May we expect then that 
Jewi h Nationalism will attain to so fine a 
Sian lard of synthetic viiluea a« to be a pattern 
to the world ♦ Ttinl the future can only show 
Irfwisohn States his ideal of peace at any co«t. 
He reminds us of the pogroms and says “Ue 
cannot fare wor-e bj refusing to fight M e rut 
shed our blood and endure our martyrdom for 

K ace Me can ^ true to ourselves and to 
ricL Me can be hke the Quakers a light to 
them who are in darkness. For myrelflhold 
this id^ I do not expect it to be accepted 
today But its day will come' 

Let us ol-'o hope so 


liratl by Ludwig Lewisohn 
-.9^. Siamma by *1 Cohen 
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Books la the principal European nnd 
the Indian clns'ical lan{runges nre reviewed m Tire Modern Review But 
reviews of all books sent cannot be guarintoed Newspipers, periocli 
cnK school and college tevl-books, pamphlets, reprints of magazine 
articles addresses, etc. are not noticed. The receipt of books received 
for review cannot be acknowledged, not c.an any enquiries relating 
thereto answered. No cnlicism of book reviews and notices is 
published,— Editor, The Modern Review 


EMQLibu, which have befallen this country duriog the past 

TnTAI.OF DIWAN JIUT< RAJ fOoremer 0 / year owe their origin to Diwan Mul R« 

3l/«T/an) .DWei »/itrod»*c/wn 6y h^n no Mjil Eo), 

AfJrnm LolU 21 A Dfputj Kicpcr of Rceordt of Singh and no ofktr Singh and 


■0;pce PiiWicafww* pp * to dwlh with a recommendation for mercy as he 

Hr Sitenira Kohli has editea with coaunenaaole jp ^ certain estent a rtr/im of etreumslanfes 

industry and thoroughneias a document of great Dalhousic commuted the death aentenco for 

historical importance Mui Raj was the eon of ,n,pj,«onroent and transportation for life 

Diwan Sawan Mai amaraja I^iit binghs Apart from its considerable historical importance 

governor of Multan for 23 years (lit,! !»«> He valuable monograph of ilr Kohli enables us 

succeeded bis father to the governorship of Muitw jj,,, distance of lime to take a more dispassionate 
in October 18+1 But owing to diffe^ces with the tjjg proce^ings than it was possible 

Council of Regency at Lahore Mul Rai mgoM those who sat in judgment over Mul Raj We 

his offiLe in December and this was ultimaicljr of Mat Eaj though not so tragic 

accepted in March 184S Sir FrcdeneL i^rne jg the tnal of Nanda Kumar mil not ful to 

■Resident at Lahore appointed Sardar Rahan^ingh uUerest and instruct every student of Indian 

to this post and sent him there with two Flntisb twtorv 
officers Air A ans Agnew and Lieutenant Anderson ' 

in command of a body of troops On the roornmg IWERTAL FVRALV^e (A D 1^77 to ISOo) 
of 19th April ““Vr granted to U e Aneestorg of Ills Iloliness the Tdayai 

the charge of the fort ^la/aroj translated snto FngUsh Hindi and 

governor but while the Sardar Ka^ On,arati. ttiVinofes by Krtsintalal Mohanlal Jlora 


Singh was returning lo "Sn ^ t^omeUme Offieiating Jmlje Jhql 

outside the fort Onirt Bombay Iclloir of the Umrcriilj Do nbay) 

nttacLed the lwo_ aboyc-meutioncd officers and printed b i Mantlal JM 


Offieiating jiulje High 


"jSdfd .£ .e*v”,/Xus;r4,crs J 

■ ■ account of the apprehension of their Air Jbavcri has done unique service to Sun 


8ctvice"^"^Mul Raj was “fote^ to aco^ the ValUbhacharja Bamprad ija as well as to studenU of 
leatership of this revolt again«t the English and Indo-5Iushm history by publishing these documents. 


PvVhs and Alnssalmans took the most solemn oath some of which are of great historical interest This 
fiHehiv to him I'eat morning the r^ls issued volume of Imperial Fannans contains five lannans ot 
„k...in,T..Viion« in the name of Alul R.ai sammoniDg Akbar one of Phah Jahan and two of doubtful 


tiiwlamiUions in the name of Alul R.aj sammoniDg J^bar one of Phah Jahan and two of doubtful 
the whole country to revolt and brtore evening character wronglj ascribed by the editor to I mperor 
Tahore troops deserted their British cororales. Shah Vlam II Besides there are included in it one 
ik,rT,n.tiitelv afier one Oodar Pingh putting himsdf aonort from Akbar a mother Ilamida Banu one from 

at the head of a rabble attacked the Fngluh Khan Khanan Abdur Rahim three fits/ous of Prinee 

olTcera at Idgah and killed them This unfortonate DirnShukoh one sanad from Alirza Najaf Khan 
Inc dent was the oeension though by no means /ulfiqar ud daula and one from Lord I ake. All the 
the solo ca ise. of the Sikh War Aarwans of Akbar were issued in the name of 

However Air L Bownng (prosecution counsel Ooaain A'lthal Das (1510-1K51> AD) The «dtor 

in Alul Rij B case) thunder^ ‘‘All the misfortunes says m the biographical sketch of A ithaleswarn that 
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\kbar inTiteJ the (losain to ihs * lor 

tlucidilion of the nature of the supreme , , 

HsmiJa Banna Order i3««e<l in favour o( 
if jtenume, would throw n flood of I'ffhl on ner 
rhincter ns the worthy mother of Akbar Knan 
Khanan Ahdut Bahim, friend of TuUidas and 
patron of poet Ganc and himself n popnWt ll^» 
poet WMqniteUkcIjto i« 3 ue a *n«al-we do not taow 
in what capacity— in favour of Vithalda« 

'huVoh a partiality for Hindus is too well 
to throw any dou^t on his nisAaus which are w 
onr opinion ni(»t e^nuine of the whole 
It w only m the Ctne «3 of thinss that I>ita wiw 
made a mft of a atone railing to the tcmpic oi 
keshav Hai at llathura should ertend his 
protection to property and saercil kme 
lemplca in Craj (\«wi.is Vos Xf MI MU) 
TheFniperor Shahjahan was m charaelcr a 
pound of i>ara and Anrangzih The ofTeial histon 
of ‘■hahishan a reign namely, Paihhah noma of ^ 
Himil Lahon an^ Wans, depicts him as a 
of temples breaker of ilofs, and a aealoiw npholae 
of the punty and nrctligo of l«lam Bui >' " 
absoluiily iilent on thtie acta of ‘•hshpvh^ 
appeared to the orthodox butonoiraphrr ana 
perhaps BO Ns to tho Fmperor himsclf~as 
from onbodosy unworthy of notice in 
h story Vmon/ these bcnevoKnl arts 
the tcstoraiion of the temple of (.hintamon 
bv Aiirangtib aul tho remission of Iilgrim lat o" 
lliadiu lu re*noiise to a llindn dcp«i*'>J‘U 
h»J«il bv the famous asceticand Ubliophik Kantidra 
*®*JJ*oaraswati deserve tiotice „ • ^.o.os 

, Mr JbSTena fm/vnnf Furmans ;:?"*Jhe 
further _ Proof of f>hahithan * regard fw «« 
tights of ^s iliodu subiceis '“hal jahan 
Ihesuecesson of (.oswaln \ithsU!as m all Ibcr 
p>M«a*ions In rargaaa Sshir and of Gokul 
larpsna Mahiban for the expenses of ther i 
temYilos. , 

The SriM.! \o lo a document 
O^waml Murlidhst by Bakshi ul mulk '•JX 

Ktunl-diadar /ulfifiat Jang iti the tiftwnth y«r 
(t^d \ 1)1 of the reigu of Shah Vhm U ’ 
without cons, Icrable historical intcrt^t Najaf Kban 

had TwoTcred Agra and 'taihura di tricts w ‘bat 

year from Ujah \,„i f.,ngh Jat of Bharatpur I 
« quite likely that he Ksued this order to wm 
support and sympalhy of Hindus bs granting th^ 
protection and cinfiiiiing old rent (res. landa *o 
eusinliins ot tho temples It is no wpndrt *”1^ 

> '>»iaf Khan fell ill last tinu M'”? ” «‘wika 
offetwl a p«^,A at the shnno of 
I,''*' . (nw OkU) and the Mirra bad 
dutnbuted to Brahmans and lutle boys and 

meant for slaughter by paying ‘nr* oj 
^h to buuheta. One great argument in 
4 the g>mninenc«s of those documents t* that 
««tents accord well with the ebaracter cd JJ" 
who Hsued them The ccmspicnons abscnc^r 

/Ji-wans of Jahangir and Aurargnb ate 

significant J.htopr hated POP^’^r 
wo^ip though he admired \ «ianfa pb 

The princely get op pf MrJhavtns pabbeatfl^ 

• \ congratulstotsf address pres'mteil to 

Pn this occa-sioa by Mahan, a!iopadbvava A^»^, 
Nrtvapanchaaan of lineal w prcacrscd amc^ 
^pors. fs,^ Gancana.h Jb' » Xo. 

ks^rindracharya Ust, trickwaU Onenlal “^ncs 


from the original of tannaria which seems to lie 
No MV and XV.ro trlkcr lorsorK. 
bji™ ,».oo«nt ol h,.tory or " 1 V«;*F ■“ 
to inaccurate deciphering of the original tear 1 

The toS seal shows that the emperor who issu^l 

k... y.f aummr II I-osides Plish Atara Ils "aie 01 
M 'is™. ... n 3 , n no, .hr. roull 

•• ti.n.1.1, on 0111,0 

1 Acnuircd the embellishment of indict 

"‘To^h olX 3 , IT ol thii tko Itnih jmr 

P, ,S , A .0.,0,. “ H "!*-■ Tu.p.uj ;,i> 

£7m’, . V"n h“'."'no'r' I™.* Srruborof 

,ho d„d „o 

..ho,.K„ >k.' 




^"^^.*“Mro“i“«orti’s‘“en'’one and the same day 

WutJ A™" Zlit J% Fvidently thesertrme.s 

‘'',t'='r.id fe irdtrfff :« .f «,■ 

.S'. . 1 - 

«r;s' i/irr 

“.No- a-Ti 

"* minor defects apart we hare nothing bu' 

for Mr Jbirens rublication which has 
SSwbtedlv thrown some new light on history 

. ... ivmw lIlsrpOPICkL RFCOBPS COMMI^ 

^-ing ofthcln.ann.orieal 
rs^rds l\)Tnmi«,on was held in the historic oly of 
viwi and the ill-omened N& IJ proved fatal to ihc 
iV>mrars*ion which is now defunct 
^ Nevertheless this mccticg was an ttnqnalifi»d 
.no«-s. Srveral learned papers were read ard 
’ nlnjLboN exhibits came from the Government archives 
TnJiaB States public insUtutions and private 
I^ividnals to lend grandeur to t^ocea*ion 

fnr rvan Cotton s paper on “The Patna Tfassaers 
nt 1 ^ proves eonclusively that the inscription on 
• jiie taasaacre pillar sundmg in a eonicr ef the old 


4 !>-S 
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LIFF A\D EXPERIFNCF,-' OF ^ BFSGVLI wdliliorntjon The IkwI: ha*? U<n diTidul into thi^ 
CHFAIlsT By I'Yafulla C/ia>i Ira rtt'j Churlrrrrrttj ««« 

0, U,.a.l„^,a m2 l.™ t.\mi 

\chnrTya Prafalla Chandra Btaacis n the Iwmost *iiect4 cla s ot readers it intends to reach A 

ranks o{ Indian thinkers of today and his lac „rele than merely school students mil benefit 

IS a model of sincere devotion to India s advaa^ nccujal The fCCt up is all that can be 

' ’ ’ revarrnw llu « . ■ * 


incnt and the came of chemical researches 
has not been a cloisterrf Tirliic, but a life busy 
over the test tube and the world outside the labors 
tory and it is a matter for joy that be has oow. 
havinp; pa sed over three S'oro years anJ^ teBj * 


Pm ti tsjts Sen 
V ICIMER or INDIAN lOGIC P/ l/<» 
'i Kuipiaeann ‘^a'fn If. I pnhU'-hid bj I’ la. 


caTine pa sea over taree S'orc years anu ko. 

time to record the events and thoughts ol such a clary tt to, Midraa /)» rx+-f»r+JOf 
ea'cer In this opportune publication he hs« firel — • ' ' i 

narrated the erents of his life , — his family and 
environracnt bis early slru'*glca and edocslion his 
literary ventures and industrial undcrtakio'^ re ear 
ehes in the history of chemisty and (ravels Mioad 


This M an edition of Vnnambhattas TtrLa^amjiaha 
mth an htstoncsl introduction and translation and 
etplanation of the text in Lii^hsh The introduction 
contains much useful information reg3r»im„ the origin 

- . , and development of lomc m India. Instead of confer 

who formed the jumself to the old N\a>a system the author 


each ps^e of text has it 
the page oppO‘itc 

!cxpo»Uion which e 


his many distinguished ilndcnts who formed the jiunself to the old N\a>a system the autnor 

Indian s^oo! of ehemutry and the foundation of jn^igs his hiatoncal review right iij) to the end of the 
the bniTersity CoUtge of lienee, his quasi pohucai geyentcenth centurs and gives a fj‘t!> 
activity, social semce and famine relief work— all j<count of the writers of the Ny*'a school of authila 
these are dwell upon in a simple and lively manner E<»gal 

In the second part of the book The text to wcll^ printed 

. _jtit lies the third part o! 
the book I based on an 1 n,.)i»b translation of lae 
text al«o made by the author and u wntten m an 
easy ami aiiraciive style The elossary of, S-aoskrit 
aonls at the end of the book will be found exeecd 
iii**ty u eful 

’'loo author is well known in the worll of Indian 
«(bohnbip sad the present volume has fully main 
lain^ his reputsLion The book is an exeelleut intro* 
diiction to the general principles of Nyaya Vaiaesika 

pruning and got up el the book however, 
leave room for improvement 

I C BltATTaCUAIUEE 

PER-'ON'S kNDPER.-ON VLITILS {(W«*froM) 


summanzes his tEoughts under various heaefs ciiuca 
tional. industrial economic and social wub some 
of these we are already familiar we arc wrong 
in slressinc literacy in our University education at 
the cost of fitnees to cope with the world condition 
our jodnsines do not prosper because of keen 
forecn cooiwtitioo and unsympathetic attitude 
of the foreign rule, SJtd alio becanse we are dm lol 
against onrselres Uengal is faced with rum liewus^ 
men from other provinecs find here faciluic' 
and use them it is the caste-system which has 
caused so ranch of the misery of the fndian people 
It IS not irapossihle that the reader will disagree 
with the author on some of the obrervafions made 
in, course of the book. Caste system and literary 
education have their advocates but let os temetuMr 
that Achatyya Ray wntea from eipcncncc 


Tiesrs have not been obscured by mere tbcoming n, iToarviroatUarao J/adra, //iic JbimMiif ne>$, 

»<ninsi which a.s a scientist ho has ^ j/tjrrt* /Vire Bs 2 pu 101 

himself His remarks are based on concrete 


which have come under his eve, and the numcimt* 
locadrnts described ui the book will be enjoyed ip 
the reading 


stirred round , but it bears an additional value It ddightful 
IS a history of Bengal during tho latter half of -* "■ 
the nineteenth and the first quarter of the 


persoos and FersonaJitics is a IiUti. volume of 
sketch^ which the author has written m an onginal 
manner recording his own impressions of some well 
known hladrasis They are very brief but wntten 
simple and artistic stvie which the reader fin Is 


with apprwiation by student of history 

MYFkKLk LIFE. ilSrO-IOlIf 3t K <7owtt» 
Oxfori hatrrrtity Press a rrmber, 1922 Ic 7 

This IS an abridged edition of JIahatma Gandhi 


This IS an abridged edi ion of JIahatma Gandhi a ^ d,<=clo.o but say that they are his favoui 

Ltobiogranhy, a meraorabls account of eapwrorau j 

th tnitt made by one of the grwtcst ^tmr eon P ^ 


Itamchondra Iyer who ate lawyers of Madras reputa 
tion A pen portrait of Bir 1. Ktishnaswan^ Iyer, the 
prerent Advocate-General of Jladras Dr lUngacWi 
a^u^eon Mr K b \enkatsramani a story writer and 
three more sketches of people whore identitythe author 

- — 1^. v...> .1— t •v._ — V.. fiToiinie 


Icmporane" abndired for use in lod an sch^s , nn 
donotcdly a step in Ihc'Tisht direction and the 
publishers deserve hearty coDitralnlations for t«iDg 
It The story of Mahatmaji a life will be a real hdp 
in charaelet btulding and its study is much to te 
commended m those years when man lan®* crusted 
over with the growth of conventions The present 
e<liiicm has been the work of «i AfahaJea De^ who 
was the b^t man that conll be se'erted for the 
purpose and he h^-s bad the benett of Jlshattnap a 


complete the book 

The iwok IS nentlv printed on featherweight paper, 
bound in cloth and contains pencil drawings of 


CVRE or THE E'tT^i-amBifei bj “Fx 

perirwe lubltslcl bj J U Dasok, M3 Ipper Ontpur 
Boat CaknVn 1st Blitmi pj Il'i price J' 

This book deals with some hygienic mica which. 
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if foU-^wed, should keep the cjca fit and prLVcnt llicir 
common diseases 

\\c do not know whether the compikr is a 
medical man or not Diseases of the eyo should be 
left for treatment m the hands of qualified doctors 
This book girea a brief account of some diseases of 
the e\t9 and al»o their treatment 

^\ hile recommending the book to our readers as 
a manual of hygiene we do not adri^e that self treat 
ment should be attempted from tho prescriptions in 
this booL The eye u a ven, delicate and complex 
onc^n and its di eases should be handled only by 
qualified medical men 

CkDF OF THF TLETH ORL s h V\D 

BOOK OF DENTISTRY Bj Dr Mmoo C Bitpo 
diitoh Piiblishei In the a>dhorfiom Fnjtrt Biild‘ 
ing Ihnbuftoal tort Bombay jmyea price 
iff I S on) j 

The object of this book is to educate the public to 
adopt habits that can save their teeth from deeax 
Pyorrhoea and other troubles 

The book is well written and full of sound advice 
There are not mans books on this subject wntten for 
laymen in our country we r^mraenn this book to 
our readers 

A K Mikcrji 

IVDIAN JUDGES -twyra^Aienf ani fr\Ueal 
sktitli! ifi/A porlraiU pp riu + 5/(? Ptibltstcd hj 
tr A t\aUia» it Co Maofot Bs 3 

This 13 the first systematic attempt to ) resent Ibc 
biographies of Indian judges from the professional, 
os well as the public point of view In India wc 
have DO Lord CaropbelU and we heartdv welcome 
this volume however short it may fall of tbo 
standard of Lord Campbell The sketches as 
presented are not only mere records ol individual 
achievements in law bat they throw considerable 
light on the evolation of Hindu and Mobammadan 
law under the British administration and with them 
the growth of social and political insulations in 
the country The sketches clearly show how the 
Indian judges as a class have lUusuned the ob^me 
elucidated cardinal principles reconciled diSerences 
and helped in the progressive growth of aocieut lama 
through enlightened mterpretation But one is 
tempted to join issue with 6ir Brojendra Mitra. when 
he says that their greatest achievement has naturally 
been m the realm of the personal laws ol the Indians 
S)me years ago, Chief Justice Taft of the Umt^ 
States Supreme Court m course of the reply lo an 
ndlress by the members of the English Bar eaid 
that he has with profit followed the decision of an 
Indian judge explaining some obscure point of 
English law 

Bat there are some obvious defects The TtAunie 
contains sketches *of some twenty judges bnt on what 
principle, the subjects of the sketches arc selected 
13 not clear t\c do not find Sir Ashutosh Mooknjee 
nor Sit Chunder ‘Madhav Ghosh among them On 
the other hand some judges who arc on the Bench 
like Sir '*hadi Lall and Shah Dm are included It 
13 always a delicate matter to appraise the judicial 
work of a living man, more so when he is on the 
1 neh One would jiave expected to f nd the life 
of x.^tabhon Nath Pandit the first Indian to sit on 
thi. High Court Bench. 

Then some of the sketches are very ekctchy for 
c xample dealing with the life of the late 'Mr Jastire 
Dwarka Nath Mitra no mention is made of the 


full Iknch case of Guru (lOvind Shaii Mundul « 
\rnnd IaII 5 B ngal Law Rcporls p. 15 
he established that the doctrine of spiritual benent 
13 the Ley to the Dajflbhant Hindu liwof inheritance 
There arc some misprints, and occasional errors 
For ccample at p shnpad Babaji Thakore is 

eaid to be the first Indian civilian The first Indian 
Civilian was the late Jlr &at\endra Nath Tagore au 
elder brother of the Poet Rabindra f«ath At 
Sir Abdur Iiahims appointment as Deputy Lcot 
R emembrancer u descnbeil as the first step in the 
ladder of servue which led him to the high place 
of a Membership in the I secutivc Council of the 
Governor at Fort William Calcutta. Nothing can 
be farther from the truth it p T}?, the Indian 
As<socia(ton for the Cultiiation of Science is meniionca 
as the home of feir J C Boses researches! , 

The portraits are often out of date and coula 
have been made more attractive with a little ciot 
W e not only hope to see a second edition of me 

S resent volume nut want to see additional volumes 
ealing with the lives of other eminent Indian 
judges 


msCIPLES or CIVIL GOVDENVILNT, Tt. II 
— «M in/rorfj/e/iou io the Snenee of heonomtoo oj 
Sathtn Sm M A, B L putMed by D B Tara 
jtoreraln Sons it- Cb Bon lay Pn-e B* 5 8 

This IS a companion volume to Mr A K. Ohoshs 
Jnfrorfiiffiou to tht Sowist of Pomes which is me 
rt I of the Amcip/M ofllsCutl OoKriwienI The 
aims of tlie author axe inodwt, and in 
roodcstj he has succeeded well where others with 
more ambitions have failed miserabl} 

The author has tried and he has succeeded IQ 
giving an Indian background to many of the 
principles discussed hut somelitnes his tTeatment 
of a particnlar subject is too skctchj For example 
in his trealmeut of tbo problem of population the 
author has not discussed the distribution of rOpn*\ 
tion according to occupation or between tho towns ana 
vdlages and the canses of the snail s pace urbanixation 
\n India compared with tho European counties 
neither has he discussed the distribution accord^ 
to age and sex lie has not iiotiepd the fact advertca 
to by SIiU that an increase m wealth is an indirect 
but powerful remedy for checking over population 
Bometimes, the author iii his anxiety to be brwf 
has produced the effect of a cram book M hatevcr 
IS worth dcscribuig should be described carefully and 
iiwidiy fSpeoisBy la a book ssesot for , 

la his statistics the author is out of-date Ihis 
13 not the only fault, in one place he gixes figu^ 
for 1919, in another for lO"’! and in still another 

S laco those for 1914 thus producing a 
istorted mental picture. No explanation can w 
found why the anthor has done this lor cxampi<^ 
he gives at pp 156 ti sej the number of distnbntion 
of lactones all over India in 1919 without telling 
how many of them are seasonal and how many 

g wraanent kt p 182 while summarizing the WhiBry 
qiort, on entirely diflerent set of figures is given 
Again sometimes hgures are wholly wrong ey 
p 15T It IS said that la 19’’'^ there were rcgi^tci'®° 
42 joint slock concerns in In Ita the total anthonxeu 
rapital was about 15 ciores In 1921 ’2 about 
'w new companies with » capital of SO orores were 
rostered in 1022 WX) new companies with a 
capital of about 3a crows weic registered fcuen 
want of accuracy and unconscious distortion ci 
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mental pictara ta a C>ooL meant for stadeaU u to 
be discourasied 

^Ve bops the anther wJJ Ihereo^hJ/ reruefca 
text and bring bis figures up-to-date itt bia nest 
edition and malce it a resll; dependable booVr for the 
stadenls. 

J M Datta 


THE OTTWA AQREE^tENT A Elndy in 
Impenal Preference. Bj D Gkath M A (Otnlab/ 
Header in AronomiM, Lnicersifj o/ ^mhaj 
fVi"« Hr IS Pp 73 

Of the man; notes and pamphleU written on the 
(□b^ert ]u°t on the ere of the di^russjoM of the 
tertus of the Ottawa Airreemeot m the Indian 
I-epulative Assembly in Norember U*t Prof D 
Ghoshs booV. stands out pre-etunently aa an eaccUent 
work both in the scientific and unb assed exannaation 
of the pnnciplo and effects of the so-ealied molli 
lateral Imperial Trade Vereement as also in the 
lucid aaalytis and nplanstioa o* India s trade figure* 
Prof Ghosh Rchlly ^ints out that these agreementa 
could at moat divert the commerce of the world and 
could not crest* any expansion Imperial Preference 
was a be product of a raorement which wu in 
essence directed by considerations of pure #«ff interest 
on the part of Great Bntaia The spmt and proce- 
dore of the new movemeRt cays iU Gho«h are not 
entirely in beeping with the to-called high ideal 
of Imperial naity through Imperial Preference to 
often adumbrated by Imperial statesmen 

Prof rhoth cxatBiPcs in detail the figures of 
export and import of alf classes of commodities both 
with regard to their nature and rolame aa well as 
with referoaco to the possible scope of esio ibroogb 
India s entering into the nog The following coo 
elniioas are drawn from such a atudy 

1 The Ottawa Agreenieots will oot eontnbute (o 
the recovery of world trade ITenee we cannot expect 
(h* conditions of world trade to react favourably 
upon India » foreign trade 

2 Out exports as a whole caooot gam msieneOy 
from Entish preference. Vntain eanaot boirerer 
exclude them from nrefercnce without great loss to 
herself 

3 Preferenco should not bare been ashed for on 
such of our exports in which our total exports to alt 
Muntnes is much greater than their total iiopoits 
by Great BntAin from all countries, since preferroce 
can^t contribute to their recovery or prospen y 
while dental of preference cannot injure than seriously 

4 Our delegates should not hare (stren the 
trouble to secure preference on those of our exports 
10 which ihe imports of Great Dniain arc from non 
t tnpirs countries mostly amre the ralue of preference 
m their case will be whittled down to insignificance 
“7 'he competition of other Empire conutnea while 
tue losa from the denul of preference can be made 
Dp in other wavs 

‘l'*”''0'» of preference could have arisen 
onij wito rwpect to exporta in which total imports 

I Britain are much larger than the total 
exjJorts of India ^ 

preference in the Bntah 
?^i!l '* “ol . fuieo tho other raarbets are 
deroloj^^ and absolving our exports much faster 
.„7 «ebange of mutual preference by India 

n«itral_ marteta through increased coropebtioii 
'r r«4lmtion by foreign countne* 

» • ... consented to 


give preference to British imports in articles la which 
Sie s^ue of our imports from Britain has been only 
bettreeA 1 and f9 per cent pdI\ of oar total imports 

0 Probably the United hingdooi would not have 
strongly insisted upon having preference on imports 
of artseles in which our imports from Bntam in 
lecmt years have been between 0 to 100 per cent 

10 The ijuestion of granting preference could 
leasooabty arise only with reference* to imports of 
aiticfes to which our imports from Britain in recent 
years hate been between 50 and CO ]>er cent 

11 If the Agreement is ratified in its present 
form the Indian consumer will snflcr heavy looses 
both ID the present and future 

P Thus the net gain to our exports from pre 
fevwice will be smaller than the net lo«i on onr 
imports both today aod in future 

13 Further the United Kingdom is already 
recetnog a oumlwr of visible and invisible prefer 
ences in India The latter are not well known and 
hence never mentioned in the course of tariff nego- 
tiations But I robably they are more valuablo than 
the tatiff preferences which Bntain receives in the 
Dominions 

We are entirely m agreemeut with ProL GhOshs 
findings and we eommeud bis treatwo to all senous 
students of tariff both m the utuversiiiea as well as 
ID pablie life 

Naunaesjia 8anyal 


THF rE<.GbsTMCTIO\ OF THE CURRf 
ctLLM OP THI ILEMENTkRY SCUOOLb OF 
1ND1\ Bj IhUin/ial ^l>um Jiecb Aisoeiation 
Pnss > ilCA riuseU Sheet Meirita pp S06 
Prtt« Re t 4 

The book was suboitted by the author in parti'll 
fulfilseDt of the requirements for the Degree of 
Doctor of Philosophy in the Faculty of Philosophy 
of the Colombia L Diversity 

The title of the bool, lodicetes its nature 
In the introdoction tho author wnies Our teachers 
ID tbe vilhige schools of India have to bo helped 
to a dreper iindecstaadmg and appreciation of the 
fundsnienta] principles and philosophy of education, 
and OUT children have to bo ied into the ways of 
good citizeosbip and into an intelJinnt adjustment 
to the world paysical social and aoiH 

The pnociples and philosophy of education which 
the antoor wants to popularize and on the basis 
of which he intends to reconstruct the cnmculnm 
of the elementary schools of India are tho^e 
advocated by Dewev and Kifpatnct Th* Dewey 
kilpatnck theory ol education is based on the 
recogniton of the pupils personality and its 
connection with local environment and the bie of 
the oomiDonity and the State as a whole. lU aim 
« to develop the ngbt altitude towards 1 fe and 
society and is thus opposed to the older methods 
which Jay all emphasis opon proper sehooliog aa 
vnderstood by the three P s 

The bool, la divided into two parts The fir>t 
part which is anb-dirided into four chapters considers 
the old cnmculura and the second part which is 
BobdiVided into five chapters is devotetl to the 
exposition of the new enmculum The defects 
which the author finds and cnficirtai m the old 
cuRKUIum are oxer emphasis ou the three Rb 
isolation from life onude school, inadequate 
proTisuKi for the real needs of children Uct of 
provuwn for developing imtiative too much 
uniformity too httJe provision for the growth of 
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Tlin MODKUN nnVJKNV TOU MAllCIT, 1033 

]1ri!o nul at i ri-ciUnn-* nWtre of fomlaUrtn bm no W tho t^lnl of a bulJocV 

bcUccn OiA KuWu ourrmi^lnM^ on M»irini rnrt mw from Howrah to IMi.l fn I.rti i.Thap* 

' »l tlw rnnjal* Mtil »{»ritMO!« ao'l fjlrUuat Inllucnw, 

The nulhor mlcnl^ to remote thr’<p c'tfccU of j*^o« *.“,‘','5 f^ond foliiljm of tbo 

Ihe olJ ctirnnilum bv rn<-nn« of the 5 rojfft rrcIbo-J «;ommnnnl irollcm whidi 1 sa hnhtrt.) I«ni« analjii-i 
XTlneh InniTj linrnitiK ami lifu Into r1o*pr ronnertion 1“^ ''*I**Ur* Miin*afni »a\i« • t-f ** 

nil i (Ififlot 1 ilcwirnbic nnil iiitrrf*lin;; life ftrtmly ^ 'IV’i*"*"', nliirnnli iicitJ cf a llimlu nor 

in which cUU Ian soontancousU cwt.»so a Mahoimdan nor a ( hri-tian nor n /ormtirwn, 

e nrrrwialo the niilbori ml nn line for hi« what doe- Jltiroor rirc wlirthcr tliej arc dyin^ or 
nirthoil Jut lU fiircMHut irinl on a InrKo mb d^ • . "c wHh ibe author when he eiy* 

in n ifl-l coiintn liVc In.Jit Si now w.« ni^h * A-jW - lovtenirce rf the rnSuiary an 1 iiilcio«»t 
imim^illc on nrcoiint of msnfTeicnt atatr-adanl « I rn the tool » fnldinf the rradir Bnnoytd 
the diincultj of ol.tainintr the cooiyraiion of «»« '**■ nwbrrjre / r not ninnmc to many rv« 
parcnli nnd jrinrdnns The author haa mrnliontil wo™ '» <•''^1^ onr nalirary ^.hnd* Mr Mooters 
the KTCftt Riiceci of the 1‘rojwt mrthod Sn Am»r><-a cxcefi in njk Ihi helfircrnfoii* siiijocl- nndirr his 
Itut Siiirnmn »<yut\ »s dif^renl from that ol rVmI wni> Use l Isnswa?*' an. dfsttr* 

India and to nUo are the circiimslarirM Thi rrojert <*«*b niUrhM and wort well lo>.clhpr rn^i-ii tparklin/: 
mclhoiJ nn nurciTil wlifn the Hale is lilxnu in with wit llin always mdieites authorship of an 
ernnt the trad en arc properly tmnmS and in«|irrtl itaStoI natun 

ly the noble ideal of nation boildinp nnd larmts Ct ITK 

and KUanlians as well as the inhshtanta of the . ^ ^ ^ , 

loeality where n school ts sitnntcd hire a rLsni<d I HIHJ IlTIIlVTiri Orahane Util^, 

oullcoL on lifi lint onr alien nnd unniTn|>iihtlir 1>IaIU / t V, M A, Unt/r in Ihmlt nnl I niu tn 

ViOTrminrTn IS im M Tr^Tb* «jxniirtiiri f>' ‘t nitrrn'iy rJ 'i^nfion, ^ rrrcAi Wi»nriWyr4 

on cdiicationil c\jienmcnt« and I »lo not know low f*' Uurrh c-f .viWoit'f tie eh “Tie llmlait of 

many proiierW Imincil tesihcrs in-pircd with nolle l>Un Strut Att'>e\nHonl\t$$ ) V C A, 5 1 u$ull 

ilcnis It woiill lie iv>*«illc to find to work oni the t-httl (altuili, I'HJ • r; 120, a frvnl’tpiee* an I a 
method lieeause na tlic anthor him«rlt remarks in ninp pofitr Imuh !, 1 e J I 

thehan U of ecttiin tcaehets the I'tojeoi nictlod j>r (.nhsme Kidrys ii an honoured I'nme in 
13 m dancer of cfowinp lix and chaotic larcnu the fidd of >cw Indo- \mn 1ineui»t»M and htora 

and puanlnns must also be made to tindcrsianJ the ,nd he is nne of lfio« few scholars in both 

TtlnUdness Sttwocn liK nnd education and rf».sid | nronc and In ha who have made inrcwtications into 
with favour the new ciimeiilum which mslr- nrc the orikins of HmdnRtani and haie Interested them 

of siiDject matter hut does not consist of subtle! seWts in this proUcm It is a matter for cencrnl 

«««;r Knitification that the h/Jiters of the llmlnrff o/ In ha 

incre nro not many books wniicn by Indians strics could t>l tain the stmcrt eif J)r Ilailej for 
on cduostional problems and as such the present Hn* took J>r Itmlty s wnik Irtats the subject with a 
ott* tt n welcome (xintribation to the fresh outlook nnd i* ijuite sURj^lice and full of 

subjMt The book is well written , we commend it new iiifo«nation (for the first time msdo nrailablc 
w tuc consnmiions of out esuicationist# and in}neh«h} in the earlier chaptem The basis o! 


miniitcrs of education 


r v jiM 

A\ INTRODUCTION TO UNFUM \TOLOC!^ 

ni le- Clark iteKtrmir \iJ} f^Hrjmrtii* pp I7J, f ric 
IX shilhngi 


jhh) of which I rdn 


the limdustani speech (Afni 

i« w mote dcreloiied form are eum^tcil as bcinw 
Inniabi rather than the lira] Ithakba lomi of 
tte«tcrn Hindi Tins is anew viewpoint which 
appear* to l-e the nsht one studying the rosUtr 
from the hoguistie side l>r Uailey has taken into 
rocuinatoloFi is an attempt to study scicntificslly nolo the work of Indian scholar* on the U^u 
111 as a spiritual hemp lust as psyenoJopy assume* “fd literature eg N1 Jiu=ain \ratl 


the character of n 


and rational Dnm Hiamsullah Qadn Dr lihutam Nfohiiiddin 


animal so does pneumatolopy assume hi* character ffadn Kam Ikihu ^iVsenn Irof Ifafiz Mahroud 
as rclipious anitusl The book is certainly not f*himm and other* The earlier literature npfo 
one for the ordinary readinp public but rosy be of y»o middle of the Ibth century is discussed in greater 
some interest to certain psychologists detail in this little book than elsewhere The history 

C.,™to™„ ArK,o,n gg.fiS" "d'Shi'tS 

T,Tmis TAncAL-TpricAL r, S C 

S tUUwnhn St n«rf 2 Coltrgo p<.noj IJoO-ljOO , The First literary Iin^ of 

i-t Calatlla Sixty onr pages, 1 e 1 Unlu in the Deccan 1 i*X)— IT'W , The Tirst Century 

The celebrated author of ®'ketehy Bits Rkila of Urdu Poetry in Delhi 1700 — 1830 , Urdu I’oetry 
and bketches ‘Snapshots etc has jost produced in I ncknow in the lOth century , The beeond 
the above mentioned book which is quite in iiSTmony Delhi Period and the Four I’ocis of Itarapur , 
with the great experience nnd knowledge which be Urdu Prose the New Atge and Conclusion) Greater 
so sagaciously applies when a solution ofthc current attention has been paid to mdividual poets rather than 
problems ol the country becomes impossible "When to movements and penods but this was inevitable, 
the rtmedy is past the wit cf man to devise let the owmg to the nature nnd history of Urdu literature 
whole country reid this exhilarating book as the wsclf— movements and tendencies of n revolntiowsjy 
only solace as wine is drunk in despair We have character having manifested themselves (the process 
in these pages an unexpected combination of onr la not yet complete) in recent times only We have a 
uiKonnectcd ideas — pietetiing and pKkpock.etinp » very good history of Urdn literature in Di Gtahame 
ind Luehd 8 point (haring position Bailey • • •> ... 


politicians points and 


9 point (baring position 


book, and it is the only work of its kind that 
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wa can thint of and H la a aotL whi h shooM be in 
all In han hbrnnea and libraries of booUs on India 


THE QX \Tr \IN8 OF IT \I I XI crsr JWinsfa 
I on by C & Tit'i’ I li ly the Oi/iiaX InXinnt 
Ihe Literal Fifjtub Ti i I'Jnfio i by lha late O F iron/. 

If I fc s otfont Uiirtn ij rttuim^ipp m 

These 101 lluba lyys of the peat lirdn poet of the 
last generation JIaufaTi Khwaja \ltaf Husain Xnaan 
I'anipati (better known by tis laUall la or pen name 
of llali) torn some of the finest llowcrs in the 
garden of Indian Musalraan thought and liteniure. 
and deserre penisal bj all Indian* with a lore of 
culture They are mostly didactic but they show a 
deep insight into men and motires and are concheii 
in a most fclcitois diction which make them slay in 
the memory (of eien those whoso store of Umdustmi w 
limited) like proverbs an I ajiophthee ns (> 1- X\atd 
brought out hs edit on in I JOt wiih a lerjr helpful 
introduction on Lrdu poitry aad prosody an I he 
gave the Lnlu tcit in Ionian eharaelers with 
a litcrii Lnglish translation The present retuwer 
has to acfcnowlcdre hts cratitiiJo to the memory of 
Ward for he first mad his acquaintance of lUli 
through this wlition over fifteen years ago The 
Jmniaii alphabet is eerta nly an adraowgi- for those 
who are not fa ttiluir with the t erso- \rabic * npc 
and 1 think Ward* ronnni/ed svlition of llalis 
nuatraiQ* helped toixipihrue X rdo potty to «one 
Mtcnt among those who bal a htila It ndustani but 
wen not at home in the I'erso- Uabc alphabet m 
which the X rdu torin of Hindustam ls wnllcn \ 
Rpnnt of XXanU roniAuuid ol don and translation 
shout I come out an 1 that a* early a* porsiU ibc 
present cd non ts only a tolerable snLstilitic Mr 


Tatea veisioo may be a good cvertisc at versification 
tn i Dgliah sectaug to reproduce in 1 nglish an exotu, 
rhythm but with its fre<iuentj\aJding made necessary 
benuso of the exigencies of the metre and its 
fteqaeot “free rcndeniig whi h at times gives ns 
somethuig rather dilUrent from what Hah actnally 
wrot this verse translation u indeed ouite super 
Aootis anX at times teal* a I Itlc ailifi lal bcsile the 
line lot line I teral rendering In Wanl whuh is 
simple and dignihcd and through which the poetic 
quality and simphcitv of the original shiiit out with 
out ana ctTirt Thus to give the ffth luatrain m 
the original an 1 in tV ard s rcrsion and 3Ir Tiite s 

(ORll IN VI) 

lib tniyusi ddon j a cha jati hai 
Iliubniin se bhi nani lent japwali hai 
MuidW bii ki sukh me > bh il jac'i atfal 
I^km unhc' dukh men man hi jad ati bai 

When despair fills th ek ot»n the 

hearts of mankin 1 

It foTcei Thj nan e upon the I pa even of foes 
It I* possible that tnfanta in their loy 
forget their mother 
hut when thet are m p.un »he n fret 

m their thought* (VV ard) 

A healthy chill when i Laying may well forgetful be 
\et bun acvks with it* mother instinctive* inetiiara 
S) nhen nu ikmJ i* belplc«* and prey 
to dark despair 

The blackest onWliter tnins once 

again to Thee (Tute) 
bixm kntiR CitATTriut 


'^AMMOHUN ROy 

Ih RVm\DU\V\TII TAGORE 


VMMOHUN Rov itiauguraXcti the 
tuodorii ngc jn Iiidi^ He was born 
flt a time when our countra, batiug 
lost Its link with the inmost truths 
of its being, struggled under a crushing load 
of unm«on, in abject slaters to circum tance 
In social usags, m politic* iii the realm of 
religion and art, v,c had entcrcti the zone of 
uocreative habit, of di cadent tradition, and 
ceased to exercise our linmanilt In thw 
dark gloom of Indus dt^koeratioa Ram-> 
mohun ro'c up, a luminous star in the 
tirmaaunt of India’s lu«tor)» with prophetic 
pitntv of tiston, and unvoojiicnbU heroiam 
of soul lie shed nJiancc ail otcr the land , 
"lie re cuid ua from the tw n«r> of sclf- 
oblmou Through the dinamtc power of 
hi* personalttc, his uncoinproinising frecdiMn 
of the spirit, he vitalized our national being 


With the u^uey of crcafite entlcatour, and 
launched It into tlio ardnoiu adicntitrc of 
realization He is the great path maker of 
this Centura who has rcmoied ponderous 
obstacles that impcdetl our progress at o\cry 
step, and imtiatcd us into the present era 
of world wide co-optrntion of humanity 
• Rammohun belongs to the lineage of 
India’s great scer* who age after acc hase 
appeared m the arena of our history with the 
^cvssgc of Fternal Man India’s special 
genius has been to acknowledge the divine 
in human aflairs, to ofTcr ho«pita3itv to all 
that IS 1-nperish.able tn human civilization 
r^rdlcssof racial and national dnergence^ 
From the earli dawn of our historv it has 
been India 8 pnvil<ge and al o its problem 
as re host, toharmouue the diverse elements 
of humamfi which have inentablv b 
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bi0Uj,lit (o our mulat, to 5}nthctizc contristing 
coUiircs m the light of n comi)rcheiisi\c ideal 
Die fitiipendous structure of our socnl R>stcm 
wth Its intricntc nmngeincnt of ciatc 
testifies to the Mgorous nttompt m'ldc at an 
onrlj st^gc of huronn cn ilizition to deil ivilH 
the complcsity of our problem, to relegate 
to ever} cHss of our peoples, ho\ve\or wide 
thccloa\ngc between their levels of culture, 
a place in n cosmopolitan scheme of socict} 
Rammohun’s predecessors, Kabir, Aanah, 
Dadu, and innumerable saints and seers of 
rocdicaal India earned on much further 
India’s great attempt to eaolve a human 
adjustment of peoples and races , the) brol e 
tlirough barriers of social and religious 
c^clusueness and brought together India s 
dilTerent communities on the geimine basis 
of spintual reaht) Now that our out worn 
social visages arc yielding rapidly to the 
stress of an ui^cnt call of unit), when ngid 
enclosures of caste and creed can no more 
obstruct the freedom of our fellowship, nben 
India’s spiritual need of faith and concord 
bctMCcn her different peoples has become 
xmperatweand seems to have aroused a new 
stir of consciousness throughout the land, 
wo must not forget that this cmaiicipVion 
of our manhood has been made possible by 
the indomitable personality of the great 
UTuftet, SammohvHi Roy ife paa ed the path 
for this reasscrtion of India’s inmost truth 
of being, her belief in the eijuolity of man in 
the love of the Supreme Person, who ever 
dwells in the hearts of all men and unites us 
in the bond of welfare 

Eammohun was the only person in his 
time in the whole world of man, to realize 
completely the significance of the modern 
age He knew that the ideal of human 
civilization does not he in the isolation of 
independence, but in the brotherhood of 
interdependence of individuals as well as of 
nations in all spheres of thought and activitj 
He applied this principle of humanity with 
'his extraordinary depth of scholarship and 
{natural gift of intuition to social, literary 
land religious affairs, never ackuowletlging 
jhmitntioQS of circumstance never deviating 
'frotn bis purpose lured by distractions of 
temporal excitement His attempt was to 
establish our peoples on the full conscious- 


nt*--! of their own cultural pcrsoiialit), to 
make them comprehend tiio rcalitj of all that 
was unique and indestructible in their 
cniiization, and simultancousl), to make them 
approach other cuilizalions in the spint of 
sympathetic cooperation "N^itli this view 
in his mind he tackled an nma/ingly wide 
range of social, cultural, and religious 
problems of our country, and through a long 
life spent in unflagging service to the cause 
of India’s cultural reasscrtion, brought back 
the pure stream of India’s pliilo«oph} to the 
futility of our immobile nnd unproductive 
national existence In social ethics he was 
an uncompromising interpreter of the tniths 
of human relationship, tireless in Ins crusade 
against social wrongs nnd superstition, 
generous in his co-operation with any re 
former, both of tins country and of outside, 
who came to our aid in a genuine spirit of 
comradeship Unsparingly he devoted him 
self to the task of rescuing from the debris 
of India’s decadence the true products of 
its civilization, nnd to make our people bmld 
on them, ps the basis, the supcrstnicture of 
an loternational culture Deeply versed in 
Sanskrit, he revived classical studies, and 
while ho imbued the Bengali literature and 
language with the neb atmosphere of our 
classical period, ho opened its doors wide to 
the spirit of the age, offering access to new 
words from other languages, and to new 
ideas To every sphere of our national 
existence he brought tlie sagacity of a 
comprehensive vision, the spirit of self 
manifestation of the unique m the light of 
the universal 

Let me hope that in cclebcatmg his 
centenary we shall take upon ourselves the 
task of revealing to our own nnd contem 
poraneous civilizations the multi sided and 
perfectly balanced personality of this great 
man We in this country, however, owe a 
special responsibility, not only of bringing 
to light his varied contributions to the 
modern age, bnt of proving our right of 
kinship with him by justify mg Ins life, by 
maintaining in every realm of our national 
existence the lugh standard of truth which 
he get before us Great men have been 
dauned by humanity by its persecution of 
them and wilful neglect Me evade our 
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responsibility for those -who are immeasurably 
superior to us by repudiating them Knin- 
mohun suffered martyrdom m his time, and 
paid the pnce of_lii3 ^atness But out of 
his suflenngs, his power of^ranemuting them 
to carrj on furtlier beneficent actixitiea for 
the good of humanity, the modem ogc has 
gained an undying urge of life If we ful 
him again in this day of our nation building, 
if we do not ob«erve perfect cquitj of human 


relationship offering uncompromi'iog fight 
to all forms and conventions, however ancient 
thej may be in u«age, which separate man 
and min, wo slull be pitiful in our failure, 
and shamed forever in the history of man 
Our futility will be in the measure of the 
greatness of Rammohun Roj * 

• P««iJenfMl Address before Ibe Kammohun Po) 
Centenan (ma igural) meeting at the benate Ilo isc 
Calimtt* hell on Fibruary 19t3 


V THE LAMP OF CLAV 

B\ 8ITA DEVI 


W F had to remove to our friend’s 
house at very short notice 
Thev had built a new house lo 
a new suburb of the towo 
Hitherto, we two had been living much like 
Bedouin Arabs of the desert Our establish 
mont was beautifnllv simple and we could 
remove from place to place at a moments 
notice My husband used to be transferred 
from one place to another ver) frcqiieotly, 
so we had decided not to encumber ourselves 
ncedleeslj 

But our fnend Jogesh Baba and his 
wife belonged to another order of human 
beings Thev were solid middle class hou'>e~ 
holders , their house was n home, and not 
a temporary makeshift bu'iuess The 
house belonged to them as I have said 
before, and was not a rented one The 
house gave evidence in every part of it, to 
their deep affectioo and care for it and to 
their good ta«te Even its iron railings and 
its doors at-d windows were beantifnl The 
decorations and furniture showed that the 
master and mistress had spent much thought 
and deliberation over them and had not 
bought them haphazard at a sale 

They had to go away suddenly to their 
native village On receipt of bad news and 
left us in charge of the house They feared 
lest their beautiful nest should lose its 
freshness and glory through Kek of care 
41-0 


For the first few days, I felt v ery ill at 
case m the new house There were very few 
Bengalis here, onlv one or two families On 
all sides stood corrugated iron sheds or mud 
hovels for the most part The inhabitants were 
mainly Mahomedans The brick buildings 
were quite new, nod showed that (he ncher 
people had very recently established them* 
selves in this quarter The land was going 
cheap, so TogCah Babii had come here as a 
pioneer and then induced some of hts friends 
to settle down here It still looked more 
like an open countryside than a part of 
Calcutta V ide stretches of field lay here 
and there, there w're many tanks and water 
holes and there were thick growth of trees 
and shrubs everv where The people too 
kept cattle in the courtyard and geeee 
cackled on the roads Children played 
about everywhere fearlessly In short, it 
looked much more like a village than 
a metropolis 

There was a small balcony in front of 
ouf hou*e Here I sat on a cane chair 
and watch the movements of my neigh 
boars Tho tune passed on pleasantly At 
first the neighbours too watched me closclv, 
but verv soon they gave up If a woman 
does not run awav from bold gazes or if 
she docs not shrink within her«elf for shvness, 
jmoat men lose interest in looking at her 
(She IS not feminine enough for them So 
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1 soon cc^ced to be in object of curiosity 
to them 

The thoroughfire in front w is c-illcd i 
•'trei.t, though It ns onl) i lane cmmng 
ni) neck forwnrd, I could see part of the 
mam road There was a goodlj row of 
shops on both sides of the lane Ihe houses 
of iron and mud were unpretentious to look 
at, but the inhabitants within plied a bus} 
trade One could get caerythiug hire 
There were sweetmeat shops, foodstuff 
stores, and tea shops There were al&o a 
hair-cutting saloon, a dyeing and cleaning 
shop, a garage for taxis, and a tailoi b shop 
ihe houses were not much to look at but 
the tradespeople tried their be-st to be 
inodern in their wa 3 s In the sweetmeat 
shop, there was a small meat >»afe though 
most of the sweets were kept outside on 
large wooden or brass plates A few 
choice sweets were kept in the meat safe 
In the tea shop, there were mirrors, gaudi 
prints and cheap frames, and lirgc glass 
jars of biscuits and lo/enges 1 here was 
even a gramophone, which began to wail 
loudlj in the evenings In tlie barber's 
saloon, thew were large mirron chairs and 
tables and the barber put on an oierall, while 
working -The dyeing and cleaiung shop had 

n.o.th iho wnshorman pulled it out occa 
. 101 , a I) Ho had rccentl, purclnscd two 
old show cases fte room » a, so crowded 
that one could hardly move about within, 
but the man did not seem to mind it at nil 
He was immeasely proud of 1,., show cases 
rhe rooms which faced the street wore 

uearlj all occupied b, tradesmen, but tbc 
rooms behind were rented b, poor people, 
who bred tlioro with tlieir families They 
were mostly ilahomcdans, but the% avere 
too poor to allow their womenfolk to slay 
in purdah The women walked about freely 
in the court} ards and bylines and called 
pedlars to purchase cheap cotton prints 
and fruits or sweet* But if thej had to go' 
farther, thej put on dirt} loorlahs It was 
winter and bitterly cold ui the morning 
As soon ns the sun’s ra}s shone on the foot 
paths, the women and children too came 
out to enjo} It, equally with the man The 
women squatted on the ground, and talked 


and walked They smeared the bodies of 
the babies with mustard oil, and prepared 
their rice and pulse for cooking These 
cheap dwelling* had no water connections, 
the street li}drant supplied them tilth water 
for most purposes Onl} the drinking water 
was carried over from the street pump at 
the corner '\^ ashing the kitchen utensils 
was an important affair, it took full one 
hour They cvehanged confidences and house- 
hold gos«ip also during this time The sun 
hardl} penetrated to their dark abodes, so 
the} stajed out with the children as much 
as they could, on one pretence or another 
The women were plain and common, and ill- 
clad Still I found them and their morning 
round of duties \ cr} interesting 

Suddonl} one morning T noticed a new 
female figure on the footpath by the hjdrant 
Her appearance, her manners, her drcaa, 
e\cr}thing betokened that she was different 
Her completion was dark, her figure slender, 
}ct well rounded Ihe features were sharp 
and regular Her hair was neatl} combed 
nud parted in the middle and sho was wearing 
a pnntcd cotton san, and a bodico of the 
same materia) She was cleaning some brass 
utensils like tlio other women E%er}body 
was making way for her, deferential!}, 
though she had no greater right o\er the 
h}drantthan the others 

After she had finished, she entered the 
washerman’s room with the utensils So I 
took it for granted that she had come to stay 
there Hitherto, the washerman and his 
servant had becu the onl} residents of the 
place I did not know an} tlung more about 
them than that they washed bundles of 
clothing in the tank and eprcid them out on 
the fields to diy and that the} quarrelled 
loudi} with their customers 1 hc\ also 
bought food from the tea shop and consumed 
tliem, sitting on the footpath But the 
apptaruice of a woman changed ever} thing 
^ ^ godown, it became ahomc 

I did not know, liow the woman was relat 
edto the washerman But from his behavi- 
our, 1 undertitood that the newcomer had a 
warm place in Ins licarL As she was a 
woman, eho had taken upon herself the 
maingement of the household But she 
performed the moat trilling work with 
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an air, as if thcreb} she waa Invirg tbe 
whole universe nnder an obligation The 
washerman and his servant was busy all the 
time, trjing to please this new presiding deit} 
of the homestead The^ buv food for her 
from the tea shop as well ns for thcmaeUcs, 
but her portion is E'’r\ed to her on a plate 
Fven a cup of tea i« bought Hitherto none 
knew whether the two men cooked for them- 
selves or at some shop Now everj detail 
of the kitchen and cooking is available 
There were only two rooms, the woman had 
occupied the smaller one, and converted part 
of it into a kitchen and a store In the 
bigger room too she had arranged things 
dilTerentlv flic show-ca*c3, tables, etc, had 
been pushed against the wall*, leav mg a clear 
space in the middle One could walk aitonl 
in it now, without knocking against the 
furniture at cverj step 

omen cannot bear being alone Though 
she talked with the neighbours, she seemed 
to feel lonely Suddenly, I found many new 
inmates, appearing m the washerman's house 
two ganders, one parrot, and a litter of 
puppies The ganders gave the Ua»t troubh 
as soon as daj dawned, they came out of 
their dwelling places and started out with 
loud cackles to survc} the neighbourhood 
All da) long they wandered about and 
staffed themselves at will and no one troubled 
about them In the evening, thev returned 
home with slow, leisurely step*' The parrot 
needed a bit of care, but it repaid its mistress 
by singing and talking to her Besides, its 
appearance being pretty, it served as a 
decoration for the hou«e front/ 

But the pups proved to be veritable 
nouanccs They first heralded their arrival 
in a cold wintry night. I doubt whether 
anyone in the neighbourhood could sleep 
through their infernal howling As I came 
out on the balcony in the morning to have 
a look around, the first thing that met my 
sight was the woman, advancing with a huge 
t«sket in her arms Inside the basket were 
the wcw born puppies and she was bringing 
mem over to the sunny spot in front of my 
door The puppies had no pedigree, that 
much could be seen But there was no want 
of care or affection for that reason on the 
part of their guardian 


A huge cage of iron had been standing 
in front of the washerman's rooms for a 
long time It was nistv and broken and 
bad perhaps scrv ed once for keeping 
poultry Now it became ihp bedroom of the 
pnppic« The night was intcn«el) cold 
The chill penetrated to our bones through 
thick mgs and woolen clothing and 
through closcl) shut doors and windows 
IIow could the poor puppies sleep out in such 
a night ’ Their kind hearted mistress had 
tried her best to protect them watli pieces of 
giinn), but these were far from adcqii ite 
rhc) could not sleep, neither did they allow 
us to sleep 

Nett dav the washerman called at our 
house with the w ek ■* washing “W hat m ido 
yon take in tho«e puppiis ’ I asked him 
rather angnl) ‘ \ro the people of this 
fpiartcr to go without sleep 

"U hat can 1 do. Madam ’ he replied, 
verv much n»hamed ‘ V servant from that 
white house has killed the mother of those 
puppies Thev were dying on the street, so 
«hc went and brought them in ’ 

M) maid eagerly put m here "Mho is 
she ’ \ny relative ’ Oris she )Our wife ?” 

“Oh, no, she is a sort of cousin," he 
replied and escaped in a hurry 

Afterwards I came to know that tlic 
woman was not his cousin really Her 
mother had taken bis uncle for n second 
husband feorac months ago, this woman too 
bad become n widow bho had no other 
place to go to, so she had come here 

'The puppies were cntrcmcly unwillinn- 
to stay in a cage They felt it to be a loss 
of prestige, and gav c \ ent to their resentment 
loudly Iho old man, who supplied cf^ 
and bread to us, stopped one morning before 
the washcrinjii’a house and asked “Can 
puppies ever be accommodated in a bird’s 
cage 


JLlie woman iiau 


- •• BVMsc* 01 numour 

"Why not’" she retarded 'Ifyouwant, 

I can accommodate you too ” 

The old man smiled and went away 
Anywa,, the puppies died off, one by 
one I used to feel angry at their howls 
but I did not want their cries to be stilled 
by death I felt sorry for the poor woman 
The washerman oiTcred to buy her anothet. 
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litter of puppies, but she ref used -with a shake 
of hci bend 

I did not knon\ hci nnme But I bid 
given ber a nnme, for own use It wns 
Doolan, the petted one She was renR> 
like n spoilt child The two men worked 
day nnd night to please her But she 
senrccly pnid nny faced to them She bc~ 
haved like nn empress, to whom her 
subjects were pnying homage No one ■would 
hane tnken her for a dependent 

But slowh, I began to realize thnt Satan 
hnd entered the garden of Eden The 
•wnshermnti’s rooms had been silent one® 
hitherto, but loud noises of quarrels began 
to issue out oi them no'w People could be 
Fceu standing in a crowd before the rooms 
in everj hour of the day The sharp voices 
of a woman could be heard from inside, to 
which gruff male voices retorted I never 
could understaud, what thej quarrelled about 
But 1 began to feel very much displeased 
with them These people did not seem to 
possess an} sense of decorum^ M hat made 
them quarrel like that ? 

Doolan was washing her pots and pans 
in the morning by the street hydrant 
Her face looked sullen and she was not 
talking with the other women The washer- 
man’s servant came forward and put his band 
on Doolan’s bucket. The woman did not 
need it much, as the supply of water was 
close to her hand, though she had kept the 
bucket filled with water She stung the 
poor man with such sharp words that he ran 
away in dismay It was not enough for 
Doolan, she vented her rage on the unoffend- 
ing bucket by giving jt a smart kick As 
the bucket rolled along the footpath the 
washerman appeared on the spot. He 
looked altcrnalely at the angry face of the 
woman and tho dtsmajed face of his servant, 
then went in with a sarcastic smile on his 
lips 

Doolan’s moods changed everv minute 
M hen I nest saw her, she was talking 
clicerfiilU enough with her friend* She had 
finished sweeping the rooms and was now 
busily attacking the refuse heap in front of 
her rooms The servant had no shame 
He had nlrcadv forgotten the snubbing he 
had received lie came forward with a 


smilo and held out his hand foi the broom. 

If he could help Doolan the tiniest bit, 
it was heaven to him Doolan smiled with 
crooked lips and threw the broom at him. | 
That was enough for the man, he began to 
sweep the footpath with contentment writ 
large on his face 

Man IS always hungry foi what he does 
not possess, I thought He fights for it 
andprajsfor it his whole life As soon as 
it falls into his bands, it begins to lose its 
charm If Doolan had been the wedded 
wife of either of these two men, neither 
would have found much m her She would 
be uninteresting and cheap Her smile*, 
her words would be just ordinatj But as 
she belonged to neither of them she was a 
coveted treasure to both 

Many beautiful articles of dress came to 
the washerman in tho waj of his trade 
There were manj {a*hiOQable women in the 
neighbourhood Ibo man was punctual, *» 
be got the largest number of cuetoraer* Up 
to this tune, he was content with washing the 
things and rccciMog the monev in return But 
now he began to dress Doohn np in the«e 
borrowed plumes, thercbj paying homage and 
court to her Doolan had never seen »o 
iDuch finer} before She dressed up to her 
heart’s content She even seemed a bit grate- 
ful The washerman had caught a bad chill 
through constant exposure in this terrible 
cold Doolan made him keep to his roo® 
forcibly and went to work for him with | 
Sookhan, the servant After she returned 
in the evening, she boiled medicinal herbs 
for him and rubbed him down with warm oil 
She made tea for him at home, as many times j 
as he B«ked for it 

M’e had ram for two or three da}8 B 
was impossible to come out on the verandah 
and sit tliere, so I lost sight of Doolan for 
a while But hearing a terrible brawling i” 
the afternoon I had to run to the -window, 
and peep through the closed shutter As 
usual, a crowd had gathered before the 
washerman's rooms, nnd the sound of quarrcH- 
iQg came from within I did not understand 
what the matter wag 

Suddcnl}, Doolan came out, screaming 
excitedly It vias raining, but she ignored 
it nnd walked out, with a small bundle in hcf 
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She rccnllod ill her dead ind living relatives, 
id iJdrc«'cd her lunentition to them She 
\ ’ 1 never hive come to this devil, if she 

1 id 1 iiown Mbit sort of a person he wis She 
' 1 1 looked upon him is her own brother If 
I went to jail now, she would never agnin 
' e able to show her face before people 
I’eoplc would not allow her to cross their 
lhrc<hold She would be an. outcast. V hy 
did not she die before coming to this man ** 

The constable shouted at her to stop They 
must proceed now to the police station, he 
could not stand there the whole day to listen 
to their honls So Doolari had to sit op and 
wipe her ejes She began to look round 
her hclplcssh, like an ewe lamb, facing 
hutehcr» The washerman slowly went and 
stood b} her side 

As the constable was about to step down 
into the street with Doolan and the washer- 
man, Sool han rushed forward and barred 
their VMj “Let her go, Sir,' he entreated 
the policeman, “She knows nothing about the 
monev I stole it ” 

nverjonewas thundcr«ttttck '\Mvatdid 
jou do with the moncj, jou iingratcfnl enr 
roared the washerman “Did joii buj those 
ornaments for her ’ 

Sonkhan looked at Doolari s toar-st lined 
face, then said calnilj hy should I bu^ 
ornaments for her *’ I owed much money at 
the drink shop and thej were pestering me. 
So I paid them ’ 

Shouting and howling broke out again 
It was onlj the prc«once of the policeman 
that prevented another fight At last Doolan 
was nlloncd to go scot free, and the two men 
uert taken along to the police station 
Doolan at once hid herself in the small 
crooked lanes. The washerman’s rooms 


remained locked It was becoming dark, and 
I went in I 

In the morning, I found that the rooms 
had been unlocked and that the two men had 
returned But tliej sat still, one on the 
doorstep, another in a corner of the room, 
and showed no sign of beginning their da}’s 
work Nobody knew when they had returned 
Suddenly, Doolari emerged out of a lane 
and came and stood in front of the room 
“Sookhan, give me mj bundle of clothes,” 
she cried out sharply, “I am going away ” 
Sookhan did not answer His master 
glared at her balefuUy 

“Do you want to attach them or what ?’■’ 
asked Doolan again 

The sting went home this tune The 
washerman sprang up and sewing her bundle 
threw it on the footpath Doolan took it up 
and walked on After having gone n few 
paces, she came back again and threw down 
the silver anklets on the steps of the washer- 
man’s room He picked them up 

Doolan proceeded on again and again she 
came back This time she took ofT the silver 
bangles and threw tlicm at him She walked 
out this time, not to return 

Peace unbroken reigns in the v\a«herman’6 
house now But it has become dull and 
umnteresluig The light has gone out, the 
charm has disappeared Sookhan works on 
again like a dumb beast of burden Ho had 
to spend money to get out of the clutches 
of law Every month, some money is 
deducted from liis pay towards making good 
the money he had stolen 

No one would bcliev o that this v cry person 
had Ined to kill his master only a few days 
ago 




f ITINERARY OF THE PERSIAN TOUR 

B\ K CHATTERJI 

2Dtb April Teheran it laj.t— and back squire miles, with i population of about 
to tho twentieth century e hive been twelve miHions and were now meeting those 
given quarters in the beautiful ginlen who with their Rojal leader had brought 
palace of Bagh Noyeredowleh in the Khiabane ri^cneration to the land 
Dosuntapeh History is being made all over Asia 

^\e have been over three weeks in the and we were now at one of the mam centre^ 
journey from Calcutta including the halts * * • » 

at bhiru and Isfahan Such a lot of new 

experiences have been crowded in this short 
span of time that a fair sued book conld be 
written on it — indeed mana have been written 



Tebenin \ c I; gate 

A short respite of three or four davs and 
then started a crowded procession of ofhcial, 
semi offici il, CIVIC and other f incUon« 
startins with the pnaatc aidiencc given to 
the Poet bj H the Sh ih The alidiei ce 
took place m the now palace where 11 M 
the Shah gaic the Poet a very sHablc and 
sympathetic hearing of hu endeavours 
Then followed nineteen major an I nnmbcriesa 
minor functions besides a number of 
interviews private meetings etc 

e had arrived at the bram-centre of a 
histone people inhabiting a country of 
nearly siv hundred and fiftj thonsand 


'^rco high ofEcials were our mainstay 
in these ceremonies and functions H H 
Foroughi, the loregn Mimotcr H E the 
Wacalion Minister and Arbab Kaikhosrow 
fahahrokh Under their guidance and help 
an engagements were fuISHed smoothly 

tell®' J 5 '“ the 

POTt Jenabe Foroughi, the distinguished 
htlemleur, was constantly with u« ° 

•>nd Mav— Private audience eiveatotW 
Poet by H M Ri/a Shah Pahlavi 
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3rd —A -whole host of 
\i8itor including H E the 
\ ba« idor of Afghanistan, the 
frt Secrotan of the Russian 
I ogatio II E the Minister of 
^ ts and TelcgrapI s some 
enbers of Parliament repre«en 
latives of the Bahai comnuniti 
4tl Maj — H E the Minister 
of Ed ication took the Poet and 
part} to the gar Icn palace oi 
iarahabad Amongst clistinguisl 
cd callers were H H tl e Prime 
Minister, Di Godard the 
archaeologist tl e wife of H E 
the hducation Minister and 
"Nlinc Godard H II the Minister 
of war and gome distinguished 
members of the Medjhss 

oth Ma\ — Poet s Message 
to Persia dclt\ercd in tl o roam 
hall of t\ e Mimatt} of Ed ication 
in tl e aftcri oon I^ater on tea 


part} nt the Go\ eminent School of 
Music 

6th Ma} — Ofiicial and Public 
celebration of tl o Poet s birthdaj 
fotream of visitors from carl} morning 
till night bearing \alnable gift« flowers 
and messages Congratulator} letters 
and telegrams simply poured in from 
all quarters including Lirppc, Amcnca 
and India The first letter came from 
H II the Court Minister The Govern 
ment of Persia conferred the Eirst 
Degree Medal m Sciences nnd Arts 
on the Poet and a Fit man All the 
1 tuad Eegatvons 

and the various communities were 
represented 

In the afternoon H E the Education 
Minister ga\c a garden part} in the 
Poets honour In the e\cning the Poet 
dined with II II tl c 1 oreigii Minister 
nnd some otiier lugli officials 

7th Mas — Distingnislied visitors 
included II Momfa? tic (iarqt 
d" X^atrrt of Egspt The Poet called 
on II I! the Court Mimsttr and al«o 
attended a pla} given in I is honour 
nt the /oroastrian theatre 



11 I llic lA *1 n M ni*Ur IJ II Ti e I or M n Mcr 
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8th Maj- — H E. the Mini«tfr 
of Finance called The Charye 
d'Afjatres of Jrari called to 
delncr a firmal invitation to 
the Poet from H "M the King 
of Iraq to visit his kingdom 
In the evening there vras an 
official dinner at the Afghan 
Emba «y 

0th Ma\ — Formal VHits in 
the morni g The Poet vi«itpd 
the Zoroa tnan School and joined 
m the ceren ony of layii g the 
cornerstone of the new building 
At 5 p M the Poet give a public 
lecture on “the function of Fine 
Arts in life’ 

10th Mav— The Poet visited 
two educational institution*, the 
Lve^e of Elraia and tho Set ool The Poet »l J n*be D* h j bpl ou the Poet 

of Law and Political Science ha dka eh ef lo pocket 

Ptli May— A number of 
distinguished men of letters 
called on the Poet Tlier" tras 
an official lunch at the lor tgu 
Minister’s residence The Indian 
residents of Teheran gave an 
address and some presents to 
the Poet The Armenimi Cl ib 
gave a partv to the Poet which 
was crowded 

13th May — Jallalcddn 
Teheram the famous mntheroati 
cian called on the Poet and 
presented an old Persian minus 
enpt to the PocL The American 
College of Teheran — the biggest 
Teheran Area e Bhababad educational institution of th s 

Mile Bersahe Ilouspian an joung Armenian country— gave a tea in honour of the Poet 
lady, who las started the fir«t kiodcrgarleo Vrbab Kaikho row Shalirokh gave a dinner 
school in Persia came with «o tie of her and ontertainment in honour of the Poet 
pupils who sang and danced before the 14tliMav— The Egyptian Legition gave 

Poet 111 the afternoon tl c Press \ssociation a lunch to the Poet In the afternoon tlicrc 

gave a t n part) to the Poet was a tea partv at the British I<eg-ition 

llthMi) — ihf. p <.t «pcnt the dav at ISthMaj — Departure from Teheran 
the beautiful ClermaQ Embassy iii flic gar lea • * • * 

suburb of Shimran Almost nil tb i*i ^\hat was our cvpenence in Teheran’ 

tingiii«hed German residents of Per«ia were Mhat lay behind these function®, this 

present. In the evening there was a pi*!/ celebmt on of the visit of a Po«t, who — word 
at tie residence of Jeiiabe Dasbty, a dis fanous is he is and indelible though his fame 

tiDguishcd Mr., where the Poet met the in tie annals of literature — could hardly 

younger intellectuals of Persia give to iht Iranians anything that may be 

43-10 
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it'gnidcd ns substaniinl m tbe sphere of 
iitermtionnl politics or honnce ** The 
nntercfthis itinenrj is neither compelcnt 
to nasign nor is ho desirous of formulating 
inj" motues UI he enn do is to put 
forwnnl some views 

rir-tl>, there is the Aryan movement 
riierc IS now a % cr) etrorg feeling amongst 
all the intcllectinls — nnd with the lead of 
n \r the Shah amongst all aoung Iranians 
— tint Iranian means pre dominantly Aij an 


This has non complete]) superceded the 
I’nn Ulaituc movenicnt and the pride of the 
intellectuals and the )oung{-r genemtion in 
the cnltuml nchicicments of trim Iran is 
igrowuig fast This Ins anakened a feelmp 
of kinship with Indians and ns such 
Jinlellcctiial Iran feels proud at the fame 
'of a brother \nan— the I’oot \t the same 
tunc it must he male clear tint Indit and 
the Indians still rciuMii strangers to Persia, 
nnd there IS ns )ct a feeling of re enlincnt 
m the south against the Indians who formed 
the bulk of the armv of occupation during 
the Great M nr 

^econdli, there is the tradition of 
interchange of thought and cuUiire between 
the Iranians and Indians of the ancient nnd 
mediae\a\ pcnwl* The ancient period, it 
is true still remains a mass of folklon and 
tradition — with occasional bits of histonrnl 
facts recenth senfed— but the mediacaalis 
still film, with Its jwriodi of glota and 


of suffering and disaster, singularl) commod 
to both countiies This has given an idea 
to the intellectual ehtc of Iran that both 
countries maj be destined to reach a common 
goal m harmon), just as they parted from 
a common fatherland in the dun ancient 
das 8 of old 

Thirdly, there is a feeling of brotherly 
8)mpath) It IS true that that feeling is 
conffued to a few thinkers but this group 
includes the highest in the land Inn has 
onl) recentl) emerged from the 
tods of foreign dominance — 
and is not ) et quite clear of 
the pitfalls — and as such can 
) et feel sj mpathetic to a kins 
who is still in bondage 
«. Lastl), there is the truly 
ipncntal tradition of hospitalitj 
Persian liospitaht) is justl) 
famous and the word mchmnn 
still has a halo round it in the 
hearts of all true Iranians 
Together with it comes the 
oriental rcaercnco and love 
towards philosophers and men 
of Irartung and all these put 
together perhaps explains the 
tremendous and laaish scale on 
which the reception was accord 
cd to our Poet 

» • • * 

n«t all this must not give an impression 
that Iran is still tlio Iran of ancient nnd 
mediaeval times ^oiing Iran is ruthlc^sl) 
prt^rcsiiv e, and IS determined not to let an) 
tradition— social, religions or political — stand 
w\ the waT to the adv aucemewt of thevr caus,c 
It 13 true that much that is beautiful, much 
that is romance inn) thus disappear, but even 
then the price is not too hcav) if all the 
evils nnd semi evils of mediievalism dis- 
appe ir at thi same tunc Social and religious 
fprattivvs that nio obsolete in the light of 
i luodem progress inav look beautiful in print 
and ma) aflord channeU (or argument b) the 
so-calltnl leirrcd and for tlie practice of 
eotul t)ranii) and enuig self r ^mndircmcnt 
b) the li)pntlicticil luglior clas-et of a i>coj)!e 
in bondage, but tliev are rightl) regardeil as 
the deadbeat uarcoUca that clog the ssstem 
and dull the brains of n people, by nations 



Tebersn Near tht lalaec ''cj al 
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Tchenu) Lay-out of a soodern residence 



Tihcran Posis and TclcKrtph DmldiDR 


l}nt have ntfninrd hbertr nnd are dcfcnnmcd 
to i iTcb in t\ic vnii of progrosi 

Tnlca ln\c ino«tly di«appcnred ami the 
power* of the tl eocracj hare been sternly 
dirorerd from mntteni tcmpoml Social and 
rcl "ton* barrterB m the wav of education, 
i>amtiitirn, cuie*, inmlieine, ncictice etc., arc 
1 1 II t: »} uttered and demolished ftit. 

The only trmhlei* tl at tic ]ner Wing 
fa«t tl ere 1 ai been hardh an\ attempt at the 


cvolation of a new culture adapted from the 
old to meet modem rerpuremciits The result 
IS that a process of W csternization is going on 
that unless it is modified in time, ma\ alter 
the nation as much ns it is altering the citr 
archUecturc or the dress of the people, whicii 
would be a calamit} 

New Tilcnn lonhs like an ofTohoot of 
I iirope I^t ns hope the Iram avould 

cscajic a cimtlar metamorj>hMis 


gleanings 




Tnat Cancer wit^ Biggest X Eay 
Tmtiiient ot oinMr J*;,’”"' 'S 

•tlb« Cal.fon..« Inl.niM of 
months of Ptoportt.™ ""h of 

tul>e in the worll ihim foot n tiument. 

LOOOOOO volts o^rates f J'^h\rnv e^l «<»t 
Thu i« the h.ehen voltage ever o-irne ^ 
mfdieal u'e, and «pectacuNr d P the 

ere to be’eeen m the edpmmg^wo^^^h.r^, “ 

current le JP i,_,| n,,..- p. 

Staso plr* ws s^ttootolr <1«0 ,r"'of?. 




Windows in the rettip*! thirty 
foot lube left emit X rass to 
irenl eaucer rntient* Arore 
mill on roll di»ch»rre from 
machme that runs the big lube 


... Til— •• anri larpost of seveml v s>.ls thst the ^^vy has 

Ghost Ship Bomhed by Kavy PI eauiopeil to run without a mm nbron ! A niilo 

Five direct hits out of thirty bombs dropped an^l 

was the score wnoffici'illv reported when AW ff,>n, the mme-»wceper rMifi The 

planes aitackeil the radio-wntrolle'l « cfnLinir picture on the nest page, titen during 

Ihh off the California con*t the othw «wy ret^nt air attack show« a bomb lust mi»«ing 
They used duls filled with witcr to svotl Uawg battleship 

ing the radio wondtr Obsolete as a war cr^ 
but prired as a target ship, tho Clit^s « the latest 


— /Vpiifar Stimn 
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Washes Dishes All Bj* Itself 
h<.-ii di«he3 nro plncr«l in ihii cleitnc «li h 
^^•her, all you nfcil to i!o i< a M an 1 «np 
powler and then }ou <nn go away and Irtre it 
to lU own op«'ration' It will widi tlif tn 

«oapy wa(<r, nn»o thtm olF a cohpL of tuno« in 
cle-ir witer, «ttnhre thorn an 1 <(rv ihim in I 


to tl»p moJirn electricil apjwrntus jiieturcd in 
thcNS column* jot both n.prc'Sint milL‘-«toniM in 
the perpetual que*t for tb precious ami cln^irL 
yellow metal 

Thi* liU t ilevetopnKnt i* due to the gtophj- 
«i«^l firm of Williim M llirrct, fne, «ho 
1 *igne<l an I con Iruit'^l tliL oiiiiipniont for 



fipallv shut iL^lf ofT when tin nb i- done All 
01 these things are done without the touch of 
human hand-*, which m a gooil thing a- the 

machine u-es water hott-r than you coull -tan I 

al>ove the machine is exlremelj coni 
thpro ij' ’^^ri-ing fcatur. is its eimpltcity, 
there being only t«o nioyabl ports in it 

— ft/wf-lr ‘S-ieHee 

Science Aids Quest for Gold 
It wms a far cry from the ancient burrough 
and ihhpiJale.1 pan of the e-irt) goll pro-pectw 


mining infete*t* Tho in tninicnt, which w 
Krmcil an ore ditoctor, will l>o u=cil lo locate 
el«clnnll> coniluctiie depo*it* of goll which 
may oceur at depths not exceeding some fiie to 
ten feet Only two men nro rcqmreil to operate 
the appirutn* whicli con-ists of n power unit, a 
receiver unit, nnl an evploring coil 

lo the left 111 the clo*e-up of the iquipmont 
mat be sern the power unit which eompnsei 

a vacuum tulji. o«eUliitor and amplifier, while to 

the right IS shown the mei\ir unit, consuting 
of au indiietance bridge an 1 vacu ^ 
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3in,i,iir Ihe c\plonng coil nppcars in the 
I k.ur lit 1 ond 111 the foiogrounit art the 
1 ^ iitiouil heulphoiios which arc iixea -i'« null 




elTecti^e inductance of the exploring coil, which 
serves to uiibaliuicc the bridge llns condign 
•wiU be indic-Ylctl by the uppcivtiMicc of the .iQOO; 
cycle note in the headphoneo, the intensity oi 
the «ound depending on the degree of oritlge 
unbftliintc A change in tlio inducUnce of the 
exploring tsnl of owe p«rt m t niilhon may be 
delect teadil) in ihi^ iinuiner 

While tins ore dotector was designed pnnian/y 
to provide n inenns for locating rtlativelj 
shallow veins and plater depo-its of gold, it 
will be understood that anj bodj which conducts 
dettncity will give n similar icaciion with the 
instrument The magnitude of the response will 
depend on the phj ■'ital proportions of the 
di-iturbing nia««, its conductivilv and depth, and 
the electric^ constants of the surrounding 


In opcntion the bridge is energized b> 
20 u 0 cycle siiiusoidid current, the power Wed of 
tils oscillator amplifier feeing (o meet 

tho reriuirements ot dtntb penetration Following 
this tho rctsivcr ninphher is set for the desire I 
gaiU, and the bridge brought to precise balance 
by Appropmte resist wico ■wid mtiiuince control* 
The condition of bilanci. is mditiied by *ilenco 
in tho headphone* 

If the exploring cod is inoxed over the 
grounl, and a conductive body comes within 
the magnetic field of the ceil, tho eddy currents 
set up m the (.onduccive mass will reduce tho 









Scunlifie Aiiteneoit 



INDIAN PERIODICALS 


Mnjlmis and Sanskrit literatnrs 
Mn'litns dll much to introduce Hindu 
acwnws to the West. They tronslntcd Sanskrit 
irorki into l’er-*iin and Arabic These ajpun 
bemp rendereil into Eiiropein languages came 
niihm the en«y reach of Weaternera After 

firing a brief surrey of the®e Mr M t, 
tilJiqm makes an e-timate of the semccs of 
the Muslims to Sanskrit in India itself since 
the time of Akbar in TVie CulcuMn reririr 
Ho says 

Akbar being led by hia personal inclination as well 
u pnluicat eon«id<.ration made up bu mind to make 
the importani binskrit works araiUbk for ibe Mosl ms, 
ensued a translation depmmeni. which was houvsi 
In the Lhwankbana at Fatabpuri and cbOH the 
Mstisbbaraia as the first lodian work to be translated 
into IVmsn. He ippoiated sererat I'andii* as loter 

E rvters of the great epic and Nsqib Khan as us 
ransUtor, and the work proceeded (>r tbree dsya 
Tden a1 Itiliyuai, the butorii'i wss ordered to )oin 
Nai b Khan as translator Oiie>«ighih of tbe guaotic 
a work wu traiisUtcd lito l\nua m four montbs 
tima Then It was dm ted into two parts one put 
Wat Ici he iranstaieit by Nsqib Khan in eonjunciion 
with ilsji Mnbammsd batun and the other b) Mulla 
bh tl Malta kaydi was appiiinu I as sopertisor 
of the whole work Mbm one>ihird of tbe huge 
work wss fiiiiebcd llaji Muhammtd &uIuo was ordered 
Is is tbs wir< ail M retise tne while of tbo traas 
laiion. Tbos was fiui<hed the IVrsiaa inodation of 
the great rpio of the Hindus and it was osined Uirm 
\sin<h. It was iheo copied illasiratcd and publisbcd 
Thus under the sn| reme guidance of tbe genius 
of the great emperor and the strict snpcrvisicii of the 
crest acholars of bis cgjrl, with the help of the 
Icarneil I’an tils of the time were trsh'laied from 
b-soskrii into I'ersisn by competent Khotars like 
\MaI fall, lardi, Naqib Khan llaji Muhammad 
Julian Mulla Ibrahim sod Mu1U \bdal puadir 
IWuyuni the Stahsbhacata, the Itsmsyaoe tbe 
j^bagsTatgiia. the Mbarrarcda the k ogaessbi'hta. 
the Slahwhmabaninda the llanramss. the friory 
01 tbeAmmsls and many other works of the lluidus 
, Tae Hindus who combined a thorough knowledge 
.^snskrt with that of IXrsian Unguige lerieed the 
cU irsnsUtnns and al«o made eew one*, (iirdbar 
t. *rsn»]s'«l the Iva-uaTsas. afresh in lC5t> \ 1» 
IVu lUs Ktiih also eUims to hare tras*Utcd « 
In t ^odentlr al«>ut the end of the ICth eeninry a 
of tbe jSMwhishtt made a frt*h trasslatioo 

No ItTsiio wrsion of the kcd*« howerer, wa 
i sblB btfote the middle of the l*i 


entirely torgotten just after it *„ completed. It ^ 
Irttrs Shukoh. who hid lauiated the 

I-trsaa traiula^-oa of many fcaaskm works that 


took up this great task also lie collected Che Pandits 
of Bensres and with their help translated the Vwlas 
into Persian and compleieil the work m 16o7 The 
translation of the '•anskric books into IVrsian was 
howerer continued till the tilth centnry 

frimuttjneoiisly with transUtion of the Sanskrit 
works into Ptrsisn the procc«s of assimiUtioi of ihn 
llindn ilcas in Ulimic literature aMo cnutiaDeif The 
Natdaman of Fas It the «t>ry of Ham and “•ita bv 
Masih R>g the Miratiil Mikhtuiit of \bul Ribmau 
Cbisthi the Tuhfaiut H nd of Mins Fnkhrul Pm an 
only a few of tbi work* of ih s ivpe 

Of these books thi. lubfitul Hind was wriiteu 
daring Iho t«„n of Vltugir f^r the u e of his 
graod*on prince Jahaiilir ''bah at the instance of 
hts tutor Kukaiiash Kbaa It deals ex lusively with 
llindn euliiire It is di iJisi imo seven pans 

o Prefsce on the Hindu script ^ Chap. 1 od 
tbe Hindu Prosixly r Chap ’’ od the Hindu Rhyme 



of I^ysiognomy 

These Vrabie and Pcrsisa tranalationi of the 
Sanskrit works in addition to being a louree of 
mformattofi for the Musliiss with retard to Indian 
Scienrew rmied a taste for them aning tbe ea ly 
modern European oneiitalisca. Tbeir knowledge and 
appceriatio) of the twaoiics of the ibtnskm liceratun 
bi^n wiib tbe stndv of these inniUtioriS or wiib 
thiar rendenitg to a European linrui^ The nrly 
translation of the KaJiIa and Dimna into Hebnw 
Kynae Greek Latin Spanish Italun, Slavonie, TurLirh 
Germao Liigli<b Danish Dutch and French tsn^ 
assw were based on its Vrabic rendering by Ibnul 
klarjoSa Of Its onguial bansknt do notice bsd 
been taken by tbe European scholars btfore the end 
of the Xbih century 

The first apprecialiOD of Indian phdoopby by a 
great Furopean pbdoropber, also was bj.*«d on the 
•tody of the I.aCin rendenng of one of these irin 
elatioos of the {ran*knt works. Schopenhau'r who 
remarked that * In the whole world there a no siody 
to bencEcial and so eleratiDir as that of the t pa 
nishads had studied neither their ivinsknt onguial 
nor Umr translation based on their onmcsl text, 
but the LaUn rendenng by knquetil Du limn of 
Ihe Per'i.an iranslatioa of tbe LpsoLhaJi. with which 
Is a-*<xaated the oame of Dara ^hakoh the brother of 


Sex Equhlitr 

Acconling to Dr Dbirendra Kaih Roy the 
tdation between tium aol woman cannot be 
Mucile as that between man and man without 
unpAinn' tbe peace and fcappine«3 of society 
He deyelops the hlen la iVuOudd/ia si 

follows 
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Sex equaliU as an idea lias acquired its first 
Impetus from the growth of the spirit of equality and 
has been sustained in the West bj the peculiar 
relsiioiiships of the two seics based iiiim the 
pnmiple of rights Society in the A\e‘'t beinc an 
institution more political than moral has made 
human relationship a mere matter of contract Aa 
western men and women are both human the\ hare 
^n used to applying this principle of human 
relationships among the individuals of the same acT 
between the opposite sescs But here 
politics seems to have been pushed rather too far 
;Li ‘bat man in society stands m 

reia^n to man on a contractual basis to avoid mutual 
cuarantce mutual security aUhongh 
It smacks somewhat of a crude life and not of a hich 
mai'^s,?^, improliable tl^t 

relation to woman on the same basis 

Sr, St,””, 'if «i»»i.to d,.™„ 

^'v“l drawn together by a natural 

urge which eiiiliraton has sought to refine into m 
hi{,her sentiment— call it love if you please 

incomplete without the other each 
makeup a social 

hM built them complementary It is not a nuestion 
of If you do that tome I do this to vou^ 
d or*^no*d^'° Vnd ih together, 

l&f'lhs iiumSI’’ "S';'”""’!", iitutuion "ISd holj? 

nSETv,,“v„bS"d"„rr"'"d "'■? 'r" 

rr.;o»“£ f "vr" ^ 

Kr„”wr;jiCb4“ -I"" 

ov'w tW t’fibfs ^^ails 

over that of duties where politics diophiccs romht* 


. Christianity in the East 

T? History in ihe iouug 

J/c/i 0/- India Burma and Cft/lon the huto^ 
^ the movement of Chri«tmnity towards the 
i-a«t IS given as follows 

Fa^'K^.!® ^7^ sent from lie tVest to Ihe 

tar iMi in the fourteenth century when tie 


Franciscans went to Pekm in 1307 and to tlio ^Vcsl 
Coast of India m 1321 , at the end of the next 
centu^ while Spain sent out Columbus to America 
in 1192 Portugal sent Vasco de Gama to India in 
1498 , the Portuguese cspediiion was accompained 
by a band of clergy and monks charged wi h the 
care of the settlers and also with the evangelization 
of the heathen To their amazement ana delight 
Iheyr found that there were already Christians in 
the country Their first impulse was to greet the 
^tians as lone lost brethren, but it soon appeared 
that there were difiercnccs which they were by no 
means prepared to overlook the Syrians had a 
married clergy, they read the Bible in byriac, and 
Ihcy bad no intention of giving oliedience to the 
Pope The Portuguese were soon much more occupied 
with comcrting their neighbours than with rejoicing 
over them 

In 151’ Francis Xavier arrived in Goi He 
began life ns a brilliant young nobleman at the 
court of Portugal thence he went to Pans where 
he became a professor of philosophy , it seemed 
that there was a career of great distinction before 
him but bis friend Ignatius Loyola gained him 
for the new order and ho became a Tesuit priest 
II*. 'XM sent out to superintend the missionary work 
of the Church m the Fast and came thinking as 
other misstoDancs have done that the Oo«per had 
only to bo proclaimed, and the whole of India with 
all the last behind it would bear and turn and 
be saved 

His career is one of the most interesting in the 
whole history of missionary enterprise It lasted 
ten years , in that time he worked tor three years 
among the pearl fisbera and others on the roasts 
of Tuinevelly and Malabar teaching them through 
an interpreter for he could never learn Tumil 
baptizing them in vast numbers till his hands were 
tired, organizing them under native and mission 
;ry, priesw , another three years ho spent in the 
Molo«ns carry mg on the same work for fifteen 
months be was in India again disciplining and reslor 
log the churches ho had built up which had fallen into 
complete laxity and confusion Then came two years 
in Japan where he founded a ciurch that was to 
endure in epite of alMndonment and persecution for 
J^O'nan missions of the 
three more months m 
of th^r-hTf w with the internal troubles 
tU ^or China but 

*^™>ttanceto the eounm, and 
off the coast . his 
nf hronght back to Coa and lies there, the 
ham wHl Krmdieal pilgrimage It was per 


Tolstoy's Beliefs and Practices 
Aylmer Maude the nuthority on rol*toy, 
writes in 77if In, an Path 

publishing anything how 
with reproaches and iinplcnsantnres for 
»»?.» 1?°".'"^ ‘ate no payment 

”ho eared to were free to piiblKh and 
™ «» ‘hey pleased rfis wife who 

^ pulhohing n rollectcd edition of hw works, mss 
fot have the copvnght 
to secure at least the first publication of what he 
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wrote, lie, however wished that no roonej from 
lU3 writing* shouH come to bis fimily an t preferred 
to give snch stone* as were smtsble lor the purpose 
*0 the PosredmI. a benevolent group devoted to 
pnolishiog and distnbuting very cheap and whole- 
^“>® hteralure lor the people in place of thepcin* 
dTOdfuU and grossly superstitious church lives of 
t“° ^^tuts ss were thei asually sold at country fair 
and formed almost the sole literary sustenance of the 
nu-M of the population 

This cause of discanl recurred conlinoallj and 
loistoy once told me that from the time he 
rcnonncM copyright the appearance of each new 
of his had cause! him distress tliough previously 
", had b«n a pleasure to complete and publish n oev 
Apart irom his wife a feeling in the matter it 
might fairly h’ argu-d that to allow valuaW 1 terary 
^pMy to be scramble far naturallv tends to 
on fnetion strife, and ill will Vnd in this case 
a enrone and most bitter strife grew up between the 
wintess and Tolstoy a chief friend A <1 Chertkov 
who had set his heart on obtaining control of Tolstoy s 
L T? output and did eventually secure control of 
inheritance. So hitter was Ihi* strife 
so jealqua was the Countess of Cbctlkovs 
I.nk.T’'* husband that her mind became 

.J*®®? She developed hysteria eoicidal mania 
»?-» Ju ?Oclor said paranoia. Be that as it may 
*“® anffered from delusions on certain subiect* 
Miwmained quiU; sane and mentally alert oo others 
fSJwwoy this strife was so painfuf that eventually 
tn« some twenty years of it he found it impossible 
*1 \(isnaya Poljina, and cscap^ secretly 
hij.,tit with no deimte plan of where 


• niiiiei ni.Qi WHO no aeamti 
L“^,,o*;,’f*‘at to (To After a short V 
litn!f “i! wayside sta 

» hiodiwl miles iro..i iiviuv . 

tic 1"'^ Copied, an! 
oo^h it miy be reasonable to oneelion tbe vaiidilv 
V* fa«w »apr*f concluaive 

!n his eomplete sincerity and of h s readiness 

to Sienfico a t for V-. 


a s«Tifiee all for what be believed to be nght 
mJ. I*»‘humffli* play Ue ftjht Shinu vn Partntsf 
Md a clcte description of tbe conditions 

there 


t home and of the suHenng he endurM 


The Base of a Foreign Jledium 
Ones own Tcmaculnr should be his medium 
This I* the rule ercrywhere 

'? Inilix A foreign I-inguage a* 
t^mtn of mstrucuon is not at all de«irablc. 
P^u*o Its u»o cripples the intellect of tbo 
» "fltl Those who tench their pupils through 
“'^linm feel the pinch Uio mo«L 

_ * £tofian r-u says in the «mr<« of a 

paper in J7r Teafhfru Jn r»wf 
s f3^f, system of imparline lostructioa tbrooLh 

proerw before die horse s 

stagnition amon”°»>.'’" '* intellectual 

siagtiMion among the products of the nrnunt 

.. “ the home surroundings as soon 

in-ih ? knowleifge of tbo 

^her touCTe on advancing with their ad^ ^ 
years even beforv they attain their school gorog ^ 


SubseqaentK when they are sent to school they are 
found to show greater aptitude for vernacular than 
far any other subject at a compantivcly early age 
From my teaching experience in high schools 
extending over a decade and a half it appears to me 
that sta lents upto Class \ I tind learning pleosaot 
as they learn everything through their mother tongue 
and fare well in almost all subjects without any 
senous atra n But a* soon as ihev are promote 
to Class \ II they us a rule are found to score 
less marScs in almost all subjects iban in previous 
exam nations The reason thereof is not far to 
seek— they for the first time are confronted with tlie 
medium dilheulti The* arc required to learn an I 
eiprC'S every thng through a foreimi medium 
English Students ha ling from Sliddie \ ernacnlar 
Schools who were found to be bright scholars up to 
Class \ I lovarnbly fare worse m almost all subjects 
in Class VII because of the grmding compulsion 
to learn and express everything through the medium 
of Eagtisb Thus a poiitive distaste i< created in 
iheir minds for learning as a re»uU of which they 
pass for med ocres Again those students who were 
paitieularty proticieot in Fiislish iip U> Class M 
atvO experience no small difficulty m roping with 
the progress of the clus lo Class MI because of 
tbe unnatural process of Jearutog and expressing 
eventbing through tbe medium of Loglish They 
are requiM to bestow greater lime upoa the foreign 
medium in prr[ aring their lessons and m most 
eases (her |ick up but a bavy notion of the subject 
matter They simply swallow things with parrot 
like crammn'’ to pour them out in thru aaawcr 
papers in the examinaiiori The result is that a low 
premium is pat open Ibeir critical acumen and 
intelligent uodersundiog What they lenro hardly 
becomes tbe part and parcel of their stock of know 
ledge 

Tbe present eyslem tends to increase vocabulary 
but vocabulary is bv no means true edueation In 
the opinion of Dr W est who has dedicated his life 
lo the research of educational problems of the 
eountr), the products of the present system are 
Itognaer-le** tbeir knowledge of both English and 
Bengali being defective This no doubt represent* 
the true atate of affairs Thi. learner* in Ibeir 
slteiupts lo study everything through the medium 
of English natnrmly neglect their own vernacular 
sod toe attempt of undentandiog the subject matter 
throu«h a foreign medium hardly leaves them 
sufficient lime for tbe study of English as a foreign 
laDgman Thu° they arc doubly losers a sad 
spectacle which can no longer be rvassed over with 
md fTctenee 

At a result of the present pernicious system of 
imparting in«tniction through a foreign mcdinra the 
knowledge of Bengali of the learners has become 

.oulwjaVtt'ay fwsir },? Ahw <«nwv5ifv'.\fiv ! irsaM Aiir 
lo cite eome concrete instances from my experiences 
as an examiner of English piper 1 in the AUtneula 
tiOQ of the Ca’cutia Lniveraity id which passages 
in Teraacular are set for translation into English 
The Bengali sentence 'Ttftgt >I 

was found lo be tran«lated by a boy in his 
answer paper as “He halted at the atotiou and 
made rmte imler eonnrerion The translation of 
the Bengali sentence ' siitWT 

at^trared as “He dealt in deirg and bottles.’ One 
caadvlate tran'Utcd the Bengali sentence* 
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aa *He 

could become ft rich man »» the time of ansKer 
by dmt oE his perseverance ’ Such candidates passed 
on the strength of the powerful instrument memory 
by dint of which they could commit to memory 
some English phrases and idioms the import of 
which perhaps they did not understand clearly 
What do these things portray ? They certainly 
betray the lamentable ignorance and neglect of the 
rernacular on the part of the candidates and it is 
high time that we should cry halt to this system 
which allows candidates to pass inspitc of such 
lamentable neglect of their vernacular 


Women on the Uplift of the Haryans 
Uplift of the Haryana ’ j e depreseed clas<e« 
la the burning quenion of the day The thought- 
ful are exploring every avenue for the uplifting 
of them Temple-entrv is regartled as the first 
step m the process Jlr C S Ranga Iyer in 
the legislative Assembly and Dr Subbanyan 
m the Madras Legi'lative Council proposed 
to introduce bills to remove the disabilities of 
the ‘Haryana’ \n this respect The Government 
of India witbhell «anction to the latter s bill 
n< they said it was an all India question 
Stndtifirma, women's organ writes in ibis 
connection 

The refusal of sai ction by the Govemroent of 
Ind ft to Dr *iubbarftyan’B bill for introduction into 
the local council comes as ft disappointment to 
many of us in the south in epite of the fact that 
thj Tcferendnm of the O iruvayur temp'e-entry bus 
shown ft clear majonty m favour of temple-entry to 
th* Hanjans It w it matter of Ween regret that 
our enlighirn*d government in its anxiety to plea<e 
the coa*ervati»e section of the Tlind is forgets ite 
own r“pans h lity to the poor anppretsed and the 
d-prea«el mill nns of India It 13 mute obvious 
that the ma]nrity of the thinVing and the leading 
minis of In la have given their whole hearth 
sippnrt to temole-enlry by Darijans and the removal 
of nn oiiehab li'y Further it is a matter of great 
significiinee and vital Importance to the nation that 
all the womens associations and conferences in India 
have given their full support to this reform and not 
a singis ftssoeistinn Of women has so far come 
{oTwsrl to oppose this measure. 

When the women the creators of the race and 
the bull lers of home and the nation fee! the need 
for such an adrinccm'nt an 1 actively go about doing 
pronaganla in favour of such a promv«s the govern 
m-nt rcay rest a«sure<l that socictr is nws for the 
change and no rcvolntlon will follow It might lie 
STpucl that the mass mini ia not yet prepared for 
a ralical reform in their habits and enstoms bnt 
we wish to remind those who are convinced of such 
arpiraents that it is the f^.« loaders and reformers 
an 1 even a single prophet or philosopher in a counlrv 
lh<t have slirays soccessfnilr agi'atcd for any good 
human tanan ref rms The hlstorr of slavery in 
\meriea and In other I urop^an countnes b a lesson 
to all of us. 

\t Ihi* great moment In the history of India 
nav In the h sioiw of the irhole wor! 1 we naturally 
eaprel any citil ml povfrnmrnt to stand by the 
r |,ht pnnclples of jiauec and eqnnlity and help the 


good worh of ftll those Indian reformers who are 
tryme: their very best to blot out the great 
of Untduchability from the face of this earth We 
thoroaivhly endorse every word in the utterance of 
Mahatma Gandhi Economic and all other uplift 
of the Harnans wiU follow temple entry as light 
follows dawn' 


Hindn-Javanese Art 

In in interesting nrtiele m Triieni on Hmdu- 
Jtvineso art occurs the following 

The vast plain of Prambanara which extends 
southward from the foot of the Merapi one of 
Jams most active volcanoes is studded with a group 
of temples held in great veneration by the population 
The most important monument here is again a 
group of Hindu temples known as Cbandi Loro 
Jongrang comnsrable in scale with the Borobudiir 
and Chsndi S*wu ‘Loro designates a lady of 
high birth say a princess The princess Loro 
Jongring is well known in Javanese folklore^ It is 
said lhat to wm her hand the Chandi 6 »wn or the 
10(X) temples' in the vicinity of Prambanam was 
built in a night by a suitor in a wager but this 
unhappy arn’oT was however iiustrated tn his task 
by an unusually early dswn 

The complex (le the whole group) consists of 
eght temples built on a walled square terrace m 
the centre, aoTTonnded 1 v two outer walls and 
a group of 156 «maller ebnn« «p«ad over the walls 
in three vows The ihro* largest of the inner temples 
are dedicated respectively fo Brahma Vi«hmi and 
Siva These shrines ere now in an advanced afato 
of decay the ma n temnles alone having resisted 
belter the ravage* of time The group is aaid to 
hsve been huiP hv a nnnee of the name nt Dak«ha 
aha It the second half of the noth cenfnry The 
largest i« the centra’ temple of ®iya ‘in principle 
It resembles tba prnmji of Cambodia and the 
rnnposcd original design of Borohudur te it consists 
of a temple ocrnpvmg the summit of a steep 
truncated ferraced Tivram d eqnaro in plan with 
•In vwsys in the middle of earm of its three sides 
lending respent'vely fo the main entrance and to 
those of the side chapels Tha temnle itself raised 
above the upper terrace hy a ncMv ilecornlcd plinth, 
contains a standing image of Siva. The terrace 
lielow IS anrrounded hy an even more nchlv sculptured 
balustrade the contintious penes of reliefs on the 
inner mle dlnslrating the cnrlier part of the Pam/ii/'ino 
of which the contmnalion was prohshly to be found 
on the corresponlng terrraee of the now rnio-d 
Brahma «hnnc on the right , the reliefs of the Vishnu 
tcmole illustrate the Krishna cycle 

Obnonslv these rel ef« were intended as Hindu 
parallel* fo those of Borohud ir They are if any 
thing Piinenor to those of Bornhndur and certainly 
rnoro drrmatl-allv cnnceirol and the aspect of the 
•nnnes desp te the r rich ornament is more masculine. 
It la possihle that the cornTdex »ervcil as a royal 
mausaWm as well ** » temple Prambanam mates 
ns think of Bnrobn !nr for comparison because 
rramhanam and IVirolndir are ‘the twin flowers 
iiorn bv the transplanted tree of Hin lii art In Jars 
twins liorne with n the aatne p»no<l of cultural 
awakening an 1 self rral zation of the race and a* 
twins, ther show amcmentp bnt csch has it* peculiar 
indinlnahty as well and this has given tis» fo the 
contrast betwren them which IrrewsUbly C*ra our 
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%ttenlion. A correct estimate of the r/ambanam art 
wodU be m the ironls of Dr S K Chaitcrji The 
dinne serenity oE the art of Oorobudar is balanced 
by the most perfect human fecUoK of the reliefs at 
Prambanam— whether of the Krishna legends round 
tlie shnne of \ whnQ or of the Rama log^ids arottsd 
the central shnne of Siva the Loro Jonggrang 
temple. ’ 


Bomain EoUand on “Jean Chnstophe 

Romain Rolhnd hns contribute I a cntiqnc 
of his own book, Jian Ghrisiojhe m /n/w anf 
ilie irorli Of the nrtistie forms and *iyle useil 
in the book he writes 

I proceed now to expose some eons deraiioos of 
the arustie forms and the style which I aperially 
selected for (^rittopht for the one and the 
Other hold closely to my conception of the 
work and its goal But I propose to discoss u id 
IcBpih la a general essay on my aesthetic conreption* 
which are not the same as those of the msiomy of 
iny French contemporaries Suftiee it to say here 
that the style of /«« CAristopfc* fafter which one is 
aeeoiiomcd to jndee my work as a shole) >s dictated 
by the eoeerniag idea which loiptres all mr effom 
and tho^a of my comrade Peguy during the early 
days of his fortnightly rcTievr OiWrj <f« to 0 i« 
omc That rough and Tirtle idea puritanic to excess 
1 is our own selees was expressed by «s' of 
•etjoo aga flst ths gelattnous and decomposing «wh 
and surroundiag to the following terms frpeak 
s fsiLht I bpeak without flourish and affectation 
'pcsk to bo understood not only by the group <•( 
Wiine't folk hut by the millions of the simplest aod 
the namblesc betngs and h«ee do feac M be tioder 
•toad too much 1 bp«k without shade without eoeer 
•leaf and firm if necessary tn hea»y style which 
milters little if only thou could thereby bold Arm 
to the soil \nd if It H necessary to express the 
laonght better (hon muse repeat the «sm« words 
rrp^t clsnfy and do not hunger after novel expres 
siona 1 Miy not a single word be missed may thy 
srord he action 1 

The«e are pnncioles which 1 rindieate eren f^ay 
agsinsl coBtesiporary aescheciccsm aod I app*/ Inem 
^"Jt.tiow in certain books which deal with action 
and denre their value {rom action But that is not 
*“?> books and any one who can read 

end the fundamental d fferenees in maiter tn 
r? ' . . phraswir and in harmony between Jmit 
Wr„bij>te and ruT PicAonted ‘tin/ not to st-wk 
ot my w-irks Ike /ilu/t or Oi/os Breuywon fl wr 
,,t7 ?'” B'ocM «i pt 193’ I who e substance 
tiself dieiales a qu te <] ^rent handling and combina 
lion of rhythm, timbre and eymphony 


Lffieacy of Goats Kilk 

Oj^rlfe . occurs m Thf iItjurbJ i 

flnnking more gont a imik Today 
fiffure of IWOOOOCO gallons 
,u' ,* “uh IS mote easily d ge*ted than w 
muk. lLj«_ richer in butter f*t D « free fri 


tubmuloais germs Women have found that it will 
maire thmr skios more beautiful 

TTbey hsro learnt that a “peichbloom complex 
100 can be acquired by Bimply bathing the face, 
neck and anus two or three times a day with goat a 
sulk 

Incrensiog number of small holders too are 
realizing that goats are much cheaper to beep than 
cows aod that they mate gooa foster mothers for 
caises Umb-i colts and pigs * 

ladit which IS A eery poor country compared to 
Great 'Rritam should try to consume more goat s 
milk than heretofore because the goat is really, the 
poor man a cow In Ayureedi goat a milk is n ghly 
eulogized os a prcceutive and curatire of tuberculosis 
This Tieir IS noT strengthened (ly the fact that goats 
milk IS richer in fats ritamius and calcium salts 
and IS alwaia free from the germs of tuberculosis. 
Now a days when there is a growing menace of 
tuberculosis oil over India, it wiU he advisable for 
the poor hou e hoHer to keep a few goats lo the 
bouse so that be mai be assureil of a rich supply 
of milk lor the toosumpiion of his family niemrers 
Much of the peculiar smell of goat i milk can be 
remed cd if the goats are properly cleaned and washed 
everv dir 


Theory of InTcstmeat 

Mr burendranith Tagore has iIoTOtecE the 
best part of his life Co the promotion of laduin 
m«unnce Therefore whut he says on any 
aspect of insurance business ueBems our 
att'odon He writes in Tlcrlil about 

inTe«tment thus 


Let us now see how simifir considcraitou apply to 
investmcois lorotving the leadiug of mooey to private 
individuals or coucerns Oiber thioga being equal 
whom should ibn investor prefer— (n) cue who will 
use the money for adding to b a luxur ca or one 
who Will ore it for increa'tng his income by improv 
ing his properly f Obviously the Utter, aa thereby 
the loan will help to bring about ita own recoupment 
Then again of two equally solvent borrowers who 
want to increa e the r income (a) one is a tenant of. 
and therefore has to pay rent to the investor and 
(ft) the other is an outsider ^ hom tn this case 
sbonid be prefer T Obviou'ly the former because a 
double benefit— payment of interest and payment of 
rent— M denvahle from his solvency which the loan 
will help to iocrewe 

The investor who is thoronjhly alive to his own 
tnteresl should not Only exerewe h s preferences in 
the indicated way, but contrive opportunities of coming 
into touch with ^rnjwers from whom more than one 
horeflt may be evpcctpd Tb is if ibe owner of a 
large pcce of fallow land sells it m plots taking the 
price in instalments at a reasonable rate of interest, 
and af«o advances money to the pnrebasers towards 
making b iitd nM thereon he pets a better price for 
his land a nxM rate of interest on bis ouistandiDg 
money and an increment of vaJue for the ursoM 
portions of the properly This example wUl show 
why the tuvestroent of money lu land development 
operations is specially suitable for life sfurance 
companies 
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The Future of the Novel 
7}ic Mofhni TJinifei publi hes «terti9 to 

be one of the Ia«t osstja written bv John 
Gnlsworthj It te entitle 1 Tour 'Noveh^la m 
Profile and deals with Duma® Chehov Stevenson 
nnl Hudson In concluding this ea ay GHs 
worthy speaks about tlie future of the noael 

Another question frccquently put to a noveliest 
w \\hatwtbc future of the no\ el ? No one can 
answer The future of the novel does not depend on 
this or that fashion \n technique or euch and such 
economic developments it depends on whether or 
no accident is poing to throw up noTchsls endowed 
with ono or other or preferably both of two qualities 
neither of which can ho defined These qualities 
arc stature and charm Oy the law of avenges each 
decade should irovide about the same number of 
no\eli«t 9 so endowed bat study of tbc past will 
disclose I thint considerable paps and study of 
the present will cause some uneasiness in repard 
to the future There is aomcthinp about this ape 
nbieh u mimical to stature Tven indmdual tem 
peratnent is being Ici died donm by publicity limelight 
standardwMiop specialiralion and rapid commumea 
tions It seems curious but I thioU it is true that 
the mt Ucctusl activity we esU ckvetness is inimical 
to ststure—aod thu t* a very clever ape and get 
tins cleverer Chirm is not so much cudangc^ 
perhaps hut it u jn dsnper enough For charm is 
a I ooky qnsliiy and the nook is tieconung rare 
The actiVl homespun oratleasthome-sccnicd erisfcnce 
which nscil to |sy Its mark on the spirits of men 
and women nnl pivc a lo'od or hated background 
to their ihou^htii h daily being improved away 
\Tt that can slant up above the wnlers of life or 
that can smile apsrt is rooted m deep and qniet 
things in private and fervent feelings And 1 wvH 
leave vou to judge how far the time* are inclined 
to let us call oiir souls o tr own 

cll It IS because of charm and stature one 
or l>oth that wc torn to books a second and (hiwl 
tin e \nl only those books to which wc can Inm 
a.ain have anv chance of living on Of the making 
ol books there h no enl of the talking about them 
still Iv-s cn 1 an I I mil wind op with a remark or 
two ftlxiul the talker* Including mvscll Tbc pet 
mancnl reputation of a writer or of a boot cannot 
lie n lul by talking alioot it Hunng the thirty 
odd year* s nee I l«eg*n to write 1 1 are known 
dorens of lorks falkcsl of as if they were going to 
be the la"t wool m permanence 1) now cs tical 
as if they hal never been The unseen motion of 
limes fan drlri* to the winds all that has not the 
mvic stiitr hf in It tn Ironical ireonlcr lecjHng 
enirv ol lonmie-an 1 j>en made reputalions and liwir 
dur>i!<vn would have indeed a cunou* notion of oot 
vnufal taMe Hud 1 Will »ay to mvwlf smfall 
those oiLrrs who I tow the I ul ole of nputation from 
mouth to mouth llacfc jout taite ly all means 


but remember tbit by all the evidence of history 
it IS probably bad I 


The Paradox of Plenty 

Btunrt Cliase writes m The New Rcjnthhc on 
the paridox of plenty In his opinion this state 
IS inherent in the capitalistic order 

We hear much today about the paradox of plenty 
How ndtculoiis it is said that millions should be 
1ft diitcess in a nation of such, vast laaterm 
resources how cnminjllv absiml that wheat slioiild 
be burned while little children cry for food 

It 18 not necessarily cither ridiculous or absurd 
unless wc know clearly what kind of economic sya 
tem wc are talking about Few of us do know 
clearly and the resulting: confusion is colossal U 
18 my purpose to attack this confusion If we mean 
a f luelionnt economy—euch ns llussin a or Den 
marks-lbe paradox is ndicnleus , mere, it is un 
ibinkaWc An economy dedicated uoreserrediy to 
the adequate pronsioning of the population can 
not by definition permit such discrepancies Pit 
if wc roean an acquisitive economy— such as the 
price-ami credit system of America or England it 
rt not ridtculoue at all , it u natural mevitablo and 
to be cvpcctcd Indeed there is no paradox what 
soever involved except in a high)) philosophical 
and detached sense 

Diro poverty in the midst of plenty is a per 
mauent phenomenon in the system known as capi 
talism it always has been and probably alwajs 
will be so long as capitalism in ita present form 
endures, gometimes to be eurc, th** suffering in 
ToWid la more acute than nt other limes depending 
primarily on the curve of the bimneis ejele but 
it w always pioient Never were there fewer than 
two nullions Ol unemploycl in the late New Era 
while eon litiatis in textile towns aofi coal ficl U 
and manv agricultural areas pursued their more or 
Ims norroat course of malivutrition destitution and 
degralaion That is the price we pay— right 
vlieenty oti the part of mo^t of us— for the blessings 
of aelfhelp slimly in livid iali»m and technical 
progress t\ c anotil I long amec have Ixcome 
tnureii tn it lufTeicnlly to avoid fiinging accusations 
of paradox around when the cycle dips and some 
what Hingnifps typical ihenoraena In I 

walked throigh a reeking poverty stricken Negro 
slum m \\ ashingtou I) and an hour later saw 
a carioa] of fine watermelons bobling grein jn the 
lotomaca ochre water They had been dumpeil 
from the dorks to maintain local price* , a perfectly 
legal and ermnenlly bnsinc** like proetdurv 

In an acqnjsilire economy consistent nxard far 
the human equation la a luxury which no sutta-ssful 
b>«in^* Rian can inlefniiely iwrm t himself The 
rewar I of 1 ‘eneTolenec i* normally bankruptcy 
Ituman l^mga ate Imyottant only as eoMumcn— 
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proSlsibla coo3ani'''s— and as hinds Machmea 
cm do ranch bat tht-y cannot as vet do cceiything 
and hands are neeesiity The fact that the cost 
01 a pair of hands is Ite-. in the long ran if the 
holy b hmi the hands is sategiarded from accident 
and ea'^jiTO fatigU' has nothing to do with 
b'meTolence, or jnstice b U only mth cost account 
ing tVa speak here not of tn*n but of systems 
Fottanitely for hnmaoity most business m*n are 
kindlier than the 8y3t'*m in whose co la they wnthe 


Stalin and Trotsky 

In the same paper Mr Eloiunil Mil on 
writes nbout the contra'll between Trotsky and 
®tdm 

Stalin Trotsky asserts cares nothing about all 
this the world vision and world conscience of Ixnin 
and himself lie has idcntifieil himself with an 
irapoisiblc^ programme of socialism inone coiut 


sa,.,B su.u of lofty 
has disraiasol the Taanst Kolchak 
educated, ■ • 


. - «lalin 

- philutine a bureaucrat a mediocni' 

• ridiculously poor Marxist whon Marxvsn in 
treeing him from prormeud ptejud «s has men.ly 
Rnderyl cynical without girinz him lo place of 
hM former prejudices a philosophical ootlojA 
tMToughly tliou,,bt out and mentally assimilated 
Malin and his friends had established what was 
aetoilly a bureaucratic class they went to the 
ballet together dined at each others houses bad 
drinking pamea and goa«ip<il about their cdlesgues— 
l^bJQ had winced at the eulganty of the r gossip 
ABd Lenta and be had no place in alt this It 
was a mere enlgar political machine with not a 
lfa« of intellectual digmiy 

No doubt the fact that Trotsky was a Jew con 
tnbuted to his personal iwlatton and made it easier 
lor r-talin to put him out when I^in was oo longer 
there to support him yyben m the first days of 
the Rerolution Tkotsky had reminded Lenin of his 
Jewish origin as a possible objection to his accepliop 
a commissariat Lenin had told him not to bother 
about triiles in the midst of a great inteniafional 
rerolution Lot when Lenin was gone it was 
possible for btalin lo aroiisc anti Semitic leeling 
MXinst him. A Jew he had been able to n«e W 
the he ght of imagination and moral pa* lOO demanded 
by a great moment and as in both TrotsCT » 
case and Lenin s their long years of eaiK had helped 
w tram thbm in the international point of view of 
ilarxism, so Tro(«Vy had a special adranlage in the 
'*P*citf of the Jew for aaiusling him«<lf to the 
Qilierent habits and mentaUtea of different prop's 
■Bd at the same i me remain ng out«iJe Uiem But 
DOW this very detachment was to work against his 
as a statesman Disraeli after nil in domi 
England hsd for all the detached irony 


of his-no«r 


glorv and power and to i 


Now when it » que^iion wi 
people, rebelbons against the ngonrs of the d c — 
"'P. “d in DO mood at the moment to be mteiestoi 
in the theory of i>»rmancot remliition the coarseness 
and the cunning of the Ororgian eobblersscm woroed 
better than the Listid ou*ne*s and aloofness of th 


iDtemxtional Jew He had always been isolated 
eren among the Bolsheviks He iso t one of us 
Lenin had told Gorky With us but not of ns — 
addinw He is ambitious There is something of 
Lissalle in him something which isn t Mod Tlow 
thick the defences of isolation of Irotskys egoisln 
must hare been that even Lenm should have felt 
them Behind tho=e fierce black eyes an English 

observer wrote lurks ever the demon of snspicioa 
and distrost drinng him to terrible pitiless sets of 
cruelty It wis so he hsd understool roamtaintng 
po rer he had been too proud to be a politician 
and m this be! 1 had no chance agaiost Stalin 

At any rate as Lunacharsky felt condennal 
to a certain loneliness Trotsky finds himself today 
alme on the i land of Pnolipo after the most 
astooishin and the most brilliantly successful 
excursion into action that any Marxist has eier 
made he finds himself a^ain wfiat be was between 
the 1001 congress and the lOCti revolution between 
the IJOo revoluton and 191' an independent Slanist 
in exile with a small band of dcroted followers 
t>oe has loiigined h m j aeing the Hoor at I’nnkipo 
impatient for his next opportunity of taking the Idea 
intoactioo \tt as he knows it is not unfitting 
not iDjunous to rrotsk> s d gnity that bo should 
be a man without i country on a little island 
between \sii and E irojie aor u bo wasting b » 
lime with nothin, to do but wnte books Is thne 
books all the superb realivtie imapnat on with Us 
immense scope in i me nnd space the anient prophetic 
faub which derivi from the horrible wars the 
bidrous uidiistrial degradation and the ignoble 
misgoTeroment of out tune alone cn i r nder them 
eoduribla bx its hope of tho 6r«t truly human 
euliore blares out from the shut id man to iJIumi 
nate this t«ili''ht of socielv How many of us 
know what Europe is what the vrorld labour more 
ment is * H s History of the Bussian Revolutiou 
with Us sotidily and its sul Ikty its extraordioary 
antdysis of mass behanour will probably appear when 
It IS rom^ete ns one of the most important books of 
our oenod And he has gtreo even to the island 
of I'nokipo a h <toric role and a symbolic signi 
ficanre. It stands today for those Marxist principles 
which having proved their va! dity in action must 
still keep ckwT of the pol tics of nations as they do 
of lho*c of class 


Nicaragua and the Uuted States 
TV Ilorff Tt/ii'irrotr has the following not* 
on thi. erid of the American occupation of 
Kicaragun 

lo everv group of tmencan citirens except the 
confirmed impenabsts there will be rejoicing over the 
withdrawal of our marines from Nicaragqa. Uuh 
all of Its Bin* the Hoover Admioistration wiU m 
down in the, records as having acrompb»hed in this 
lespcct a mewt worthy change \nd everyone will 
hope that Nicaragua, freed from this outside control 
and interference will be able to managG its own 
aftairs doniocral estly without military dictatorshin 
and ID a maniiCT I ast hkely to cati«e excosea for 
farther lotervoot onist propagan la It u safe to nay 
that in the event of new outbreaks m that harassed 
country net the experience of our intervention but 
the nxlivfs thera*elves will be blamed , and anti 
impeoahits may as well be prepated in ailvanee for 
the argumeol sure to be raided at tie first t gn of 
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tronllo that wc must send the marines back because 
the 'NicaraKinns cannot govern by ihemscUM 
almost certain i\e fear that the press of the United 
<?tatea will magnifj any new upheavals that occur, 
no matter of bon minor a nature and will totally 
overlook the record of almost continuous gacrilui 
warfare the occasional bombings and the constant 
tyranny of our occupation 

One reason for this skeptical fear of press propa 

§ anda is the all but universal misrepresentation in 
ulged in by the newspapers aided and abetted »* 
must be noted by the state Department, regarding 
the history of this adventure. If a reader hid no 
menory capable of going back farther than a Jtar, he 
wou\4\ie iiicbned to ahmk that tie •ncie awtted aw\t> 
Nicaragua in the first place by a govtrnmenl of 
Lioetals unable to maintain order that we chuilably 
intervened only out of altruism and that every 
element of stability shown in the Central imcncan 
republic since our presence has been due to the poise 
and }ud cinl helpfulness of our alien infiuencc No oue 
would ever believe that ue inltnentd— if our earlier 
meddling be discounted— su years ago to defend a 
pupwt president whose chief interest was in serving 
the United Slates inestors in the country against 
the majority under iho Liberals that we pnt these 
Liberals down by sheer milimry force that wc used 
the excuse of iheic loyalty to the cavue ot Mexico 
with whom wo were then at odds that we i)c> 
gotiated a peace by appeshug to the basest self 
seeking of the Moneada faction which we eet up as 
our favoured regime that we carried on a warfare 
against the rebellious Saiidmisus whom we falsely 
labelled band ts almost as ruthless as our noionous 
campaign agawiat the Filipinos a quancr of a eeniury 
before li our role has seemed less brutal and selfisn 
in the hat tlvo or three years that is only because a 
general despair of freedom settled over the popula 
tioQ which the Sandinistaa excepted reconcilM luelf 
ruefully to the situation 

It has been n story of dishonour one of the black 
sections of out national career NS e are well rid of it 
if indeed we can ever feel sure that we are out for 
good Dut It will be prudent to be on guard for 
at the first sign ot the natural readjustment pains 
within the territory which we have so long oppressed 
cries will rise to Washington for a renewal of our 
mailed fst programme. 


The Anglo Persian Oil Company and the 
Anglo Persian Dispute 

Mr Reginald Bndgeman formerly m the 
British Diplomatic Service, and now the Secretary 
of the League ngain«t Imperioli«m, gives nn 
account of the Anglo-Per«nn oil di«pute in 
J\cK? Wot\} the Journal of the No More Wnr 
Movement 

The action of the Persian Government at tic end 
of November in notifying the Anglo-Fersian Oil 
panj ot Its decison to cancel the concession originally 
granted to Jlr K D Arcy in 1901 is an event of 
international importance first of all because it is an 
act of revolt against the continuance of foreign cam 
talist cxploitatiou and imperialist domination unaer 
which Persia has sufltred for many decades secondly, 
because the bulk of the oil fuel which is need by the 
Ilritish Navy and to an increasing extent by the 
Army not to mentioa the Air rorce is derived from 


the oilfields of Pcroia Any interference, therefore 
vrith ttiooc supplies might have the effect ot unmobuiz 
inc Uie fighting forces of the British Lmplre 

Persia like China has been called a semi co’oni^ 
conntry That is to eaj, that although nominally 
in Impendent llieso countries are to a great extent under 
foreign influence and control and cannot therefore be 
sold to enjoj complete national independence. 

The first step m Persia s fight against the 
cneroochtnenls of British imperialism was the rejection 
by the Miiliss of the Anglo Persian Agreement in 
1921 and since that by a aeries of steps the Persians 
have succeeded m gradually freeing their country 
from foreign control But the influence of the oil 
company on Vvtsaan affawa had hww gVJWWic suice 
19^ when a new arrangement was come to betwren 
the Persian Government and the company under 
which the right of the latter to exploit the ‘^on^si^ 
was confirmed in return for the payraent of £ 1 ^’00000 
The Persian Government has been paid IG per cent 
royalty on the total profits of the company, and these 
payments amounted in certain years to more than 
£ 1000000 in fact they npresented about 16 percent 
of the loial Persian revenue They were however, 
payable out of profits and not out of total output, 
wnen heavy overproduction of oil began to taco 
place in roost of the oil fields of the world and 
espccully m America competuion became keener aud 
profits fell 

Ml r'ndteUon of Oil Jloyaltj Paid to Persian Qotl. 

1930 6 600000 tons £1288312 

1931 8760C00 £306872 

The above figures illustrate the sharp fall m profits 
when the output of oil nx the diminution of Persia s 
assets was approximately the same 

The Persuns feel that they are being robbed of 
their capital resources without a fair eqmv^ent being 
paid by the company of which the British Govern 
roent and the Dtirmah Od Co own a huge prepon 
derance of the shares The Persians have been 
confirmed in their view of the unfairnes* of their 
position by a comparison with the terms of the 
concesMon granted to the Iraq Petroleum Co by the 
Government of Iraq in 1931 which provides for 
royalties to be paid on the total output of oil at the 
rate of 4/ per ton (gold) with a minimum onn^l 
royally of £400000 on an estimated yield of 2000000 
tone 

In deciding to cancel the D Arcy concession oti 
account of its defects and Bhorteomings and its 
disagreement with Persian interests the Persian 
Government wrote that should the company be 
prepared contrary to the past to safeguard Persian 
interests m accordance with the views of the Persian 
Government on the basis of equity and justice with 
the necessary security for safeguarding tho'ie interests 
the leraian Government will not in principle refuse to 
grant a new concession to that company 

Inis apparently straightforward oiler has aroused 
strong opposition on the part of the company and 
has ted the British Imperial Government to address a 
TCroonstrance to the Persian Government m terms bo 
threatening as to bo regarded as an ultimstum. This 
njs followed by the despatch of the cruiser 

Ilawkina to the Persian Gulf The Persian Govern 
mrat m reply to the British Note have expressed the 
intention of bringing before the League of Nations ‘the 
Areata of pressure directed against them by the 
Governmeni. ' 
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ta exploited uahon whose life-blood u beteg drained 
away nnler an agreemeat which is no longer m 
bartnony with our times The British Empire is rery 
lai^ly responsible for this exoloiLition whieh facih 
% tates the mamteDance of crtiK^ng armaments The 
Jreniny Standard wrote on November dOth — TIks 
affair ts important enough in itself but behind the 
immediate issue there lies one of wider importance The 
PeTsian action distinctly suggests a belief that Great 
Bntain u so far embarrassed by world erenta that she 
wUl put up With almost any injury or insult tor the 
sake of a ouiet life.’ 

The sufferers from imperialism are numbered by 
hundreds of millious throughout the capitalist world 
Aldlions m Britam itself are w want today because 
of the disastrous economic effects of Briteh 
impenalism both in Bntain and in countries orerseas 
like Persia, wbeh are bemg robbed to pay h gh 
dirldtnds or to proride cheap fuel for the fighting 

Enemies of imperialism mOat support the Persian 
* people in their resistance to impcTimist eiploitatioa 
by ^'1*' ng that if a new oil agreement be come to 
« shall be satisfactory from the point of new of the 
masse* of the Persian jieople giTing them a lull 
ihare m the profits dented from Persian oil and rot 
Bewly an agreement secured by the payment of cash 
to the fchah or a few lughly placed liodowocrs 


Eraoglme Adams is dead but astrology as not 
la tael, th s *scieaec (so-^led by its rotanes) rau>t 
hare gained impetus because lliss Adams so accurately 
pred ctol her own death— at suty 

I erlmpa ETangeline tdaras d d know when she 
would d e Not all men of scienco arc jet wady to 
deny ttut some human beings hare some tiod of 
uirwt uisight into future tune— whaterer time is This 
HUeslion IS one which the scientist is wilUog to leave 
.epen for future study ttbat he docs deny is that 
the stars control our lives and that the motions of tbe 
planets sme as a guide W the future Need the 
K*»ons for this rejection be argued and laboured 
otltm our readers * We shall not thus uunlt their 
lotell gence , while we do not flatter ouTKives that 
we could in the least alter tbe views of the astrologers 
In tact the astrologers do not read this magaziDe. If 
tber did It IS unlikely that they would be aatrolcsere 
i vanceline Adams whether . she denvea her 
uBdings from the stats or from some other sourre 
or jnst denied them, was able to make remarkable 
prevlictions fcho had an liumeuso following mainly 
among women, and to her disciples she was a creat 
“ *slrol<’?7 w childlike still on the whole 
Ini •>,* “°r*, harm she helped nttny to 

annual 

a « V numerous forms of service was 
no doubt but 

""7 “““ ‘»™“ 

5lisa Vdanvs sincerely bcl eved astroloirv was ono 
of the sciea^ and fUt aggrieved that «^nomy the 

srs!ss",5„".'pssi'® ““ “ 

NVhea one counts noses, not merely among the 
«-13 


intelligcatsiai but among all classes, and reckons up 
the number of persons who are subiect to beheis in 
BnprastitJon and are otherwise intellectually gull ble 
thm li dear evidence that this is not after all thu 
Age of Science except among a relative few but is 
still the D irk Ages 

Fs astrology a science or is astronomy a supersti 
turn and when will the human race grow up ? 

“Human Pin-Cushion” 

X very interesting and peculiar story of 
tactile and muscular insensibility is published m 
Siienlifie Imeiican 

A human pin cushion a New York resid nt who 
feds no pain when sharp pins ne^les or instruments 
are ihiiut into his body provides medicme s latest 
enigma. 

He IS a theatre ticket taker mnsiCLin ei vaudeville 
artist and ehaufleur who has been studied by Dr 
George \ an Ness Dearborn psychiatn<t and psycho- 
logist at the Lnited States keterans Hospital in the 
Bronx Uis identity has been withhdd by Dr 
Dearborn because of profess onai ethics 

Dr Dearborn adm fs that he w unable to under 
stand the nuasool ein-umstances tlut cause this n an 
to be free from pain The patient does not rememtw 
ever fedme any pain except headache Choogb be 
has a good memory He does remember that his 
parents and physicians complimented him on hia 
gnt on venoQS occasions of boyhood aceidents 
such as breaking b s leg and shootmg himself and 
at another tunc burning a finger But he etaios he 
felt no pain to cry over For a year and a half be 
made of bis peculiar faculty in a vaudeville act 
ID which be allowed some man in the andience to 
come up on the stage and push pms luto him At 
many as 50 or fiO would be stuck into him as far as 
tbmr beads at one pcrformauc& 

Qttcful psychological and neunlomcal examinations 
foilcil to give any seientiSo explanation for this 
unusual luk of seasatiou of mun The patient 
himself explains it by saving nc concentrates on 
something else. However this does not satisfy Dr 
riearboro who says that tne man shows no one of 
the phys cal signs of attention concentration 

Dr Doaibom suggests that it is due to a compli 
cated structural defect, present at birth in tbe central 
cerebral pain mechanism It is not due to hysteria 
or sundox nervous conditiou Dr Dearbovn ana other 
neurotogiats are convinced and Freudism cannot 
explvin it. Slore definite explanation cannot be mode 
until after the man s death, when h s brain and nerve 
cclU can be exammed Meanwhile Dr Dearborn 
has asked fellow physicians if they can suggest any 
ex(Janation for this nnosual eonuition or if they have 
studied any similar cases. 


Spinoza 

The tbree-hun IreiUh anniver«ary of the birth 
ot SptBort fell iti November 1032 On this 
occa ion Joseph Clmptro wrote m the Berliner 
Tayebtalt 

TThea Ernest Eenan made his classic address in 
HoUaad as the sTOkesman of the French mtellectuals 
coRiuteiiioratiog the two hundredth anniversary of 
gniHMs birth he recalled that a famous philosoDher 
had described the author of lilies as that *wrMch. 
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He did not mention the fact that Malehranche lias the hisheat peak of understanding to nhich *e can 
the nhilosonher in question for be leas asbam^ attain man is not free he does not depend n m 


the philosopher m question for be was n^amed attain man is not free he does ii(^ depena on 
of hi3 compatnot But eren the great Leibnitz, who own wiH and there can be no such th ng as stauis 

. .1^1 .1.. r J- .t o a. .M oM., I.iil nnW nil atOm IH thC COSniOS IH WHOSO 


1 asked^ by the friends of Spinoza to offer tU un *« statu but only an atom in the cosmos in whoso 

published posthumous manuscript of the Wtes to confusion man is swept away His highest aesire « 
the library of the Duke of Hanover for 350 gnilders is therefore to transcend desire by observing me 
‘ » * hiciaichicol laws of nature 


hesitated to comply with their request and evpres . . 
the same opinion of Spmoza that Jlalcbranche had, 
though m milder language Even Pierre Bayle 
whom Voltaire regarded as a model of tolerance and 
wisdom joined the chorus of disapprohation 

There was no group of helieiers no philosophic 
school that did not attack Sj moza The Jews the 
Catholics the Protestants and even the followers of 
Descartes cursed his very name and called him an 
atheist a renegade a protaner a pestilence an 
emissary of hell Nor din these rabid attacks cease 
with Sspinoza a death His unpublished writings 
were suppressed and eighty years later in the mid 
eighteenth century when the battle for toloance was 
at its height a bookseller was haled into court 
because he had sold a copy of Spinoza a forbidden 
works 

1 cr«ceulion did not dim Spinoza a world wide 
fame and even his poverty made no difference He 


Bussian Women 

A very important book m German [i^s^hcen 


E ublished recently on the women of Soviet 
iiissi*! A full length review of thio book 
by Arthur Rundt in the Neue IVete Pi esse, 
Vienna 13 reproduced in The Ltiinj Age 

This extensive monograph on the Russian woman, 
embracing as it does profound and exclusive know 
ledge, appears under the most happy circumstances 
The author Dr Fannina Halle was born ana 
educated in Russia Russian pcculianties ana 
Russian popular ways have always been close to 
her But she has spent more than twenty years 
abroad most of them m \ icnna and during msoy 
visits to the new Russia she has studied the position 


made a rniserable living polishing lenses and doing of „omei» under the Soviets frequently w ith en 
occasional ^d jobs until he died at thejigc^ of forty^ thusiasm for the amazing progress that has been 
' ‘ ‘ ‘ I with dismay 


five from the efiect of glass dust on his lungs But made and sometimes u.8u. n 

bo was free la hia poverty and in order U) enjoy govcnl sentences at the beginning of the book 

his freedom ho refused a position in the Umvereity p^..^ the lone road along whi^ Fannma Halle » 
of Heidelberg just as he refused the income that ‘ ,o t^kc iho reader The first nuotation « the 
Louis ^IV oQered him And his fate never led him statement of a Russian Amazon in pre- 

to fanaticism or lotolcrance I have Mrupulously Christian times If he is on old hero I cut his head 

endeavoured ho wrote at the end of bis life not ,f j,e is a young hero I take him prisoner 
to ridicule human activity not to complain not to From the period when Russia was under the yok* 
agminate, but to undersland He explained every ^,f Tofnrs comes this unique teaching H » 

thing on the ground of human nature and expresjed woman refuses to obey it is recommended that she 
• i Ideas without unduo gloom and m l^page that whipped according to the extent of her 
imctimra Muals that of the Book of rsaVms or the xhcre is also the following Russian saying A 


T fina'ly Lcn'“8 modem iwommeudation 

Itotew ?Lwiis= Sa It. ffiillq “T.. h^toSa EnfJ ygfifhSrLmlUT?,* h5»?n "...orr 

were neither Latin nor Dutch but Biblical orpanizcil work of six hund^ which hisloryl 

In the way he expressed emotion wbicb is always and modem sociology arc skiliullT woven together 
reflects most clcarb m ones language, Spinora was 1 or ws V est Furopoans who have tried to see and 
Je\M«h through and thTOuj.h But as a thiukcr he understand the new Russia 1 atinina Halle possesses 
more nearly pesemblcd the Orecks Even his love the inestimable adiantage of having kmown the pW 
of God was rationm an amor dn infrffec/uofi* as ](u«sui out of which the new Russia arose And 
he himself called it. But isn t this a contradiction 
in terms ? To Bpinoza nature and its laws n 
neccssilics One can regard a necessity a 


Russia out of which the new Russia arose 
this IS an adiantage both to the author and to m— 
reader For though she fills her book with informa 
lion the reader is not bored for n minute since she 
. . _ , .. . always enriches him by recalling the old before 

never voluntary sell abnegating love Of courw, describing the new I myself haac seen the new 
f'pinora t<Mk such deJigbe m bw iloclnno of intctTal niasculinc Ru«ann women of the cities dressed in 
Intclleetualism that no other ecnsatioii in the world trousers and leather jackets with brief cases under 
could yield him so much pleasure. their arms In the country I have seen pea*an» 

have said ^Ihat^ Spinoza s habits of mind were women released from domeshc cares driving tractors 


Greek because the Greeks disooicrcd reason _ .. 
they always identified reason with some ntilitanan 
purpose, bpmora on the other hand rai«e«l himself 
to hero c sclilcssncss and loved rva«on for its own 
sake To Aristotle God meant some kind of pur 
jw and llato crowned his vast temple of ’ - 


and I have seen women soidiers in the Red Army 
Such women have often been described before but 
no one tver thought of showing us the anccstre* 
of this new tjoc of woman the heroic woman d 
the prc-Chni!lian 1 ussian matnarcliy 
_\\hfn the Byzantines after 


relentless baj^c 


..Ith the lira of the pood But Bpinoza a hno of with the wamora of IVincc Psvafosslav of Kiev 
(•od was purely spiritual and therefore iitterlv non unclothed the dead they found many women 
utilitanan To him understanding and will were had licen fghting shoulder to shoulder with er 
identical , will could never lran*eend ones under men in mens uniform* lor women in anoieo 
standing of the subject And since dctcrainism is 1 ussia were the social equals of men they were o”* 
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lied down »nd enjoyed ladividail initiatire ta all the 
unr>ortiiit things of life. This position lhat women 
cccnpied iQ prc-ChnstiaQ RusSiaa society waa based 
on a heathen belief in women s magic, in theit 
knowledge of the secrets of nature in their pfts 
of prophecy and tlieir power to cure sickness The 
cleare't indication of the power of the laatnnreh} 
IS rcrealed in the important position occupied by 
the maturata nlora, the widowed mother of sons 
These women were custoraanly giren unlimited power 
OTtr their families in ancient Pn«8ia. 

At the end of the fifteenth century the main 
irchal period was followed by a period in which 
women were snhjogatcd by both Church and State 
a period of cononement and punishment Vn old 
manuscript dating back to this time gives special 
iMlnictions how to b^t one s wife The Russian 
woman of this period measured her hu band s afffcc 
hon by how much he beat her and one of them 
who mamed an Italian asked her bnsband with 
horror whether he loved her becao'e he had not 
raten her Thus Rr Ilalle paints a background 
for the picture that she gives of woman in Soviet 
Rosiia. And being trained artistic history she 
knows how brilliantly her reprcrentation will glow 
when i( u set off agaui«t such a dark bacl-reound 
A CMpter entitled ‘V Pival of the New Tcriod 
ojKnbcs the reformers cf Peter the (irMt and 
wtBerine II the freeing of the peasants and the 
nrrt te-«iaancipation of womm 
.***1 wines tieNoviet woman herself the new immage 
taenew family life women participating m politics 
ana latcllcctnal matters the widely misunderstood 
Uw love new sphera of fetniome aetinty woman in 
IM Xomsornol and of eonrae. a chapter eotitled The 
rtv^yeat llan and TVoroan In a section entitled 
iloth tr and Child * Dr Halle slates that the rapid 
l^ta of population in modem Russia is not merely 
ITj of the natural vitality of a young 

ana healthy nation , it h also the first examMe of 
? directed poblic policy ’ Can this be 

tree 7 Dora planumg extend ereu as far as that * 
*_ afraid that the author bad boM too easily 
P^uaded to believe what she had Icamrf from 
soviet sources Certainly the fact of planoed popula 
** dubious as well os the exact accuracy 
ct lUe proud ofiicial annouacetnent of an ej<x«3 of 
a tirtta of ihree-aod a half millions 
Sa_ . of the fkiviet woman covers children 

oovwt simcpolj aad the Komsomol, the great youth 
Communist Party Concenung 
Were born under the present social 
. « author hss something of the greatrat 

children k^ no 
granted all new forms of 
m cannot believe that yesterday was 

reflet tKi”"! 

' CoDcenijrg the 
a h?>^,S^i^ Hall., franfclv Slates that it i% not 
__ but that it 13 made up of two 

wvJm •*** worker*, who get every 

^form^mifl-iv^i® Pf>'«tananirrel c^iillren of the 
The chanter j bourscoisie and intellectoals. 
tntian tdu^hl deseribing the struggle agaiD*t proeti 


DOW ofherwse employed 


Hus chapter in the form of a report, is ajonmallstic 
feat of ant skill wntten by an observer with keen 
eyes «ad ears Freryivbere and always she rs eager 
to eec and recognize what is positive to describe 
what has aetu^ly happened and to give it 
aignificanee 

Dr flallc says of her book that it does not 
possess the kind of perfect objectivity that authors 
oftm claim for their books against their own 
better judgment, since we know that such objectivity 
would be possible only if a book could be written 
without any author at aff. She explains that wh.at 
she describes was seen subjectively, in the sense 
that the author docs not believe that impartiality and 
lack of conviction are identical \nd her own 
conviction she describes as follows That a creative 
process of unprecedented dimensions is now under 
way ui the new Russia 

®ihe *l<ft shows respect for the magnitude of the 
Russian experiment and emotional symmthy for the 
fate of the Russian woman ^he often explicitly 
AcknonUdges the great accomplishments that have 
been achieved up to now but on certain individual 
subjects she snows skepticism realization of tragi 
comic elements and a frank recognition of the 
grotesque. 

lo the first four fifths of her book Fannma Hallo 
desenbes only positive results One feels as if it took 
her that long to realize that a complete account 
of what has happened requires soraetbiog more than 
descriptions of mere resnlts And one consequence of 
Russia s radical social reconstruction is that the 
socces es that have been achieved by force mn»t be 
seen m relation to certain Degitjve features Here 
are *evertl negative details of this kind whieh are 
sitiall matters but symptomatic 

The author saw ten thousand women workers in 
tbc big cookini. factory at btalmgrad eating theit 
meals off tables that had white covers and flowers on 
them But all the time they were spitting on the 
floor as they did in the old days ^e House of 
Vbolars m uCDingtad occupies a made-over impeiiiil 
paLtce decorated richly with marble and gold The 
scholars who live there are served thin tea withonc 
snnr mJlet gruek and cucumber taUd on valuable 
inlaid t^lcs, and every morsing a dense crowd vt 
massed ontside the wash rooms and toilets because 
there are not nearly enough of these rooms to 
accommodate the people who wish to noc them 

In the knti Pel gions Slnacom Fannina Halle saw- 
men from the country automaticallv crossing them 
selves as they passed the icons that are on exhibit 
there for the edification of the godless and in an 
indostnal centre where many American specialists 
were stationed along with a big staff of translator* 
a postal clerk asked Dr Halle, when she gave a 
(efegram (o be sent to Vienna whether there was 
noy such place. 

Dccausc this book describes actual expenencca 
respectfully and explicitly it may seem like a wort 
eff prepannda. bat lho*o who want that kind of 
propaganda will not care for the skeptical passages 
It » not a book of the ncht or the left for the simple 
reason that it is given balance by a desire for truth 
that does not alwars fit within the framework of any 
single party pregramoie 



THE MUSIC SCHOOL AT VISHNUPUR 

By S K C 


E ast of Benares^ Tve have no town which 
IS worth mentioning ns a ‘City of 
Art’ — a town replete with noble 
atchitectural monumenta and with 
artistic traditions which still linger on, n 
town in which we find vestiges of a great past 
and of a great period of art, — excepting Gaya 
in South Bihar and Vlshnupur in Bankura 
district in West Bengal Vishnupur is now 
in decaj, no doubt but its great period is 
too recent to bo completely effaced from the 
memory of its inhabitants Two centuries, 
from the close of the 16th to the close of the 
18th, saw the magnificent foraison of Bengali 
art and culture — as a late provincial phase of 
our pan-Indian medieval art and culture — in 
and around Vi«hnupar, m the tract known 
ns Mallabhuma — of which ample architectural 
remains arc found in tlic fine ecncs of temples 
humbenng o\cp a dozen in the town of 
Vishnupur itself, temples in bnck and stone, 
with their fine can ing specially in terracotta, 
which IS as characteristic of post Muham 
madan Bengali architecture Vishnupur 
became a scat of Vnishnava religion and 
literature and Vatshnava art after the conver 
Sion of Bit Hambir (reigned 1587-1620) the 
the ruling prince to Vaishnansm of tlio 
Gaudiya or Bengal school A number of arts 
and crafts grew up which made Vishnupur 
famous all oacr Northern India — weaving of 
cxtjmsitc silk stuflswith embroideries, carving 
of conch sbell bangles and other article'’, 
making o! braBs and other metal utensils, 
and lac besides perfumed tobacco Tlicse 
are somehow maintaining a precarious 
eM«tence, and thej serve to give a faint echo 
of a glonous past when the citj was in the 
heidoj of Its glorj in tlio 17th century 

The architecture — and art — arc n past 
glory, but in one matter the pre-cmincncc of 
\ ishnupur in Bengal and in Northern India 
IS still maintained It is music, in classical 
Indian music as practised in North India, 
m the Dfinipad and Khvjal style of singing; 


and in playing on ihQ palhaitaj drum and 
stringed |instrnments Vishnupur musicians 
have held a most honoured place for the last 
two hundred j ears and more In the ' ery 
useful little History of Bishmtpur Baj, 
written by Sir Abhaj apada Malhk, n A,ii T, 
head master in the Vishnupur H E School 
(published 1921), a sketch of the history of 
music in Vishnupur is given (pp 110 114) 
The present tradition ^goes back to the early 
decades of the IStb century, when the ruler 
of Vishnupur, Raghunath Sinhall (1702 1712), 
brought from Northern India a famous singer^ 
Bahadur Ah Khan, or Bahadur Sen, a descen-- 
dint of the great Tansen of Gwalior, court 
musician of Ahbar and the greatest name in 
Indian music during the last few centune®; 
and Pir Baksh, besides other minds or master 
musicians from Delhi side Before that^ 
from the 14th century onwards, music was 
cultivated in the Vishnupur city under the 
patronage of the local kings Vishnupur hes 
on the high avay to Pun from North India# 
and there was therefore no lack of oommu- 
mcation with North Indian culture and 
ndiancemcnt, nnd thus stognation was 
jvaoidcd Bahadur Sen and bis contemporaries 
began n tradition of classical miisio in^ 
Vi«hnupur which is till liiing An immediate 
di«ciple of Bahadur Son, GadadhaT 
Chakravarti became a distingui«hcd singer, 
and his descendants haaosomo of them been ^ 
the greatc t singers of Bengal Oier a dozen 
of the most* famous names in music in tlio 
pronnee of Bengal belong to Vishnupur 
The prc-cmincnco of Vishnupur is still main- 
tained by some (li<5tingui8hed families of 
musicians notably the Banorji s (to which 
famili belong Mr Gopeswar Bancrji) and the 
Goswamis llic distinction of Vishnupur m 
music won for it the sobriquet of Chhotn 
Dfllo or ‘Little Delhi ' \ 

The seraiccs of Vishnupur musicians h""^ 
bcncGted other parts of Bengal ns well 
18 a great heritage of winch Vishnupuna* i 
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THE JIUSIC SCHOOL AT VISHNUPUR 


might well be proud And it is also their 
duty to preserve this heritage A school of 
music if it were to flourish anywhere should 
fiounsh at Vishnopur 

For the hst half a dozen years a music 
school has been in existence at Vishnupur 
Formerly the great ttstads or masters used 
to maintain and teach students m their own 
houBe®, but that system xs no longer in vc^e 
now The late Mr Ram Prasanna Bancrji 
started this <=chool It has been recognized 
by a long scriuence of Distnct Magistrates 
and local officers and school in«pector«, as 
also by the municipality of Viehnupnr and 
the Distnct Board of Bankura The chief 
source of the income of the school are three 
paltry monthly contnbutions from the Benga 
Government, the Vishnupur municipality and 
the Bankura Distnct Board Recently tb« 
grant from the Distnct Board has been held 
m abeyance, as the authonties cannot now 
make up thexr mind whether it is 
the Distnct Board of Baakara to help > ishau 
pur, the most important tnufasstl town m t c 
distnct in maintaining a unique institution, 
the benefits from which accrue not ^y to 
towns but to the entire distnct The mt 
drawal of the graut will mean thebreatup 
of the school, if funds are not fortjicomiDg 
from other sources and it is quite c ear 
in these dais of financial distress, o 
sources are not available 


Music has all along been recognized in 
India as one of the supreme arts Recently 
in one or two Indnn Universities a faciiltj 
of music has also been started — t u , at the 
Annamalai University at Chidambanm The 
University of Calcutta has recommended tho 
introduction of music as an altern'itive subject 
for girl students in its nexv matriculation 
syllabus This has also been dono b} 
the Secondary Education Board which 
controls school education in Eijputani, 
Ajmerc and Central India Agency A high 
grade music college has been started at 
Lucknow with the support from the best 
classes of people The music school at 
Vishnupur should not bo allowed to lang«i«h 
and die for want of support when we nro 
reallv at the threshold of a great musical 
renaissance It is a duty a sacred tni«t 
which the people of Vishnupur and Bankura 
hold from their father*,— a last remnant of 
their past glory which is still lingering e 
hope that the powers that be in the District 
Board of Bankura, ns well ns the higher 
admiDiBtrators anil support tho cl urns of tho 
music school at Vishnupiu-, and will enable 
this unique citv of art of Bengal to contuiuo 
one of Its artistic inhontancoa for tho 
good of the town, the distnct and the 
province 




^ 'NICHOLAS ROERICH. 

ARTIST, SCIENTIST AND PHUOSOPHER 
COLONEL A E MAHON 

P KOrrSSOR Nicholns Rocnch founder During in expedition to Tibet, Chinese 
of the Ur«s^'ltl Himnliynn Research Turl est'in and Mongolia, he completed 
Institute it Nnggar, Kulu, has had a fiOO paintings which ha\o been described 
1 aned and distinguished career In as great saga of the East’ Ho is a wizard 
1896 he was elected a member of tlie Imperial tn colonr and composition Albert Einstom 
Archaeological Society of Russia, a distmc* stated that he had been moved b}_ono_o£ 
tion confeiTcd onl} for acknowledged work Rooncli's landscapes as by nothing else , 
in archaeologj, and he was recentK elected and Rabindranath Tagore expressed similar 


Vice President of the Archaeological Insti 
tute of America In 1903 he was elected 
a member of the board of the Russian 
Architectural Socictj , an unsual honour for 
an artist and archaeologist 

Educated at the School of Law, Uniiorsity 
of St Petersburg, he studied drawing 
and painting under ^Iikhail 0 Mtkcsbine, 
also under Kuindjy at the Academy of Fine 
Arts, St Petersburg, and later under Cortnon, 
in Pan« 

From 1896 to 1900 he was Professor 
at the Imperial Archaeological Institute, 
5l Petersburg , and Assistant Editor of 
Art From 1906 to 1916 he was Director 
of the School for the Encouragement of 
Fine Arts m Russia, and President of the 
‘Museum of Russian Art 

America knows this leader of world 
culture and peace as an artist, scientist and 
educator The Roench Museum in New 
York was established in his honour in 1923, 
and it IS now, in conjunction with its 
affiliated institutions, known throughout the 
world as one of the {yeat cultural centres 
Also spread over the globe arc fifty societies 
bcanng his name , an indication of his 
universal influence 

Professor Roench is internationally re- 
cogni7cd as a great painter He is respon- 
sible for ever 3,000 paintings, of which 1000 
are in the Roench Museum , the remainder 
arc to be found m the Louvre, Luxembourg, 
Victoria and Albert Museum, and in most 
of the notable museums of the world and 
famous private collections 


sentiments 

For thirty years his work has shown a 
never abating energy His paintings show 
tlic um\cT8ahty of his mind Practically 
every movement from Impressionism to 
Expressionism has found an echo in his work, 
and those who have had the good fortune to 
view Ins paintings have admitted it to bo 
a tremendous spiritual and intellectual 
cxpcneucc 

In addition to his other accomplishments 
Professor Roench is^also a poet His poems 
are described as original and exotic, with 
an osotcnc imagery of their own 

His publications are "Complete Works” 
(1914) , "Adamant”, (1924), also published 
in Japanese , “The Messenger” (1026) , 
"Paths of Blessing,’ (1925) , "Himalaya,” 
(1920), "Joys of Sikkira,” (1928), "Altai 
iHimalaya,’ (1929) , "Heart of Asia,” (1930), 
^Flamc in Chalice,” (1930) , "Shambhala,” 
(1930), "Abode of Light,” (1931) In 
addition to tlie above he has written 
innumerable articles for various periodicals 
in the fields of art, science and exploration 
Alany of his works have been published in 
Franco, Russia and America 

The Himalayan Research Institute is an 
immediate outcome of the Roench Central 
Asian expedition, which toured under the 
leadership of Professor Roench the conntnes 
of the Middle East The Institute was 
f<^dcd by Profesor Roench in 1928 as a 
branch of the Roench Museum for the 
purpose of carrying out onginal investigation 
in the fields of Archaeology as w^I as the 
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natural scjencea, Mcdjcinc, Botany, Zoology, 
Bio-chemislry, Pharmacology, Astro-chemistey, 
Phrsics and allied research 

The Institute -was a gift made by Profes 
sor Boonch to tbo Boench ^luseum and is 
mintained by volontaiy subscnptiona as 
well as from the income derived from the sale 
of certain of the Professor’s books and 
reprodoctiODS of his paintings, which he has 
generously alloted for this purpose 

His propaganda for peace has penetrated 
into more than twenty countnes In 
connection with this he has created a flag, 
which 13 known as tlic Banner of Peace 
The idea is that this flag will be flown above 
museums, cathedrals, libraries, universities 
and any other centres of culture This flag 
would be regarded as international and res 
pected in the same way os the Red Cross is 
ytoday, both m times of peace as well as war 
In this way it will serve not merely as a 
protection for certain buddings and their con 
tents from the ravages of war, but it will also 
serve as s constant reminder of ibings 
that really matter The professor hopes 
that not only tbo present generation bat 
generations to come, by having this romtader 
con«toDt]y before their eyes, will realize what 
ate the things that matter and that with this 
knowledge will come the tcaliziUoo of the 
futility of war, so that the flag may become 
not merely a protection in war but a pre- 
ventive against war and a real Banner of 
Peace 


This banner has already been endorsed 
by the International Museums Office of the 
League of Nations It was also adopted by 
*ia International Conftrence held in 
Bruges, during September 1^31, the object 
of this conference was to spread the adoption 
of tha Rocnch Peace Pact and the Boench 
Banner of Peace Cultural societies whose 
members total about 400,000 were represented 
at this conference At a recent celebration^ 
in Amenca, dedicated to this banner, the”^ 
representatues of S 000,000 women pledged 
their support The suggestion has met with 
the approval of distinguished statesmen and 
people in all classes of life all over the world 

Tor his unceasing work in the interest 
of peace Professor Boench has been awarded 
the Grand Cross of the Legion of Honour 
and created Commander, First Class, of the 
Swedish Order of the Northern Star 

Today from his home in (he Himalayas, 
Professor Roeiicb sends liis messages of 
peace throughout the world He calls 
us to see the beauty in life, the beaut} 
in art and culture, for he realizes that 
b) a universal understanding of these 
things we shall attain universal pence, since 
culture IS the great bndge beueen men and 
nations. 

Jromtho lofty heights of his mountain 
home Professor Roerich looks forward to the 
evolution of humanity and the unification of 
mmland * 



AT SANTINIKETAN: A TRILOGY OF SONNETS 

CHARLES L. SWAN 


JIORNIKO S UJTINIKET IN 

Go quietly for these are bu«y here , 

The world is broaghl to them — they work at it 
Face's closed, cnlin, bow at the exquisito 
Gauzes and traceriea they find appear 
Where inormng and the mind eten on the clear 
Violet “ky of twilight, where there flit 
Shadows of Time upon the infinite 
Timelessness — shadows, yet hallowed and dear 

Their beings dipped in henna fire; and red, 

Ochre, and wild magenta, lawns of sky, 

Dew fugues, and twilight frail as silken thread 
Heiuta eager as the phrase the lohl sings, 

They bow at work here, striving quietly 
To ornament the world with precious tbmgs 

EvEKrvo Uttaiui\an 
I sat ft little way apart tonight, 

Jfu/ioa/iai rested with his fnend* I heard 
Hia voice m the cool porch Though net a word 
Beached me, I felt the gently spreading light 
Of friendship where he smiled A recondite 
Serenity has heaven brought matare<l 
Into tlio open face of &irth here. Stirred 
By consciousness of it, my heart grew bright 

1 had the world with me, the dnppmg world, 

My heart was covered with humility 
Were I not shackled to it, I lind hurled 
The shamed world from me, but he spumed my choice, 
Mah<uh'ii reach^ out for it tenderly 
And veiled its frenzy in his tranquil voice 

Wren TAoonB Konauza 
How can a poor man praise tho purple morn, 

VHggeli ia'Ci to aho grey dusa TOuisI 
I live among the races bearing loads, 

Their tensiOTi onwanl like a call forlorn 
^lufilcd m death and tedium, I was Iwm — 

Mj heart — full of clear sky — to the abodes 
Of those who weep mute tears when Time erodes 
The structures of their love with vacant "corn 

ilahashai, I love the bnes upon your face, 

And the grai'e peace of one who heals the yearning 
Of the prone silence of the village days 
For that which, like a head held high, is young 
And fervent, silver «onant, and di«cemitig, 

You have incorporated inyonr song 






Languages 0 / India 

In the Vh^tract nf Tables gmog the roam 
statistics of the Census of the Indian Fmpire 
of 1931, yiubitshcd by the Ooveronicnt of 
India, It IS said that "there are gone 2 '5 
Ungiapea, esclusive of dialects, spoken 10 
thelnlian Fmpire, about liO of which are 
confined to A«sam and Ilurma" Of the 
rema ning 78, roost are minor Ung lages, eome 
being spnken by small aboriginal groups 
Only aboit a d zen Indian langiages, 
possessed nf literature of their own, are of any 
importance Tl at such is the ca«e is 
indicated br the fact that 10 Table X of the 
Abstract only eleven of these are mcntioticd 
by nime 

It is to be noted that eiich a progressive 
lanpisgp as Gnjiriti with a copious IiUrature, 
IS not included in Table X 


English Speakers In India A Census 
Puzzle f 

It IS said in the Abstract 
PpnaVers (>it mo hpf lofiinie) of tso»ni«*r» 
loivigi lo I 1 4 ro-ordwl it the Cen»q« of t93i 
bwn**^3t9 11 * 2 ^ number of Engliiti ipeikm 

According to the same Abstract, *thc 
mimbcr of buropenns is 1C8 134 (roalea 
iU-V' and Anglo-In bans 

1383 5 (males 71347, females f7,I48)’ The 
roolhrr tongue of all huropeans inlnditis 
4 k assnining that Englisb la 

S' mother (ongne „t ,|i , 4 ,, 

the mother tongue el oil Auglo-Iud..i» u 
168134+138395 or 
30C529 « the toul of E„gl„h rpe.le,, 
45-13 


But it has been said in the same Abstract 
that the number of Cngitsh speakers, that is, 
"apeakers (bv mother tongue) of’ English, 
IS 319312 There is a differenee of 12783 
between 310312 and 30''520 How is tJus 
diflVrcnco to be accounted for ’ ho are 
those non CuropenDs and non Anglo Indians 
who use I nglish ns tbcir mother tongue at 
borne and abroad ? 

la the Census of India of 1931 accurate? 


Is the Census of 1051 Correct 7 
Where Are the Subama baniks 7 


This IS not the first time that the 
corroctnrss nf the Census if l'‘3l has been 
caKrd in rj lestion in this Rniew But 
instead of calling attention to whit has 
already appeared in its pnges, let us point out 
one oit of tnsnj of its glaring omissions. 
"W c refer to the d sappenmnee of the Subarna 
banik (or Gild-dealer') cnste fr m tha 
Bengal Census Report, Part II, Tables of 
1931 


In the Bongil Census Report of 1921 
part J, page 3o9, Mr \V H Thomfon, r c 8.* 
Census S ipermtendent made tic following 
observations with regard to this castc 




I .i . r "‘•ine pronounces 
inr r oce pinion lo le ihst of Heabrs in coM .re 
in euuenii n nno perhaps in bu np.s .hi tv the 
nwt .rirsnoed of rfcc trerMniiie egetfs of PencL 
Trad I onillT ih.y were tctll d in Ligppa i m l rko 
d.TS of 1J.IUI 8 n but they ire now* fgr more 
n imemus in C.Ii-olt* ihgn elsswbrre and ih. 
tVesIero RenpU d sir el* bold more orihem Ih.n 
ibosenftl. IW» Drison Tbs, UW nsn 

in 1901 1004-^ n IDlt and ,<AY 

by 70 per cent ’ 

I911 aod by 11.2 per cent gineo 1901* 
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If, as IS quite probable, this caste 
increased by 7 0 per cent since 1921 also, 
tbeir number must have been 125,321 ml931 
But their number is not given in Imperial 
Table XVII ( ‘Caste, tribe, race, nationality 
or Muslim social group”) of the Bengal 1931 
Census Report! But the numbers of the 
following castes, each less than one hundred, 
are given in that Table 11 


Caste 

Dhenuar 

Ho 

Kan 

Kichak 

Isaiya 


Numerical strength 
44 
26 
66 
2 
48 


So, though the Census Superintendent and 
bis staff could discover the existence of 
these small castes, perhaps by using their 
microscopes, they could not Bnd out the 
Bubarna baniks, though they exceeded a 
hundred thousand 

It IS not merely from Table XVII of 
the 1031 Bengal Census Report, cataloguing 
141 groups in all, that the Subarna baniks arc 
absent They are not to be found in the 
same Report, part 11, Tables, in Table XI, 
giving occupations bv selected castes, nor in 
Table XIV, showing literacy of selected 
castes, etc., nor in Table XVIIl, showing 
variation in population of selected tnbes, 
etc. 

It is not mercl) in numerical strength 
that the Subarna bamks arc superior to many 
other castes, tribes or social groups whose 
numbers arc given in the 1931 Bengal 
Census Tibles Not to speak of their 
business ability and their material prosperity, 
cdncationafly (hey are among the most 
adinnccd castes in Bengal la the 1921 
Bengal Census Report, Part I, pages 291-2, 
the number of literates per millc amoog 
53 Bengal castes and groups are given 
In that list the Subarna baniks occupy the 
fifth place, thus 


T iterates j>er miUr 
Baidia GG2 

\garwala (Calcuttta only) 542 
Brahman 4S4 

Kayastha 113 

Subarna banik 383 


It cannot be said that the Subarna baniks 
are politically or otherwise backavard 
For, members of that caste are to be found 
among the Round Tablers, Governors of the 
Imperial Bank, members of the Bengal 
Iiegislative Council, Councillors of the 
Calcutta Corporation, Knights, Pll Ds of 
the Calcutta University, etc 

But perhaps in the opinion of the officials 
of the infallible British Government who 
prepared the latest Bengal Census Report, 
the Subarna baniks have emigrated clean out 
of Bengal, or been extinct like the dodo of 
Madagascar 

“The Depressed Classes in Bengal" 

The Bengal Government, in (heir supple- 
mentary memorandum sent to the Lothian 
ComraiUee, forwarded a list of 85 castes as 
the depressed castes in Bengal, observing, 
in part 

The 1 St of castes to be included in the 
depressed classes is at present under revision 
Tbe decis on of Government regarding these ivill be 
arrived at ofUr eseerlatnitvj the vittrt of He 
tastes eoieernti [Italics oura Ed Iff?] 

On tbe 16th April 1932, the Government 
of Bengal informed the Lothian or Franchise 
Committee by wire of tlie addition of five 
more castes to the list The Depressed 
Caste member of the Bengal Franchise 
Committee did not claim all these castes to 
be depressed , his list included 86 castes 

A printed circular has been issued to 
all Union Board Presidents, asking them to 
prepare the electoral rolls for the coming 
council elections under the promised new 
constitution That circular contains a list 
of the depressed castes This fist contains 
the 5 castes added telegraphically to tho 
original list of 85 castes submitted to iho 
Lothian Committee by the Bengal Go\om 
ment 

It 13 also known that m January last the 
Bengal Goa ernment published a provisional 
list of the Depressed classes 

At what stage, if ever, did the Bengal 
Government ascertain tho views of the 
castes concerned and how was it done ? 
In December last, Raja Bhupendra Nnrayan 
Sinha Bahadur of Nashipur, Khan Bahadur 
\bdul Momin Mr B C Chaltcrjoe, Mr J I> 
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TJannerjee, etc., asked certain que-tiona 
relating to the depre»oed classes in Bengal 
IQ the Bengal Legislative Council From those 
<inestions and the replies and no-roplies given 
to them by the Honourable Alhadj Sir Abdel 
Kmm Ghuznavi on behalf of the Bengal 
Government, it did not appear that that 
Government had con«ulted the castes 
concerned till then Neither the Bengal 
Government nor the castes concerned (not 
at any rate their male member®) are |XTr/fe 
fwhins So the consultation conld not have 
taken place behind the parda AYheo and 
how have the castes then been consulted “* 


Languages Spoken tn Bengal 

According to the census of 1931 ^ 
nnmhcr of speakers of Bengali is 53,46^,16 
The population of the adminutraine province 
of Bengal is 51,087,338, most, though not all, 
of whoa are Bengali speaking Outside 
Bengal, Bengalis are to be found mostiv in 
those districts of Assam and Bihar which 
geographically and lioguistically form pnrt of 
“'toncal Bengal .. 

According to the census of 1931 lo 
“dmintelrolice province of Ben^l 1 
languages are spoken, most of them being U»c 
wother tongue of immigrant group* or ® 
abongioal tnbes Below is given a list ot 
«ome of these in Bengal whose mimbors or 
enterprise or both mark them out as notable 


^'Umbtr of 

^peolers of 

Bindustani 

^sipiU 

Onya 

Gujarati 


In Bengal j 
1,801,337 
134,147 
15U 854 
6,504 


436,123 

3,693 

38,135 

3,883 


r^narcse 109 

Ivashnin 93 

Malayaiam 305 

ifarathi 3,161 

P«jabi 14,545 

Bashto 4, 0^4 

g*l|*thani (mostly Marwan) f®»074 

Tamil 5,855 

Telngu 33,125 

Arabic 1,542 

Armenian 700 

Chine«e 4,643 


Kumber of 

Speakers of 

Per-ian 

English 

French 

Italian 

Portugae«e 


7/1 Bengnl In Calcutta 

1,116 333 

48,932 32,393 

229 154 

286 157 

13S 84 


We have get only the Table volume of 
the 1931 Bengal Census Report When we 
cet the Tables of the other Provincial Eepoi^, 
shill be in a position to compde i similar 


list for the other Provinces 


Cosmopolifanism of Calcaffa 

It appears from the Bengal Census report 

that at least some 50 languages are spoken is 
Calcutta proper, the total of their spe^ers 
beinsr i,l'‘b7H4 Among them Bcogih is 
«^k^cn bv 048,451 md Hindustani by 
430123 Among the ether cities where 
Hindustani » mainly spoken, the principal 

fx.,, Population 

nX 447,442 

£Lo 

Lucknow ugISo 

Amnl-ur 204^40 

“3:0!! 

Patn-c 159,690 

In this list only the population of Delhi 
exceeds the number of the Hmdnstani 
speakers of Calcutta, and that by only 11,310 
And m Delhi the number of tho«e whose 
mother tongue is not Hindustani is certainly 
more than 11,310 Hence, it may be said 
without any n«k of iniccuracy that m the 
whole of India Calcutta is the largest and 
molt populous of Hiodo«tanMpeahing cities. 
This speaks much for the enteipn'c of the 
inhabitants of Hmdustini speaking area®. 
The speakers of some of the other languages 
who®c home® arc at «ome distance from Bengal 
and Calcutta are al«o very enterprising m 
lho®e whose mother tongue u Guisrati! 
Malavalam, Marathi, Panjahi, Pa«hto 
Kaji'^am, Smdhi, Tamil, Teingu, Anbte 
Chinese, or Pmian It would be superfinoca’ 
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to refer to the spirit of enterprise or 
adventure of Europeans Separate figures 
have not been given in the Census Report for 
Japanese 


Subhas Chandra Boses 
Parting Message 

According to the “Free Press of India,” 

Tuat irhen the ship was about to move an order 
was served on S] Subhas Chandra Bose by a police 
officer who was kecpii c watch on him to the effect 
that the Government or Ind a bad withdrawn the 
order ui der Regulation 3 of 1818 under which he 
was arrested and incarcerated thirteen monihs 
a{;o The order was to take effect from the luid 
ni^ht of the 23nd and S3rd February, though as a 
matter of fact Sj Bose became a free man only 
twelve hours later that is after the midday of 
Februarr 23 

Though b] Bose sails alone he will have the 
advantage of a fellow Bet gali Dr Saileo Sen 
who would bo looking after hm during the 
vovage The doctor of the steamer exsmioea bun 
before the ship left and comforted biro with the 
thought that he would soon be better 
Dr G V Deshraukh and Dr B V Satbe, two 
leadii g doctors of Bombay wanted to examii e 
6j Bose, but were not allowed to see bim 
6] Bose will disembark at Venice and then 
proceed to L''ysen m Switzerland wh>-re it la 
understood, arrangements have been made for bis 
treatment u; an emu ent doctor 
It is understood that in reply to enqumes by 
the relatives of bi Bose the Oovernreeni of lodia 
bate Ulegraphed to them that interviews were 
subject to the approval of the Goverameui of 
Bombay 

The Government having refused to allow inter 
views without police surveillance 8j D<Me in bis 
turn nin ed to see three of his nearest relaiivcs 
They however managed to go info the cabin, 
exchanged a few words aud then bid him 
farewell 

Accnriling to the sime news ngency, 
Jfr Subhas Chandn Rose made the following 
statement prior to his sniling for Europe 

Oit fibf evw my tArmn’orre dfr i7arcipe Z nWifW 
to convey mv eoid nl and affvcuonate tbanks to 
my fnenui and will wishers all over ibe country 
for the Lii d interest they have inkrn in me. 

In spio of my prostrate condition ihe ( overn 
nrnt, for reasons Ix-st known to thim<elvci> did 
not cons Ur it advisable to release me or allovr 
me freedom of any ki d so long as I nnainid in 
any port of India They al o did i ot permit roe 
<0 mtet my aged and sick parents in s^te of the 
moHl imporiunaie req tests 
NcvcnhWi I feel that what faeil ties have 
relueianily Iwm allowed by the tiovemmrnt bare 
b«n the direct result of ci-aseJeav tgiiaii n curm'd 
on by my fn i ds and well wishers all over th« 
country and ly the nationalist press m particular 
To them mv sincere gratiiufe Is doe. 

The pihlic arc aware that ihougb tbe 
respouiibility for the present condiiioa of roy 


health falls entirely on the Government, they 
have refused to arrange for my trestmeot in 
£uiop6 Bt Government expense while they also 
refused to allow my friends and relaiivea to 
take charge of my treatment in India 

lo view of the financial troubles through 
which my relatives have been passing for ovir a 
year due primarily to tbe incarceration of my 
elder brother bj barai Chandra Bose it would 
have been impossible for me to accept the ofler 
of the Ooveroment But some of my fneids and 
well wishers have voluntarily taken upon them 
selves the responstbihiy of bndiig mcesssry funds 
for my stay and treatment in Europe and have 
made it possible for me to go out o Europe m 
search ot health 

It IS yet too early for me to say whether I shall 
be able lo recover roy former bealib But 
whatever the future may have in siore for me, 
I heartily thank all those who have made it 
possible for me to leave for E'urope 

Acutely sensitive tbou^h 1 am I have not 
heeitat<<f to accept the help offend by my Iriends 
aid well wishers because 1 have always felt ibat 
my family is not confined lo my blood nialions 
bat 18 CO termmouB vviib my rountty and when 
I have once for all dedt ated my bumble life 
to the service of my country my countrymen 
have as much right to look after my wtHare as 
my nearest relaiives have. 

I only hope and pray that God in hts infinite 
mercy may make me worthy id tbe same measure 
of love and affection that has been showered oo 
me by all sectious of the Indian lommuDiiy 
In spue of all resirictious inposidoi me fill 
the moment of my sailing 1 feel 1 am carryins 
tbe kindrst thoughts best wishes ai d the most 
affeciiunate sympaiby of my eouninneu 
I desire, therefore to assure ihem in rcturo 
that their Ihougbis and prayera will be tbe 
most potent facior in helpiig my ncoviry (if it 
b not too Isle already)— a factor much more 
efficacious than the best mcdicii ea which tbe best 
doctors 10 tbe world can preacribc. 


If arrangements had been made by the 
Gorcrnincnt for Mr Sublns Chandra Bose 
to sec his old and invalid parents with the 
pern tssion and in tho presence of tho local 
nuthonttes, no attempt would or cotild have 
iJww inn^ bj' J/r 2?ijsir fij rcrir nwaj from 
custody, nor would or could Ins parents ba\e 
attempted to snatch liim away from the hands 
of the police Neither is it imaginable that 
lie would lia\e entertd into a coni^pirnoy 
with his parents to subvert the British 
Empire It is equally unthinkable that 
Mr Bose would have incited his parents lo 
rebellion or that they would have incited bim 
to rtbellioD Such being the case, it would 
have been quite a safe and m addition a 
gracious act for the Government to allow him 
to see Ins parents in Cuttack or Pun, ns they 
were loo weak to travel to a distant place to 
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MqsIuqs and some depressed class people, 
■do not believe that the British Governmenl^ 
far from being generous, is going even to be 
just 

Churchill Outbursts 

One of Mr Churchill’s outbursts, namely, 
lhat, as Indians arc a primitive people, they 
ought not to have democracy, does not 
require serious and elaborate refutation 
Id the course of the debate on Sir Henry 
Pag( croft’s motion Sir Samuel Hoare asked 
his countrymen to remember that ^'Britishers 
nnd Indians were not rival nations fighting 
for supremacj, but representatives of two 
great civilizations, which, held together, 
might confer benefit unprecedented \n the 
history of the world and the British Empire” 
Sir Samuel Hoare was right m holding 
that Indians reprc'cnted a groat civilization 
But ho was wrong in saying that the present 
struggle did not involve a fight for supre- 
macy Britishers were struggling to 
maintain their supremacy lu India, which was 
not their home, and Indians were struggling 
to win back supremacy m India, which was 
their natiao land Great Britain and India may 
be held together, if each remained upreme 
within its oan natural temtorj Ana such 
free and Milling co partnership on equal 
terms maj “confer benefit unprecedented m 
the history of the world and the Bntish 
Empire ” 

Mr Churchill and other dic-hards think 
that thej are very clover statesmen States- 
men thej ccrtninlj are not, and perhaps not 
acr\ clcier cither "Not to speak of such 
idealistic things as world freedom, world 
democracy, justice and eelf-eletermmation for 
nil peoples, small and great, let us consider 
what merely Great Bntam's narrow sclf- 
mterest Mould require 

The pri sent bino- Japanese situation and 
the Ix'aguo of Nations’ and Vmenca’e 
inahihtv to prc%ent bloods confiicta show 
that sers big wars arc still po««ibIc and 
practicable and would continue to be so for 
an indefinite period The following telegraphic 
tne<«age from NJo*cow a!«o shows that we 
-are not on the esc of a pacifnt era 

Mo«Tor F*K2K 

Thfl oreceiiijr of srrainp the country apuoit 


the risk of foreign aggression was emphasized as 
the first essential by M Molotov, President of the 
Council of Labour "nd Defence, m a militanstio 
speech at the Congress of collective farmers He 
dMlared that to this end economic interests must 
be sacnficcd and plans connected with the pro 
duetton of industrial goods for workers and 
peasants must be suspended so ns to make way 
lor the production of armaments and for the 
defence of the country Red armies in the West 
and the Far East must keep a vigilant watch on 
the frontiers 

We arc not afraid of the threats of sword 
beanng imperialisti- gentlemen asserted Sf 
Molotov who suggested that the internal affairs 
of othet connmes were in such a plight that 
beads of Governments might try to divert thcif 
attention from them by inciting new wars against 
the &vtet He concluded with a warning to those 
who intervened that such an attack would bu a 
tougher undertaking than formerly 

In any great war in the near or distant 
future Great Britain with her far flung 
empire la quite likely to be involved In 
that war, as in the last great one, she would 
require the willing and liberal help of India 
As Indians have been diBillusioncd by the 
last post war happenings, MnShng help ts 
not likely to bo rcceited from India 
unless tbo country rcccitcs an adequate 
measure of real and genuine self rule As 
for liberal and sufljcient help in men and 
money, Jinancml help cannot be gitcn unless 
the country’s natural resources are fully 
developed That cannot be done unless the 
people of tho country are masters in their 
own houseliold in matters relating to finance, 
currency, tariffs, industry, trade, and railway, 
water and air transport, etc All parts of 
the country will not in future give money for 
a war unless nil parts ore given equal rights 
to have military training and enter the army 
And, rpart from the question of receiving 
pecMwinTy he\p Ironi aN\ parts oi the country, 
the Indian army cannot bo sufricicnlly strong 
if soldiers arc not drawn from all provinces 

All these consulcrations go to show that 
in anv future great war Britain will not get 
soQicieut help from India, which is par 
cxcellenco thr Bnti«h Fmpirc, unless India 
be free 

Bntain’s connection with India can- 
not be irnintamcd for an indefinite period 
unless India be free Propherv is not m 
our line But it seems probable that India 
will not long remain subject to Bntain If 
she cannot bo free like the Dominions within 
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the Bntish Commonwealth of Nations, per- 
haps her futnre place will be outside the 
British Empire or the British Commonwealth 
of Nations — whichever term may be preferred 
And outside the Bntish connection, consi- 
dering India’s present state of military, 
naval and aerial preparedness, the winning 
or maintenance of independence on her part 
appears less probable than fresh subjugation 
by some non-Bnti«h power That is not at all 
a welcome prospect, so far as Indiana arc 
concerned. 

PrimlUveness and Democracy 

In spite of the fact that, when Mr 
Churchill’s ancestors were painted savages 
roaming m the woods, India had manv 
wpubUcs, systems of philosophy, politic*, 
and arts and crafts, etc., and that even daring 
the early years of the East India Company’s 
rale there was greater literacy lo India than 
now, let us assume that we are a pnimtive 
people Accordiog to our reading of anthropo- 
logy and sociology, there is no conflict 
between pnnutiveness and democracy There 
18 no lack of examples lo history of primitive 
peoples managiog their own affiirs oemocra 
tically On the other hand, dunng primitive 
times imperialists did not rule other primitive 
people living at a distance of six or seven 
thousand miles from them 

Mhen people are at their wit’s end to 
justify their irresponsible rule over foreigner*, 
they trot out the aigument that the latter 
arc illiterate, primitive, and the like Why, 
SITS, there was a time when all men were 
primitive, illiterate and so on Did they in 
tho’e days import their rulers from the 
planet Mars or Venus 7 

Air Churchill ought to know that even 
within the Bntish Empire the primitive 
people of the Gilbert and Ellicc Islands nave 
Home Buie 

Bengal and fhe Future Constitution 

The European Association, so far as 
Bengal or Calcutta is concern^, has more 
than two thousand member* But at its 
recent meeting in Calcutta less than four 
doren were present— such is the poblic 
spmt of its mombers Bnt nevertheless it 
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has great influence over the Government — 
sometimes it speaks as if it ttas the Govem- 
ment. And sometimes big oflicials act as if 
they were a sub committee of the European 
Association 

This Association has expressed the opinion 
that Bengal should not have the sort of 
provincial autonomy proposed to be g;iven to 
the Provinces in the new constitution to be 
At Its annual meetiog Mr Morgan, the chair 
man, said that they did not believe that the 
proposed change in the constitution will be- 
beoeflcial to the Indian or Bntish inhabitants- 
of the country or that in consequence of it 
the country wUl be prosperous From the- 
forecast and outlines of the proposed constitu- 
tion hitherto received, it does not seem to us,, 
too, that the country will denve any advan- 
tage from it, but the British sojourners may 
remain prosperous 

Mr >Iorgan appears to hold that what 
other provinces may get Bengal ought not to 
receive Said he at the annual meeting of his 
Association 

Peare aitliin liroiialiciot had been secured by 
epeaal metbods bnl would tbal endure if the 
•pecui iTKtbods were abandoned 7 Could they 
hope for a obanjie of baarl under a ditferent form 
of government * V\ as it la fact tbo fault of the- 
form of Government or was it due to an inherited 
lack of fore of law and order * 


We do not think peace has been secured 
ID Beogal The servants of Government,, 
high and low, may now feel quite safe But that 
IS not the whole of peace Vi hen numbers of 
unarmed people have to bear the brunt of lathi 
charges or receive shots, that is not peace,. 
But it may be argued that it is their fault 
if some people have to bo cudgelled or shot 
down M ell and good. But armed dacoitics 
continue to take place in Bengal m increasio''- 
numbers The people who "uffer in life and 
litab and property from the«e robberies do 
not mvite the robbers Whosoever may be 
to blame for such a state of things, it is. 
certainly not peace 

As regards the Bengalis’ "inhented lack 
of love of law and oroer,” The Leader of 
Allahabad, a non Bengal paper edited by- 
non Bengalis, has the following to say 


For years and years Bengal was one of the 
„K»st law abiding proTinces. Did that ehow an 
jnbented lack of love of Uw and order* iVhv 
has the posiUon detenorafedt For years it !!.■». 
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been governed with the aid of special laws of 
exceptional seventy, and yet the problem of law 
and order* has become progressively difBcnlt 
I’lliiieo-economic cauies are at the root of the 
trouble and they are intimately connected wiih 
the system of Crovernraent which has been 
breeding poliiieal extremism The caus»8 cannot 
be removed without a change in the ayatera The 
highly del eloped political consciousness of Bengal 
has been finding it increasingly intolerable A 
study of the history of the national movement 
in the province during the la<t thirty or forty 
years ought to rasbe it abundantly cl-*nr that the 
remedy for its nol ticiil ills is to be found in the 
grant of free and democratic institutions 
With reference to the European Assocta- 
■tion’a demand that Benpal should not have 
•provincial autonomy of the Sir Samnel Hoare 
brand, the Governor of Bengal has observed 
It would certainly be a great misfortune for the 

S roTinee and for all interests connected wi h it 
when self government was being confer^ 
upon the other provinces of India Bengal had to 
be sm I'd out for •pccial treatment I irurt that 
the pravinee may be spared that humiliation and 
the bitter fee ing that « would inevitably aronse 
The Spirit of His ETcclUncy’s obaerva- 
•tions IS commendable But it la not our 
impression or forecast that self-govcmmeot 
la going to be conferred upon India as a 
apfhole or upon any province 

Tlio three sentences in the form of queries 
Tvhich hate been quoted above from Mr 
Morgin’s speech appear to suggest that it is 
the ‘inhontod’ “love of ‘law nnd order"’ which 
has in nil coiintnee, particularly in the British 
rnipiro, led to the broadening of the basis 
of freedom It is, of course, quite obvious 
ihat the “lach of love of ‘law nnd order’,” to 
^iit It in Mr Morgan’s negative phrascologv, 
which has been in evidence in Bengal nnd 
^omc other parts of India among n small group 
of people, cannot and ought not to load 
andcpendence and freeilom But does Mr 
Morg-in suggest that Canada, South Afnca, 
Au'tnlia ami Ireland ought not to have 
been given the free constitutions which were 
I to them years ago, because they did not 
,.ivc proofs of "inherit* d” or self developed 
love of ‘law and order’ ’ ? If so, then perhaps 
iie IS a greater statesman and student of 
lii-torv than any hitherto produced by Great 
Bntam 

Is T^nd^Unfoachabifify a Pollfical 
Movement 7 

I he Zamonn of Cilicut Is reported to 
liavc aaid some Ume ago, wiUi reference 


to the edorts made to have tho Gnnivayur 
temple in his Stite thrown open to the 
so-called untouchables, that the anti- 
uotouchability moveraeut is not a religmus 
or socio-religious movement but a political 
one Supposing it is a political move- 
ment, why should it not be supported ? 
Why should all per&ons who are not slaves 
not strengthen the movement ? But wo do 
not think it is a political movement. If it 
were, Oovernraeiit would not have allowed 
Mahatma Gandhi to conduct it from his 
prison cell Moreover, it may be presumed 
from Sir Samuel Ho ire’s observation thit 
it has diverted men’s minds from the civil 
disobedience movement, that he allowed 
Mahatma]! to do what he is doing bec.iusQ 
such an nnli-political result was anticipated 

Though we think the anti iintnuUi ibility 
movement is not pohtic<il, we do not iii tlio 
least suggest that there can be anv social, 
economic, religious, hteriry, sanitary or other 
similar movements which are not even 
remotely or indirectly political Ttie«o 
diflerent kinds of movements are inter- 
related 

Years ago, when 77je Pioneer was nn Anglo- 
Indian piper and sometimes h id tlu B ng-ili 
on Its brain, it once wrote that the downfitt 
of Greece and Rome was due to milant, and 
added that some Bengilis dreamed that if 
iDidaria were cndicitcd fmm IJengil they 
might become a manly people M licther llie 
paper wanted to suggest that, therefore, all 
anti naaUrial endeavours in Bcngil ghmld 
be treated as seditious, nnd suppressed, lies 
withm the province of thouglit-reidirs to 
determine But what The Ptnneer wrote sh mvs 
that sanitation miy be rightly consul rtd 
indirectly political 

Let us take nnothcr example 

Appeasing of Hunger Is 
A Pollfical Movement 

Even those who have never uttered or 
heard tho svnoiiymof ‘politics” uttered m 
their mother tongue, try to appease their 
hunger, and nianv m India succeed in 
doing so But do tliey suspect even m 
their dreams that by doing «o they tin- 
consciously take part m a political mov cmenl T 
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Provided the food taken is nutritions, the 
appeasement of hunger is followed bj" nourish- 
ment A well nourished body enables a 
man to stand erect and to hold his head high 
Phjsical erectness is connected with and not 
unoften leads to independence of spirit. And 
that 13 undoubtedly a pohtic.al qualit} Hence, 
those who are against all political movements, 
should themselves remain hungry and 
persuade or compel others to remain hungry 
But here a difficulty arises 

Remaining Hungry Is Also 
a Political Movement 

History tells us that some revolutions, 
for example, the French Revolntiou, were 
brought about by hungry people If political 
movements are to be eschewed and sup- 
pressed, if necessary and possible, revolutions 
should undoubtedly be suppressed first of all 
at the very incipient stage Hence, people 
should never he allowed to remain hungry 
One now feels that one is between the 
horns of a dilemma m«Q must not appease 
hanger, neither muit thej rcroaiu hungry 
\Sould It be any solution to 8ugge«t that 
they should become immensel) rich and 
gluttonous and lie supine on their backs all 
^y long with their stomachs excessively 
loaded *' An Association of such men would 
be a genuine non political Asoociation 

Right to Pronounce Opinion on 
Temple Entry Question 

As, though we are Hindus, we do not 
ourselves go to any Hindu temple to 
worship the images or idols kept there, nor 
do we think it necessary for others to do so, 
the worship of the formless Supreme Spirit 
in spirit and in truth being in our opioioo 
sufficient and practicable for all grown up 
person®, u may be contended that we have 
no business to pronounce any opinion on the 
question of temple entry for the so-called 
untouchables Bit as we think that whiever 
believes jo any religion is fully entitled to 
take part in all rites and ceremonies of lliit 
religion, we believe we arc not preclnded 
from pronouncing an opinion on the subject 
B e are not Christians, yet when we hear 
that some Christian Negroes of America 
46-lt 


are not allowed to enter and worship in 
EORie white Christians’ churches in that 
country, we cannot but condemn such, 
exclusiveness. Similarly, we cannot buL 
condemu the exclusion of the so-called 
nntouchable Hindus from Hindu temples > 

“Unfouchables" Certainly 
Hindus 

Some "caste” Hindus of southern India — 
wc do not know either their number or the 
cubical contents of their brain pans, have 
raised the cry that the so-called untouchables 
are not Hindus • What arc they then ? They 
believe lu and worship the same gods and 
goddesses ns the "caste” Hindus do, and 
they believe in the doctrine of karma and 
other similar Hindu doctrines 

Hence they are undoubtedly Hindus Some 
of them, DO doubt, drink intoxicant liquor 
But many "caste” Hindus also have that 
evil habit Sime of them eat beef But 
some "educated” "caste” Hiodus also do so 
e do Dot suggest that dnnking aud 
taking beef are to be encouraged What we 
say IS that as orthodox Hinduism requires 
the giving up of beef and liquor, both the 
so-called untouchables and the "educated” 
drinkers and beef eaters should be made to 
give up these hibita of theirs by orthodox 
Hindus , and if they do not give up these 
babit®, both should be prevented from 
eolenog the temples 

No Compulsion in Temple 
Entry Bills 

A difftrence of opinion has arisen 
between Mahatma Gandhi and Pandit 
Madan Mohan Malaviya as to the character 
of the Temple Entry Bills to be considered 
by the Legulatue Assembly Having read 
what both the parties have got to say, we are 
of the opinion that hlahatmaji is right, that 
the Bills are meant simply to remove a legal 
obstacle, that they would not involve any 
COmpoUioD, and that a legal obstacle can be 
removed only by legislation, not by 
persuasion alone Besides the removal of this 
legal obstacle by legislation everything ehe 
relating to temple cniiy should, of course, be 
accomplished by means of persuasion 
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Stipends for Study tn Germany 

It 13 mth pleasure and gratitude thit T7e 
publish the following circular, which we have 
received from Dr Fnnz Thierf elder, Hon 
Secretary, India Institute of Die Deutsche 
Akadcmie 

On behalf of India Institute of Die Deutsche 
Ahademie, we wish to announce that the following 
stipends in institutions of higher learning in 
Germany, will be available for Indian arholars 
(male or female) of outstanding ability, for the 
academic year of 1933 1934 

1 Berlin An Indian physician will have the 
opporiunity of securing practical training in 
6£ f/edwi/s HosjiUal t» Arlm He will be 
tnben as a volunteer Asajstaot. The candidate 
must be a graduate of a medical college (mb) 
with hospital experience in India. He will 
receive free board wiih the hospital staff 

2 Freihprg (‘^arony) One stipend at the 
J/imnj Giiirersifv of Freibtrg consisting of free 
tuition free lunch m the Student* Mess 
lllittagstisch in Mensa Academia) The stipend 
bolder will have the special opportunity of eccunng 
lodging including breaV fast and lupper for RSI GO 
(sixty marbs) pci month 

3 Hamhurg Ono stipend at the Umrernli/ 
of Hambury con«i"ting of free tuition and a 
pocket money of RM 30— 'thirty marls) per 
month The candidate Bill be given free private 
coaching in the German language. 

4 Hohenhtim (Wurtiemberg) One stipend 
at the Affnculliiral untr-rnUj of Ilohenhftm, 
consisting of free tuition and free lodging 

5 Jena One stipend sit the Vntrer»>tj of 
Jenn entitling the scholar to reeeirc free Tuition 
at the famous Gnirersify InHiiutt for Appficil 
0/ifirj and 1/icrosfOpy (Institute fur angewandle 
Optik und wisscnscbaftliehe TfiknisLopie) and a 
poclirt money of UM ^—(thirty marLs) pot 
month. Only the most highly qualitie‘1 students, 
possessing qualifications for ep^ializing in this 
iinncb of etude, ebonid aprlv 

'liiesc stipends are tenable nrovisionally for 
two academic eemesters only The first semester 
bi*gms early in Noveniber 1933 and the eeeond 
semester ends fn July 1931 
Applicants for these stipend* roust be grsduales 
of recopnircd Indian umversilios preferably 

scholar* posseetinc research cxperiince Applica 
lion* from non gra fuates wiff be p»m 

consideration only if they have reeogntzcil 
littrary or scientific schieTeroents to their credit. 
ItcT} applicant must possess good health and 
sujply at feast two reromRiemiaUont from 
proiiwsors or Indian puidic men atxint bu 
seltnUrship and character U i< dftirtd thnt 
opplintnt shoull More fair Inf'teMje of fW 
(trrmon faryuo^c, <u off ttcademif trork tn 
f»ermany w rnrricf on tAronyfc Vf tuniium of 

Orrman, 

No sj plication will be citen rontideralion, 
tmlow It is guaranteed for by some prominent 
ptofr**or or an oihcrwi*e well known Indian public 
roan that the apidieant is realty earnest about 
hi* appl cation and will certainly come to 
flrmany tWar" the 1st jof September l^H, if a 
•Upend 11 ofcrol to him 


It ts imperative that a stipend bolder should 
amve at Munich by the Ist of September and 
stay ID the city al fits oten eosi till the academic 
year begins in November, derofmt? these ueeks to 
intensiee study of the Otrman langttage in the 
German language courses for foreigners at the 
UoiTcrsity of JMunich, where he will be exempted 
from tuition fees It is however presupposed that 
an applicant for a stipend possesses working 
knowledge of German We are forced to take 
this measure because a student not having ade- 
quate knowledge of German, before beginning fais 
academic work fails to get the benefit of his 
attending the University and often loses six 
months’ time, 

We want to make it clear that apart from the 
stipend the stipend holder must be prepared to 
spend at least RM ICO,— per month for the neecs 
aary expenses not included lo the diderent 
stipends 

All applications should reach India Institute of 
Die Deutsche Akademie before the 15th of April 
19^ A special committee of experts will select 
the succesful candidates who will be promptly 
notified of the decision Selection of successful 
candidates will be determined solely by the acade 
mic qualifications of applicants Certificates and 
testimonials of applicants leill not be relumed 

AH applications should be direethj sent to the 
foUowiDg address 

Dr Fran? Tbierfelder, 
lion Sccrelarr, 

India iQstitnta of Die Deutsche Akademie, 
‘Maximdianeum,” 

ViinteA 

Germany 

North German Lloyd Company offers a rcduetion 
of 10 per cent on the tare for single tnp in 
cabin class or ««end class for the Indian students 
of the Deutsebo Akademie coming to Germany 
or returning to India from Germany provided 
they travel during the OfFaeo‘«on ’ te, from 
Fnrope during April to July and from Colombo 
from July to Jannary Detailed inforraation 
on this subject can be secured from the 
n piTsentnf JVC of North German IJomI at 
Colombo c o the ofRco of Hanseatic 'trading 
Company, Colombo, Ceylon 

e are glad In report to the public that the 
University of Konigsbfrg has created facilities for 
an Indian student who is willing to toach Hindi 
al the University Finec the University authorities 
want (he sill lent to take up bis work by tho 
1st of 3lBy inai the candidate bad to tio selected 
from tho Indian students already studying in 
Germany 

In co-operation with the Academy of Fmo Arts 
of 3Innich we siieceedol in granting faeilitim to 
an Indian sculptor, Mr budhir R. Khastgir of 
Dacca, who will bi^in his stiidiM st the Academy 
in April next. 

Mnmch, Germany, 
lehruary 1933. 

Report of the Commission of 
Enquiry on Iraffic in Women 
and Children in the East 

T?k* Ix^ague of Nations has just issued the 
wport of the Commission of Enquiry on 
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Traffic in Women and Children in the East. 
It contains 530 pages of the size of this 
Eeview, and a map showing the itinerary of 
the Coinmi«sion The official summary is 
appended below 


This cnijuiry, ivhich continues tho«e under- 
taken in Europe (indadiu? the Mediterranean 
Ea°m|, and in the tiro Americas, has also 
been helped by the generosity of the l\ew 
\ork. Bureau of Socid Hygiene, which has 
met the espen'c* 

The Commi’ ion which went to the Ea»t 
was composed of ^Ir Baeoom Johnson 
(United States), Chairman Mme. Alma 
SundquUt (Swwen), and M Ksrol Pindor 
Roland) The Coramiaaion left Europe id 
Octobw 1930 and returned in March, 1932^ 
after visiting Japan, China, Hong Kong, 
Macao, the Philippine Idind®, Indo*China, 
Netherlands East Indies Stmts Settlement^ 
the Federated and non fewerat^ Malay States, 
Sum, India, Ceylon, Persia, Iraq the temtonea 
of the Levant under French mandate and 
Phiestine 


The nneral part of the report, which has 
been drawn up by M. Pindor, studies the 
traffic, grouping the victims by races and 
CTamines the p<i«ition of kVe«tcrn women 
It shoHs that m the hliddle and Far £a«t 
women of ill fame are sought only by 
Me'tem men as opposed to the Near En«t, 
where they are sought aUo by the natives It 
then describes the po«ii on of Rushan women 
Ticiims of the international traffic m the Far 
L.i*t These a« esiles and refugees as a 
result of the events m Russia. Piut of these 
untortunaic women, deprived of every means 
ot livelihood, are lo«e id the lonely districts 
01 Junchuria, where, in eschange for their 
upkeep, they pracli-e prosttmiion 
More or less large numbers of Ch«ne«e 
victims of the traffic are to be found in aU 
*lff>tories of the lar Ea«t to the south 
ui thins and in the ^Iidlfe Ea«t as far 
we*l as India. The re 7 >ort studies the social 
^n ''twis that go to help the recruiting of 
, *** Clime«e women andgiics much infonnn 
**'' the Subterfuges used by the traffickers 
'”_I*r'ous I.a«lern ports 

I in Japanese women, and also 

me ebaneteri^tic aspects of the demanl for 
..*7^ "ffren m China and ouLide Cbmii ate 
stud ed m detiiL 

ilie women of the Philippine Llmds an I 
tne .\namito women m Indo-Chtna do not 
victims of the international 


^ere is a certain movement among Finmese 
Federatcil and non- 
IT. i V '' hordering Siam The 

reiHiii ehowa that it is po-vible to tpass the 


frontier between Siam and the Malays 'ocretly 
by leaving the tram before the frontier and 
crossing the jungle on foot. Cases of traffic 
ID 'Malay women are almost non-esistent 

Very few Hindu Persian, Arab or Jewish 
women arc victims of the international traffic. 

The report notes an unimportant movement 
of Afncan women towards A«ia. 

The report, after reviewing the various 
countries, submits considerations and sugges- 
tions (0 the Council of the League It insists 
on the necessity for international co-operation 
and SQ^ests the creation of central authorities 
m each country to receive information 
concerning the traffic in wxjmen and children 
and eschange this information with each 
other 

The enquires eropbwize the value for states 
to accede to the 1901 Agreement and the 
Conveniions of 1910 anil 19 ’1 They con'i ier 
that licensed hou'e* form the «urest market 
for iDternutional traffickers and their suppres- 
sion would make it possible to attack the 
evil at Its root 

The enquirers recommend colJshontioa 
between ibe authorities and mi *ions and 
private orgaDitotions. They couMler that the 
further epread of educntioo will help to 
strengthen the campaign ngain«t the traffic. 

The Council during it» «e «ion in January 
IfKW took note of the report of the Com- 
mission of Fnquiry and recommen fed the 
Commi ion for the Protection and M’elfare 
of Children and lioung People to rnake a 
careful <ludy of il and consider all the 
practical action it involvoil 

To obtain Hildttioml opmione and informa- 
tion the Advisory Commission should a'k 
the central authorities missions and private 
organizations to make written suggestions. 
Information relntinr- to international traffio 
m Indian women, which is happily almost 
non eaistetit, though within India the immoral 
traffic exists, is to be found on pages 82 S3 
of the Report For information about 
internal traffic relating to the traffic in India, 
the reader should read pagp» 329 375 Those 
who arc trying to fight the evil of prostitution 
should possess a copy of this Report, The 
pnee la lbs 


Ireafmenf of PoItUcal Prisoners 
ia Hmrood Jail 


Nsirpor, Feh. 22 

Ihe T^rt of the Committee appointed to mctiire 
iDl/s »Ue(Xd tlUrvatmtat of emt disobedirnre 
psooera in Amrapli Jail m April ]9J2 haa in-t 
b«n publulied Of the fire non-officia! members 
•””»^»ve signed the report with the Home 
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The report says that civil disobedrefice prwonpra 
were in a stale of mutiny on the 2lBt April 
and on the morning of 2'’nd April some of the 
prisoners were kept locked in their barracks and 
assaulted bv warders while others were not 
supplied food and water 

The report adds that the incident was a well 
planned campaign against civil disobedience 
prisoners with a view to subi tgate them 

It recommends that civil dsobedience prisoners 
should be treated in a different way from oMmary 
criminals.— Associated Press 
Similar committees of inquiry ought to 
be appointed to investigate similar complaints 
with regard to some jails in Bengal The 
Bengal Government’s omission to do so 
has not had the effect of allaying public 
suspicion 

Why Pofiftca! Prisoners are Nof 
Released 

At the close of the third so called Round 
Table Conference Sir Tej Bihndiir Sapru 
told the Secretar} of Slate that he (Sir Tej 
Bahadur) had never known m his thirty jears' 
experience as a public man so much 
bitterness, so much hostile feeling m Indian 
homos ns he had witnessed during the last 
few months He asked him appealingly 
to rcM«e his policv, “so taat jou may 
inspire a spirit of hopefulness in our countrj, 
so that people may feel that now the 
prospect biforo them is brighter and all the 
diMnist and the misapprehensions in the 
country may disappear, as your fog iwmI 
mist sometimes disappears here” Sir 
Manublni Mehta, an experienced adminis- 
tntor of Indian States who has n.,t taken 
ans part m the politics of British India, also 
told Sir Samuel Iloare 

oewk \V«aa. vs 

hltirrn«B< st the very core It is very well to 
iav thill the sitnatlnn « f the country has tmprovcil 
Afl 1 ran »ay *ir is in the wonl< o‘ Shsk^spesres 
Hamlet all la not well in the alato of Denmark 
ForadhlnK IS rotten in the Stale of In Ha There- 
fore my rffjtieai, a r, is pirc them wilh 
pood praee, pivr them wilh open haa la— pve 
th^ro frrtvbm and give it q iickly \» loop as 
thii* *pmi of nnre*! thu li 'Icmriia tins anhpathT 
to fjovrrnmi’ht ia b1Iowc» 1 tn remain tinrcmnlwl 
in Ilntish Ii lia we have a «ian 1 np menace. 
Therefore I appeal to you air to removo that 
peril by Ririnp aohl aali»fnetion to Ihe people; 
And I have to rrqieat you to do it aoon 
Tlieac nppenla called forth the following 
reply from Sir Stiiniiel Iloare 

Liist ni^bt Sir Tej Dihadur Saprn made an 


eloquent appeal for a chapter of renewed co 
openiUnn between every section of Indian opinion 
and ourselves Lord Chancellor let me say that 
there is nothing that I should desire more 
earnestly, mysLif I want to see no empty chairs 
at the Conference with the Joint Select Com- 
mittee I will give to the words Sir Tej Bahadur 
Sapru uttered last night tho full consideration 
that they demand He will not expect me this 
morning to give a definite answer either in the 
afGnnactve or in the negative, but I can assure 
him that I am fully conscious of the expressions 
of goodvdi of which we have had evidence m 
India Itself during the last few months and 
of which we have had many evidences during the 
course of our deliberations in this conferenca 
Sir Samuel spent many weeks in giving 
"full consideration” to Sir Tej Bahadur's words 
It was OQ the 13th February last that the 
result of this full consideration came to be 
known On tliat day in reply to a question 
asked by Mr Thomas Williams in the House 
of Commons Sir Samuel Hoare stated that 

Th-re could be no question of Mr Gandhi 
or other civil disobedience prwoners being released 
until the Oovernmcnl had coiviocing reasons 
to believe that their relensa would not bo followed 
by a revival of civil disobedience 
When this reply reached India, Sip Tcj 
B ahadur Sapru issued the following state- 
ment 

I read in today s reply Sir Samuel iloare pave 
in the House of Commons to a question put by 
Mr Thomas Williams about the release of 
Mahatma Gandhi and other political prisoner* 

It i» dijhcult for me to reconcile it with his 
speech nt the ls«t Tlomd Table Confrrcnca and 
more than that with his attitude as would appear 
from ihc last paragraph of that speech It is true 
he d d not civc a definite answer cither *fn the 
affirmative or negative to the nppcnl I made to 
him pihlclv n mv speech on ihn night of 
DeeemhcT 23 In’t But I would like to draw 
attention also to his statement that he did not 
want to sen empty chairs at the Conference with 
the Joint helert Oommillre 
I noUce similar appeiU have been made publicly 
by notaile public men in 1- igland hoih in 
Pari ami nt and m the press and yet there has 
Ijcei no Tcspon* at all 

Comjsnni. Bir Simiiel Iloare a present sfnfcmpnt 
with the aiatement male on Ivhalf of the Cioicrn 
ment in the liegslatire A«emhly a f w days ago 
it seems to me prob-il le that the diffi uliy is more 
at this end than the other One cannot nn ler 
stanl what exactly is meant by sajiiig that there 
can be no nn alien of Mahatma Gandhi or other 
civil diaobeilience orwoners biing rclet»eil until 
\h« Governme t had continc ng reasons to Vielipvo 
that tbclr release wouH not lie followed by a 
revival of civil <h<obe>< cnee M ho is t > furnish 
these ennvine ng reasons ? If the Oovemmeot feel 
the Mshsima will now or at any lime make a 
tceanialion of bis f»iih and furnish a sort of 
rwpni.ance for goml Ul avionr then I think the 
liovtmn cot arc not dvating with tho joliiical 
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pnVffij in » politirti in»nn« nn<1 ihry tre »pp|y- 
ns a ttinJir! cf ein loct to {tufclHt 

an-J hu fo-adjitoM •hic*« nn on*’ nnd»ntanl* 
iny'hins ol poli'Jpal can annty to 

fini. Wien ifl the iitnaiion of Slihatcu 
O •^hl an 1 othrr^. 

II>* Vrtis ctn tin* Oo*cmra<^t aTifd IQ k««T> 
irtodbi In virhoot tnt) anil 

ijnor*- np>nu)n in Indi*. and o*hcr 

onntrwT On th» one hnnd r "iirnuel IIo»»e 
Ctp*r»v i l In h n epnenh Ihi* ihii »e ahfwtd 

U!Iei"Tf a^KVi ol Inlun np*iiinn thil th»r« *aH 
an ofnyjfianiiy (nr l^ir hnlp an 1 ih» fjn»efnn»T»t 
B'Tiljd h^ip »n 1 on the cih»+ h» an I hit 

armM at D-fht are •hntfios out aft an-h oppnr 
tan 'ire bj the d-^nrahle iwk of (mi''innti<>n and 
reta«l or Inenptntf l> refl th' nr •• of time* 

I *mlf whnhrr «r HtniH ft ure t*!' **e 
no* ititjch pfvjnl re im the comm ©I thu 
potiTT alr»\lr etae^l lo th' work he hvt in btnl 
I'll* li not the way to cr»n*e a pr'jief aimoiphefe 
f 'r th* (J »*uwftm of proMema of h jh Import and 
far frai-hinsj eoo«erin»neM 
Sif»ty It cannot be the object of if * J(*j»«t*i 
vpwrfn<n*nl that a eon«liiniion whehlelenne 
hanm f«l oat. mn«t be reaerteil only for ohja 
©■"leemiire Bol Hciana or tho** «ho proln.* or 
P^rtvf In be fnenh of th« (jo»rrnm*nt ani 
»bo may he dL<hearfene>l by anr a "h eh may 
*t»a ehanre to the ptT>Rri"<«i»e rlemenie of •<W'<y 
I think the time ha« eome 1 ■d-e'l it hae loo:; 
ben orrrrlne *h»o ptibbe opinion piHirolefly 
wet aeetion of it whieh U ont omeeiol with th* 
Jl'oefee* ahonll a««ert l(•«lf ho«h h*re and la 
r'Sand and dentin I the repUeement of the 
^''Bt policy by a wuer and aaner policy —Free 


In reply to Sir Trj Bnlisdnr’n <i«<*etion, 
now long c.nn tlic Onvernment nfT ird to keep 
Mahatma Qiindhi In (loli>ntion nn<l ignofo 
ptiblic opinion in Indn, Fnglnnd and other 
cotinlriea’" Mr Gaya I’maad Singh baa 
answer i* So long ae 
Ti) Bahadnr baprii and hia confreres 
«ontimie their preaent policy" 
t ® answer is partly but not 
^ It ia correct to thia eitent 

T k , believes that the Indian 

' •’tals woaM not refiiee to co-operate with 
>10 the sente of working any constUnlmn 
*■’** frame for India, even if afong 
»'th the innngnmiion of that constitution 
ere wire in oiwrjition the rule of cxecntiac 
mcreimn in hen of the reign of law, so far 
Congreaa and the 
sdvocalr, or s.i.pcctr.l a, locates ol phyxicol 
niefif>*^^*'e therefore. Govern- 

ment s confidence that any conslitulion can bo 
» r«rtly based on the policy and 
attitude of the Indian Liberals, hut not solely 
on their attitude and policy There are others 


OD whose attUiide Go\crnment relics for the 
working of any constitution whatsoever 

Me wish (0 cTpIam more fiillv why wc 
consider Mr Singh’s answer onlv partly 
correct, Sir ^amiiel Iloare’s ‘response’ to 
SirTey Bihadurs appeal contained the words, 
"1 want to sec no empty chairs iit the Con- 
ference with the Joint Select Committee" 
A\ by did or doe* ana Indian p ditieian nn Jer- 
stand these word* to mean that Sir Simiiel 
wanted the chairs to be filled by Indian 
Congressmen or Indian Libcnls tn particular ’ 
If he and hi* Goscinmeni mill at any time 
wanted "co-operntion beltveen eserv section 
of Indian opinion and oiirsilvcs,” Mihatna 
Gandhi wonJd not base been thrown into 
prison after he had midi a frank offer of 
friendly co-oponti m to Lord U illmg 1 >n on 
hia return from the second *> till'd R'uul 
Tabic Confer'ntt The r«c nt offitul 
whuh trifd bv the sjippn««io 0 
of important parts of the Gandhi M ilimcdon 
corrcapniidance to throw the ri p iiisibility 
for his imprisonment on hi* sli ul Icrs has 
not stood the test of inticism, it has been 
found to be utterly une»nainL.iiig 

^ir Samuel Iloarc wants the “chairs’ to 
be fillt?*! by fontr Indian*— not necessarily 
by thone Indians who carry in >at wi ight with 
moat Indians I{e nod liu fi ivernini lit 
believe or pretend to believe that too ligure- 
hends who filled the “ch iiri*’’’ at the third ao- 
calied Knund Tnblc Conference were ns good 
rcpresenlstiica of India as, if not better re 
presenlatives than, Mahatma Gandhi As, on 
account of this odicial mentalilyr. Government 
lias coiisidrrcd itself lo bo in a position to 
do without the co-opemtion of the Congri as, 
which ta nd nittedly th' strongest, the ino*t 
infl leniial and the biggest org iiiiz ition m the 
country, why should it feel it essentially 
neccasary tn have thcco-opemtionof the fiidi m 
Liberals who do not approach Congress- 
men in numbers, iiilliiefici , sscrifi^ e and the 
like ? Tor filling the ch iir* nt the cotifi rence 
with the Joints lect Committee, O ivcrnment 

can pet any numb r of politic illy non detenpt 
(non liberal and non Congresswila) llin lu 
It dians, any number of M issnlmans mid any 
number of members of the depre-sed caste# 
The dtc liartls of Ttigland are rj iito capable 
of proclaiming to the world that all these 
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tncn ate truer and better represeatatives of 
India than Mahatma Gandhi, Pandit Madan 
Mohan Mahviya, Mr Siibhas Chandra Bose, 
Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, Mr <J M Sco 
Gupta, Sir Toj Bahadur Sapru, Mr Snniva«a 
Sastn and others 

Therefore, perhaps a more correct and 
complete answer to Sir Tpj Bahadur Sapni^s 
question than Mr Singh’s would bo 
‘^Government can afford to keep ^iKhatma 
Gandhi in detention and ignore public opinion 
in India, h ngWnd and other countries, so long 
as Government can find Liberals, Musalmans, 
‘untouchables,’ and political non desenpts 
to fill the chairs at the so-called conferences 
held under official auspices” 

Let U 9 explain why we think Government 
will not under pre«ent conditions lack men, 
Muslims for example, to fill the “chairs ” 

Political Auction 

At the London School of Economics and 
Political Science, Mr Mahomed Ah Jinnah 
is reported to have described the three 
Bound Table Conferences as a “trap” and 
the result of the Conferences as “ml ” Ho 
is further reported to have condemned 
Pederation as an “anti-democratie measure 
calculated to delay the establishment of 
tcspoii'jibihty ” 

Tht Leader’s comment on tliu is 
It IS clear that on the question of the coming 
reforms be is not nmonE the optimists Ue is even 
fmnU; sceptical llesctms to be the first prominent 
lloslcm leader to have assumed that atuiud^— 
and that adds piquancy to the siluMion The 
Moslem communaliats whom Mr Jinnah led are 
more than satisfi xl with the results of the London 
Co ference but he is disEruuiled Has be ceased 
to be tbeir leader 7 

Among the Musnlmans the communalists 
arc the more numerous and influential section 
AVc do not know ivhethor Mr Jinnah has 
ceased to be their leader But there continue to 
he some points of agreement between him mid 
them He and they both want residuary powers 
to be tested 111 the protinces He is openly 
and frmklj opposed to Federation with tbo 
states The communa\i«l Musalwaus also 
appe ir to be opposed to it, but they want to 
obnlnict It b> a flank mottmtrt At a recent 
conference of llieira tUej hate assumed a demo- 
cratic attitude and hat e practically demanded 


that the repccsentativea of the States in the 
Central Tedcral Legislature should be elected 
by the people of the States, or in other 
words, they should not be nominated by the 
Pnuces It 18 well known that the Pnnees 
want to remain autocrats, as they are at 
present, as far as they can , they do not want 
to democratize themselves and their adminis- 
trations British imperialists, in and outside 
the cabinet, rely on the help to be received 
from the Princes and the communahst 
Moslems for successfully fighting and stem- 
ming the tide of Indian Nationalism It is 
necessary for these British die-hards, therefore,, 
to humour both the Princes and the Moslems 
Therefore, if the Princes remain firm 
in their autocratic attitude and the Moslems 
also stick to their newly acquired deroocratio 
cry, British imperialists may have to choose- 
between the support of the two Perhaps 
a division or two may be brought to pass 
among the Princes themselves, as there are 
Hindus, Sikhs, and Moslems among them* 
The biggest Prince, the Nizam, is a Musalman. 
Already negotiations have been going on 
between him and the British Government 
about the rendition of Berar Whether any- 
thing else also is the subject of negotiation,. 
13 not known 

However, in the political auction the 
British Government’s favour will go to tlio- 
highest bidder — the party favoured may be 
that which pledges itself to pay the price of 
highest support to the British imperialists* 
Peihaps the bid of the Moslem communslvsts 
cunt the Moslem princes with the Nizam at 
their head may bo accepted 

The opuuon has already been quoted that 
“the Moslcin coiaraunahsts are more than 
satisfied with the results of the London 
Conference” A recent proof of that fact 
IS the following telegram relating to the views 
of so prominent a Moslem leader ns Sir 
hlahomcd Iqbal 

Dombay, Feb 22 
&r Mahomed Iqbak delfgalo to tbo Third Round 
Table Loiif-renee ntiimwl today by Qmtpverdc 
He elated that he wax completely eatwGed at tho 
aehieTcrarnl o{ the Tliird Round Table Confcrcnco- 
lie declared that the Itndsb atatcarocn who prUr 
cipaitd in tho Conference were Tiry fair nnndnl 
•lid ajmpathetie, particnlarlj S r bamuel Iloare. 
He added lhat mon. or Iw all the problem* haro 
feecQ settled n^arding the tvroinE constituuoo 
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EefemDe to the minorities he sa d Oiat one 
fact that clearly emerged was that a national out 
look could not be dereloped till the mmonties 
felt Uiat their interests wer^ safe-warded tinder 
new constitution He was also ^ad that I«rd 
\\illmgdon was at the helm of affairs, and under 
his guidance the oommuoal problem had reacted 
very farourably at the London deliberations —Free 
Press 


As the majority of Musalmans — perhaps 
all Musalmans, are more than satisfied tvith 
the promised "reforms,” the question may be 
asked, -why some of them took part in the 
Allahabad Unity Conference. The "why” 
may not be definitely known and canrtot, 
therefore, be dogmatically stated But it 
may be inferred from the turn which erents 
have taken 

The Hindu leaders at the Unity Confer 
encc agreed to the Mnslun communalist 
demands as far as they could, in order to 
secure Moslem support to the lodiaa Nation 
alist programme It was agreed that Siod 
ehoulu be separated, some safe-guards being 
provided for the Hindu miuontj aod a Muslim* 
Hindu Committee beiog appointed to find out 
trays and means for financing the new Sind 
province This was, of course, a mere paper 
agreement, as the leaders of the Uoitv Con- 
ference had no power to separate Sind from 
Bombay and do the other thin« necessary 
to implement the agreement Govemnmenl 
IS in a far better position — it can do things 
by its fiat. ^Vhen the Hindus had agre^ 
definitely to the separation of Siod, of course 
on some conditions, Government came loto 
the scene with a higher bid for Aloelem 
support — Sir Samuel Hoare declared that 
Sind would be separated — unconditionally, 
of course 1 


Sheikh Abdul "Majid Sindhi had prophetic 
lowers to know beforehand what would 
happen 

The Unity Conference at Allahabad had 
to give the Moslems 32 per ceit 
o the seats at the Central Lc^laturc 
, promise made by persons 

WHO had no power to deliver the goodsL 
bir bamucl Hoare made a higher bid for 
os em support. lie promised to give them 
hi the seats, and he has the 
Soodi So Moslem 
highest bidder, 

who can deliver the goods. ^ 


From these two solid unfragile facts it 
may not be unfair to infer that probably the 
Muslim communalists want to ascertain by 
hard bargaining to wbat extent the Hindus 
may i^rce to yield 07i paper, in order to 
obtain more from the Government in the 
form of substantial concession^ and prefer- 
ence 

It may be added here incidentally that 
Moslem communalist oppositic n to nomination 
of the States’ representatives in the Federal 
Legislature by the rulers of the States is 
prpsnmably due to the fact that most of the 
Princes are Hindus If the States’ repre- 
sentatives were to be elected, Moslem 
communalists would claim reservation of 
seats with weightage for their co-re!igioni»ts 
in the States, and that would create another 
Opportunity for bargaining and political 
auctioneenng 

'Publtc Opinion Should Assert Itself 

In the course of bis statement relating to 
Sir Samuel Hoare’s reply in the Commons 
on the i^estioD of Mahatma Gandhi a release, 
Sir Tej Hahadur Sapru observes 

I think the time has come when pubi o 
opinion panicnlatly that lecdon ot it which u 
Dol cmnected witn the Congress, should usere 
luAt both here and in Eigland and denacid 
the replacement of the present pol cy by a wiser 
and saner policy 

Here Sir Tej Bahadur, speaks of that 
section of public opiuiou which is not 
connected with the Congress Perhaps it 
Would be more correct to say, "those sections 
of public opinion which are not connected 
with the Congress ” These sections of public 
opmion are those of the Indian Liberals, tlie 
Indian political non desenpts, the Moslem 
Indians and some groups of the Hindu 
depressed castes These sections of public 
opinion have to bo thoroughly Nationalized 
before public opinion can assert itself For, 
by the process of political auctioneering, 
many can be bought off whose opinions may 
be represented or misrepresented as pnbhc 
opinion 

And even when public opinion as a whole 
has been Nationalized by thoroogbly purging 
it of Its sectionalism, it must assert itself not 
only verbally but actnally also 
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lor jc'ir< 5 , Indim ptibUc men lii\e gcnc- 

h'id justice and logic on thoir side 
Tlinr arguments could not be rcCiitcd bj 
tlieir Ilritisli opponents Hut m {wlitics 
It IS not the logic of bonks winch wins the 
day but the logic of fict« It o\or the 
leaders of all sections of Indians can jointly 
confront the Ilntish people with the logic 
of facts, then Imliati freedom Mill be won 
The great obstncle to such joint endeaamir 
IS the existence of so many groups and indivi- 
duals who can be bought off by the highest 
bidder 

Tor a quarter of a century or so, tho 
present writer has occasion Oly by writing 
and speech tried to meet nil objections to 
self rule in India He thinks he has refuted, 
on paper and orally, all objections that he 
beard. or rend of nr could think of, except 
one And that objection is, If Indians aro 
fit for self rule, why are they not self ruling ? 

It IS fnr all sections of Indian public opinion 
to supply the answer 

Guaranfee of Non-reviual of Civlt 
Disobedience 

GoNcrnment want a guarantee of non 
revival of ci\il disobedience before Mahatma 
Gandhi and other political prisoners can be 
released As we have not taken part in tho 
civil disobedience movement, it is not for us 
to sav whether such a giarantoe cm be given, 
and if 80, under whit circumstances it can be 
done Bat some facts arc obviously not 
unknown to Government Many leading 
Congressmen and others who are "privates” 
have obtained release after serving their full 
term They have not started civil disobc 
dience again That may show which way 
the wind blows Certain other facts may 
also be stated Public men of the Congress 
school started civil disobedience because they 
did not find the political status and constitu- 
tion of India satisfactory So it stands to 
reason that, if the coming constitution be to 
their liking, they will not start cml dis 
obedience or have recourse to any other kind 
of direct action to gam their object. But 
as nobody outside the highest Government 
circles knows what the Indian constitutioa 
VB going to be, it is unreasonable to expect 


Congressmen to nay beforehand what ihoy 
will or will not do in futim, in iguormco 
o( what IS going to happen It tics with 
SirSjniiiel Iloarc and liis Got ernmont them- 
selves to prevent or obviate the revival of 
civil disobedience or any other kind of 
direct action The minuntim demands of 
tho Congress are well known Government 
can easily ensure the non revival of civil 
disobedience by meeting these di mauds If 
any bargaining nr negotiations bo necessary, 
Mnhaltna Gandhi and his coUengucs may bo 
set free in order that they may confer among 
themselves and negotiate with the Govern- 
ment. They Will not and cannot run away 
Government can, if necessary, easily again 
deprive (hem of their freedom without charge 
or tnnl But if tho object be to hiimilialo them 
and make them eat the humble pie, that 
object will not be, ought not to be, gamed 
They are not cnmmals but honourable 
opponents and should bo treated ns such It 
would be far better to try to keep Mahatma 
Onndlu in jail (ill his dying day tlian to try 
to make him recant. lie will not recant 
But supposing the impossible bappened and 
lie recanted, it would be uiiwiso to preau no 
that in him was exhausted tho political 
potentiality of India. 

Financial Safe-guards 

“( sm toM on aithonty ao that I cannot 

f .nocc it, that under prew ire fro n tbo C ty the 
l,ffeminent la proposing eithpr entirely to reserve 
tctleral t nance or bo to hedge m wbsc they call 
respons b lily by conditions that it will mean 
DOihin,; T&is I am convmced will be fatal to 
the ConferencL, and lO the rmancial connection 
between Dn a n and Ind % If Indian co iititti 
I onal progress is wrecktsi on the oppos non of 
G •yw.'i vv wdl «. <&( vtl 

disastrous to the C ty m the loig run We ha»e 
one evil legacy iti the aftermath of the Lancashire 
demand for the cotton excise, which damned hscfll 
relations b tween the t so couatrus for a genera 
tion we do not want another —Sir Stanley Reed 
The truth s mply is that safe-guards are 
dangerous and prorocatire When they are needed, 
they fail Their presence destroys the possibility 
o! conciliation and good feeli g —Professor A B 
keith f 

Caste, UnXouchabtUfy, and 
Vamashrama 

The existence or non existence of any 
counechon between caste and untouchability 
has been discussed In our view, an essential 
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feature of the caste spirit is escltuive- 
ness Another essential feature 13 the conscious 
ness that one’s own caste 13 superior (and 
m some cases, inferior) to some other 
caste Perhaps this feeling of supenont^ 
and infcnonty existed when the mjth 
ongioated that the Brahmins sprang 
from the month of Brahma and the Sudras 
from his feeL This feeling has found its 
worst manifestation in antouchabihtj Hence 
in our opinion there 13 a connection between 
caste and untouchabilitj 

We have no quarrel with Varnruhraim, 
as the thing doca not exist at present We 
do not want to fight with dreams, fictions or 
shadows. There 13 no man or collection of men 
with snlBcient impartiality and sufCctentkaow 
ledge 0 ! the inner qualities and occupations of 
others, changing from tnn" to time, to be able 
to classify them periodically according to tbcir 
changing gitna^ (qualities) and karntaa 
(occupations). And even if there were, bow 
mil that man or collection of men make 
others obey his or its authority ? 


PotUteal Bearings of UnfoachabllUy 
Untoacfaability has induced a cringing 
servile, obsequious mentality in those who 
bare been its victims for generations Those 
“*15 socully obsequious can seldom be 
poWically stalwart and full of the spint of 
in c^ndence The depressed castes have 
a to bow down to so many other castes for 
t^^u***^*** figuratively, 

forgotten the erect posture You 
°° sturdy nation of self- 

citircna with people millions of 
crawl >7' enjoined perpetually to 

the IkJj those on the other end of 

colvea social tyrants arc them 

kotow to superior might 
O’er thcip respecting Indians, what- 

birth and^*^ '^**^ 1 .’ interested in the 

our mid,* of political sturdiness m 

destroT nnf ° 1 ^ their level best to 

27th of ‘^‘od at Bristol on the 

huudred volL 7"' 1833 It will be a 
„ that date on tha 27th 


September next In order to celebrate the 
centenary of the death of the inaugurator 
of the modern ago m India in an appropriate 
maonera preliminary meeting was held under 
the prcsidcutship of Rabindranath Tagore m 
the Calcutta University Senate House on the 
18th February last At that meeting a compre 
kcnsisc General Committee, consisting of 
oIBce-bearers and members chosen from all 
religious communities, was appointed The 
first two resolutions, with the names of their 
proposers, seconders and supporters, are 
printed below 


t'rasT Resoldtiov 

Reaolccl that this meeting of tbs citizens of 
Calcatta, coasened fcic the puTpose ot making 
neccssirf arrange n^nts for tbs cclebrai on of ths 
ccnteair; of the death ot Biji Fsm Slobnn Roy, 
oiTcrs Its hoina.s lo the memory of the Raja, who 
herald'd a new epoch n (his country and 
was the frtt aniont, (he nation bu Ideis of 
nodcra Ind a ai d c^f s ipon all acelio s of tbs 
people ot tb » country lo co-operate m making 
the celebrat on a su css 

FropottJ bj—Utt 11 ebr ess the Dowager Ziabaranl 
fiaeharu Dcri of ^liyurbhaol 
Stetihldhi ^ r Hassau '•uhrawardy 
Sipporitdij >Ir Ilir dranstb Duca RghlRw 
ifitbop PakcDham Walsb Mr knahnakuinar 


SECO’fO Rlsolotiow 

fZssofred that this mectinii, is of op oion that 
ateps ahould be tal n to ctlcbtate the centenary 
of tbo death of the Raja in a fitting manner tn 
Calcutta and other places m Bengal and tor 
this porposo a General Oommiitee consistin'* of 
ladies and gentlemen whose names appear in 
Appendix V be formed with power to add lo 
their number rcprweniatires from d IT rent 
districts in the rrotinco being co-opted later on 
for an all Ltcniral celebration 
I’ropoafl hj — rbe Uon Sir Justice Slanmathanatb 
Blukeni 

SeeoadiH b j—Vr Pramathanath Banerjea 
bijporhd bj—iit D 0 Ghosh Dr D S Slaitnu 
By the third Resolution it was resolved 


. II India Cclebrat 01 

/Voposef fey— f* r C \ Raman 
£bC9a(feif fey— Dr D R Khandarkar 
Supported oy— Princ pal Rajani Ranta Ouha. 


"Harijan' 

We cordially welcome into the ranks of 
Indian journals Jlanjnn, the organ of the 
Servants of Untouchables Society Th 
issue bears on its front page the 
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free rendering by Rabmdrimth Tngorc of 
Sit^ciidranatb Datta’s poem “Scavenger * 

The Ci.LWt'En 

Why do they shun jour touch, my friend, nml 
call you unclean 

W’hom cleanliness follows at every step mnkini; 
the earth and wt sweet for our dwellmg tmd 
ever luring us back from return to the wil 1 ? 

You help u«, like n mother her child, into 
frcshne“«, and uphold the truth, that di»gust 
IS neaer for man 

The holy stream o! jour ministry caniea 
pollutions away and eaer remains pure 

Once Lord Shna bad eared the world from n 
deluge of poison by taking it him«elf. 

And you save it every day from filth with the 
same divine sufferance. 

Come friend, come my hero give us coumgo 
to «erve man even while bearing the brand 
of lo.fatn\ (cam. hun 

Satyendranath Datta's original Bengali 

poem runs thug — 

?f^frT STT sltnft , 

gftt mi 

sifttlr 5r>ti ^ 

%?r gfh 

wiK mfi? fiif €5{^ mnV ,— 

> ’rrg 1 gfhi «t^T ?)■ mcfl 1 

^ afh I 

•^%'T , 

’tm gfn ! gfh ffXn 1 

«pt tifTfi 513 
5fU=?t alTSIplT I 

Vested Interests in the Army 
Ike Sind obserier writes 
“When a North India man, specially a 
Panjabi Muslim or Sikh or Jat, says id the 
Legislative Assembly that the efficiency of Ibe 
army should not be tampered with , that it 
should be recruited from the best fields (which 
are only the Panjab the N W F P and 
parts of U P and Nepal) and that nil the 
other inhabitants of India are non martial 
races from whom it is dangerous to recruit 
soldiers, take him as not speaking from 
disinterested motives We do not say that 
tho«e tracts do not produce capable sold ers that 
are a strong shield of defence , but the«e tracts 
are not the only places where good aoldiera can 


be found India can produce plcnlj of such 
iB«it from the south anil the cist ns much as 
from the north nnd wc«t, if only British military 
poiic) has not been to recruit from the most 
Ignorant anil illiterate classes untouched by 
political sentiments. But now tho lime has 
come to ivlcnil the field of recruitment m view 
ol the fact tlint under Swaraj every provineo 
must have tho jindo and the honour m contra 
butmg for the dettneo of the motherland 

‘If jou elosQ down recruitment for half a 
century from now m tho Punjab you will find 
that the people there nro as bad for military 
purposes flt tho end of that period os any Bania 
of tho south ’ 

Commenting on the pecuniary aspect of 
recruiting soldiers from only a fetv tracts, the 
Karachi paper sajs 

“The Panjibis arc quite inlercstetl parlies The 
Panjib has become rich during the last tbreo 
or four decades on account of the crorcs of 
rupees “pent m that province everj jcur by 
concentration of nrinies Every class or cotnmu* 
nity caters to army requirements m numerous 
ways nnd thus eirns laoncj The Panjabi 
soldiers living out*iile their pros nee do also send 
homo scvml lakhs of rupees every month 
Thousands of fnmiins m the Panjib have thus 
a stake in the nrmy ju t os British families 
have m India. It is ihis very heavy economic 
interest (including the grant of lands to retired 
ond drtabled sepoys und »on-comtnis*ioned nnd 
commHsioncd otficers) that makes tho Panjabi 
8isb,Muslim and Jut look with jealousy upon 
any attempt to widen the held of army 
lectwitment.” 

While all provinces of India, particularly 
the “non-martial" province*, contribute to the 
revenues winch maintain the army and for- 
merly contributed soldiers also, why should 
only a few regions derive pecuniary advan- 
tage from recruiting arrangements ? 

Even in times past, physique being equal, 
the soldier with brams was a greater asset 
than his brainless brother In modern times, 
iDtellcct playo a greater part in winning battles 
than formerly 

The Panjabi has not, at any rate, claimed 
up to now thit he 18 matchless m brain power as 
compared with the people of the other provinces 
of Indio. Ciptun Lolchand a Panjabi of 
military tradition had the fairness to admit 
that at the Dehra Dun militiry college ‘non 
martial’ students are doing as well as any 
other* ( 

But this sort of praise, while it does credit 
to the speaker, cannot be a eubstitule for 
jQStice Fine words butter no parsnips 
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Of the 15 candidate? declared 6iJcce«sfuI this 
year at the competitive csamination held in 
October last for adrai sion to the Dchra Dun 
niilitaiy collepc, only some four seem to 
belong to 'non marliaV communities And 
all the 1» non comDug«ioncd Indim soldiers 
nominated for admission there bv the Com- 
mander m-thief belong to “martial ’ commu- 
nities, of coarse So, ihoiigb the commumhes 
styled “non martnl ’ vastly outoomber 
those classed as “martial/’ only 4 students 
have been drawn from tbc former against 26 
from tbc latter * 

At the 11th Andhra Students’ Conference 
• resolution was p 38 «cd demanding recruit- 
ment of soldiers from Andhra-desa So \ndhra 
students will be interested in the news that 
Jfr Tottenham announceil that out of four 
•ftiUery bnsaJea forming part of nn In t rnised 
oiTMion one will b* alloltwl to the M* lra«i« 
Tost IS a small merer, though it is tie Mi Iras 
wi Beogal armies of oU that conquctcl largo 
protiBccs of India for the Bnd h wiihout heavy 
sruilery bat by strcnglh of ban I 

Thcrowasa time when men from East 
Btngsl were among the best attillcryrocD m 
13nti«h Indian ato) And for that 
wry reason they were afterwards cicludcd 
Item the artillery 


Medical Council Bill 

Y has been condemned by the 

~ “cdical profession on various grounds 
. ° t objection? to it will be understood 

the speeches of Jlr HamakrishDa 
W* Kn*bnamachari in the Assem- 

^'7 ilrllcdaisaid 


AnJhts^ plsMil tho medical gnlnites in 
the t .L_. "pi IlangfKtn Universitie? and 
Po« (iot. ”i^**^*, Ind a in an inferior 

cariM LiccnlaU'S and Apotbc 

r">'n«Bi ® *■ DtOaw nn J other 

Indiari ITb *^* *”*^ the products of 

eave^i,, >” rfficienL 'itt the BJl 
comDler rwgTiil on to the inferior ty 

The cry ng nccil wa? a 
’""renit -c, gni luutes of certain 

cal ^ protect tlio iniercil? o! tho 

R«lJ, !*/ hnff tho I icent ate" 

placed in *“See«ie(l the licentiate? being 
^ ler ‘‘Ptrnlc schedule in an All In 1» 
the Pm 1 1 privileges an 1 immunitie? 

P'trpoMs "?* •nrluJr’l fw the 

As for ^ lr''«rnatioi«vl Tteogm 

wr graluites, they should rwMrt 


fHl reciprocity and not the one given In the 
Ihll (o entisfy tho General Medical Council 
The Licent ales also should bo represented on 
Ihe Council If iho Government accepted these 
changes he was for the Select Committee, 
otherwise not. 

Mr Rcddi’g meution of (he medical 
graduates of the Andhra University reminds 
as of tho resolution passed at the 11th 
\ndlira Students' Conference on this subject 
and of our recent visit to the Medical College 
at Vizagapatam M'c were very favourably im- 
pressed with all that we saw and heard 
there 

Raja Knshnamachari said 

lie was not earned away by clamour for 
intcmatonal status and a«ked the House not 
to accept (he B II in its present form until the 
self respect of In ha abroad was secunxL He 
quoteil Doctor \n Iren M alter who in bis 
address to ihe Lc gue of ^nton» had «ail that 
contnental loctorv however qudfied they 
might he were not comjietent to jraitiso in tho 
tropical countnei until they hnl eulCiient tram 
mg there. Jn tho light of that eb«ervation 
delusion of Indian Li'^ntiatc* wio were bred 
aod trained in tho Tropic? was uiiiu*tfiel It 
had been (he ezperienit of India that foreign 
doctors were costly and not easily nppnachablo 
for tho poor publ c. The In han legisUturea 
were helpless m llo hand? of the burenueracy 
who had a majority over the head of the leleetwl 
repre«eot.itivcs Concluding ho thought it was 
not very d hlcult to make provision to laelulo 
the States in the scope of the BiU 

Appreciation of Rabindranath Before 
His Winning ihe Nobel Prise 

The following sentence occurs in 
Mr K C Sen's article on “The Religion of 
Man" m tho Febniary (1933) number of The 
CalcuUa Rexteio 

'Dr Tagore was not much thought of in hi? 
own country until the bolicl Pnzo wa? received 
by him ’ 

This IS not true Rabindranath Tagore 
received the biobcl Prize in Noa ember lOl"? 
He completed hi? fiftieth year about two 
years before hts receipt of that prize The 
occasion of his fiftieth birthday was celebrated 
with great enthusiasm and relat We 
qnotc a paragraph from the description of tho 
Calcutta celebration m The Moiern licitew 
for February, 1912, pages 229 30 

“In tho current year of tho Bengali era 
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Kabmdranatb Tagore has comi Icted the fiftieth 
year of his life The occasion has been seized 
by Bengal to do honour to her greatest 
litterateur On tho 28th of Tanuary la*t under 
the auspices ol the Bangiya Sahitja PoT»«‘h*vt» 
Bengal 6 most repre«ontativo litenrj society, 
a meeting was held for the purpo«o m the 
Calcutta Town Hall It was one or tho mo**! 
representative crowded and enthusiastic gather 
^nga that have ever filled that histone hall 
From childhood to old age, all ages and both 
sexes were represented there Representatives 
of culture and high birth and wealth met there 
to do honour to the poet High spirituality was 
there 'cience and indu'try were there 
philosophy and foren'ic ahilitj poetry and tho 
ancient learning of the land were there 
liteinture had her many votaries there and the 
goddesses of music and painting had «ent there 
some of her foremost worshippers ISor was 
statesmanship left unrepresented The mothers 
and daughters of the race did not lag behind 
And there mustered strong in their thousands 
the youth of Bengal her ri«ing hope, with 
enthusiasm writ large on their sliuimg fore 
beads' 

There was another reception given to the 
Poet at the hall of the Qangiya Sahitya 
Poiishet, vsherc the late Hon’blc JusUcc Str 
Q-ooroo Dass Bancrji read a poem composed 
by himself in honour of Rabindranath On the 
occasion of this 60th birthday celebration 
a local firm of photographers, Messrs Hop 
Sing and Co prepared a photographic study 
containing the portraits of Shakespeare, 
Goethe, Tolstoy, Victor Hugo, Robert Burns, 
AValt "VV hitman, and Rabindranath Tagore, at 
the bottom of which was inscribed the late 
poet Satyendranath Datta’s couplet, addressed 
to Rabindranath 

»fHT 5tlint , 

WlPl tPlT, 1” 

‘IVe are proud of you in tho assembly of 
world poets 

Today the Bengali is the king of songs, 
the Bengali is not a dwarf 

This photographic group was reproduced 
in JPrabasi for Sravan, 1320 B E 

All this will show that what detractors 
of Rabindranath’s countrymen may say is, 
not that be was not much thought of in his 
own country until he received the Robel 
Prize, but that in their {the detractors’) 
opinion he was thought too much of by his 

„ » countrymen 


Railway Budge! 

Sir Joseph Bhore and Sir Russell Guthno 
havo made speeches in tho Legislative 
Assembly and the Council of State respective* 
1} in presenting the Railway Budget, from 
all which the facts emerge that the final 
figures for 1931-32 show a deficit of 9h 
crorcs, the rev iscd estimates for 1932-33 show 
ft deficit of 9*8 crorcs, and the anticipated 
deficit for 1933-34 is 7 7 crorcs But anU- 
cipations often proi e false, nud hence the 
deficit for 1033-34 may be larger, as 
the deficit according to the rcMsed 
estimates for 1932 33 exceeds the 
anticipated deficit by about l*i crores The 
reason for this increased deficit is that the 
enhanced fares and freights did not bring 
in the additional income which tho Railway 
member had expected 

The railways havo all along been under 
European management and control Lscept 
for the last few months, which cannot make 
any difference, the Railway Member of tho 
Government of India has always been a 
European and tho Railway Board has been 
maoned by Europeans The other high posts 
arc almost a monopoly of Europeans Some- 
what lower down in the grades of office, the 
great preponderance of European and Anglo- 
Indian officers IS conspicuous Hcnco Euro- 
pean and Anglo Indian efficiency in Indian 
railway managemont is a myth, an exploded 
myth, if you like That being the case, 
Indians ought to have a chance to prove what 
they are capable of Even if Europeans had 
proved efficient lu managing Indian railways, 
the right of Indians to manage them lu their 
own country could not have been forfeited 
There has been all along excessive expen- 
diture in railway construction in India, thus 
invoRing much waste The administration 
has been throughout top heavy in expenditure 
And ns in British ruled India retrenchment 
has always meant the discharge of some 
subordinate employees for tho most part, 
each fresh measure of retrenchment has per 
haps added to the top heaviness of railway 
management This state of things requires 
a thorough change Retrenchment should be 
earned out more at the top than at the 
bottom 
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Instead of increasing the third class 
fares, the railway bo'scs ought to ha\c done 
their best to add to the convenience and 
comforts of the third class passenger*, as 
they are the really paving customers The 
treatment received bj third cla's passengers 
13 notonoos Mr Joshi has pointed out that 
every third class seat cost Rs 206 and earned 
Rs. 241, whereas every first claes seat cost 
Rs 4000 but earned only Es 500 In spite 
of these facts, the railway management 
provides one first class seat for every twelve 
first class passengers as against one third 
class seat for so many as 400 third class 
passenger* The insanitary and crowded 
condition of the third class carnages 
with their narrow benches rei^uires no 
descnption 

The fact that it is cheaper for Bombay 
to bring coal from South Africa by steamer 
than to get it from Bengal by railway shows 
how the railways promote the cause of Indian 
industries In fact Indian railway policy 
has been concerned more with promoting the 
export from India of raw materials for Bntisb 
and other manufactoiers and the distribution 
of their manufactures all over India than 
with tho development of Indian industnes 
For all these reasons even commereial 
lines in India either do not earn any profits 
at all danog long periods or cam very small 
dividend* And it is out of the (juestion for 
strategic lines to be paying 

Bengal Deficit Budget 

The revised estimates of Bengal’s receipts 
and expenditure for 193*’ 33 are receipts 
Rs- 9,4 o^ 7,000 , expenditure Bs 10,83,06,000 , 
deficit R- 137,49,000 The estimated figures 
for 1933-34 are receipts Bs. 9,4837300 . 
expenditure Rs, 113234,000 , deficit K« 
13337.000 So the deficit in 1933 34 » 
going to be larger than in 1932-33 

Mr JAM oodhead, the 1 inance Member, 
regretted that it was more than unfortunate 
that, when the revenue position demanded 
every economy to be made, the promoters of 
anarchy should have involved the province 
in additional expenditure amounting to 
Bs. I 2214 lahhs during the last three years It 
certainly is unfortunate and to be regretted. 


But why was the financial condition of Bengal 
unsatisfactory when there were no "promoters 
of anarchy’’ High officers of Government 
arc expected to explain why there is any 
“anarchy” at nil under an enlightened system 
of a dminis tration There may be direct pro- 
motion of anarchy as well as lodaect and 
nnintentional promotion of anarchy Both 
should be dealt with and put nn end to 

Mr M oodhead s budget speech holds out 
the hope of Bengal getting at least some 
portion from the revenue from jute And 
perhaps she may get an ap^ieciable amoun 
from the income tax collected from her in 
habitants These are good so far as they go 
But It can never be an equitable arrangement 
which results 10 the most populcus province 
m India getting a smaller amount for her 
administration than any other major province 
For the sake of comparison, some 
for Bombay nnd Bengal for the year 1933 34 
are given below 

Pronnee Btevplt E/ptndiitirt 

B«D^ 5012^050 Rs 9 498^000 Ea 
Boi^y 2*»309.7 r» 148600C0O K« IJ^IOOOOO 

IVitb regard to the Bombay budget The 
Sertanl of India rightly complains that 
“Bombay budgets have for so long been a 
senes of deficit budgets that the man in the 
street has ceased to look for any provision in 
them for the development of nation building 
activities’ If that is the complaint when 
a provincial administrnbon can spend 
15 crorcs of rupees for a province which 
contains a population of 22 millions, how 
much greater and how much more justifiable 
must tho complaint be in a province of 50 
million inhabitants which can spend only 
11 crores of rupee*, partly by be^ng or 
borrowing ? 

And it 13 not that this province, Bengal, 
IS a poor source of revenue The following 
paragraph is taken from the Eeport of the 
Bengal Eetrenchment Committee, published 
by ^e Government of Bengal 

‘'The total revenues of the Government of 
India in the same year 19‘’1 amounted 
to Ks 64,5'* 60,000 of which Bengal contributed 
no than Rs 23,11 98,000 Its unfortunate 

posit on therefore was due not to the natural 
poverty of the province but solely to the 
method of allocating the total revenues 
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between tlio provinces nnil the Centnl Govern 
ment The difficulties of ibo Go\emment of 
Bens'll were enhanced bj the fact that the 
sources of revenue ns'isnecl to it were inelastic 
an I save little prospect of cvpineion in the 
near future 

In jeirs subsequent to 1921-22 also ibc 
Government of India hi\e continued to take 
verj much more from Rcnjil than from am 
other single province The Governor of 
Bengal said m liis last St Andrews Dinner 
speech that Bengal was on the down grade 
No wonder 

It has been said that BengaVa poor 
provincial financial position is due to the 
Permanent Settlement, -which has made her 
Land Rcicnue comparatively small and 
inelastic Assuming, without admitting, that 
that IS the solo or mam cause of Bengal’s 
provincial pecuniary difficulties, raaj not one 
ask whether it is good logic to saj ‘The 
financial position of this province is pre 
carious and weak let us, therefore, take the 
largest amount from it for all-Indw 
purposes’ ? 

Kashmir and A(war Affairs 

The impression widely nrev ails that there 
is misrule in numerous Indian States The 
turn which affairs have taken in Kashmir and 
Alwar gives nso to the questions I Whether 
there is misrule only in some States ruled by 
Hindu Princes , 2 Whether m those States 
only the Musalman subjects who are 
oppressed , 3 Whether it is in order 
for these ^loslcm subjects to attack 
the persons and property of their Hindu 
fellow subjects , and, 4 Whether the impres- 
sion that rebellion and certain reforms or 
changes in Indian States are concoautaats 
13 justifiable or beneficial 

Berar 

Ncgoliations are going on with the Nizam 
in relation to Berar Land is transferable 
property , but, in these post slavery and 
anti slavery dav®, men are not. That a former 
Nizam had tn Give CuTzon Berar in exchange 
for a G C B without even ascertaining the 
opinion of the Berans, cannot make their 
re-transfer without their consent justifiable. 


It has been said, no doubt, that they would 
be allowed an opportunity to express their 
opinion But how and when ? And would that 
opinion be respected, if it ran counter to 
that of the powers that be ? 

The Berans want a separate autonomous 
province of their own in order that, it is 
Slid, all the revenue obtained from Berar 
rniy bo spent in and on it instead of a 
portion being, as at present, spent to meet 
the deficits of some poor C P districts The 
Nizatn 13 not known to be so democratically 
inclined ns to make Bcrnr an autonomous 
province with democratic institutions The 
chances are that, a3 in the territory now 
under his rule, so in Berar, jf it came under 
Ills rule, there would be autocracy with the 
fat jobs going to his Moslem subjects, who 
are *1 small minority, and Moslem outsiders 

As for all the Berar rcvcovtcs being spent 
in and for Berar, there is no question of its 
propriety But the question is, will the salar- 
ies of n Governor, Lzccutivo Councillors, 
Ministers, Sccretnrnt, Director of Public 
Instruction, Inspector General of Police, etc, 
leaving aside the capital expenditure on new 
biiddiogs— will those salaries leave more 
money to be spent on the Berar districts than 
now ? 


Deprovincializafion 

In Bengal there arc some schools and 
colleges which are entirely managed and, 
where necessary, financed by the Govern 
meat Education Department A desire has 
been expressed to place these under private 
committees of management — perhaps to 
abolish some of them, to reduce the expendi 
ture on these Government institutions, and 
with the money thus saved improve the 
condition of the private and aided institu- 
tions This in briw is known in Bengal as 
deprovinciahzation 

This formed the mam subject of discuss 
ion at a public raectiog held in Albert 
Hall under the auspices of the All Bengal 
College and University Teachers’ Association, 
presided over by Sj Ramananda Cbatterjce. 
Adianee writes 

At the public meeting presided over by 
Sj Ramananda Chatterjee, a point of great 
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importance was raised What he snggcated 
was that any guarantee that the funds relea ed 
hy the deprOrinciahzation of Goremnicnt Arts 
College would be utilized in bettering the 
prospects of colleges and in nothin® el e would 
be worthless, constitutionally “peaLing Know 
mg aa we do the unanimity of non official 
opinion on this subject, Sj Chatterjee’s fears 
appear to bo exaggerated If the 
Finance Department in the future prefer to 
execute a lolle face^ it will re t with the 
public opinion of the country to allow it to 
03 ®o In any case, il a promise is considered 
to be a m'rc prOrai'C, subject to the exigencies 
of the Budget, the whole of the educational 
^nt may for a term of years be incorporated 
m a statute, or there may be *txtutory prohtbi 
tion of the diversion of funds at present bemg 
«peat on education to any other purpose la 
the future. Incidentally, Mr ChattTjees fears 
are symptomatic of the tni«t that the people 
repose in Government promise*” 

We should be ver^ glad indeed if our 
fears proved to be not only exaggerated but 
even wholly unfounded 

Kon-ofTicial opinioo may be noaoimous 
on this point Hut under the present regime 
even unanimous non official opinion is not 
generally effective so far as the Legislatnre 
and Evecntive of Bengal are concerned We 
are not very optimistic abont the prospect 
of Swanj in the immediate or near future 
\nd, therefore, whatea er may be the degree 
of unanimity of publie opinion on the subject, 
one cannot be sure of the enactment of a 
statute of the hind suggested by Adtance 
When tie annual grant to the Dacca Uoiver- 
Bity was made statutory, because it was 
ineant particularly for the encouragement 
of higher education among Musalmaos— 
which 13 certainly a Vorthy object, au 
endeavour was made to make th** annual 
gmnt to the Calcutta University similarly 
stotutorv But the attempt faded If the 
advocates oL^deproviocialization try to get 
s law passed, providing that the savings eSecled 
thereby should be spent substantially on the 
police and jails and the balance spent mostly 
on Islamic Intermediate Colleges, M drasa, 
and Mahtabs, leaving something for non- 
communal institutions, their efforts would 
have a greater chance of success 

China and Japan 

Japan u a comparatively small country 
denselv inhabited by a growing popnlation 


Japan want# elbow room, wants wide tracts 
for emigration, and wants markets for her 
maanfactiired goods USA, Australia, 
South Afnca, etc , would not allow her the 
&cilitic3 she wants » Nearer she had Korea 
She conquered it Nearer also there is 
Manchuria, which is sparsely inhabited She 
has practically annexed it, though it is part 
of the Chinese republic, which is its sovereign 
power Japan aUo wants Jehol in China 

All this IS in tune with the old imperialis- 
tic game played so cunningly and uiiscrupu 
lousiy by various Western peoples These 
peoples, therefore, m League of Nations 
assembled, cannot cfFcctu cly interfere 
Japan’s defiant altitude is the adage 
“Physician, heal thyself, in action 

We do not in the lea->t support or 
extenuate what Japan - has been doing 
Tliat it is similar to what other imperialists 
have done is no justification Japan ought to 
bare gained her objects as to markets and 
places to emigrate to by peaceful negotiation 
with China In that case China slionld and 
perhaps wonld have been reasonable and 
accommodating 

To us foreigners Manchus and Chinese 
are all one, are indistinguishable Never 
thcless, if Mancbnna bad become really 
independent and had been able to maintain 
her independence, without hostility to China, 
her separation from China would nothaaa 
been uojustifiable But in reality Japan has 
forcibly separated Manchuria from China and 
given that country a nominal and shadowy 
separate existence actually equivalent to 
subjection 

The situation would have been somewhat 
similar to what Japan has done, if some 
power had annexed Burma, or the Dutch 
Last Indies, or the French Indo-China, at 
the same time placing some descendants of 
the former roial families of those countnes 
OQ their thrones and declaring that they had 
become udepeodent of Britain, Holland or 
Fipnee In that case Europeans would have 
better understood and realized what the 
game really amounted to 

Bikaner "Pabltc Safety Act'' 

We have received from the Secretary, 
Rajputana Branch, Indian States' People's 
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Conference, A)mer, a copy of a pamphlet 
entitled "Public Safety in Bikaner” It la a 
repnnt of the Bikaner Public Safetj Act 
of 1932, %\ith an introductor} note "We 
wonder ^\lnt led the luler of that State to 
pa«3 such a lav, The introductory note niua 
as follows in part 


The Public Safetj Vet of B kaner came into 
force fror the 4th July last It should be borne 
m mind that the Act while surpassina its kindred 
the Ordmanew of Bnlish India and resembling 
Martial Law in eeverity has no time limit and 
that no emerKtncy much le.s any continued 
state of alTaira has ever existed m the state 
daring the long and illustrious regime of Sir 
Ganga Sinba Bahadur to warrant the promnl 
c-itioii of such drastic measures It is common 
knowledge that m the Bikaner State even the 
ordinary avenues of constitutional agitation are 
con'pieuous by their absence It is an undeniable 
fact that no political paper and no independent 
political body has ever existed nor any political 
meeting was held in the State at the tune the 
Act was placet on the Statute Book It passes 
one 8 comprehension as to why a etnngcnl pie«» 
of 1 gislation of this nature was j assod in the 
ntter absence of any sort of pull c commotion 

But ^ far as the effects of uncalled for 
reoression are concerned, they are becoming visible. 

ithin four weeks of the enforcement of the 
Act two -cases of open revolt against it have 
occuricd The significance of such protests 

m an atmosphere of provetbiaJlr helpless tub- 
• mws on can only be the turning of the worm 


^Be Music School af Vishnupur. 

Bengal 

Oil another page we publish a short article 
on*thc school of music at Vishnupur in 
Bengal As has been pointed out in it, 
Vishnupur is an old centre of music in Bengal, 
and it would be a pitj indeed, i! the school 
there were allowed to die for want of funds 
V e earnestly hope that the authorities of the 
district would not be guilty of neglect of duly 
towards one of their greatest glories 

Giving a Passport to Bhikkhu 
Offama 

The Burmese Bhikkhu, Rev U Ottama, 
was formerly n political worker, too, besides 
being a religious worker as a monk and 
suffered imprisonment for his political activi 
ties Owing to serious illness and other 
causes he has renounced politics lie wants 
to go to Germany to purchase the boose of 
the late Br Paul Dahlke, a German Buddhist, 
in Berlin, and make it a sort of Boddhist 


monastery Ills Msit to German} is also 
meant for recovering from hia_ illness We 
hate read his corrcspondeacc' with Miss 
Bertha Dahlke, Dr Dalilke’s sister, on the 
subject of the purchase of the house We 
arc coiiMDCcd tlio Bhikkhu wants to go to 
German} for a religious purpose and for the 
improt ement of his health He is ready to 
give his word of honour and an undertaking 
that he will not dabble in politics in Europe 
Under the circumstances it would be gncious 
for tbe Burma Government to giie him a 
passport 


Allahabad High Court Prevents 
Judicial Slaughters 

In the Rai} a communal not case of 
Mirzapnr district, U P , their lordships 
Justices Young and Thom of the Allahabad 
High Court acquitted all the seven accused 
coodemned to death and all the twenty four 
others scntcaccd to transportation for life 
Sbukul was one of the persons who bad been 
condemned to death Ho waa . represented as 
the moving spirit and the most active member 
of tbe riotous mob He chased the fleeting 
Mohammedans from streets He climbed on 
tbe roof of tbe house and not once but several 
limes lie clambered up tho tiles and tore some 
of them in an attempt to moke a hole lu the 
roof through which he co ild shoot some of the 
MobammedaDS At one time he was said to 
have been armed with a gun If evidence against* 
him was reliable, said theic Lordships he was a 
man of powerful physique, untiring euergy, ex 
ceptional endurance possessed of strength and 
prowess of an athlete and agility of an acrobat 
TbeiT Lordships said that when ^hukul appeared 
before them he had practically to be earned by 
two police constables He was an old ntan of 
seventy years He was in the last stage of senility 
and physical decrepitude and unable to stand 
erect The Civil Burgeon who examined and 
X rayed him gave evidence before their Lordships ' 
He said he was weak and old unable to run 
His muscles were very weak and flabby He 
might be able to hobble alofig fdr two or three 
miles and that would kike him the better part 
of tho day Their Lordships 'found it impossible 
to understand how Bhukul was ever cnalianed 
la this cose. It must have been clear to tbe 
police that it was absolutely impossible for hiju 
to have taken pait in a not They were equally 
at a loss to understand how he was coniinitt*“ 
by tho trymg Jlaeistrate Farther they wew 
un^lc to understand how he came to be convietw 
by tbe Bess ons Judge. Their Lordships said the 
witnesses had been guilty of grossest perjury anu 
had falsely implicatM the accused They eomu 
not be be rel ed upon as against other accusea 
All appeals were therefore allowed 


DANCING SIVA 
By Dhlrendrskrishna Oev Varman 
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v' WILLIAM ELLERY CHANNING 

B\ J T SUxN’DERLAND 


I V 1 previoas p^per in The Modern Renetc, 
I tiid that if oiir good and honoured 
Amcnc in Quaker poet, \Vhitti''r, were in 
India totlaj, he would ioac and be lo\ed 
by Qandhi and Tagore and Charles Andrews 
and all India, and that he would be deeply 
sjmpatlietie with India’s struggle to win her 
jn«tlv dcserred freedom, and to do it by love 
and self sacrifice and not by shedding British 
blood I am sure exactly the same may be 
•aid of Cbanniog 

Chiniiing has been described as the 
American Luther If this description is true, 
as in a scn<c it is, it should be added that he 
sras the Luther of a religious Reformation 
far more radical and fundamental, far more 
^thical and spintual, and in its very natnre 
de«tiDod to spread far more widelj over the 
World, than tint led bv the German Luther 
I think Chanmng mas bo better dc«cjibed 
ns America’s Ram aiohun Rcy The same 
iMde iDjellectaaJ outlook, the same hatred of 
oppression, the «ame lo> c of freedom, reli 
gious and political, the same passion for 
progress, for reform, for the betterment of 
tmmaa conditions the same deep pietj and 
«)mpathj with all true religion under what- 
•'cr name, that were conspicuous in the 
great Indian reformer, were eciualJv conspicu- 
ous m the greit \mericm And as the 
movement for the spiritual rebirth of Indu 
«ao5Ind..’.rol.,,„„,„h„h wa. beg,,, b. 


Ram Mohun Roy was one that steadily grows 
and widens and gives promise of ever richer 
fruitage in the future, so the movement for 
the spiritual rcgeoenitiOD of America and of 
Christiatiitv in which Channiog was so 
important a leader, is one which reveals no 
sign of abatement, but promises a growth and 
development which, even if to our childish 
impatience it seems slow, may well give hope 
and courage to every believer lo God and 
lover of humanity in America and the world 
The story of itham Ellery Channinr' is 
one of the most charming in American 
biography , obIj one mu't look down below 
the rather plain surface into its radiant heart 
It does not have in it much of outward 
adventure or excitement, but it does tell of 
an inward life of fascinating activity and 
energy, of an extraordioanly wide range of^ 
interests, of rare simplicitv and sincerity, of 
frc«h and bold tlimking, of constantly new 
and danag excursions in search of truth, of 
deep piet}, of keen appreciatioo of the 
beauties of nature, of unfailing love of 
humanity, of bodil} weakaess and suffering 
trimnphed over by power of waif, of joy, of 
constant growth, of «onl youth becoming 
more marked with the advance of years, of 
singular spiritual beauty, of the most heroic 
lovaltv to dutr and of the highest moral 
ideals 
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Chnniiing wns bom m 1780, the mid point 
o£ the Rcvolution'irj "War, mil died in 1842 
His birth place ^^as NcAvport, Rhode Island, 
the beautiful citj b} the sea, at that time 
commercidly the nml of ?»cw Aorh He 
was educated at IIar\ard College, and bpent 
hi3 mature life as a preacher in Boston 

There were two shadows on Channing’s 
bojhood One came from the dark and 
stern Cal\ inistic theology under the iiillucncc 
of which he aias reared The other was 
occasioned bj the death of his father, when 
the son was thirteen, lca\ ing the mother and 
her large familj with so little means that thej 
wore compelled to experience the hardships 
of self denial and po\crtj 

Never did a joung man enter the ministry 
with purer motives or with a more beautiful 
and entire consecration Manj of his friends 
had desired him to choose the profession of 
tlie law— his father’s calling But no ’ 
Nothing seemed to him half *0 important as 
religion To teach truth, to labour to dissi 
ate Ignorance and superstition, to comfort 
uman sorrow, to succour the weak and the 
tempted, to help dry up the great dark nver 
of sin and suffering that flows through the 
earth — no other possible work seemed to him 
comparable in nobleness or worth with this 
His preaching at once attracted attention 
by its fervour, seriousness and benufy Almost 
immediately calls were extended him by two 
different churches lo Boston — the Brattle 
Street, a strong and wealthy society, and the 
Federal Street a societj comparatively poor 
and weak "With his characteristic modesty, 
he chose the smaller and poorer church , and 
at once entered that pulpit which was to be 
his tbroae o£ loriag bencScent power aJl fais 
life, and which through him was to become 
known over the earth 

Channing’s public life may be divided 
into three periods the first of thirteen years, 
from 1802 to 1815, in wKich lie was a quiet 
pastor and preacher, his time and strength 
devoted almost wholly to his own church 
the second period of about fifteen ye^OT from 
1815 to 1830, in which he was the acknow 
ledged leader of that religious movcmei t 
which resulted in the establishment of 
Umtananism in America , and the third 
period of twelve years, from 1830 to Tms 


death in 1842, in which lits energies wore 
largclj devoted to great philanthropic move- 
ments and subjects of social and political 
reform, sucb ns anti sluvorv, peace, tomper- 
nnee, education, bencfictnces among the poor, 
and the like, which made him as wide!} 
known ns a philanthropist and social reformer 
as he had become known as a preacher and 
religious teacher Let us look briefly at 
each of these 

* • • • 

Aa a preacher Channing had few or no 
natural advantages but certain considerable 
disadvantages Tor one thing he was ^all 
of stature, weighing not more than about a 
hundred pounds Persons meeting him for 
the first time on the street or at his own 
home, in the days after he became famous, 
would often involuntaril} exclaim, "Bhat' 
IS this the great Dr Channing And yet 
all witnesses agree that when he arose in the 
pulpit such was his dignitj and the power 
of hi8 great, calm ejes, and the sweet solemn- 
ity of his whole bearing, that ho seemed to 
every one far larger than he was, aud persons 
mcetiag him for the first time after listening 
to a discourse from him were very commonly 
surprised to find, even although he had been 
before their ej cs for an 1 our that he was 
not physically a largo man 

Emerson declares that Channing was one 
of the tliree most eloquent speakers he ever 
beard 

There seems to have been something 
impressive about everything that Channing 
did and said in the pulpit. Hymns which 
as other men road them were commonplace, 
as they fell from his lips were full of strange 
power His prayers were not hi c other 
men’s prayers they were audible communings 
of tl e human with the divine spirit He 
seemed in prayer as one consciouslj in the 
presence of and beholding the Invisible As 
he prayed the fashion of his countenance 
was altered A solemn liush and a deep awe 
fell upon the congregation and it seemed as 
if every word that fell from those pale, 
earnest, trembling lips brought with it a 
blessing from heaven 

AVherem lay Channing’s power over 
others ^ hat made lus words so weighty ? 
It was the man His speech was great 
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because he was great, because c\ery 
word came calmly vet with the white heat of 
a mighty sincerity straight out of his great soul 
Kt the end of thirteen years of devoted 
work, given almost exclusivelv to his own 
society, in which his church grew strong, 
and a new house of worship was built to 
accommodate the growing congregation, an 
nnlooked for change came into the qniet 
preacher's bfe This brings us to the second 
period of Channing’s life, which iray in a 
sense be called the controversial period 

It should be clearly understood that 
Channing began his mini trv as pastor o 
a supposedly orthodox church he bimse 
being supposed!} orthodox The change o 
both pastor and people from orthodoxv o 
Umtananism was gradual and tdmost imper 
ccpUhle ISo one had planned to bnng i 
about , U was the result parth of the 
naturally independent and progressive cnarac 
ter of his own mind, and partlv of widesprea 
hberalirioe influences which were ^ 

2 sew England at that time and which aBectea 
not only Channing and his church but many 
other ministers and their churches. 

Channing '8 revolt against orthodosj 

indeed, the whole liberal or Uoitatun revolt 
against orthodoxy, was not pnroani} a pro 
against the doctrine of the trinity, 
been wideU supposed To ® 

minds It involved the trinity , but this wm 
secondary The reason whv it was secon ry 
IS pilin'^ The question of »«t 

speculative , it is a question of Jhe in ' 

It 13 not moral The doctnne of the tnoity 
was rejected bv Channing and others on 
intellectual grounds, on the gronn s 
« 1. orrom.nablc, .oH-cortnd.clorj «nd 
uuscnptural but the central, t c , 

nmt.l prote.t of Chaomos md •>">■' *'”> 
■.ML h,m led the liberal or Uoitanan 
meat, wa, deeper tbaa iDtelleelaal , it 
ethical It lias tbe eolenia revolt of irhat 
tea, deepe.t and holiest in tbe moral oalnre 
of man ogain«t the conception of 
God, against a God who could do so 
unspeakablv unjust, so moral!} monstrous 
thing as to create a human race of ecntiert 
beings, and of bi« own will elect one 
to be happT for ever, and another part, wi 


no faalt of their own, and with nothing that 
they could do to prevent it, to wnthc in 
endless torment. 

The first phase of this revolt against 
Calvinism took the form of what was known 
as Xfminianism It asserted the freedom 
of the human will It denie I election and 
predestination on the part of God, and moral 
helplessness on the part of man , and pro- 
claimed as its gospel ‘ Whosoever will, may 
be saved 

This was a good beginning , but when 
men had begun to think with independence 
and to apply rational and moral tests to 
rcli'Hon there could be no stop with 
Arminianism or the mere overthrow of the 
doctrine of election and foreordmation , there 
could be no pau«e or going back until the 
whole unreasonable and morally out rageous 
theological svstem of Calvinistic orthodoxy 
had been overtbrowB, — vnth i ts assertion of a 
mythical Adam and a mTthiMl fsll of tbe race 
as the result of a mythical «m in a mythical 
prden , and mankind ‘ totally depraved," 
^whollj corrupt in bod) and soul,’ "made 
opposite to all good and wholly inclined to 
ah evi! and a hell of eternal torment for 
the whole race as a punishment for Adam’s 
SID unless a ransom could be found , and 
the ncccseit} for God to come to earth in 
tlic form of a mm nod be crucified as 
an infinite sacrifice in order to effect such a 
ransom , and then, ns the result of it all, 
the salvation of such a part of the race as 
God from all enternity hnd elected to be 
saved, and the damnation of all the rest — 
J «ay, when men had begun really to bring 
religious doctrines for judgment before the 
bar of reason and conocience, it could be 
only a question of time when such a system 
of theology, born m a dark and cruel past, 
founded m wholly on fiction, «o di«honounDg 
to God, and so deeply violating everv 
rational and moral instinct of the human 
«ouI, should be wholly discredited and give 
place to something better 

This was what happened Calvinism 
gave wav, little bv little, to liberal Chn«tia- 
Bity,— passing by stages not only through 
Anniniani«ro, bnt in many mind^ aUo through 
Aiianism and Sociniani«m — forms of semi- 
TJnitananism — to full Umtanani«m at last. 
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From 1815 to 1830 the fire of controxerM 
between the old and the new blared high 
allo\er ISew England Channing did not 
lose contro^rcrsv , >ct lus heart xsaB vrvtmlj 
with the new thought , ind the new thought 
was not understood Of course, ita enemies 
could not bo trusted to set it forth in n 
way acceptable to its adherents Its friends 
must come forward to its defence, and let 
the world know just what it was thej stood 
for Thus plainly summoned bj duty, 
Chanmng did not hesitate, but gave to the 
world what is known as his great Baltimore 
sermon, defining Unitarianism 

The sermon probably made a greater 
sensation than any other discourse ever 
preached in America before or since From 
■fnat time on ifnorc was no mistaVing w'nat 
the new movement wa« 

* Chanmng followed hi« Baltioiore sermon 
at intervals by several others almost equally 
powerful as defences of the new faith — 
notably his discoiirso at the dedication of 


III 18i2 During this period it is true he still 
continues the lo\ed and honoured pastor of 
the Fedor il Street Cliiirch in Boston, and 
the leader of the new Ilmtarian moxement 
in America , but lie appears now also 
on n still broader field of nctixity and 
influence, 1 1 tint of preacher by tongue, 
but cspeeially by pen, to the wliolc nation on 
those great subjects of social and political 
reform and philanthropy, which had groavn 
more and more dear to his heart as the years 
had gone on 

R hen we turn to Channing as a philan- 
thropist and social reformer, we see at once 
that his most important labour was m the 
direction of anti sla\ cry The work he did 
in the cause of freedom for the slax e was 
-tiffiviinti. tfi 'crnTr-'t'i-, 

Phillips or most of th** recognized anti- 
glavcry leaders It xvas a ninet work, a 
work done almosrTntirely through_hi8 pen 
But It IS the judgment of men xvi«er than 
I that it was second in importance to no 


the Second Unitarian Church of ^ew■io^k accomplished ni all the trying y 


City in 1826, on ‘TJnitanan Christianity 
^iloat FavotaWe to Piety ” 

Thus, although Channing appears for 
fifteen years of his mid life as tho confessed 
leader in a great theological controversy, 
yet ho 18 scarcely less admirable in it all 
than he has been in the quiet work of bis 


that led up to the final emancipation by 
President Lincoln 

Channing had a singularly powerful hold 
upon the thoughtful minds of America, both 
North and South , and probably no one in 
this country excr wrote on tho slavery 
question whose words were read so candidly 


own pulpit aud parish before the controversy weighed so seriously by both the friends 

« i .. . . i jhc foes of slavery as were Jus 

Channing’s philanthropy reached out m 
many directions besides that of freedom for 
the slave One of the best chanties ever 
inangurated jn this country was the Ministry 
to the Poor, in Boston Channing was 
largely instrumental in establishing that, and 
carrying it forward to success No man of 
his day was more deeply interested in_tho 
labounng classes than he 
r Questions of education came in also for 
them on, they would help men to a bettter (a l»rgc share of his attention He laboured 
understanding of each other, and bnng the leariieatly for prison reform, and for abolition 
truth into clearer light for all xvho care capital punishment The cause of 

to see /temperance deeply interested him, although 

» * * ♦ jin his day the modern temperance reform 

\\ c come now to the third period oi now had not conic into existence 

Channing 3 life — that extending from 1830, jHis writings and addresses against war were 
when Ins work as a controversialist and a^ Ipowerful and widely influential Few men 
an active minister virtually end&, to his death *** American history have done so much to 


began, — and this because ho carries through 
all the conflict a spirit so frank, bo sincere, 
so high above all mere petty party feeling, 
60 appreciative of truth and goodness 
wherever seen, whether among friends or 
enemies Theological controx ersies conducted 
in the spirit which Chanmng manifested 
would not desolate the earth, dry no the 
streams of religious life, and turn fruitful 
plains into deserts, as such controx ersies have 
so often done Cirried on a^, he corned 
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among men For if every human being, even 
the lowest, is of so much worth, and Jias 
such divine possibilities slumbering within 
him, how great, how necessary, how inspiring, 
how morally compelling, becomes the work 
of instructing the ignorant, reforming tho 
emng, lending a hand to the weak and the 
-tempted, succouring the unfortunate, doing 
anything and evcrjthing in one’s power to 
lift men up, to help them to realize the 
high, the divine possibilities of their nature 
His third doctrine, of the sacredness of 
reason and of soul liberty, put him in 
sympathy with all truth and all progress and 
made him the lifelong foe of all sKvencs 
whether of body or soul 

There have been three verj great forward 
•movements in Chnstianity during modern 
times 

/ One was the sixteenth century revolt 
against Rome, known as the Protestant 
Reformation, of which tho most important 
leaders were Luther, Calvin, and Zwtngh, — a 
movement which broke the tyrannical power 
of the Roman Catholic Church over Christen* 
dom, and thus made religious advance 
possible 

✓The second was the rise of Methodism, 
under the leadership of John and Charles 
"Wesley, which earned Christianity to the 
common people as it had not been earned 
before 

-/The third was the liberal Christian 
■movement which aimed at the full emaocjpa 
tion of the human soul, and therefore at 
making Chnstianity rational, ethical, spmtual, 
•social, and practical 

The precise relation of America and of 
'Channing to the general liberal m^oveincnt is, 
that lu America the movement has bad a 
particularly large and free development — 
indeed, quite the largest and freest that it 
his reached anywhere in the world , and id 
that dciclopment Chanmng holds the most] 
conspicuous, influential and henoured place I 
« * * 

Although Channing was an Amcncao, 
hts inilucnce has by no meins been confined 
to Amcnca On Uie coutrarj, bis wntings 
have gone into nearly or quite all civilized 
lands, and gone by reason of their rccogmzed 
vrorth, their sympathy with freedom, their 


danng, their spiritual beauty and charm, their 
breadth of religious vision, their morally 
npliftiug power 

As indicating how early his thought 
attracted wide public attention in England, 
1 may state that some years before his death 
a collection of his sermons and essays was 
published in London Both Scotland and 
Ireland followed witli separate editions of 
their own Later, at tlie centennial of his 
birth (ill 1880), a notable shilling edition of 
nearly his complete works, in one volume, 
was published m England To avoid risk in 
his uodcrtakiog, the publisher invited sub- 
scriptions beforehand from all persons 
interested, promising to go forward and issue 
the proposed cheap edition, if 10,000 copies 
were subscribed for Many said he had set 
his number unreasonably high , there was no 
preacher anywhere in the world who«e 
sermons could bo sold to the number of 
10,000, thirty or forty years after his death 
To the surprise of everybody, not only was 
the required number subscribed for, but the 
subscriptions almost immediately ran_up to 
20,000 , and if reports circulated at tho time 
are to be credited, nearly 100,000 were 
finally sold 

Channing’s thought attracted particular 
attcutioQ in France, Germany, Holland, 
Sweden, Italy and Hungary There is also 
oiidence that his writings early had a wide 
reading among the educated classes m Russia. 
The unanimity with which the greatest minds 
of all lands, sects, partic", and religions have 
bowed m loving honour to Channmg’s name, 
18 one of the notable phenomena of the re- 
JigKMfs world ttt the past one hundred years 

All four of our most eminent American 
poets, Bryant, Longfellow, AVhittier, and 
Lowell, besides not a few others of less note, 
have embalmed his name in their verse 

Nor axe tho tributes to his greatness thit 
have come from beyond tho sea less emphatic, 
Channing Msitcd England, and went to see 
"Wordsworth "iears afterward the poet 
would point with emotion to tho chair in 
•which he bad sat, and say. There sit Dr 
Channing ” Re^ Sy dney Smith, the distin- 
guished English •iTit and divine, once wrote 
to a fnend “1 preached a good sermon this 
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promote tbe causc of peace as Charming' 
He interested himself lo the subject of poor^ 
housfs , female emplovraent societies , 
bake-houses for the poor , a&sociations for 
the relief of the aged, tbe sick and debtors , 
societies for assisting emigrants for the 
reformation of prostitutes , associations for 
mutual improvement among mechanic-*, and 
many other kindred philanthropies 

As he grew older, he became more aod 
more deeply interc>tcd in the»e things. 
Increasingly he came to look upon Chm 
tianity as finding its truest expression in 
works of practical beneficence and more 
and more he distru ted any •so-called 
Cbnsti anitv that did not aim above every 
thing clac to do practical good among men 
Thus with his sympathies for his fellow 
men constantly widening and his interest 
m every wiso beneficence constantlv deepen 
mg, he approached the end of his cartbh 
career He died at the age of C3 in the 
midst of his usefulness In spint be grew 
younger in«tead of older A year or two 
before his death a fnciid asked him what 
time of life ho had found the happiest 
“About the age of 'bO, ’ he replied with a 
smile He was just sixty at the time 
Never was his mind so full of plans of 
usefulness as the last year of hi9 life 

He died amidst the mountains of 
Y srmont.~~whither he had gone in search of 
that health which he was not to find in this 
world Ills la'-t words were ‘ I have 
received many messages from the Spirit 

Cbanaing was a great religious reformer — 
ooe of the greatest of the modem world 
Ho was also a great social rclonner He 
the second because he was the first 
ks a religious reformer be aimed at two 
tLingg 

The fir«t was to pun^fy Chnstnnitv from 
the comiptious which~he believed hsd found 
^eir wav into it since the days of Christ and 
His kpostles, to bring it back to the 
**inplicitv, the spirituality, the high ethical 
“tuvlity and the social vitality of the teachings 
of the ^ew Testament He found die 
os ence, the <ioal of the religion of Jesus tn 
“*» two Great Commands of Love to God 
*uid Man, his rule for -maal conduct which 


we call Golden, his injunction "Love youi" 
eneinie«,” his thought of God’s Fatherhood* 
and Man’s Brotherhood In these profound 
thcistic, cthtcal and social teachings Channing. 
saw implied, wrapped up, of necessity, the 
most far-reaching and vital possible ethical 
and oocial reforms 

Channing’s second aim as a religious 
reformer was to introduce reason into 
religion^ and make it a thing not statfonaiy,. 
not always looking to the past for its 
inspiraUon and its ideal , but a thing, 
progressive, living, pressing forward, wel- 
coming new light, the friend of science and 
all modem knowledge 

This order ™ logical , the broad, noble 
pnnciplcs and doclni.es of his earlier 
niimst^ led nalurall, and necessatilv to the 
pbilanthropTO and social reforms of bis later 
mini.tt. To beheie tmlj, really, deeplj, 
n lote to men as ttell as lot. to God, to 

rlioZo'n^a' berth" 

of love, nghkouvne«s and 
the Kmgdoi of 

ChaooiDg’a theology mav i 
ill another way It may be 

tlirce great doctrmes, or ideas “cd up m 
First the rectitude of the • 

Second the worth of oian an^ 

Thnd, sonl liberty, „r ti'e .amd„„ 
reason ot 

His idea of the rectitude of tho u 
of God necc^ arily banished out of 
all such doctrines as an eternal h 11"°® 
tomieuto and an arbitrary election 

part of the race to be saved and anoiLp?® 

be damned , because these doctrines are 
si«tent with anv rectitude of characu^'" 
God God could not be a just being, 
saj a merciful, if these doctnnes were tru ^ 
Hu second idea, of the worth of m 
or ihc dignity of human nature, swept avc”*^ 
the old doctrine of total dejiravity and 1 
a firm foundation for beueficeuces, and n 
works of practical reform, mercy, and chant 
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AevelopmcQt o£ that laterestmg Unitarian 
movement in the far-away Khasi Hills from 
Its first beginning to what it is now , but it 
IS inspiring to know that primari y it la the 
result of seed sown more than half a century 
after his death by the great and honoured 
American Unitarian leader. 

Soon after the conversion to Unitananism 
of Mi- Singh by the ChMn>"& 

-word came to Dr Brook Herford (at that 
time mimstcr of Chanmng’a Ch»rch, m 
Boston) of tho attraction to the Dnilanaii 
f-iith of a Mohammedan barrister of 
soL distmetion m Central I-*-; 

Akbar Masih It soon developed that this 
etpenonoe also was 

ofChaiinmg put m ciroulalion by Mr Dali 
T)r Ilcrfoid maintoined a correspondence 

wth Mr MasiK for some years, funnsh.og 

irM^^raoifvra 

K!rid,“*ifi"innrf;iwt,£{h^^ 

'”f ‘ a"° a ’™nuT"hm pr"olel!mg Imt.y 

"St=t\:i\nrnre:ro,rL^^^^^^^ 

wl stover to leieh Moslems, the.r 
no power w , . scaled igauist it, ho 

r::'r0u^u,uunan Cl,r,s..^..y m 

t.r"'r:d!’m’“::nd‘'\v,n .her respect and 

fiivoin 


sent for me for an interview, to tell me 
hi8 recent remarkable experiences with t 
Mohammedans of Morocco, Tripoli, Tun 
Egypt and Syria, and to send by me 
message to the Unitarians of America ai 
England For two years he had been traa c 
log through the cities of all Northern Afn 
and Syria, and holding “conferences,” as 
called them, with the leading educat 
Mohammedans of those cities, with a view 
breaking down prejudices and creating clos 
and more sympathetic relations betwe 
Mohammedans and Christians The thi 
that had impressed him everywhere, 
declared, was that the only form of Ciu-isti 
mty Uiat' .could get any interested ai 
svmpathctic hearing among Mohammeda 
was Unitananism, or, as lit hked toe ill 
"the religion ofCbaiinmg" He was uuaz 
to find *that Channing Mas so well kuov 
among educated Mohammedans Not a U 
of ChanniDg’s wntiogs bad been tmiislat' 
into Arabic, and Midrly circulated , and ever 
nhercthey had attracted great attention ai 
\\on favour bv their breadth and loftj sniritii 
-hta “ChanniDg,” he aflinncd. is tlic < 
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N eglect of momimcnt^ i-, on »•* to 
future genentiona I on m nti n 
lug here a few nmnunieits whi a 
ciy for attention from *hc pibli 
and authorities for their present > n fr m 
further neglect and decay I^t t "> v 
have been responsible for th i 
deplorable condition be put to sha » b t tre 
the bar of public judgment. 

aLl'NATII PrOCLAlI VTIUN 0\ \ K \ 

The proclamation of Asoka at P 
has sulTcred tcmbly from neglect It t 
allowed to be so worn out in r«cu 
that It has become almost unreadable the 
record 13 inscribed on a smooth . 

a boulder now lying without auy cov 
Its lettering facing the open sky it 
evidently fallen off from its engina po» 

It has Ln used a convcaiect p oce or 

sitting upon and resting at the 
without realuiog that there is 
(inscnpUon) on it ^Rupnath’ is the n^e o 

of a waterfall in the Kaimur rang » ^ 

a distance of about two or three 

Bahunbaud in the taJisil of S.bora ^tnet 

Jubbulpore, C P Bahunbaud i^ . 

town to which ligauan is a su » F 

writers on art as Tujoua) 

remains of thirtj sis pre mmctallcd 

tempi., m stone. There » n gond 

road branching off fra™ R*® of 

tie Bnhnnbnnd Dak 

.range, leading to Kupnath jl'" 

mcla IS held for several aajs 

festivals are celebrated indicate 

There .. no dtattngnishmg mark to^m ^ 
m the ma.. ot rook, jhero the 

IS. one without knowing 
particular stone-picce can Babulnr 

inscnption So much so, tnai _welast 
Hira Lai witli whom I np,wtv Cwn- 

December, having heard that ^o 

nussioncr had gone back without disC 0 vcnn„ 


the rock, took the precaution of taking a 
(Ttiidc from Bahimband, who had recently 
^en the inscription Rai Baliadur Hira Lai 
had visited the place about a decade back 
ind has gi^en a facstviile of the inscription 
in his gazetteer on Jubbulpore where it is a 
beautiful, distinct record. But now not ev en 
\ line IS its former self We were both 
horrified to find it in Us present condition 
It lies neglected, expoocd to the attack of 
rams and dl treatment by man A record 
wluchUad lasted fairly well for some 2,17o 
years has been subjected to a rapid process 
of obliteration when the public revenue 
provides for a highly paid staff and organua- 
Uon to look after ancient monuraenta I 
enter this protest publicly 

Probably the local officers would have 
done much more and Uken effective measure-, 
had the care of monumeuts been in the bands 
of the Local Govornmenta and not the 
Goveraiucut of India 

Goriv ToirnEs vt Dio-Bvm«uk 
Deo Barnark i» a village in the distnct 
of Shahabad. lu ancient name is Varunik.a 
The place is known to epigrapl isjs on 
account of an lUscripUon regiotenng the grant 
of a village made to the Temple of the Sun 
there by the Emperor Baladitya and 
coabnned by Jivita Gupta. ‘Deo-Baniarl^ 
preserves the name of the sun god ( irka) 
of Varunika, The temple with the image 
of the sun is still standing Its stUmra 
v,M made up of two storeys standing on 
Ilindu arches of overlapping construction 
(edge to-^go vou«30ir»). This mam temple 
\sas surrounded by a number of small temples 
on a common platform. All these temples 
s»ero ile«cribed bv General Sir Vlesander 
Cunningham m IS'-O l-bl (Heporl , Vol 
b4),and he numbered the bnildiags 
and a mound as_ k to H The Vrchaco- 
lo<ncal Survey of India nev« p ut a 
single bnck on the temples to _pre^ervc 
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■development of that interestiog Unitarna 
movement m the far away Khasi from 

its first beginning to what it is now, but it 
IS inspiring to know that primarily it is the 
result of seed sown more than half a century 
after his death by the great and honoured 
Ameriean Unitarian leader 

Soon after the conversion to Unitananism 
of Mr Singh by the writings of Channing, 
•word came to Dr Brook Herford (at that 
time minister of Chanmng’s Qiurch, m 
Boston) of the attraction to the Unitarian 
faith of a Mohammedan hamster of 
some distinction in Central India, named 
Akbar Masih It soon developed that this 
e'?perienee also was the result ofaaolume 
of Channing put in circulation by Mr Dali 
"Dr Herford raainLained a correspondence 
with Mr Masih for some years, furnishing 
him small sums of money for printing and 
other forms of religious activitj I had the 
privilege of visiting him m the city of 
Allahabad, where I found that, while be had 
made no effort to organize Unit irian Churches, 
yet, as a result of his prcichiiig, writing, 
private activity, and circulation of Clianniog's ’ 
work", he had brought considerable numbers 
of Mohammedans in that section of India, 
some of them men of influence, into knowledge 
of and warm sympathy with liberal Christian 
thought While Trinitarian Christianity bad 
no power whatever to reach Moslems, their 
imnds- being absolutely sealed against it, he 
found that Unitarian Christianity as taught 
by Channing had in it much to command 
their attention and win their respect and 
favour 

In my own eapenoiicos, not only m India, 
but in Tapan, China and Syria, I found much 
to confirm tho testimony of Air Misib 
One experience was striking and significant 

On returning from one of my m«i« 8 to 
India, I travelled through Egypt, Palcetinc, 
and Syria, and happened to bo m Icrusalcra 
at tho time when P^^o Ilyacinthe Loyson, 
the distingmdicd reformed Romm Catholic 
prcichcrof Pin*, who formally v cars drew 
such crowds of listeners to Notre Dame 
Cathedral, was making a somewhat extensive 
visit in Jerusalem and Palestine Pfre 
lly luntho, learning that I was in Jeniaalcm, 


scut for me for an interview, to tell mo of 
hia recent remarkable experiences with the 
Mohammedans of Morocco, Tripoli, Tunis, 
E^pt and Syria, and to send by me a 
message to the Unitarians of America and 
England For two years ho had been travell- 
ing through the cities of all Northern Africa 
and Syria, and holding "conferences,^' as he 
called them, with the leading educated 
Mohammedans of those cities, with a view to 
breaking down prejudices and creating closer 
and more sympathetic relations between 
Mohammedans and Christians The thing 
that had impressed him cveiywhere, he 
declarcd,^vas that the only form of Cliristia- 
mty that .could get any interested and 
sympathetic hearing among Mohammedans 
was Unitananism, or, as he liked to call it, 
“the religion of Channing" Ho was amazed 
to find that Channing was so well known 
among educated Mohammedans Not a few 
of Chanmng's writings had been translated 
into Arabic and widely circulated , and every- 
where they had attracted great attention and 
won favour by their breadth and lofty spiritua- 
’ hty “Channing," lie affirmed, “is tho one 
great Clwistian prophet of the modern vsi rid 
who has a message for Islam,— the one 
Christian proplict to whom Mohammedans will 
listen ' “Tell the Unitarians of America 
and of Eiighml," said P6ro Hyacmthe tome 
over and over witli great earnestness, ‘ to send 
Chaiining’s gospel to the JIo8leiii= It will 
receive a warm welcome, and do untold good " 
Again and again ho declared ‘ Mv extensive 
cxpcnencc sbovisthat the rcligi^iiiof Chann- 
iiig 18 the one and only form of Christianity 
to which tho Moslem world will open its mind 
and heart, orwjiich can give it the spiiituil 
quickening vtIiicIi its best minds ire reaching 
oqt after" 

From all tlicsc testimonies (and multitudes 
of others little if an\ less etrikuig imtrlit 
easily be obtained), it seeins (o be clear that 
Channing has taken lus permanent place, not 
simply as a great Uncncan, not sinipK as the 
cadcrof an advanced ChnsUan movcmiiit, 
however important, but as sometimig larger,— 
asa world prophet, as a world teaclicr,”as an 
ml ucncc for tlio spiritual liberation and 
uplift of Ininnnity, that can ncitlicr die nor 
be confaned to any one nation, race, or 
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I>eo-B*tQ»xk Temple B m rQ M ^ 

*tiU Kt*in Dg J« on„m»l sHape an<» 
prcecmug 

temple in stone existing lo lodn The 

to the Siva temple are “*,‘6^ ^ 

ble. yet It was" a good ‘h.ng 

repaired for -Mr Banerji found 

diUon had become dangerous 

was no reason why the 

regarded more valuabk should -(gcial 

puffi d.„ for .t Mr f “n- 

recommendation to the . 

repair of the two temples (»«< 

iJep 1919, p. 53). ^o action seems to 

’been taken by the State, and a P 

dividual was on the other hand, P*^ ^ 

to destroy the Parvati temple-7 

deed which time itself had rcfuocd o ^ 

for ovet. 1,600 years mlcrs 

tmction at the hands of the iIu^alma 

owing to its secluded position 


Tansli Temple at Naehos 

A meat te(n[>h 

Hindus themselves have completed 
its rum which it had escaped in the 

•/he^^ulptures ate l>ing in a mass 
and are disappearing The beautiful door 
IS still standing, only awaiting annihilation at 
the band of neglect The rums are over- 
EiowQwith jungles. Wiat remains of the 
beauUf il monument is stiU worth preserving 
Is there no agency and no power to rescue 
the remnant ? The Nachna temples are the 
monuments raised by the Vakatakas Their 
memorials deserve preservation at the hands 
of their countrymen The sculptures them4 
seises aro worth their weight in gold- I 

The Biicji-vea Temple 
•Vll talcs of vandali sm retire to the back 
erround when one sees the Bh imara temple. It 
^^discovered in IS’O by the late Mr R. D 
p.nar jt- No inscription was found by him. 
lo December last I found many inscribed 
bncka in the remains of the bnck wall of the 
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Naiaitda 

The stucco figures of the late Gupta 
period which have been exposed by the 
excavations at Nalanda have been crumbling 
On account of exposure. They had retained 
their form fully preserved under the debris 
for all these ages. But since their. exposure, 
they have been disappearing ; once the 
plaster 18 gone, the figure dissolves for ever. 
, A European official gentleman with whom I 
recently visited the remains remarked that 
in the last seven years many of the figures 
from niches at the big stupa (Baladitya’s) 
have disappeared. The Archaeological Dc- 
parlmcut being under the Imperial Govern" 
ment, it is not possible to exert any effective 
control, and local opinion is powerless. The 
stuccoes iu the niches could have been easily 
conserved by putting glass pane windows 
over them. What is the good of bringing to 
light these objects of art and only exposing 
^them to destruction and dissolution whicH 
‘ time had refused to perform up till now ? 

Tim Naciiva Tempi.e3 
Temples n^Nachna, a village in thiLStoto 
! of A).‘>> gnrh,'bavo suffered a disgraceful treat- 
ment. It had a temple called ParvatLTeiupIa. 
which was Uie oldest in the so-callcd Gupta 
Hack Vjcw of Deo HarDarL Temple A period. Its date is about 300 A. D. General 

It contains Vishnu and Suryj a sculptures Cunningham described it and s.aid that such 

them The present condition of Temple iTteiuplc ho had never seen in his life. Faces 
A (the lai^cst) will be gathered from the of its outer walls were made in imitation of 
photograph I am rcprodncing here. I am also natural rocks, artificial little caves in the 
showing the condition of Temple B, and walls had wild animals sculptured iii tho 
a smaller temple still in full form, by a noblest Hindu plastic art The lato Mn.R. J). 
photograph. Temples C, E, F, aud O of Baneqi was the second archaeologist who 
Cunningham have totally disappeared. Tlio visited it (Trcs/cr« Circle I{cpo)t, ifliO, p. 53). 
standing remains can still bo rescued It was a two-storied building in residential 
from gradual decay and unpardonable neglect st^le dedicated to Parvati. • Its walls 
Non-Hindu remains arc treated diffcrcutly connoted pariala (mountain), the original 
by the Arcba.ological Department, lakhs homo of Uio goddess. Now, when I saw 

have been spent ou Taxila, because there, it iu December last I found it completely 
they discover Persian, Greek, and Kushan* dismantled. I give a photograph show- 
remains. But a few thouiauda will not bo ing its present condition. What a vanda- 
spared (or these Gupta temples. Gupta lism! A subject of Ajaygarh (ouo Tiwary) 
temples in brick arc very few in the whole \i.a3 allowed to pull douu the walls and repair 
coimtrj. To Buddhist and other sites the with tho materials tho adjacent temple of 
purse wadily opens, but to Hindu remnins Uio Chaturmmukh Siva-Bhalrava. Both these 
Uip.Arebaological Dcpnrtmeut is more often temples were twins. Tho Siva tcroplo U 
a. cold a. a .Icp-BoUicr. „j,„, ,( j, 
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Deo-B&rokik Templa 
till! retUDing ts 


B in rum* In front a l«oip« 
on loal and worth 


prceemQjt 


temple in stone eusting id India The repairs 
to the S ra temple are as uglj as possi 
Me. Yet it v,-as a good thing that it was 
repaired for Mr Bancrji found that its con 
dition had become dangerous But iberc 
was no reason why the temple wh cb was 
regarded more valuable should have been 
pi^ed down for it. Mr Bancrji sent an oflfic al 
recommendation to tho Ajaygarh State for the 
repair of the two temples (IFcsf Cir Arch 
Itfp 1919 p. o3) No action seems to have 
been taken by the State and a pn> ate in 
diT dual was on tho other hand permitted 
to destroy the Parvati temple — an impious 
deed which timo itself had refused to perform 
for over 1 hOO years It had escaped des- 
truction at the hands of the Muealman rulers 
owing to its secluded position. Bat 


past ages 

The sculptures are lying m a mass 
and are d sappeanng The beautiful door 
IS still stand ng, only await ng annihilat on at 
the hand of neglect. The rums are over 
grown w th jungles "What remains of the 
beautiful monument is still worth preserving 
Is there no agency and no power to rescue 
the remnant? The Nachna temples are the 
monumenU raised by the -Vakatak^ Their 
memorials deserve preservaUon at the hands 
of their countrymen The sculptures them| 
selves are worth their we ght n gold. < 

The BncJiARA Te iple 
All tales of land^sm retire to the back 
ctound when one sees the Bhumara temple. It 
was discovered m 19 0 by the late Mr IL D 
Banerji No inscription was found by him. 
In December last I found many inscribed 
bricks in the remains of the bnck wall of tho 
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Doonra; of Carbhagtiha. Siva Temple at Dbumaia 


temple enclosure two of which arc now 
dcposUcO in the Patna Aluscum They arc 
in characters of about *’00 a u The 
temple when discot cred, was still standing 
with a siij erb uiasculiiic door with 
hculj lures the value of which will be seen 
from the photograph reproduced ( Irdt 
l/ic fir, \o ll, pi III) That gate has now 
been rcmoicd with the result that the 
iituaiiidcr dc\oid of strength is a tottering 
mass t! rcatciung to fall down and to destroy 
,Uie bust of ^na msido to pieces. Parts of the 
old remains thus taVen down have been 
remoaed to the Indiin Museum and parts arc 
1} mg in a stable and outside at Ucha hara, 
capital of Nagod The present President 
of the Couned of Nagod btalo (I al bahib 
bnmaiv llli.arj,a\ endru bingh) has presetted 
these fc-matt^s from being employed m a new 


building He has also 
kindly promised to con 
serve the remaining 
structure Its splendour 
IS gone beyond rescue 
The whole blame of 

vandalism is to the 

disc redi t of a former 
olhcer of the Slate who 
allowed tlie destruction 
of a standing monument 
the value of which will 
one day be pronounced 
greater than y ct realized 
Tilt Dati\ V Pal^vcj- 
The Datija palace 
built by Maharaja Bir 
singli Dev, a contem 
pcTrary of Akbar and 
Jahangir and the builder 
of the famous Orchha 
palace and the T1 angi 
*ortrcBs, IS one of the 
noble pieces of Hindu 
architecture of the 
Rev IV ahst Period of 
the Bundelas Its picture 
has decorated all the 
text bool s of Indian 
Architecture Mr Ilavoll 
has given it as the 
frontispiece of one of 
his classical works on 
the subject. That Datiya palace, inherited by 
one of Uic descendants of Bir Singh Dev, the 
Alnharaja of Datij a, zs on the way to decay 
{Pinnacles arc disappearing, chi aj^jas aic com 
uig down, jnlts are crumbling and rcinam un 
.replaced, and walls become dot.ard His High 
Incss lives within a few yards of this illustrious 
building Tet the building is crumbling I 
give hero a photograph of tbo mam cdiJlce 
which shows its condition belter, owing to its 
tnsenble ippearance, than what is actually 
found at close quarters 

Bir Singh Dev was a great Sanskntist. 
Ifo got the law book Yirai ulro loya composed 
whn.k i* a ruling authonlv in tho Benares 
school of Hindu law He performed an 
[stanctla m lug time Ho had a book 
wnttenon Hindu coronation and its sacred 
ntes, and a book on Hindu politics On 
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Hindu CADons ho constructed the 
paUce, -which in essentials i» “ M)p»> 
reproduction of tho type of a 
btulthug we have at Mahaballipnr^" 

»re outcome of the same text o 
Silpa Sastra. The building » » 
b^ure It is a particular treasure to i‘ 
Modem owner, being a sacred heir 

But It IS not so treated omp 
hiely a small sum would sufticc ® . 

repairs. Public opinion ought to «®‘"P 
Hiwan and the administration of the > 
State to undertake the repairs 

Tiif Oicmia 

Phe Orchha palaccj eight miles 
>s one of the moat beautiful and s , 

residential paWs Tho Mughal 

are wholly uniTcce^sful as dwellings 
res at the junction of two rivers, one 
*bich (the Kali Sindh) is of 

beautiful scenery, the palace , Thei 

Preportions. It is huge, yet beanUlai- 
sandal-wood bed with tho structure tor 


nio»<iuilo-curtam on which slept the great) 
reviaalist Hindu king, Bir Singh Dev, la still! 
existing Hi thanks to the pious caref 

of the Maharajas of Orchha, his descendantsJ 
The whole of the Orchha town was 
descried, the capital was removed to 
Tikaiigath All houses aro empty and open 
The palace is likewise deserted The decora- 
tive domes (called J/orAi) have begun to 
crumble, and though the edifice 13 not \ct 
subject to so serious a process of decay as the 
Datija palace, the neglect is almost tho same 
with the difference that the Orchha palace ig 
Lent clean and habitable. Enamel 13 all conA 
The bare building might jet be kept intiJ 
•^th ordinary rcpaira ^ '“I 

j. Opposite tho palace there^stands a nm.f 
pleasing temple wi^ round fapenng ‘ 

Iti 8 the temple of Chaturbhuja whidi dewX 
to be illustrated m books on art It, f 
and interior araazmg structuresT 
gate IS a rival of the Fatebpur Sikn .® 

The interior of tho mandap’ jq 

the mam stkhan-garllui-Qnha 13 a h 
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\ 1 al»cc oI the bchool llieJa \ichitccture «t prcMnt neglected by . Ilmdu btato 

lu Intersected archcB. You feel inside He if wliat iraa oooil 1 r i « 

ton nro under tie roof a Mnglial moeoue. ™ iioT the neht 

\\iUiUie load of stone Marat, the opie o“/, “u f "f ‘ ‘‘“""/'“''X 

arehe. hate hadl, eraehed, shjtnng £a. ail'd tt. iL-^Tlt^ t'L 
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probably be sufficient to cnaiiro accessary 
care. But the palace stands in need of the 
help of public Interest and public toicl 

Contrast wmi the Digu ami Cim-tTAEPir 
Paiaceo and Monuments in 
Gualior State 

It 13 a pleasant thing to refer to the Digh 
palaces. Feigusson truly described them as 
a fairy creation (u 181) They have been 
kept up in perfect condition by the Maharajas 
of Bharatpur — well furnished, well attended 
and with the old waterwork doviees — the 
most beautifol fountains and partenes 
(Fergusson) — m full working order although 
the Maharaja docs not live there Raja S iraj 
Mali ned with Mughal architecture and 
produced in sandstone thiuga more beautiful 


than the Delhi and kgra palaces, his sand 
stone showing real art, marble after all being 
a veneer All the palaces at Digh except 
one are in sandstone. This exception — 
the marble palace — is a troph) remoied 
bodily from the Alughal capital to Digh 
The roof of one of the wide halls has become 
shaky and has been propped up by ugly and 
baic brick pilhr& This was done by some 
regency admmtstratiou I hope this eyesoie 
will be removed 

The small and poor State of Chhaharpur 
his maintained every Bimdela palace of the 
late djnasty in perfect order 

In this rc>pect no State, British or Indian, 
can come up to the standard attained and 
kept up by the State of Gwalior It has 
looked after every monument mth laud 
able c-arc 


'y WITH THE HERO OF WOOSUNG FORTS 

Professor Dr. DHIRENDRk N ROY 
limcratly of the Philippines 


r was last Vovember One morning I 
happened to read m a Manila daily 
that the Commander Chen ^Img Chu 
of the famous ^intcenth Route Army 
would amvc that day at Manila on his way 
0 Europe. We were quite eager to meet 
““ ^°rthy young Chinese who, a year ago, 
wtli a small armj at his command, so bravdy 
the powerful Japanese army at 
»Dg^ and successfully defended the 
anghai banking railway But the 
ennan boat m which be was travdling 
i.ffFt for » short time and 

Ifu. I j without giving many of his 

<‘cal afeitcra the chance to see hm 

V few days later I read again in the 
oraing papers that another Chinese general 
sna to Mamla on a good will visit 

, would stay in the island for a few weeks 
w study the condiuons of his countrymen 
I read in the papers about his amval 
ami the great rcccpUon which the local 


Chinese accorded him at the pier Aboat a 
day or two later,— I do not exactly remember 
—1 found one afternoon as I opened the 
door of my office room in the university 
a visiting card l^ing on the door by the 
door I picked it up with cunosity Who 
could imagine how surprised I was when I 
read the name. Brigadier General C H 
Ooog 1 I Was extremely sorry I was not ui 
my office when this great general came to see 
me. 

But soon 1 seized the opportunity to meet 
him when he came to address the university 
students. As ho did not know English he 
spoke m Chinese which was translated for 
tho audience by the Chinese Vice Consul 
At tho end of the meeting a Chinese student 
introduced me to him and while we were 
wamly shalang hands he told the Chinese 
student to tell me that he regretted he did 
not know English I was, however, kept m 
mind and received an invitation to a dinner 
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partj in nhicli most of the local promuieat 
Chinese were to be present to meet the 
gener 1 and heir Ins message It was indeed 
an honour for a non Chinese to have the 
privilege of being invited on sucli an 
occasion The camera man was rcadj. with 
his flash light at that late evening hour and 
wc were photographed before we went to sit 
at the dinner table I was surprised when 
tho toast master called upon me, after the long 
message of the Brigadier-General was 



DTigad ci CcD lal C H Oong 

deli\ cred, to speak to his countrj men what- 
c\cr message I had from India. I rankly 
SI caking I was not the least prej ared for tho 
task and indeed I felt somewhat nervous lest 
111 sjmpaUiuuig with the present Chinese 
nioicmcnts I was going to bo ultri cntital 
of Japui 1 ruiiembcrcd the much ad\er 
Used statement of Sir H in Singh Gout, one 
of our nationalist leaders A few months 
igo ho stopped at Manila on his way back 
from Japan and China to India. The Manila 
newspapers published intcrMcws with bun 
nud in one of them he was iiuotcd to haa o 


mado somo criticism of China in relation to 
her present cnsis with Japan, a cnticism 
which extremely displeased the Chinese 
community One prominent Chinese of 
'Manila sincere!} told me that Sir Han Singh 
was but too well fed by the Japanese when he 
was in Japan and did not know what he was 
talking His statement as quoted was real!} 
unfortunate and unfair 1 ortunatcly, Sir 
Han Singh Gonr later, before his departure, 
changed his view point and began to be 
sympathetic toward China 

I wis ueivoiiB when I began to speak, 
because I wanted to avoid any such lapses 
But I openly explained m} mental state 
saving that we Indians hesitated to speak out 
anything on this Smo-Japauese imbroglio 
We consider it verj unfortunate under the 
existing relationship between the East and 
Uio We»t '\\ e ccrtamlj like China to win 
her case just as we like aii} oppressed countr} 
to win But wc like her to win without the 
active support of any of the Western nations, 
for we have reasons to •fear from past 
cxpcneuce that any such support might 
ultimately prove very costly to China and 
even to the Last as a whole If China wiiis 
her case against Japan with tho help of 
some M^cstern nation, she may temporanl} 
raise her position to some importance, but 
she would, 1 am afraid, hardly win tliat 
self rc«pcct and self confidence which Japan 
did by doftatiag Russia She would con 
tinue to paj tnbutc, and more so than 
before, to the power of the West, while there 
would be no nation in Asia to challenge Us 
false prestige and unbridled arrogance 
uo not want C&ina to lose, for that might 
mean tlic destruction of her hoary cii tlizatiott^ 
which is tho only oUier civilization beside 
our own that has stood the test of time and 
for more than forty centuries kept one;- 
fourth of the whole humanity above tlie 
harbanem of tho M cst Vio do not want 
China to lose, for we shudder to think what 
Japan then might become with her imperi- 
alistic greed whetted bj conquest and, more 
cspcciall), by the conquest of such a 
woudcrfullv rich countrj Me should want 
this sad event settled wiUiout humihation of 
eitlicr nation M c hav e great respect for 
China. She has shown even greater v italiti 
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than our countiy to roaintoju her wonderfiil 
civiIuataoD, and cultural mdiTidualitj agaiD<>t 
the cruel attack of power mad natioiis 
She, with the extraordioar^ force of her 
ciriluation, tamed the wild Mongols and the 
Maachus. She is the only country in the 
world that has a 5 ^Lmllatcd millions of Jews 
and Muhammadans She i» the only country 
ID the world that has regarded mtlitmsm 
throughout its long cultural history as the 
lowest of bumnn occupations Her ideal of 
life as upheld by Lao-Tze, Confuciu*, Men 
C1B8 and other great thinkers of old shows a 
lofty moral vision and a profound under- 
standing of human nature It is an ideal to 
bo patient, peaceful, tolerant, and unaggrea 
* word, far abo\e the ideal of 
those who shamelessly ad\ertise themselves 
as highly cunlued. It is an ideal that has 
made them good for tho modem world 
^tth our sacred ideal and 
tiadiUon, we now in contact with forces 
which with their opposite principles are 
seeking either to destroy or enslave us 
it seems no longer safe to hold that nob>e 
conception of life. It only invites bumilt 
ation, insult, and oppression In my 
““ ‘“Cident in all the 

wtal forebodings which threaten to overtake 

China 

I ™ ® know that she is surrounded 

require of her, for 
milttanzation 

u^eil t military profession, which 

^ed to be considered by her as the lowest of 
human profession-, w through sheer 
“T good for all 

of ^ awful ideal 

ideal he *^11 subraissioa to such ao 

■dcalbovtnuaUrtejccUog her owo ' It ,h. 

Srf.l f “•‘■“.m .ho ho. to „,ect 

“"litat.00, t( .he rejiet. 

t.on Ho„ „ ,he gt„„g ^ .olve thu <iile„„a . 

lodia ore ciceed.ogly iptetctcd .t 
teuie our problem u 
difficult thau Chiua’.. Auv ,J“f iS 

mTld hr^", ““ !>">>>«“ tnll 

■n.til hope ioto the heart of lodia. Chim.-. 
rtustunco to foteisn ideal and cmluation n 
50—3 


a great encouragement to India, for, she like 
China IS also struggling to save her great 
civiluation. M'e sincerely want China to 
win, but not certainly by losing her ciiiliza- 
tion. Probably China, with her hoary wisdom, 
will not lack m resources to solve her 
problem 

ind why do I not like Japan to lose if it 
means China’s victory with the help of some 
Western nation ^ Japan with her newly 
acquired power, through a systematic imita- 
tion of the M est, serves as the best example 
for us to answer the M cst in all its extrava 
gint claim to civilization Japan has shown 
that an Oncntal people can ciiilize itself, if 
It so choosc , in tho manner of the W est, and 
become as powerful as any dangerous nation 
of the world But it docs not make the world 
better It makes the world situations rather 
worse by turning one more peaceful people 
power mad and dangerously aggressive If 
Japan is ever defeated by any M estern power 
wUe the other Oncotal countries remain 
to be as the\ are or a httic better, but uot so 
piowerfal os to challenge any foreign aggres 
Sion, there will be practically nothing left for 
Us in the Orient to help us raise our head 
before the blustering bullies of the M est. 
We poiDt to the hollowness of its extravagant 
claim by citiog tlic example of Japan that the 
so-called civilization of the West tends only 
to make people dangerous by emphasizinir 
animal \irtues in man c t^e courage to 
repudiate the display of the M estern Power 
as we see that Japan docs so with perfect 
self confidence M’lll not the hope of reas- 
serting ourselves be shattered if some 
Western Power somehow succeed through 
the instrumentality of China, m bending low 
the high head of Japan ? M hat source of 
encouragement would be left for the unfortu- 
nate peoples of the East to free themselves 
from the organized tyranny of the M est ? 
Tbta IS also an equally important problem 
which wo can hardly afford to overlook. 

Both China and Japan are great in pira- 
tions to India. China inspires her to love 
and pre erve her own great civilization 
Japan inspires her to a hope of salvation But 

on the whole, I must admit that our greatest 
sympathy goes to China, for she is a luirhlv 
mvilizcd countrr and 13 so good that o 
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take advantage of her goodness and seek to 
oppress and humiliate her without tho least 
qualms of conscience China must find a 
to reassert herself or there is little hope 
for the real spint of civilization to survive 
5Iy speech was partly translated to the 
Chinese General He looked at me several 
tunes and then, told his interpreter to tell me 
how he wished he could speak out to me Ins 
feeling As I had to leave the part} shortly 
after my epeech, I went to bid him good bye 
Ho called his interpreter and told him that 
he would like to mvite me at his own place 
We fixed the date on the following Sunday 
at 8 a- M , when we would breakfast together 
at the Great Eastern Hotel, where he was 
\er) splendidly accommodated by the Chinese 
comraunitj ^ 

Exactly at eight I arrived at the hotel and 
found him waituig for me alone in his richly 
furnished room Ho immediately rang for 
hiB sccretaT} to stand as the interpreter He 
was trying to tell me all he could within the 
time at his disposal, for ho was supposed to 
attend a meeting m hour later This is what 
I gathered in course of tho short interview 
Tho ChmcBC General Chao huan Ooog 
was born in 1892 at Canton, China While 
studying in a Chinese ums etsity he noticed 
that hi9 country had been subjected to coiiot- 
lo89 hmiuhations by foreign nations because 
of its military wcakn^ Ho found Japan, 
on the other Tiand, verj highly r«. peeled 
because she happened to be a good fi<»hlcr 
So he felt hu country's immediate need’ md 
acquired an lutcrest lu miUtarj training He 
entered the Cbuicsc army m which he showed 
such marked ibihtics that in a short time he 
was raised to the high position of brn^adicr 
general lie went to Japan in 1’1J4 to learn 
tlie secret of Japincsc army organization and 
entered as student lu the Military Academy 
it Tokyo Having gridu ited from there he 
went to 1 rance to rcv.cuo training in aviation 
and studied the science for a year at Fcolo 
de Morine From 1 ranee he went to Germany 
and made v thorough study of the Qcnnaa 
armv system Thou ho travelled throughout 
Europe to study tho nuliLary conditions and 
finally returned to China in the spring ( f 1031 
liunicduktcly he entered active scrvico 
as bngadicr-general to the National Guard 


Army at Nanking Withm a montli he was 
summoned to the Ninteentli Route Army 
when it was at Kiangai fighting the coiumii- 
msts In the winter of 1932 his army was sum- 
moned to the Shanghai-Nankmg rulw iv hue 
to save it from the attack of the Japanese 
army When war with Japan broke out at 
Shanghai, for the first time, at Up 'r , 
Jauuarv 28tb, General Gong’s formation, tJic 
laGtli brigade, was at that histone Chapei, the 
first point of the Japanese mv asion There they 
gave the enemy a stubborn resistance But 
compared with Uie Japanese army they were far 
behind in military equipment The Japanese 
u^cd armoured car* in all tlieur charges for- 
ward, the Chinese resisted them only with 
grenades The Japanese resorted to aerial 
bombardment using heavy incendiary bombs 
to meet which the Chinese did not have even 
sufficient anti-aircraft guns So when the 
Japanese aerial forces beg 10 to throw bombs 
over the famous Commercial Press Buildings 
and the National Oriental Library, tho ago- 
long centres of Chinese culture, the Chmeso 
soldiers found it impossible to save thcoi 
But It excited tbeir hatred to its highest 
pitch, increasing their military strength and 
determination for greater and more persistent 
resistance. They were so bent upon revenge 
that thev soon resorted to a strong offensive 
Tho Japanese began to negotiate for peace 
and a temporary truce was arrived at But 
alas, ’ it was arnv cd at after Cbapci was 
reduced to a flat piece of land The only 
consolation for General Oong was that his 
army did ita best 

Meanwhile, General Oong was relieved 
at CUapei by another brigade and ordered to 
defend tlio Woosung Forts For, tho Japanese 
army having failed to take Chapci, turned its 
attack upon M'oosuug The battle round 
Wooaiiiig lasted about a month It was a most 
severe action in which the Japanese array 
took to aenal and naval bombardiucnt- 
Gcncral Oong found no other means of 
defence than digging trenches and putting up 
barricades to avoid such bonibardmcnt It was 
only a defence, for, under the circumst uiccs, 
anv offensive was untiiinkablc Tho Cninc>« 
bad oalv nfles and machinc-guns to defend 
their stritegic points So thev bought to get 
near the enemy to engage them m a hand to 
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hand fight and make them renounce their tdicll 
bombardment. The Japanese army had till then 
faded to take \Voo»ang and was waiting for 
reinforcements This wai a great discourage- 
•mentto the Chine e forces, for they were 
^outnumbered by the eucmico The Japanese 
army soon succeeded in destroying the central 
line of defence and begin charging forward 
to occiip) the land The Chinese forces still 
continued to re«tst But how Jong * Repeated 
reinforcements of the JapanG>e arm\ finally 
forced the Chinese to retreat While the 
other Chinese troops were gradually retreat 
ing, General Oong «till kept his regiments to 
hold the ground and was in fact unwilling to 
retreat. But the representatives of the people 
urged him "to waste no more men but to 
keep the force for the future ” General Oong 
interpreted this retreat as not admitting 
defeat but ]utt a necessary step takeu to 
prepare for greater and longer resistance 
Tho young general iiae all in a hurry, for 
already it was past nine aod he must leave 
us S\ ithout going further into his lost 
adicntuic he turned to my speech in tho 
Chine«o party W Uh a quiet but confident 
Simla ho assured me that he uoderstood my 
view point, that ho thoroughly realized the 
griMli of the problem of our great ancient 
civilirations He admitted that the problems 
of Ciiina and India were siuiJar lo many 
re-pects Thea lie said with a firm and 
emphatic \oice that, in his opinion, the 
solution of our problems should be this 
‘Our civilization is our eternal end, foreign 
civilization IS to be u«ed as means to that 
end , experience has shown thnt wo have to 
use the means of the foreigners to extricate 


ouTselvca from all humiliating entanglements’ 
It was, indeed, a good statement, but I felt 
like asking him if there was uo danger of tho 
means finally becoming the end There was, 
however, no time for intciruption 

Jvcvt he turned to the subject of India 
Hft said tliQ Chinese people were naturally m 
great sympathy with the Indian movement 
and had been carefully witching its progress 
He mentioned the uatni of MaJiatms Gindhi 
with a deep feeling of respect and fervently 
began to state how the Clnneso people had 
always revered him as the grcatc't man of 
the age Then he revealed to me his plm of 
soon going to Indn after his Philippine tour 
He eagtrJv a-tked me several times, ‘IV oiild 
I be able to «ec Midntma Gandhi^ \ou 
know bow I respect him Would be kindly 
see mo ’ His inquirv was so pressing tint 
It seemed he wanted to know if I could help 
him to sec our rev ered Alabatnio. I (old him 
I could write to some Indiso leader about 
It if he would give me the time when bo might 
be espeeted in Indn He paused for a 
minute and then said, ‘I shill let you know 
later ’ M ilh this he departed leaving me 
with h>5 eerretiry and two other conipanioos 
ouc of whom was a specialist in avntion and 
the other a chief uaval ofilcer, both accom 
panring him in hu itinerary 

In the roeantimc fresh news arrived from 
Cbioa that tho J'lpancse arm) ia the north 
bad suddenly again invaded Chinese 
terntory and taken possession of Shnnhiikwan 
and Jcliol The Chinese General could no 
longer think of staying abroad and uow be is 
back ID China to reappear in the field of 
action for the redemption of his couutiy 



> ECONOMIC ASPECTS OF GOLD EXODUS 

B\ N GllOSAL, ivsc. (Ecxat). Ijonmvh 

S INCE the last quarter of lO'^t a ne* cht^r goW through the meJmm of the Sicrlmg 
has beea latroJuc^ lato Indto/s gold Whea Bntxia had to abiuidoa gold, (he coa 

hi tory lodia is »nilitioaal?y aa vertibilitjr between gold and Sterlmg- ceased, 

of gold which she prefers to receive irk exc^nge which, lo essence, constituted the Goltl Standard 
for her favourable hahinoe of trodb Thus, This rehisal at once over-valued gold iiii torias of 

while the net gold imports to thia country Sterlinff as well as th« Rupee, and made it 

during the three quarters of the list cMitury profitable to sell goltl m exchaage for the 

were about Rs 200 croreg they mounted to current purchasing poirer NevertheiesS> it is 

Rs oo7'’0 crores m course of the years of this one thing to di-hoard and quite another to 

century It la a peculiarity of this vast treasure export Thera has olivajs been & well-taarked 

that It refuses to do its monetary function as difiereoc© between the- Rupee value and the 

the basis of currency and finds refago in hoanls. Sterling value of gold You get Ifi-^er Rupees 
Currency expects have thus nieh warned India than Pounds for tho same aosouat of gold 

as a veritable ‘sink for gold'* Kevertheless This difference to be had by a uiera process 

this tendency should be viewed with some lodul of Iransferencej provided the buUion dealers 
gence. I.he credit organiraboji o! this coun witti a strong incentive to ''cramblo as much 

try IS too inadequate for its needs Gold gold as possible and deport it abroad. It is 

boards m these circuinatancea, serve as a «ort doubtful further, if a con«merable section of the 

■of personal “banking re«erve* to every boarder sellers should lav© parted with its gold m 

■who can draw upon them in emergencies Tlo the absence of an unprccesdented economio com 
rvpid gold surrender by India, which has pul ion In fact, from the early part of 1031, 

flVKsUed to «uch high figures aa about Es 11> gold sales had already begun It has been 

ccotes in courts of a year and a half thus e«ttai*i(cd that from 5.000 to COOO tolas of 

oppears to raise important issues fine gold were daily ofiered, at this time, for 

^ , sale ID Bombay Apparently, n laige volume of 

Position optiie Ivniiit Ct>iiEEhC\ this came out of hoards to meet tie esigennes 

It 19 1 commonplace to explain the causes of tbo limes The premium on gold provid^ 

of the gold exodus by Eluding to tie breakdown at once a powerful stimulus to increase the 

of the Gold Standard in Groat Bntam Tb® sales which otherwise, would not have attained 

relationship is jjrima faat pKin We have, jn d* present proportion 

India evolved since the closure of tl e mint* _ „ t% 

in 1891 a 8y«tcni o£ currency which might be Ttffi OrTEio^ATlON of tub PaptJ* 

best describe as the Sterling Eseban^ Staii J:.xatA>GE 

dard As the mine shows, it implies ibe ^3 depreciation of the Sterling constitutes 
command of the Rupee over a fixed amount of the goje dement of proht from the gold sale^, 
the Pound Sterling for external purpo os The nieasunible at any timo by the frdl in the 

c«senlial3 of the system are thus, in the 6r*t Foreign Exchange m terms of gold currencies, 

place, iho existence of two forms of cumney ,t might be interesting to point out the iiiaiu 

one for internal purpo es, ns the Rup«K!, and forces that determine the Foreign Exchanges 
another for external purpo'es, tv the PouuJ , under the new conditions “W hy, to take an 
and in the =ccond place a mccbant«m to mam example, did the gold parity of £1»$4.^ drop 
tain a definite relationship between the internal ^ about 3 333 during the first four mouths 
and external currencic® which was fixed by of die paper regime in Great Brihain and later 
statute, m 1927, atlle l-la Cd The inechani“m why did it gradually rise to ? 3G0-70, and 

to work the ^»tem consuls ot the largo ^lyca nnintain this level for a considenblo time ? 
which the Gosemment mu't keep m London •pba ne,y pu-ity i* proximately eslabli«hed 
and in India to sell Sterling for Rupees ot operation of the siniplo law of demand 

llutHcs for Sterling as deninndai by the supply of, re pectivo currencies of the 

cxigtncies of our foreign trade This olfcr or <>matne3 either on gold and paper, or, ou 

internal and external purchasing power at paper nnd paper In normal times tho character 
a hxed nie enabled the Government to maintiwn jhg foreign tndo exercises almost tho sole 

a drfinitQ parity between the Rupee and tho mflucoce on tho demand nnd supply of respective 
w.tcrling cunrencics and the chief result is a stablo 

Cm ^1.3 OF Gouj Rxopv 9 cxdiangu In periods of uncertainty however, 

‘vj long as Britain was on the Gold Stan lord nsatpre-cni, theps>chological factors, like popular 
I tho Rupee was equivalent to a definite amount coufiJence, pohucal stability, speculation etc. 
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exert au overwhelming influence. The iItot 
of the pound sterling, m the first penoa 
from $ 48G to $ 3AS indic-ated a considerable 
loss of confidence la Britain a future. Again 
the gradual rise in the second period, demon- 
tratM the partial recovery of the lost confidence 
followed by an inflow of capital. La-tly, wide 
fluctuations on «ome occasions resulted mostly 
from the activities of the speculators. 

In the long run, Foreign Exchanges between 
gold and paper or between pap^r countries 
themselves, mu t be the reflex of their relative 
price leveli Thus, for instance, if paper 
pnees remain steady while the gold prices n«o, 
the Paper Exchange would improve in terras 
of gold , or alternatively, if gold prices remain 
stable while paper prices rise, the latter’s 
exchange value m terms of gold would be more 
unfavourable. The same principle apidies to 
non gold countries themselves. Their toreign 
Exchanges would be determined by the relative 
purchasing power of their currencies at home 
and abroad It follows therefore that the 
stability of exchanges under the pre-ent wnUi 
tions can be maintained, among the Paper 
Group, by a common policy of uiteroal price 
BtablisatioD 


Possible Chjcks to Gold Oirt flow 
The above doctrine, commonly known -w 
the doctrine of Purchasing Power Panty wdl 
help to explain how pos ible checks may 
operate to stop the gold out-flow The wld 
exports are paid for m Rupees— a proc«*f which 
implica currency expansion Normally this 
should rai«e Indian prices and Exchange, reduc- 
ing thereby the profits from the gold sales, 
and checking possibly to the same extent, the 
gold exports. There are, however, two «b lacles 
m this way The external value of the Rupee, 
m the tiTSt place, is dependent on SUtling 
prices, which prevent any eflect of a n»e in 
Rupee prices to work out its results , and, m 
the second place, in the absence of any demand 
for the new money there cannot bo any n«e 
of Indian prices,— a situation created, pnmanh, 
by the economic depres ion A necessary check 
to gold eiportii, on the other hand, may more 
easily be brought about by a n-e of gold 
prices, if, in the meantime, the Sterling ExcMuge 
is let free to adju-t itself,, which, as we know. 
It IS not It follows, therefore, that an iiamediale 
drop in gold exports is unlikely unless the 
Sterling were to be sterling were to bo -tabilwed 
at a higher pinty with gold or both France and 
the U b A were for eome caiastraphic reason, 
to bo put off the Gold ttindarJ 

ImMIJIIATE fON EQl-FNCES 
An anal) “13 of Ihs immedLita con-eqwncw 
must legiUmately view the incidence of gold 
exports on the actions of (0, the Government 
(lit, the sellers of gold who con“i t m^Uy of 
cultivators, land-owners and profe* wnal cl«se«, 
juid (in'), the bu-mess community in gentrat 


To the Government the gold release has, in a 
word, provided the solution of lU depressing 
financial problem as a comparison of the 
Exchange and BudgeLary position, prior to 1932 
and afterwards, will explain 

In the summer of 1931, India had witnessed 
a heavy flight of capital, due mainly to diverse 
forms of mutability, which had the same eflect 
on the Exchange os on excess of imports over 
exports. Add to this the rapid decline of a 
favourable balance of merchandise trade in 1931 
To meek therefore, the excessive demand for 
Sterling and to maintain the IS d ratio at the 
same time, Governnient had to sell huge quantities 
of Reverse Cbuncils, > e claims on the Secretary 
of State for Sterling in London in exchange for 
the money supplied lo India, This process, 
however could not go on indefinitely It meant 
the depletion of India a gold re-ervea with the 
Secretary of ‘-taCe for he had to meet the 
Sterling claims out of thc»e reserve* It made, 
next, the payment of Home Charges {Payments 
for ^rvices and other debts) a matter of 
increasing difficulty The payment of the^e dues, 
It must be remember^ is facilitated in 
normal tunes, by India s favourable balance of 
trade which, to repeat tbe dwmdlmg exports and 
the flight of capital had eflaced Lastly, it 
contracted tbe volume of currency by an amount 
equivalent to tbe sale of Reverse Councils, with a 
consequential fall of prices in an already difficult 
penoil of fdliag price level 

Two alternatives were thus open to Government. 
It had either to abandon the 18d ratio, or default 
m meeting its obligations Tbo former course seemed 
tbe more likely and many had pronounced 
tbe venlict that the 18 d. ratio was ‘as dead os 
mutton ” Thanks to the abandonment of the 
Gold Standard tbe efflux of gold released a set 
of forces which cleared the Governnient tom its 
financial bingle. It romored, in the first place, 
the strain on the Rupee-Sterling Exchanjre and 
made the maintenunce of the 18 i (Sterling) 
ratio an ea y matter Gold now began to be 
exported as a commodity, though the me^ch'uldl^e 
exports had been increasingly dwindling as will 
be evident from the following figures. 


^lErxui vsDisB Extorts 
(In crores of rupees) 

Exports Ifflporis. Bulance of 

Trade 

13Tl) 2 j3-2j 1S3-DU 63-99 

tail lB.j-01 ISISI 31-07 

I'QJ 13813 133 33 4 SO 

Tbe dimini-hing merchandise exports were 
more than compensated by treasure exports, as 
will be seen from below 

Tkrasukb Eipons. 

(In crores of Rupees) 

IWance ot Total Balance rTreasure 


1930 

1J31 

\3S1 


Treasure 
— 2b-52 
20 50 


•& klerchandise) 
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tha pre^nt plight of the world currency In 
course of a couple of j ears forty five “I® 

b«n forced off the Gold S.aadard 
remam oa U are no hater off, m 
huge gollrtocU than tho=e that are 
llhile the former sterilize their aal 

heghten their tariH walls in fear of raising horn 
pnees and of “eschange dumping W 

suffer from contracted markets, an. imsta^ 
exchange and a general lom 

future. Of what profit is U to !" »'» »* >?•“ 
herself to gold, un ler these conditions it a 
common solution he not found , „ „ott 

Tb. pyoMeiii Sb, 

mg compromise between the two 

l.ty of prices and stability of exchange Can 

this end be achieved by paper money 

OnsTvcLta to Pvper CcrEtsf' 

Paner it is true, possesses supreme merits as 
c.mn?y’ It «n, ’ by lb. «l 

currency to business needs, mamUm stable 
pt«. ll bom. It tan, by punn«5 
robty ol mKratlvnse -ub.bitt.op 

currencies preserve a sUbla exchange « c. 

short, do just whut money is meant to lo a 

•leady internal and external 

Uid iet. It 18 precisely these thiags that paper 

money hesitates to do. The JifccuU es are ev 

dsatly practical ra character For 

of this ana, at the pre-ent sWge of world 

nenl. demands an amount of ^pmtion 

clearly i» much greattr th.m that 

for working the Gold Sundard. 

foundation of a currency system is 

based on popular conhdem.'O tn ^ 

well as m foreign currcncy-a ilual.tv which 

paper will take long to command u 

IS to be the acknowledged goal, «e must proceed 

caul ou ly by creating the conditions lor its 

ullmiato victory 

I ESSCN3 FEOM Po^T-W »W GOU> 

A return to the post-war Goll Standard on 
the other haoA is neither prtcCicible nor Uv-irible, 
though It has many le«->ons to teach us Two 
cau c->, broa llj havo been re pon'ibla for its 
failure one external and another internal i* ■, 
(i) ilio inor Imala gold wovements from debtor 
to creditor countries an 1 (>i) the muntenanci. of 
high tt erte ratios to lack" the curremy 
W hile the former went again t an es ent al 
principle of a successful Gold Standard that 
movements of gold mu t be rcstneted as far as 
nos ible to aJju ling trido balinces only (a 
laduro of which resuluA m tho “ teriiizati n of 
gold), the Utter prevented an inflexible currency 


from checking the tendency of fidlmg prices an I 
ngid economic sj stems 

Tub EsscNTtALS of k Befoemed Gold 
\ Reformed Gold must avoid both of these 
It must, as a reiuc lul inea ure require the 
removal of all those conditions which necessitate 
disproportionate gold transfers and it mu't, as a 
con tr^Uve measure, demand a concerte 1 policy 
of <re!d economizvtion primarily by a reduction 
of “reserve ratios .ml co-operation imong t 
Central Ranks fliree consequences wou d 
follow The monetary demimd for gold would 
be aJjtt ted to lU total stocks and annual 
uroduction which otherwise would be mad^uate, 
^ndly the d.sequ librium of prices and costs 
woull be removoil by a margin representing 
ihe dtfferena between legal minunum ratios 
and actual holding* an la lly the dangers 
following upon snllen 

country to anotlier woul 1 be avoided by the ^ 
operation of Central Banks Given the*^ the 
r^utfibuuon of gold 

the un ler stocks 1 touniries could bo effecte.1 
bv either a nse of gold price* or the sLabilization 
of the existing non gold currencies at such 
pintle* ns will en ure them for some time a 
favourable balance of payments turther 


favourable balance ol paymenis cu.i-uer mter- 

naiional credit operations mav as weU bring 
about a neces ary change lo gold bolilmga 
Impucvttons ov Ixdiv 
The implmaiions of this di cuseion on tlio 
siiuauon have been inaJentolly made 
plain If India look« on the gold problem 
from a general point of view and she will 
be none the loser if ouni principles are follow 
«d her leniand for cover ratios mu«t be 
curtailed No doubt, the peculiar position of 
In lia both as a debtor an 1 un agricultural 
country will entitle her to a higher ratio than 
mo t others which are not similarly placed 
but this will not be mcon i*tent irith the general 
•raid intere ts The ac [Ui itiou of this reserve 
U> establish a Central Link at an early date 
can neither present in uperable tlilfitulties if 
It IS made out from (o) our pre-eul gold holdings 
nith the Secretary of State inJ the Governor 
G^erit, (t) a direct purchn e of future *ale« 
(r) a c^ t, if at all nece* ary, through the Bank 
for Intern lUonal Settlements and (/) the normal 
favourable trule bikance consequential either 
tu Its© of gol 1 prices or lo a general economic 
recovery Of these alternative sources, it may 
be poifttol out, the fir*t woul! provide an ample 
iniount for the immcliate institution of a Central 
Bank while the eeond and the fourth might 
be utilized for a progressive adjustment of the 
■ orer ratio* 
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T he word ‘inoNcmcnt' si^nifiLS ‘the cours> 
or prow 9 of chimge” and it uinnol bo 
denied thit India I3 changing and changing 
rapullj She Ins been awakened from her age- 
long "Icep— and her women no IcoS than her 
men hue been roused from ihcir slumbers 
dinost, ns it were bj iho touch of n iingic wand 
Tho woman’s movement m Inuta. ngonlwl 
broadly and comnrchensuelj, miy bo divided 
into an earlj and pre-war period of isolatoil 
cflorts, initiated b> nuluulual pioneers md 
organizations, towards soci il reform ind tho 
advancement of femalo education and the more 
consolidated and defliutoly fcminut muM-tnent 
which aroso at the end of tho war, and has since 
grown with a vigour and rapidity which may bo 
said to bo without parallel in any age or 
country 

The origins of tho earlier movements may bo 
traced to the work of axrly social and religious 
reformers both tnen and women — Uaja llani 
Alohun Iloy, Ivcshub Chundir Sen Swami 
Dtjanand, Mrs. Itinade the great Pandita 
llamabai whose monumental work in Pooni h u 
glowing oajtmplo of the capabilities of /ndian 
womannood— to mention lust one or two names— 
and other silent and selfle s workers who sowed 
tho good seed and last, tliough not least, to tho 
mduenco, direct and mdiroct, and work of 
Christian mission^ 

The amazing prictical demonstration of wbat 
women can achieve, if guen the opportunity, 
furnished by our sisters in Europe and Ameriaa 
during the war and tho wave of demand for 
emancipation amongst women which spread so 
widely in the West after the war, hml their 
natural repercussions in ihia country and found 
a powerful response here as if from some long 
pent up impetus 

The first purely feminut organization to aris© 
in India was the Women’s Indian Association, 
formed m Madrid in 1917 Though started 
entirely ns an educational insUtuuoii the move- 
ment for the Reform Bill proved that a mo«t 
necessary part of work for the advancement of 
women was propaganda m support of woman’s 
oufirage This was accordingly added to its 
objects and it has become an jkll India Asso- 
ciation with seventy two branches spreid over the 
greater part of Southern India I would like 
to recommend its officual monthly organ Strt 
Dhanna, to those interested m women s work 
Movements towards adult education for avomen 
similar to the Women s Institutes m Cngland, 
are to be found m different parts of India — in 


particular iii Bengal and Malrxs Tho redcratioii 
of University Women m Imlia, compose*! of 
As-ociatioiis of women graduates exists m onlcr 
to proinoto conccrte>l action, interest in public 
lift and niti ruatioiial iinder-Linding 

iiicre arc scitril Proi mcial Women’s Councils 
having ns their object llio association of women 
of nil rices for service, for tho uJv incomcnt of 
women, und for ibc allihUion of women’s 
-ociclics Thtso organizations undertako special 
lines of work lowanis Uie furtherance of edu- 
cation and sociil welfiru 

fho National Council of Women in India 
wis fouudef m 19dj in order to fodcritc the 
Provincuil Women’s Councils and other socittics 
witli similar aims for women’s advancement and 
wclfnro and to link India with mtcrnationul 
women's movcmcDU 

Perhaps tho mo-t important and for reaching 
of tho many aciiviUes of which the woman’s 
movement m India is composcil to lay is the 
Alltmlit Womens Confcronco. !?ix annual 
conferences hivi, been held so far and n pcrus&l 
of tho latest annuil report shows tho oaornious 
ground winch tlio nctiviiios of this organization 
covers. Tho original object of this conference 
was to promote Uio education of women, but in 
19i9 1t was resolved that feociiljeform should 
also be included m its programmo of work 
Women of nil creeds nnd c.isu.3 from fur and 
wido— for tbis conferenco has branches in nil the 
principal towns of British India ns well ns m 
sevenil important Indian States— attend the 

mnual sosstono a «tnking feature bemg the 
presence of numbers of women lu purdah, many 
of whom travel long distances m order to take 
part m tlie proceedings The conference has 
been lostruuiciital in starting tho All India Edu- 
cation Fund Association under whose aegis a 
centcal icaining collego for women in Delhi 
Ims just been opened— and, 1 think, it may 
rightly regard as a personal tnumph the passing 
the Child Marriage Restraint Act, which Lady 
Sykes m her opening address at the I ourth 
jConfetcnce at Bombay compared in importance 
Ito Lord Bentmek’s regulation to abolish the Sail 
In addition to the org inizations above- 
mentioned and the work of philantliropic women 
and men there are numerous institutions and 
societies — such os the Seva Sadans in Poona, 
^mbay, Mu Iras and otlier centres, tljo Indian 
Women’s Univer'ity, Poona, tho Vanita Vishrams 
at Bombay, AhmeJabad and elsewhere, rescue 
homes, wi lows’ home', centres for triming 'ocial 
workers, health and maternity and chill welfire 
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with religious rites and beliefs that to break 
away from ill such is hamper our growth seems, 
at times, a well nigh impossible Usk Much 
work, however, is being done by the cffotle of 
the women’s orginizitions as well ns bj 
individual workers and the de ire for «uch 
reform— which, after all, is the first stop lowanls 
practic.ll achievement— has penetrated to and is 
manifest even m the humblest homes Women 
are striving hard for the abolition of, fir»^ 
early marrnge about which I should like to cite 
the remarks of the Age of Consent Committee 
m their Report Say they 

Earl) maternity is an evil and an evil of 
great magnitude. It contribute very largely 
to maternal and infantile moita'ity in many 
cases wrecks the physical system cf the girl 
and generally leads to degeneracj in the 
physique of the race. Let us compare the case 
of Sail which was prevented by legislation with ’ 
the case of early raaternity hitts were few 
and far between They compelled attention by 
the enormity of the evil m indindual cases by 
the intense a„ony of the burniog widow oiid the 
terrible shock they gave to humane feelinga. 
But after all, they were cases only of lodindaai 
sufTenns In the ease of early materaitv howerer, 
the evil 13 widespread and affects such a Urge 
number of women, both amongit Hindus and 
Illuslims as to necessitate redress It is eo 
extensive as to affect the whole framework of 
society The evil is so insidious in the 
manifold aspects of social life that people hav^ 
ceased to tniok of its shocking effects on th<t 
entire social fabric the famihantv of the evil 
blinds as to Its ghastlv results U legiUaiiort 
was lUstiAed for preventing Sah there is ampl^ 
justincation for legislation to prevent early 
maternity both oo the grounds of humanity 
and ui furtherance of social lusiice. 

Secondly, the purdah ayat^m Though ihero 
has been n remarkable breaking away front 
this practice amongst the educated classes iP 
recent years — particularly in I^orthern India — 
it has b<>ea estimated that 40 million^ 
nearly one-third of the women of India, sliU 
live m seclusion The baneful results of rigid 
seclusion on both the body and the mind ^ 
too obvious to need much comment an I hav^ 
from lime to time, been brought to light !>▼ 
committees of molical men and women IL H- 
the Maharani Sahiba of Baroda rightly sank 
when presiding at one of the annual session^ 
of the All India Women’s Conference, that, 

if women are to take their part in the raisiOg 
of the tone of social life, if they are to 
understand the duucs and responsibilities for 
wbuh their children must be trained, the vurluh 
must ga If women are to hare that freedom 
of mind and vonciy of inlcresla without which 
there can be no joyous life, the purdah must 
It It for us lo arouse such n public opinion auch 
public support that the few who wouli oppo=>o 
us would be overwhulmcd. ’ 

The abolition of early marriage an! purdjf* 
therefore, will not only improve the Iwalth of 
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mtUions of women but will remove two of the 
nuun obstacles m the way of the 'pre.vd of 
feinalo education 

Wo arc ftlso struggling for the removal of the 
Ugal disabilities under which women, m pavti- 
cmir Hindu women, sufTer — mil I cannot but, 
in pissiiig, here p\y a tribute, howeter brief, to 
the miUnng efforts of Dewan Bihadur Hirhilas 
S'^a not only for his espousal of tbo women’s 
cause but ilso for Ins determiniton to see to it 
til at our grievances in this pirticulir are finally 
renioveil by legislition Neeillcss to Say that the 
iioaition of widows in Hindu homes, nnrrnge 
laws and the laws rclitmg to the inheritmce of 

t roperty by women and radical alteration — and 
have little doubt that the women's organizilion® 
in conjunction with the help of social reformers, 
such as the Dewan Bahadur, will finiUy achieve 
tlie righting of such wrongs by winning ^blic 
opinion in their favour Women’s woia. m 
"teuh ’kja 'cAxti "tifi/rb 

in this «phcro than m British Indio, as is evident 
by recent remedial Icgi-lation in both these 
States. 

The Women’s Indian Association, under the 
le.idership of Dr Muthulakshmt Reddi, whose 
public acliaities are well known, is to be congra- 
tulated on Its work m combating the evils of 
the systems of religious as well as commercialized 
prostitution Vigilance Associations formed by 
.women m the mam towns of Imlia are doing 
{much for the Tcmoval of these pernicious and 
'degrading vices which constitute a stigma oo the 
social life of the country 

The NubODul Council of Women m India 
md the newly formed All Bengal Women's 
Union With the help of Western women's 
organizations are doing valuable work in coonec- 
uon with the suppression of immoral troffio m 
women ami girli We hope that very shortly 
there will be enacted m Bengal legislation to 
stop this evil \ 

Other problems of moment with which women 
are grappling and working for are the abolition 
of untouchabihty, of polygamy, of drink, g-ini- 
bling and the humiliating system of begging, 
tbo encouragement of indigenous industries, tho 
formation of maternity and child welfare 
centres not only in towns and villages but also 
iin industnnl areas, the care of women and 

( 'children and the bettering of their conditions in 
indu»tn il areas, fa ino»t erj ing need) the expan- 
sion of medic il relief, ways and means of 
improving the sanitary conditions of life m both 
towns aiid villigLs, the pruiching of tho simple 
IiW3 of hjgieno amongst the poor, adult educa- 
tion, the stutiiig of mduotrial sch^Is and classes 
for tho poor in order lo bring the women some 
economic relief, the opening of pirks and pliy- 
^grounds for the poor who live m pongestod 
-Oica^ tlio problem of juionilo delinquency etc. 
In all ute'<o activities there has been a cerhun 
measure of success— tho field of work, however, 
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** enormous aaJ, alas ’ the labourers are ten 
Progress must, of nece»sit>, bo also painfuUj 
slow 

In tbe political life of the country vomen 
baTe shown their capacity for suffering no lc«s 
than men The national appeal for the O'C of 
indigenous cloth has found a more ready re ponse 
from them than from the men The mo t out- 
staoJiiig fcaturo of the politicnl mrakeniofr >s tho 
fact that the women of India form the one 
communitv in tho country who have from the 
ouUet dcc'i to eschew all «pecial favours in 
the realm of fnmchi^ nod representation in tho 
new uinslitution of India for the «ako of the 
‘Wider issues concerned Being by nature imbiipd 
not oolr m India but ginemliy spcahing with a 
d'eper love of country as nl>o by virtue of their 
fTTcntir capacity for sullcring thej have realuoil 
that country must come before community if 
Indii IS to come in her own Great ere lit nm*t 
be given to the main womens organituions for 
their lQ>ally and unflinching alherenee to princi 
pWs where tho question of their status in the 
new coo titution is concerned. 

Throughout the worll the influences which 
have gone to diteriniiie the pcxicion of women 
m hi tory hn\e been verv various. Lconomic 
Ponhiion" legal liras and religious coneepuons 
ha\o dl liecn active, hut such condiuoo*. ilens 
an 1 conceptions hate, from timo to lime 
Un Icrgono moilihcntion or ra heat altcmlioo— (or 
evolution is the one unchanging Liw of natum. 

Tho proper status of women in modem 
socuiics nu«t, therefore, be hsciis ed aod «culf«l 
In the light not of history, but of ethics. It 
must accord, not with anr particular pba«<i of 
the past, but with the general moral ideal which 
IS current at the present timo Tbe treatment 
bf women must bo on a level with the general 
eonceptun of conduct and behaviour wbch each 
society sc ks to ntdizi V locicl} ia*ed on a 
deuiocmlic conception is a society ba«e<l on 
nsi>cct for tho fundamental fact of huoion 
Tursonality Its lastiiiKions have their foiuniatioa 
m that respect. Thty are a Im^ted to tbe 
necesMly of providing the free t s'vpe for tho 
greatest number of persons If they fail to 
j tovi lo free scope for one half of their members 
It follows, that either iho^ie members are not 
IHrsons — an ab unliCy which I hope no one 
will admit— I certainly will not do so on bebdf 
of my «<s— or that they are not being treated 
as jetsons which obviou ly, m wrong Tlure- 
(ore, when wo women of India today desire 
a cl mge in outlook us far a* our status la 
concerned we cannot be crilcicd — bmn-.e m 
every age we have to make the appropriate 
social ve lure an I we cannot find tvady made 
Uothes m the past. If we think we ,1o so we 
deceive our-vlvca. Life moans growth and 
growth means changtv 


One of tbo fine t womeji of recent times 
once sAiJ, 

“1 believe that a time is coming when it will 
be apparent that tho prmciple for which we 
ate contcoding-tbe unity of tbe moral law 
and the equably of all human souls before Ood— 
IS the most fruitful and powerful rerolulion 
uuig principle which the world has ever known ' 

1 am certnm that what Jo^iphine Butler eaid 
of the woman s movement in the West is 
cquaQy true of Iht woman s movement in India 
UxUy It can only be seen m Us true light 
when we reco„niz it as ‘port of tbe great 
movement that ha* been going on all through 
the age« to free the world from the dominion 
of the brute force an 1 bring about tbe rule of 
the ‘‘pint I c] iiiji that womans capacity for 
^be «pirUuai life i 'till her crowning glory 

In this wonlerful awakening m India there 
IS the clear lin in I on the part of (be women 
for freeilom nn 1 self levelopment as also for 
service Service without freedom is davery 
in prtcuce i« freedom without rcrvico TTie 
womans movimrnt i» the espre««»on of ins- 
biictive de ire of women to r'ao to /till liberty 
of soul, to fullest levelopment as human beings. 
To serve wholi-lieatleJly to give without stmt, 
IS An <4'«ntnl pnit of the development of a 
free woman ^V*e have to battle a^ast apathy, 
prejudices an 1 ignorance but there is within 
us now n pas ion for reform which, I hie to 
liclicve has been km lied at an altar where 
burns tho flame of love for GckI and man The 
women of India are no longer willing to 
submit to «c.indvnl», whether legaf, political or 
elhKvl, which havt been Eel for them by ihe 
nude con'cuQco of tbe community we are 
pm-siooately aware that -ueb Elandards have 
often Iwcn allowed to imply Ihe ccmpleto tub- 
o^ioation or evtn degradation of whole classes 
of women , we ate aware of the ncce'*ity of 
find og aod being judged by our own standards 
of fit* human beings voluntarily acccptel 
we are delirn incd to (ace the facts of life 

to 6ghi the balllts of our sei end take the 
n‘V«. A\b wiU, I am sure, resolutely refuse 
to accept any safely in any sphere for cne 
cla s at the CO t of any of our finer«. ^ 
are* 'tnving lo ham that the claim of the 

IS greater than any pctscnal happiness, 
that private ends mu t he set a ide for de 

public rood and that we rru't live for « 

cause W e real re that tlcre is no ‘hert cut 
out of our d ffculiies, that the renj may be 
long and w«ti*orae, tut there is alwaya hope 
in the great and unifying principle which 
guides us and m the Ight cf whch 
go forward with pat cnce and courage t 
to think and to strive — the pnnciulo o' 
and love 


■•“pie wnicn 
' «o we can/ 
f*Ee to lear^ 
0 of revertacaf 



THE TRADE DEPRESSION ITS CAUSES AND REMEDIES* 

B\ Prof J C SINHA, m a , i*h d 


F or more than three yearSj the world 
has been m tlio throes of a trade 
depression, which, next to the war, 
has been the greatest economic catas- 
trophe of the present century It is difficult 
to assign any definite date of its commence- 
ment in different countries Even when the 
stock exchange boom was proceeding memly 
in America in 1928, there were signs of 
economic maladjustment in certain countries 
By the end of 1929, the depression had 
become wide spread and had caught m its 
meshes practically the whole of the civilized 
world It IS, in the fullest sense of the term, 
a world depression, “world-wide in its origins 
and the range of its effects ” 

Its outstanding feature like that of other 
cn«C3 in the past is the decline in commodity 
prices The index number of wholesale 
prices in Calcutta dropped from 143 m 
September, 1929 to 87 in Januaiy last 
Thus there has been a foil of nearly 40 per 
cent as compared with prices forty months 
ago The real extent of the fall is much 
greater, for the rupee is now linked to 
sterling, which has depreciated lu terras of 
gold We find a similar drop m gold prices 
throughout the world, though the extent of 
the fall la by no means the same lu all 
countries According to a recent report of 
Ahr Av-aguiP Jif JSatvuiq 

Wholesale commodity pnees— expressed in gold 
—have declined by roughly a third raw malcnal 
prices on the average by 50 to U) per cent. The 
tola) value o( world trade m the third quarter of 
10^ Mas ouly ono-lbird of that in the correspond 
log period of 1020 the quantum of forciga rade 
ap{)cars to lia.vc fallen bj at least 2j per cent 
As estimated by the International Labour 
Office, there is uow a huge unemployed 
population ill the world, aggregating over 
30 millions If we add to it, the number of 
their dependants, we can bare some idea of 
tlio appalling distress 

• V pul he leciuro delivered at the I’niidency 
College Calcutta, ou 1 ebraary 2o, 1033 


Thus the present dcprcssiou is much mor^ 
severe tbau any of its predecessors 
normal business slump,” writes Mr Cole^ 
“brin^ bankruptcy to many producers and 
traders , but no prev lous slump ha^ 
threatened a large number of world^s govern^ 
ments with national bankruptcy and complete 
political and economic collapse.” This fac^ 
gives the present slump a political charactc^ 
unlike any of its predecessors There i% 
also another point of difference The present 
crisis was not preceded by an era of rising, 
prices On the contrary, m all the leading 
countries of the world, prices showed ^ 
downward tendency m the previous quins 
quctimum 

To understand this paradox, it is oeces*^ 
sory to analyse the sequence of eveuts 
By 1925, the ravages of the war had beeu 
practically made good, and “the world’^ 
production and consumption per head werq 
bigh<‘r than in 1013” ITiis wonderful 
recovery was made possible by the rapi^ 
progress of rationaliration in manufacture 
and of mechanization in agriculture Sidq 
by side with this increaso in production, thq 
monetaiy machine was improved by tht^ 
adoption of the gold standard by a largo 
number of countTici lhat movement started 
111 1923 with the restoration of the Austrian 
cumomy, dm* lAhr 4'e‘n’ niqnnSnr wasr givmr 
in April, 1925 when England and the 
Dominions returned to gold Since then 
the progress became rapid, so much so that 
by the end of 192G, sixty per cent of tlie 
world’s population were using money linked 
to gold 

While such work of reconstruction was 
going on, a stock exchange boom developed 
in Wall Street, generated by easy credit 
after the reduction of the New York discount 
rate to 3'2 per cent in August, 1927 Jhe 
Federal Reserve Bank of New York rcvcrecd 
tins policy within a year and raised its 
rediscount rate to 5 per cent in July, 1928 
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The speculative mania, however, continued 
uaabatcJ, and at the beginning oi Ang^t, 
1929, the New York redibcount rate had 
to be' raised still further to 6 per cent A 
few months before this, the central banka 
of most of the countries, with the single 
exception of France had raised their bank 
raUs This worldwide credit^ control 
hastened the collapse of the ^cw 
Stock Exchange boom in October, 1920, which 
started the present crisis 

The difficulties of the big Austrian bank. 
Credit install, in Ma), 1951, the German 
financial crisis two months later ^ and 
finanally “the tragedy of the pound m 
September, 1931 were tlie incMtable results 
of tho long drawn-out depre sion 
England a suspension of tie gold standard, 
tlio work of post-war monetary reconstruc- 
tion was mostly undone Country after 
country went off gold Some linked their 
currencj to stcrhiig , others adopted in* 
dependent currvncy , while some others 
maintained only the acmbhucc of the gold 
standard, but made it <\uitc incdcctiao by 
iiupoMug aanous restrictions on foreign 
exchange Tho only countries, which arc 
now on tho gold ataudard, in fact as in name, 
are Uio U S \ h'rance, Belgium, Switzer- 
land, UolUnd and their dependencies Such 
widc-pread suspension of the gold standard 
has further aggraaated the depressioo, thus 
disproMiig the plauMblo a^umeuta of the 
adcouates of depr«.ciatiog currency 

To what cause or combination of causes 
IS tho pre-cut crisis realU due * As has 
been nghllj pointed out Prof Cas'wl, 
“a m<.rc enumeration of a multitude of facts 
that may base aomo intluencc on the 
situation is of little use We must separate 
the mam factors from a mass of subordinate 
outs, which are often the effects of the 
dc[ ns-iou 

BroadK -peaking, prices are determined 
by two eet« of causes— the commodity factors 
and the ui >nttary factor^. DiiTtrcnt wntcis 
late tmpliasizid cither the former or the 
Utter a peck The most important argument 
on the commodity side is the oicrproducUoa 
theory, which hs'i beta adaauceil not only 

• SMUce th« •vss written the U S k 

has ahaiwlonei the (mU aamUaoL 


by socialist, but eicn bj some orthodoi 
eioiiomi.t. Tho former argue that a. 
porcbasing power in tho 
doc not iiictece l»ifi Jiimu with tho growth 
of produolioo under modem 
frcioont oierproductiou i. loeutable Ibo 
orthodox eoooomi.ls, on the other hand 
altriboto tho preeut fall of pnee. to an 
eiocs. of prodiiotioD lo general lor 
insUiico, Sir’^Bisil Blaohctt ob.cn c that tho 
cnsis has been brought on not bj .ca.c.t) 
but by pleott tlin. giving a lead to 
pictutLiiic pop liar writers Bat there iro 
L Statistic, available to prove ‘bm gvmra 
CJCC. of snpplv Iccnniulation of .tooka 

Snell 1. helf out to b* ' “"'“d 

overproduction appe-irs a/lo /, 

an cTonom.c crui- .u«d cannot tliertfory Ik 
the cause of the crisis As a matter ot tact, 
wherproduction ...creases the supplv o ho 

2L‘',rpav«eo. oornallv mvma.e. A.W 

“r,.!'7:vcr“i'Jn;vr.Lu,d.a„ mV 

howeVer pnucs do fill it rculy protes not 
nn eiccsT of product, m but » dchciencj 

overprodaobon re... 
ona^Ler grminl Thn. it 
Unit tho fall m the price of fiod'tulN lua 
raw materials has reduced the 

K^'rjS'inr'pJme^^tor 

-rtrjSSie^a^r'^^^Sm^r 
E'an ^g™oUnr7cmt 'even d tlier. lud 
been no industrial crisis. But the 
quoted by Prof ConOlifle in a recci^ 
pubUcatiou* of the League of 
lhatb> 1929 “world producUon of food tuHs 
hid kept pace with the population iDcrco-c, 
but the production of raw matcnaH and 
even more, the production of haishcd pods 
had increased much more rapidly as 
compared with the production in 19_J 

To this itniay bo replied that there was 


lo tins ikniay no repiieu 
already an exce-s production of foodstuffs ii. 
1420, as the increase of world population 
that year was o per cent as compared with 
1413, whereas the output of food luffs 
increased by as much as 10 per cent. Thi«, 
* lliwivi lifoRomiP e«rrrji, lOdli-lZ p{a .4-»> 
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faowc\er, does not by itself prove ovcrpro- 
■ductiOQ, for it might have been necessary for 
recovering the ravages of the war 

The most convincing reply to this theory 
has been given by Sir Henry Strakosch m 
his well known memorandum on the cn«is 
He points out that the course of wholesale 
prices of commodities, farm product'*, raw 
materials and manufactures deviate from 
"normal” at almOat precisely the same time, 
te, towards the third quarter of 1929 
The disparity in the prices of primary 
products and inanuiactnieE, the frimer 
undci^oing a greater fall, became pronounced 
at the end of 1929 and must have araravated 
the crisis But this dispantv , ns Slrako«ch 
^<ivata nvi*., catoant poasihly have. lic<iu.ght,<wi. 
the depression, for it foUoiicd the general 
fall ot prices and did not precede it 

An argument on the monetary side which 
IS closely akin to the argument of "com 
modit) tiicorists” is that the crisis is due 
to the heavy fall in the gold value of 
silver It 18 pointed out that China has 
one fifth of tlio total population of the 
world, and that all the silver using countries, 
including India, constitute nearly half the 
world's population the loss of purchasing 
power of such a large section cannot but 
alfect the world’s trade It may bo pointed 
out, however, that the fall in the gold value 
of silver Ins affected Cluna and India 
difi'crcntly, for m the former silver is u'^cd 
as tlic standard, whereas in the latter it is » 
store of value There can be a ccduction in 
tlic purchasing power of the ryot only when 
silver wares and ornaments arc sold by him 
This however happens ofler the cconoiniu 
distress has become acute and cannot tbere- 
foro be tho initiating cause In Ciima, on the 
other hand, the decline in the gold valoe of 
silver has tended in some measure to stimnlatd 
her exports and reduce her imports much 
III the same way js in India after 1873 
a m ittcr of fact, liowevrr, in spite of grav^ 
political distiirbancis, China’s foreign (radu 
was fairlv well nninlaincd up to 1929, that 
IS till after the depression had set in H 
mai al»o be recalled m tins connection that 
her foreign trade constitutes only 2’a per cent 
of the viorld trade I vru if we take all tho 
stlvcr-Ubing countries, it ta seen that they 


have in normal times only 10 per cent of the 
world trade The present crisis cannot there- 
fore be afcnbed to the fall lu the gold value 
of silver 

Is the depression then due to shortage of 
gold 9 Prof Cassel favoured this diagnosis 
ID some of Ills earlier writings, but has 
recently rejected it As no responsible 
economist maiDtains this theory, it is un- 
necessary to discuss it in detail In any 
case, statistics so far as available, entirely 
disprove this Even if we accept Cassel’s 
high estimate of 3 per cent as the annual 
increase in the world’s gold stock necessary 
for maintaining the present pice of produc- 
tion, we find that during thesis years from 
«v/i ‘iA 

world’s central gold reserves increased at a 
faster rate, iix , per cent per annum * 

The view that tho depression is due to 
the maldistribution of gold rests on a firmer 
basi<* According to Cassel, this is tho 

f inmary cause of the crisis But, as Gregory 
las pointed out, tbo concentration of gold 
"has been much more marked in tho last two 
years after tho depression had already begun ” 
Thus, according to him, the miildistribution 
was ^0 cfTcct ratlier than tho cause of the 
decline in prices 

While this IS substantially true, there is 
DO doubt that the gold flows to France and 
the USA during the second and third 
quarters of 1929, entailed the raising of 
short (rroi rates of interest in most of the 
European countries winch hastened tho 
depression According toICeyncs it was this 
cr^it restriction preceding the stock market 
collapse which was the primary cause of tho 
slump whereas the collapse itself was only 
Its secondary cau«c If, however, we push 
the analysis a litllo further, wo find that tho 
maldistribution of gold was cnly a symptom 
of the malady arhich was at bottom duo to 
the political instability and the ecrnomic 
ngidUy of the post wir world The Cartha- 
gcniaa peace which had been wrung from 
Germany, brought no real peace m Europe 
The strained political relations of I ranee and 
Germany, tho uncertainty of domestic politics 
w tho latter country — the activity of tho 
• I'liai lUjcrt of ibe Gold DtlrLciion {I-c#cuo of 
NatiTOf, June p. 32, 
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Nazij and Uic CommunisU, and abo\c *tt(, tbe 
rising surge o{ nation ilisn inflating that each 
oadOQ mast find its salvation on national 
rather than on int»'rnitional lines, wero factors 
making the political s^stevi of Lurop'‘ highly 
nnstabic. 

There were also other causes djually 
important, avhich led to the rigiditv of the 
economic structure and made the free play 
of economic forces difficult The first was 
the emergence of huge war debts and repara 
tion payments which had to be met at all 
ccots even when the normal balance of trade 
made such payment cxtremolr dclBcult 
The second was the imposition of tariffi and 
other restrictions impeding international trade, 
the only normal channel for making such 
pavmcnla Then again, both employers and 
enploycca had become an much organized that 
any quick adjustment of oo^t to prices or of 
prices to the excess of supply, was rendered 
impossible In the words of the Final Report 
of the Gold Delegation, ‘'the carCeliuation of 
ladnstry nod aarious forms of price control 
pools and control boards of primary prodneU, 
Talorization schemes and their like have all 
tended to reader the economic system unduly 
rigid." This inelasticity is best seen in the 
working of the post war gold standard In 
pre-war times, the fiow of gold from ooo gold 
standard country to another, due to a favour- 
able balance of paimeots, Jed to on expansion 
of credit and a reduction of the interest rate m 
the gold importing country In this way, there 
was an increase of money in tho country and 
the balance of pay oicnts moved in the opposite 
direction The reverse process was at svork 
in the gold-exporting country. This isccban- 
15 m failed to work efliciently after ibe war 
because the balance of payments which one 
country had to send to another, was not 
always due to purely econo me factors and 
could not IboreioTe be checked by an adjust- 
ment of tho price mechanism 

Both Franco and the USA- followed 
the contradictory policy of iosi«ting on the 
dne payment of war debts and reparations 
and at the same time of putting obstacles to 
such payments by the imposition of high 
tarifTa. Even repayment through services 
shipping in the case of the United 
Kingdira, was rendered impossible, because 


America had clei eloped hcr’inurcantilc marine- 
after the war Thus gold was the only 
means with winch foreign debtors could meet 
their obligations to rrance and the U & V- 
Thc logical result of such a policy would be 
an increased accumulation of gold in those 
countnes For a time this danger was 
averted by the export of capital But from. 
1929, the export of Vmencan capital declined 
and it procticollv cainc to an end in 1931 
when political and economic conditions 
abroad caused iinccrLainty about the solvency 
of her debtors In the case of France, the 
law of June, iVdV insisting on unduly large 
cash reserve for notes and demand liabilities 
was at first respousible for her gold 
accumulation The repatriation of French 
capital which Had gone abroad due to the 
fiight from the franc, her realization of 
exchange holdings and the various impedi- 
ments to her export of capital also swelled 
her stock of gold 

Prom the above analy sis it is clear that 
the causes of the economic depression Usually 
put forward are only apparent, tho real 
causes of the malady being undue rigidity 
to economic structure and an acute feeling 
of economic nationalism These, however, are 
so deep seated that they cannot be touched 
by the facile remedies suggested by popular 
writers in this country and abroad. Even 
orthodox economists have prescribed 
remedies which require careful examination- 
In any case it is advisable to study them 
with special reference to Indian conditions 

Probably the most insistent demand is 
for nusiug prices to the 1929 level The 
question is Low this is to be brought about 
and regulated The moderate inflation of 
1927 could not be kept under control even 
in a country like America where tho bankiofr 
system IS fir better organued than in India 
To regulate such a major lofiation which 
■would raise prices by at least 40 per cent, 
u pethaps possible only if prices arc 
previously raised abroad and India merely 
follows suit In any case a country like 
India cannot initiate such a movement but 
most patientiy await world developments 

A second remedy suggested for the crisis 
IS the sUrting of public works With tho 
deepening of tho course of the depression 
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nnd the consequent mcrc-ise irt the unccrlain- 
tj o! business, the reluctance to invest money 
in trade and industries has naturally increased 
The capitalists are, therefore, keeping 
their money more and more in a liquid 
form as savings deposits in banks They 
are also investing it in, GoNcrnment sccuntic» 
The result is that intcrcat rates on bank 
deposits and on Goaernmont loans have 
come dovrn materially during the last few 
months There is at present a plethora of 
liquid funds in cities like Bomba\ and 
■Calcutta, which unfortunately is neither 
-assisting an industrial roviaal nor helping 
materially to reduce the money rates in the 
mofussil "With large funds available at 
4 per cent, the present time is opportune for 
starting public works, financed by State loans 
Such a policy will assist trade rcvnal by 
putting purchasing power, now lying 
practically idle in bank* m the hands of 
workers in these undertakings and of other 
persons indirectly connect^ with them 
There is no reason why public works now 
initiated, should not pay their way, instead 
of being a burden on State finances The 
overcapitalized railway s of India, aod many 
of them constructed for purely politick 
purposes, afford no guide to rcmuocmtive 
public works undertaken with proper regard 
■for economy 

Another kne of reform lies in mitigating 
the disparity between the prices of exported 
and imported goods The former which arc 
chiefly agricultural goods and raw materials 
ha\e to be sold cheap whereas the latter 
which are chiefly manufactured goods have 
to be bought dear This has vitally 
affected tlic purchasing power of the 
agncultun«t8 who form the bulk of tlie 
population In other countries duties have 
been levied on agricultural imports to raise 
their prices There is little scope for such 
a course in India, for the only imjiortaDt 
agncultuial commodity which Me now import, 
IS wheat against which there is already a 
duty It 15 true that there is at present an 
agitation in Burma for levying an imiiort 
duty on foreign rice but tins is not likely to 
improve matters as only a small quantity of 
nco 13 imported from abroad A somewhat 
better method of raising agncultunl prices 


IS to abolish tht o\port duty on raw jute, 
the incidence of which is now unduly high 
on account of the serious fill m its price 

A much more effective way of bridging 
tlicgip between the prices of exports 
import**, 13 b\ lowering the price of the latter 
by a reduction of import duties But this 
perhaps is a counsel of perfection On the 
one hand, the Goxcrnincnt of India will be 
naturalU unwilling to forgo anv source of 
rexenue in the jircsent st4ato of their finances 
On the other hand, in India as elsewhere, 
tariffs are the mam plank of political parties 
which are inspired by feelings of economic 
nationalism In secure their reduction in the 
face of this double opposition is certainly 
difficnlk But this makes it all the more 
iicccasiry to concentrate our attacks on 
tariffs, and through them on economic isolation, 
which as we have seen, is one of the 
root causes of the depression The present 
seems to be an opportune time America, the 
homo of high tariffs, may now lend a wUhuff 
ear to proposals for their reduction, as tlio 
Democrats have once more come to power 
But even if America shows the way, a 
general rcductioo of tariffs throughout the 
world can hardly bo expected With the 
present burden of war debts aad reparation 
payments remaining, the debtor countries 
cannot create any surplus of exports over 
imports, except by checking the latter 
through artificial means If Vmcrica is to 
be the ‘sax lour of the world,' she must agree 
to a rexision of war d^hts, if not to their 
total cancellation Thiamyolves the question 
of disarmament. Tho ‘ average American 
citizen nsLs why be should show any favour 
to debtors xvho arm themselves regardless 
of cost* If he looks at the matter from tho 
viewpoint of France, he would probably 
find some reason nhy they do so Txvice 
xnthiD living memory her very existence has 
been threatened by invasion Exea in the 
last Mar, America did not come to save her, 
before her fair land had been utterly ruined 
and imllious of her sons had lost their lixcs 
He may also find some answer to his question 
by looking at the events of today in the 
Far East. The real remedy lies m a change 
of mind all the M’orld over, so as to make 
economic life smoother and more flexible, 
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between country auJ country, 
and between race and race, 
hope that this frame of mmd, 


clisi and clasS 
Oue can only 
reasonable and 


lOat, and which alone can 8a\o us, will wmo 
before further tribulations at the bands of 
Providence. 


COMMERCIAL DISCRIMINATION 

By gag INVIHARI L MEHTA, v a 


T he cjuteliou of commercial diocnnMnaUon 
has been one of the major is wes^ 
ihe three ee«'ions of the Indian Round 
Table Conference liehl to frime a con»liiuuon 
(or India. It is rtntnl in the ofticud report of 
tlie third Round Table Conference that the 

E retention of commercial ili-cnminatioo is to 
e one of the tubjecls in which special ^wers 
are to be giTen to the GoTcrnor GeneraJ and 
IS to be one of purposes wherein «p€Cial res* 
ponribihty will re^t on the Governor General^ 

The term '■Conimercmi Di»criratoaiion is 
used in connccUon with the claim of the BtiU»h 
commercial community tnUing with India or 
doing bu'incts in InUm for sututory safe-guards 
against any legislative or aUmini'iraUte di-cn- 
niaaiion The demand was urged before the 
Sutuiory Commi'«ion which ruled out the 
proposal to present ducriininatory legislnPon 
through rtntutory proti'ion At the fir>t scS'ion 
of the Round Table Conference iho question 
was debated , m the Minonties Sub-Committee 
which formulatevl and adopteil CUiko 14 on 
this subject whereby it was agreed that ibere 
should be no di-crimmation between the ngbls 
of the Briti'h mercantile community aud Iho 
tights of Indian born subjects and an appro- 
pnaie conrenlion should be drawn up to 
resulate tlio-e righbu - 

This clau'e regarding equality of tnJing nghls 
was disapproveil nod condemned all over the 
wunirjr by all ihe Indian commetvial ns'ociatione, 
by various econoim^U and by poliucian-jof diflVrent 
sha les of opinion * For it was felt that 
pohiically it invol\^ a «eTi.iw constrtuuonal 
restriiiion on iho ^rcreignty and powers of tbo 
Indian I^islature and thit cconomKally, it 
tuQstituted 11 policy of o|>en-door for non IndLut 
tntcro-u to e-iabli-h and perprtutc thtm^elees 
la ibis counlTT irre^peeiiTo of the eflects on 
^0 nsiionals ol InJn Mahatma Gaodhi <mx 
nhalf of tho Indian National Congre-s signifi- 

* hor a dKUision of ihu question, Ihe reader 
niishl consuU Iho arlicla on "i/iualiiy of Trading 
iti^his” br lha prcscot wriur la Tkt UMirm hme» 
hr AprU 13J1. 


canUr observenl that equality of nghU baween 
the Bnii-bers and the In bans is ns prepo terous 
as that between a gunt and a dwirf and made 
It cleir that M Uk of no di*cnmination between 
Indun intere't* and English ^ and European 
IS to perpctuite In hill helotage Tlie tedera- 
uon of Indian Chambers of Commerce wd 
Industry, the largest, the most rcpre«enUtivo 
and responsible b*iy of Indian commercial 
opinion, statcl us opinion on tho Clause in toe 
(oUownig unequivocal terms 

•The FeiUrwlion of loJiso Cbsobers of 
Mcrce wild Industry di^p^provcs of Clauw 14 of 
ibo R pan of iho Sab Oommiiteo No 3 of the 
l^und l»ble ConfuTtoce which dais wili «e 
nibuof Iho Bfiiish mercsaule community Tao 
F^rsiion canuol sgtee lo aoy restriaion on 
the dwereUoD of iho future Ooycromcnl of ludi*, 
to which ihere is no psrdlel m the consiitution 
of soy other free eouniry ss la the opinion of 
ibe FedersiioQ sny restricUon of the fcwa 
BU~ceeied would so fetter the future Government 
». li ttnder it powerless to protect or proiuolo 
(odiceuoos enterprise end ihsl ihe leoerstion 
nuts Its view on record that no ttserTstioos or 
Ule-EPsrdi of soy nsture whstsMrer will t« 
•etwpuUe unless they sre proroJ to bo in the 
luUmts of lodiL” 

It IS no» *urpn«inR that Mr Jayafcar had to 
admit at tho second Round Table Conference that 
there was perhaps “srarwly any other item of 
our work m Englind which was subjwted to 
so much entici-m m India 


this formula 

~o debatetl at length 

second Round Table Conference where 
» report oa tho subject was prepared and 
adopted. The Report extends to eleven para- 
»r«nh.4 but Dura^raph three is the mo«t 


Tho que'ti 


nd 


lUSt be 


graphs but paragraph three 
uuportaot imJ vital part 
quoted here 

•The Commitice arc of opioion thst do subject 
of the Crown who may be ordiDsnly resident or 
earmai! on trade or boAiaess lo Cnlish Indii, 
should be subjected lo sny disabdity or di«crimi. 
nstioa IcgisUlire or sdmiDiolraUre by reason of 
bis rare, decent, reiipon Or plsee of birlh. in 
nspe^ of taiaucm. the holJiag of property, the 
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caiTyiiiK on of any iirolession trade or Itnsinces, 
or 111 respect of rcbiUtnco or travel The expres 
6ioa t5ub3tcl ’ must here be uudcrsUio 1 as includ 
itiK firms (ompiiii s and corraralioiia registered 
or carrying on busuiLSs intuiii Ibc areas of Ibo 
ledcralfoD as well as pnvalc indiiiJuals’ 

Beforo wo pass on to the economic and 
politicil implications of this Report, a wonl 
inigiit be said ibout the phra'O ‘coininmial 
discrimination’ it'clf It is not a stncUy ac- 
curate term and the olour about it is likely 
to mislead some people As Sir Pliiroze Selbiia 
remarked m his 'ptich at the second Round 
Table Conference, it was not so much a matter 
of di'Crunmation as of etiualization K^ cnttally 
the question is not one of diacriminalion but of 
safe-guarding of national interests , and if some 
kind of differentiation between nationals niid 
non nationals is neeiled for economic de\elop 
ment, the interests of India and Inlii alone 
must bo the supreme consideration It is iherc- 
foro a question of equalizing conditions between 
Indians and non Indians As Prof II J L^ski 
has observed, Frcedem of contract only begins 
where equality of barg lining power begins ’ 
The British have almost a genius for giving a 
bad name to a dog in order to liang it. While 
estraordinaiy, abnormal and absolute powers wiUi 
which the Govetaor-General or the Governors ore 
to be invested are euphinustically described 
ns safeguards’ and 'special responsibilities,’ 
the claim for a perpetuation of the unfair 
privileges of the British commercial community 
IS dignified by the name of equality of trading 
rights' and the demand of Indians for 
^ equalization of economic opportunities nnd 
conditions is damned as commercial dis- 
crimination ” Besides, paragraph three of the 
Report on Commercial Discnminabon submitted 
at the second Round Table Conference mokes 
it clear and paragraph four emphasizes the fact 
that the principle of no discnimnation” is not 
restricted to matters of commerce and the pbraso 
\s consequently inappropriate in more senses Ui\n 
one 

Lt i& also q 1 uvUevesX ta wotA 
the claim of the British vested interests before 
the Simon Commission was one for statutory 
safe-guard against legi&laCire discrimination, its 
fonii and nomenclature were modified to suit 
the altered conditions of a conference by des- 
cribing It as a modest demand for ‘equality of 
trading rights ’ and reciprocity to be ensured by 
means of a convention or a treaty At the 
second Round Table Conference, however, the 
Bnti h coininercial delegates changed their 
attitude onco again and demanded &it their 
economic interests should bo secured by consti 
tutional safe-guards against diocrimiu'ition botli 
legi-laUve and administrative We are thus bock, 
in this ns in other respects to the Simon 
Commission becau o ‘equality of trading rights” 
IS replaced by the previous demand for ‘Safe- 


guards against di-crimination” and the metho<I 
of •^sailing It IS not through n treaty or d 
convention but by ii statutory provision m th0 
constitution itself Lord Reading indicited, ii* 
fact, sever'd methods of implementing tho agree* 
ment such us by moans of ii convention, through 
the power of tho Governor General to protect 
minorities, by recourse to tho Federil Supremo 
^urt nnd tliroiigli Letters of Instructions W 
tho Governor Gencml or tlie Governors T|»> 
(>nimitU>o on Commercial Safe guanls m th^ 
tUmI Round Tiblo Conference rcaffirmeil ihu 
propo«il of tho previous Conference that dis' 
cnmmntion was to bo prevented by spccitn- 
provtsuma in the coiislitulion prohibiting dis-' 
crimmiuon It will ho remembered th it not 
long ago Mr Sastn objected to the Governor 
Gencml exercising special powers to secure th^ 
interesL^of the British commercial community 
and favoureil, if necossiry, on appeal to Federal 
Supreme Court or ludicial Tribunal so as 
prevent tho intervention of any authority outside 
Indin. 

Ihe trend of the preliminary discussion iij 
tho second Round Table Conference which led 
to the Report ns well as tho subsequent debatd 
on tho Report shows that there was a general 
admission of the mam principle of “ne discri 
mination” insisted upon by the British commcrenl 
community and attention was mainly focussed on 
the exceptions to be made to thi« general rule 
Mr (DOw,Sir E) Bentliall idopted clever tactics 
at tlie very commencement. Ho began by 
cnticiziDg the formula adopted at the previous 
Cbnference so that tho Indinu delegates had to 
fall back upon it as a measure of compromise 
whili^ m fact, it was itself highly objectionable 
from the Indian viewpoint. 1 he most astute 
debater, however, was Lord Beading who clearly 
perceived the wider constitutional implications 
and economic consequences of the question and 
consistently refused to modify any portion of 
the Report wbicli ha regarded as es‘-ential for 
the preservation of Bnti«h interests Apart from 
hlahatma Gandhi Mr A Rangaswami Iyengar 
wwA vs V.'R'i v>tfc.iv aib'a Ave's v.'itji.v. 

tion to the moral and constitutional is-ues 
involved in the question, the discussion drifted 
into side-issues and centred round particular 
measures to be taken for safe-guarding Indian 
industries without compromising the centril 
principle or jeopardizing the present or future 
interests of the Britishers It is of ^little avail, 
however, to evolve exception-* to a principle 
which itaelf requires careful scrutiny and is open 
to -'erious objections This is aUo the general 
opinion of Mr N M Joehi, the Labour delegate, 
vvho observed in a statement issued on his return 
from the Ihirtl Round Table Conference that at 
tlie three sessions of the Conference the BriU h 
Indian delegates unwarily, tacitl) or cxprc-^jly 
accepted certain general propo itt ns an 1 ibtii 
tried to qualify such acceptance by resen it' 
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tho general acceptance was found to go 
tc» hr U li not a mere question of epeciil 
jwju tiEoats or (reatntent for epecific ca'«9 ac«)nl 
ing to peculiar circum'tancca as ugge led by 
certain Indian delc^tes hut an i ue funiUmeDtiu 
to the political sovereignty and economic power 
of die fuiuro GoTcrnnient m India, formulas, 
however mgeniou ly devi ed can glo 3 orer plain 


^ow let us examine the implications of the 
formula as adopted at the third Round lable 
t^nfcreoce. Is, however, this formula la based 
on the Report of the ^ond Round Table 
t^nference, it is necessary to ex name how and 
m what re pect the Report on Commercial Dis 
erimination adopted at the second Round Table 
tinferenec differs from Oau-e 14 of the Report 
Of <he llinonlies Sub-GommiUee of the first 
Rounl Table Conference 

The formula as emboilied in the Report of 
me ae(»nd Round Table Conference goes beyond 
“e scope and content of Clause 14 and tends to 
remove whatever loopholes might have ex«‘ted in 
toat clause which «ml I have been utilized to 
w»i t India 3 economic and industrial develop- 
2f*if ^*}d to mainlnm its fiscal independescc. 
*018 will bo evident from the following points 
^ (a) Clause 14 of the Minorities Sub-Commiltco 
ttepoct contoincil the word “generally in H and 
Orgued by those who defendeil the formula 
wit Ibis wonl left It open for the legielaturs to 
owmminate m exceptional cases, «ucK os key 
adverb has been omitted 
*^evi*ed formula. 

5®* formula provides for protection 
not Only to British traders as the first one did 
hut te all subjects of the Crown 
), ft provides not only against legislative 
^*/’?‘“aUon which IS now the demand of the 
of “mmcrcial community since the time 
J"® Simon CommiSMon but also ngninst 
^inalion by any administraOve act« It 
he remembered ibat Sir Tej Bahadur Sapm 
asaic s ^r^“P objected to such «a(e guwds 
“uoiinistmtivc di-cnmination at the 
in, 1.. I Table Conference but it bad been 

TaI.!^ o t**® Report at the “eeond Round 

Ofilv formula provide* for safe-guanj not 

regard to tradinjr rights but also with 
ft/'i.y lajatiou, hoi ling of i toperly, jiro/e'Sion 
vr ou mess, em. 

very governing country has the right 
nationals and sen 

^ Is 1^ reserve cerUin domestic 

of trade for national* It is clear that 

f'ght wiU be denied to the Indian 
evole«.i the commercial ssfe-finards 
Ilfj 1*'^ “t the Iloun I Table Conferrnce Lord 
seconli® T'*:? ®f tf'« debate in the 

refu-^1 Conference (inpbau^y 

_ acknowledge any such distinebon 

n natiooals and non nationals. He was 


opposed to an> definition of citiren^hip which 
involved the principle thit in order to become 
a «ti2cn of Indn i person inu't cca-e to he a 
Citizen of Englanl and insi ted thst a Bnti her 
resident m Great Bntain and carrying on tnde 
In In Ifct should ba indudeJ in tlie cMegorj of 
those who would be treated on the 'iroe bisis 
as Indian born objects. Lonl Realing does not 
Rcogoizo the legitimacy of di'criiiiiiiiJion on 
any ground whatever It has been contended 
that the discrimination which the formuL'i 
prohibits IS oicrelv di^icnmination on grouu fs of 
race only but tb it other di crin mation is 
permitted ^evertliele* the expre** on Sli* 
crimination on grounds of rice 1» nowhere 
properly defined In lian delegates interpret 
It in one wav and the Brili h delegates put 
another and wider interpretation upon it. 'ice 
lie whole que non re=ts on the interpretation 
of this phra e For in tance it is mterc uug 
to note that when bir Ph rore «ethna attempted 
to add the word only so os to read “by 
reason only of hi* nee Lord Rptlrag oppo ed 
It on the ground that it woul I imply that 
discnmination would be allowed for other 
reasons and the Chairu an Lord ^ankey and 
Sir Tej Bahadur Sarru nJ*o ob'ervod that such 
a modification would weaken the formula. 
It IS clear that Dnii*b inlrreste ore oppo ed to 
diflerenoatioii for any rea-on what-over and 
would describe any such differentiation as racial 
discrimination I^rd Reading pointed out that 
any di»tiovuoii between natiouals and non 
nationals *lrikcs (undamenuill) at tlie root of 
non-di-cnminaiion ” ou cannot pQs»ibly do 
that,’ be oh erveiJ, and maintain Hie principle 
of no discrimination beaiu<e if you were ngnt, 
you see. it would be possible then to do the very 
ibiog which you remember I sagge ted was the 
dangerous point that la to subj^idizo nn indigin 
ous indu try with the ilea that it wouli compete 
succe«sfulJy wilh a Briij fa ludu'lry, that is a 
Unti h owned lodutlry which hud been carrying 
on Its bu mess there for a number of years and 
inadc ite repuHtUon there Ibnt was the very 
point. It IS therefore clear that if the Govern 
ment were to graut a cub^idy or hountj to ou 
ludian mdu tiy 'Iruggling against competition 
from other countries including Liigland, the 
formula as aJot teJ implu.*, according lo Lonl 
Ahnf iA-iiiVAivAr iiy eiVetiix^ nr AmgilcirJ 
coull clium such subsidy an I its denial would 
con tiUite racial di crinunation 

2*<jtr (t IS DPces-ary to point out in this 
connection tbat <ucb diticrentialion i* not 
di'ciiminatioa agaiu t any race aa such but la, 
in fact, a di iiucuon between naiionaJs and 
non naUonidr The right so to di*tiDguuh la an 
intesial put of political stlf government and 
economic autonomy The jlea of racial dis- 
cnniDsUOD would be plausible if Bnu hers were 
denied certain rights or facilities conceded to tho 
Swedi h or the Czecho-Slovakian or tlie Gert. 
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It J3 also being argued ns thougli tlio tlcmind 
for tho right to discrimmalo impliC'! a desire 
to ou't all non nationals from tho counCrf 
«in)pl> beenuso they nro non intionnh an I to 
millet injury simply on ihogrounl than non 
national would sutler by it. Hut despite certain 
oppcu-incca to the conlrarj, it mu‘'t bo pointetl 
out lint the minnlers of iho go^crnmcnt and 
members of the Icgisliturcs will not tw cpeciidly 
recruited from nientiil ho«jiibiis and thcro is no 
rea«on to prc'Umo that diseriminntory mea urea 
will be adopted simply for the sake of doing 
injustice to foreigners or dniing them out. Tho 
objoetiTO 13 to Inncfit nntionaK to pinalizo 
non nnlioinls but if a policy bcnifiunt to 
national inlcrc'ts involves n& a conscnnenct some 
mconvcnicnce or lo-^ to non nnliomis, u esnnot 
be helped During the cour«o of the la«l year 
for instance, a number of countries ndoptctl 
mct'-nniir or purbtnn’ puilcics m Mw nntre er oi' 
their nationals who e basis his been a buincUnn 
between nationals anl non national® Turkey for 
example has revir>c(l the principal profes®ioinl 
occupations to Turki h subjects ‘Severd 
thousand foreigners including some BrtU liirs 
were thereby deprived of employment Tho 
recent controversy between tho Persian (jotern 
ment and ilia Anplo-Persnu Od Company which 
was infringing the sovereignty of Persia is 
another instance in point Tho contention of 
tho Govemment was that tho concession was 
granted prior to tho possession of a constitutional 
Goternment by Persia and its terms should 
therefore bo revis«d and safe-guards provided m 
tho interests of Persia Within the Bntish 
Commonwealdi it«eU a similar policy is pu^^ueIl 
In England the Ministry of Labour is giAcn 
under the Aliens Order of lO'^O an ab oluto right 
of veto on ibe entry of foreigners who wish to 
take up employmeut \i\ the country Th^ 
Minibler of Indu tries and Commerce of the Insli 
Free State announced in the Dad m June Ins^ 
that he bad informed foreign firms which ha<| 
made applications that the Government were not 
prepared to approve of their “tailing business 
m the Irish 1 ree State. About a month Intev 
the Minister of Po«ts and Telegraphs inlimnlci 
to the Senate that it would be nece««ary sooi^ 
to define clearly persona who are nationals ©« 
the bi'is of Free State citizenships. The Senate 
subsequently passed tho Control of Manufnctiiso 
Bill which was designed to enable the Free Stato 
Government whenever it considered necessary 
to discrjinmato against non jnlionals so ns I ^ 
reveut starting of factories m tho Free Stal^j 
y anv foreign capital or under any foreign 
control To achieve the same end Brill h 
Insurance Companies m Ireland were requircj 
to pay higher stamp duties. It is not ncces aiy 
to dilute here on the various measures adopt^ 
or contemplated by tbo South African Goaerii. 
mont as they are well known but the recei|| 
speech of Mr Tielman Rooa describing Indiaifs 


US ‘coolio merchants’ is a siguificint tomment 
on tho f«.UoH-cdizcnship prevailing m tbo Ilrili'h 
Empire Tho fact is tint m scural i-cononwc 

S ibcivs tho activities of foreigners uro rcslricted 
irougli iegi'Iatioii or n Iminii-trilivo decrees by 
nil tho Govirnniciits in tho world Prof D’Aliva 
Ltmo representing Portugil at ilio International 
Conference on tho TrLUtment of Foreigners hell 
at Puns in 1029 declared 

Tho cxcrciic of tbo rif.ht of foreigners to 
&r<|ntre propLrty csuUl not f-vil to bo suliject to 
tout or jurtiil restrictions necctsilalcd by tho 
viUl importance of safe guarding tho nalionsl 
wealth, ej in (hp caso of the riches of Icmtonsl, 
waters and of the subsoil motive power, 
monopohis and in general, any aciivily which 
nugfai icad in fact or in Jaw to an excessive hold 
over ibe sod and vital resources 6f a country 

ns evolved at ilio three 
conferences and as finally embodied in tho Report 
of tho <>mmittco on Comnicrciil &afe-guare!s at 
Uio third Round Table Conference are oi>en to 
gnuo objection both from the economic and tbo 
pobucit point of view Let us cxaniino each of 
the-xj u«i>cct3 in turn Economically tliey inipo o 
a ®evcro rcstnclion on tho powers of tho future 
Government of India to protect find to build up 
national indii'trics and to formulate u national 
economic tiolicy V di»passionnlo examination of 
tho question will convmco any disinterested 
person that this is tho barest truth For in'tanco, 
tho formula as n leptcJ ensures non di crimmaiory 
treulment not only to non Indian firms ciuiy mg 
on business m In ha but nPo such firms doing 
bu«ine>3 trif/r India The history of this question 
I® inlcte®tmg At the second Round Table 
Conference, Sir Pur-hottainJns Thakunlas referr- 
ing to the paragraph m tho report on this subject 
whvro it defined the term “ubject, ’ enquired 
whether It meant compmues and corporations 
rfgistrrfd nt India and I^rel Snnkey confatmed 
Sir Pur«holtanidna’ interpretation of tlio term 
Nearly ®ix months after, that i®, m Juno la t the 
Government nddre®®ed a letter to Sir Purshotlana 
das whereby tho I/wd Chancellor went back on 
Uie interpretation ho had ngreetl to during the 
conference It is apparent that Brili«h commercial 
interests felt unea«y even about tho slighte t hmt 
of any handicap and regarded any condition 
about regi tmtion in India for claiming tho full 
rights of an Indian subject os tending to weaken 
their claims for equality of Irealmcnt. Pandit 
Makviya pointed out at tho “ccond Round Table 
Conference that lh& definition of citizenship as 
laid down by the Bnti«h represcnUitives incluled 
Br Ushers resident in England and carrying on 
trade with India without Eetting foot on Indian 
sod ’ Hr SvUri al«o objected to the extension 
of dio principle to ‘all who not residing m India 
and not forming a part of the population of India 
would merely export their cspitai into India and 
Mncfit by this. The political implicaUons of 
this demand were, however, lucidly emphasizcil by 
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Mr A Ransaswaim Iyengar nbo 
LorJ Rending had a»ke<i for tVie InJmn* 

equal rights and opportunities 'J ^ ,nJivi 

bora citiiens ‘on the absentee rap Britain 

duals and firms or corporations purposes 
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1 Iflwa of naturalization and domicile, 

r^aiu to laws oi > rs^-pmmpnt of India 

a £%£rr 

und» the proposed ^ ^rant of bounties and 


«.i,i luc or citizens nomiciiw a 

lefined period of reMdencfe He 
could not agree to the ab^ntee firm:, 

“confer all rights of get, m addition 

or corporations who^ members ^ ^,pjen'htp 
to the full righto of their own British 
aildiUonal rights of Indian citizen ^ In 

in this country by conmtutional 
fine, It was the ernnhalic *1**"^", a sober 

nationali t leader lAe Pandit *‘,1 student of 
nodcrate l.U .Mr Sa-lri and" 1“" “.J,, ,he 

conslitiUional law like Mr iy P 
mcln ion of Bnti h of Indan 

rcgi tered in India m tba .letrimentnl 

citizens is inequitable m principle and .letrimens 
m practice to Indian intoresto 

The ™«nd on which ^ "SjA 


listinction to all uriu» ,,„i,,,,_ at the lime the 

aparlicuUr trade or but Ibat 

eiiaclcB.rat “entenne^ the field after 

."t.r'T’r c ;« 

,„po^.he e^d.uon« U „ould 

b, (be EiIotsI Capt«^s-Oj uheibcr the 

of course be a p, the imposition of 

putiwse of ‘7 , though not discriminatory 

rS" - "“‘‘I r.,™“ "r 

.«d <to fj.'g'J.S'T "oi’S h" r- to 

’=• r 

whether a proposed measure was o. 
cnrainatory 

-vithin the 
e\ere . . 
economic 


„d"S.r."Ar,fcS'‘ “ Sr ■>'” 

It IS the principle of reciproc y « . u.^ whether Uiclions on oohlical sortreignty of » 

Sf'df rr sffl £? r>J.Ti S j‘'sn;'dr'HSi 

SSSi^BriBrn ?on«d?s ^ I"*!” !““re“u M 


,.r.- r^SmprV' Kr Go%«rof Ipd.a h.T. 

Great Briwin has nolhmj to fear 

.u. “j*-- - j 'prr,teciion or raaio-ieiegrapny 

’rBrLr,rs,._,. 

sfrictiona in Indian mtere't* It will be re- 


u. .t. „,t: 

“1? ^^nSSon ” 

impudently polite raTilalion rertam 

<rae.u to a fwbionable gathering "“^^rihem 

knowledge that circom=taDWS wdj P 
irom accenlinc it. For the viu» 


rtncUoM J!' tj^0 debate on the Bamboo 

?.'S'KdoM“ (ProMfon) Bdl tn bebroary 11B2, 
ar^rorso R-ain, lUltd m the Legidaltre 
A'«en.Uy that .t traa onlair to tn.i.l upon an, 
rondtoon. betor. the graat of bount.e. to 
induatnra already to eaiatencc For mstanee 
be cooteoded that Goa eminent could not compel 
itne rompaniea to employ aod tram Indiana 
. 1-5 Tvith such 


anowicuge that circom-u.ob-- •» . 
from accepting it. For the vimi ‘ 
wliiUon«hip IS not abstract rights ^ . 

power* \\ hen Indian competition i .1 not be contenucu luuk viuit-aa-—--— — — t’ T' 

m cotton textile inJusttj, the Bnti'hcis did not ' rompanies to employ and Uam Indii 
hesitate to dl criminate' against and Prohibit toe aeM;nl>ed compliance with such 

import of Indian piece-goods , when toe amounting to confi cation This wm an illuminaUng 

meat of Indian hudt and It"!'"" a'n exami to of d -crimination ojauisf naUonuls which 

threatened Bntito toip-buillers, hipwngbto and Gomnmenl of the counto does not fwl 

seamen the Bntito did not he itote to «l« remove and wh ch militates 


^m'mate agaii^rand 6^010^5- nnmhdste Ind^ 

Aupping Tlie policy of Uisctiminstion has d 
ap^^red because the nee.1 for »t w no 
Ueuprocuvasa ba«i3 of economic 
betw«n hnpland and India is 
l>ccau--j of the di parity between toe intere-43 
of Indians m 1 n gland and of Btil>«.bew in 
India and U-cau‘e of the diveigence m 
toe economic development of the two countnea. 
But 10 so far as such reciproeilj existo m 


‘rnr°"™'m ’.irorcTnT' nhich militate. 
SSin-t and r.ol.tc. the Inmlamentid tight, of 
citixeus. It was with reference to this refusal 
of Sir George Itomy to intervene m order to 
eee that Indian interests were not di-rtgirded 
bv subsidised and protected British concerns that 
Sir Han mgU Gour made the following trenchant 
leniarks 

the mreardly epiiit in which you have couched 
jour ^rwkcs when you speak of exproptuiion. 
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oi fundamental rights and of immoral demand, 
these are thinps ibu mil go home to lOOst The 
people of India ^mII retaliate and eb} that jour 
eO called demand of fundamental rights is an 
immoral demand unprecedented in the history of 
all} cinlued country, the people of India will 
retort you richly deserve to be espropnaled 
looking to the policy ihat you have been pursuing 
during the last loU years the people of India 
Mill retort that you who ha\e come here aa 
eaplorers aud esploiters can never be vcsicd wilh 
citizen rights because you are inherently incapable 
of exerasing those lights m that spirit in uhicli 
3 citizen should act as a member of the State 
But now this VICIOUS principle Ins bcemceepted 
by the Round Tible Conference and embodieil 
in the Report, It Mrtually amounts to the 
iiefTthon of the principle of national protection 
and conmtiites the death knell of nuionil 
economic development. For foreign and Biiush 
agencies can 'tart indii'-tries before protection is 
granted and subsequently when the queeiion of 
protection might be referred to a Tanfl Board 
no conditions could be imposed on them m 
reganl to the grant of bounties ns their indu>trie8 
woidd be already in existence A bounty M 
non Indian indu'try could carry on all its 
^orations under the f5«cal protection of the 
Government of India without any bencfii to tlie 
country It need not, for instance, ngistcr it«eif 
In India or hate rupee capital or an Indian 
directorate or it can refuse to admit Indians in 
us lecbnical branches and yet it can ihnae at 
the expen'e of the Indian taxpayer The less 
said about the detclopment of InJiaii industries 
ufter the de\i«neof such commercial ‘safe-guard ’ 
tbe belter To use the term ‘ afe-guanl for such 
a sluicUo 18 surely a groes abu <. of language 
forulmtit intohcs IS not the ‘■afe-gunnling of 
national interests or even legituiiaie foreign 
interests but a Mttual passport to non Indian 
interests to flourish in and exploit the country 
without let or hindrance 

It will be noted that even m cac^ of 
companies which enter the field after tho 
enactment authorizing the ub'idy or ^unty is 
pas ed, only the conditions retommcndcil by the 
BsUrnal Cipit.il Committee will be applicable. 
At the tocond Round Table Conference Mr 
(now Sir L) Bentball^ objected to the fUpulnlion 
laid down by the External Capital Comimltcc 
rvgvwdmg vc'cr. \tion of a certain propovtion of 
Uircclonite for Indians ns an in«Unco of mcml 
di-crmnnalion and to tin. policy of giving boun- 
ties fjr specific purpo-es being strctchcil to (be 

f oint of unlnir di-icnniinalion \Micn Sir 

’urNhottamd is fhakimbis suggested that the 
conditions to be ntuiehcil tq the grant of Eubsily 
or Iwuiity should bo prescribed by tlio lAgi lalure, 
so as not to rttinct Uio Ixgi latnro mealy to the 
coiid tioas laid down by iho Coiiimittee, Lord 
lUa bni; rlroiigly opjo c<i ibat Euggi tion ]Io 
coiitciv Icil, in fact, that "iht principle was that no 
i]i:Ui)ction Would bo drawn li^tneen a Bnli h 
Company and an Indian Company ” He objected 


to any legi'litioQ or idniini-lrativo act 
under tlio coyer of protection tended to benefit 
smaller Iiidiin concerns at llio expon'e of power- 
ful British concerns. It will mean therefore that 
if a gruit 13 made from the public funds to au 
Indim counniiy, it cannot be refu-ed to a BriU'h 
company engaged in the <=ame line even if the 
Bnliab company is opented from England Me 
have tratelicd far from the policy enunciated by 
Sir A\ illiam Clark Commerce ilcmber of the 
Govorniiieiit of India, who in moving the resolu- 
Ijoii which led to the appointment of the Indus- 
trial Commission deprecated the adoption of 
Jnea«ure3 which might “merely mean tint the 
mauttfocCatcc wivj ivQvt coiupelca with you from a 
distance would transfer his nctnilies to India and 
compete with you within your boundaries” Not 
only lias the charter so to compete been ensured 
but even competitors from a distaiico will have 
hlUc to apprehend in the future since their 
privileges also have been fully secured This will 
mean mortgaging tbe industrial and economic 
future of Uie country 

For, It 13 not merely tint the authority of the 
Legislature to deviee conditions will not go 
beyond the recommendations of the litemal 
Cipital Coinmiitce It is net merely that the 
stipulations of that Committee will not apply in 
many case* Tho whole question will, 
re I on the mIerpreUiUon to be given to the term 
‘di'criminatioD ’ It has been provided in the 
Report that even if ibe purpo«e or conditions of 
a subsidy is not di criminatory m foriu but dis- 
enmmatory in iiitentioii, the Governor General or 
the Governor or tho Courts would have tlie i>ower 
to decide about lU discnmuiatory character Even 
the insignificant powers of the Legislature, circum- 
scribed ns they aro m a variety of ways are 
subject to the di crction and special authority of 
tho Governor General and the Governor who will, 
m the Inst indysis be responsible not to the 
people of India but to Parliament of England, 
Uiftt »s tbe City interests 

Moreover, this discretion will be cxcfcised not 
only III lesjiect of legislative but aKo in reganl 
to ndiniuistrilivu discrimination If n btete 
Railway prefers coai from Indian collieries, if the 
Stores Department purchi<i3 Swudc'hi goods 
even at a hlUc Eacnfict, if the Government want 
to buy over u European-owned public ulilitv 
company but liis no objoclioii to a simdar Indian 
company exi ting, it will ho tonstrutd as di^tn- 
niiiiatory treatment and the Jlmisuj or the 
IKpoitment would Vie ovcrniltd 

In examining tho economic consequences and 
reactions of the commcrtial Eifc-guanl, we hive 
to voDEidcr the value and purpose of proteclioa 
The use of proteition, -aid Prof Bustable, is a 
nutionul uppn.iiticL-hip and its esscm.-o is nation- 
ality From Uie time of tho Indu*tnd Commi».sion 
till Volsy, tho spicid object of list il autonomy 
and di-tnminatory protiition bos l)«n, as bir 
MTUiJui Clark tmpliusized in 1010, dial ‘il“» 
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bull ling up of miluitries where ihc cjpitsJ, 
control an<l manugement shoul I be m the hands 
of Inilians.’ The commercidsufe-guirJa propo «I 
undermine tbii tiitire policy It i9 not a quo Iron 
of “hulling out foreign capital or of impoyng 
re tncuons on it. That n a question which coul l 
be decided on its own merits. If India neeJa 
foreign capiud for its economic detclopiuent — 
although this is doubtful— and jet pi ices unfair 
restriction on it, the raictiona wiU be wor e for 
la ha rather than for foreign lenders. Neierthe- 
le“a, the que“lion is whether even if India wnuU 
to utilize foreign capital, it should or should not 
have the right to regulate the flow of shch c.\piLil 
and lay down conditions on which >l should 
operate m the country It this right is to be 
denied, &“c^ autonomy is devoid of nie.aning and 
national economic development becomes an empty 
phrase. 

The political objections to the commercial 
safe-guard are not less serious For it will efleo- 
tively limit the sovereign rights of the future 
Xegj bture of JodiA e.pec;aUy jq ihe pujsiut of 
an economic and indu'tnal policy The grant of 
self-eovenimenl carries with it the autbonly to 
decide on such vital i ues. As Mr Ringaswaim 
Iyengar pointed out in his able “peecb at tbe 
second llound Table Conference such on injuac* 
tion m perpetuity restraining the future Federal 
Lcgi“latare from ever eodeavouniig to regulate 
not only '^ho exiting and accruing rights but 
alao “the expectations in Lare.Uneuta by bu lucss 
connections of concerns in<utute<i in India area 
when national iniereets demanded it woe not 
accepted or tecogmzeil by any colony even before 


Pirliament an I the Imperial Government. On 
the other hand tho Minor ties Pict concluded 
at the “ctonl Hound Table Conference commits 
the Bntiab commumlj as a minority— a wtak, 
unprotected and powcrle-s tn nority v-. it is in 
this country In no icu.pteil “lq'C of the term 
could the Briti h commtRial community be 
regarded a.-* a minority ml this claim hal 
been lejccUnl by Gan Ihiji nl o But the 
Bntish ooiimunity c.inijl bii" it bilh ways 
"Kiey cannot get theuselves rgxrlel Oa a 

tmnonty and also cl II ii the coiiti luaiice of the 

pnvile^'es enjoyed by then in virtue of their 
being*’ not only British Litizens but members of 
the rubng race 

But even if thi-. safe-guard is feman le.J on 
the ground of Briti h eitiien hiji the ch » s 
untenable \ Bnti h titizen is not ent tied 
by virtue of nationality to inv bociiiI or poltLil 
rights in ail tho Dominions While in Indii 
safeguards are lemandel agiin t h crinjmaton 
tho very right of legi htive discrimination Qs 
hefireefl Baiish sub/ocL bis been 
safe-guarded by an imperial »Uiute Diflerent 
Dominions and colonies have their own laws 
of nationalization an I naturalizUion ui t ie 
United Kingdom was »o longer to center the 
«Utgs of u British subject in any Domnion 
un|e»s that Dominion »houll adopt by legis- 
lation the provisions of that act In theory 
there may be an imperial nationality and I^itioh 
oituenship, but ns n matter of fact, tho different 
Doouaions are developing their oira nsbonjlities 
and have their distinct citizenships Lord 
Hiding was opposed to any definition of the 
rights of British subjects which involved 


the attainment of fuU Dominion “Utus. \or was not.. “ » iS*. v _i,.«k 

such a safe-guard made a condiUon precedent s "li.il ki 

the graut of Dominion status in ixny oompooent to 

part of the Bnti h Commonwealth. It I^ is Mr must cease tu be 

Saslri remarked ‘a disability or disvimitiauon of England precisely ^Use that 

between India and tho Dominions It will fom conmtutional position iti regard to Domi 

a part of the constituUon and wiU not dwo I “‘P ‘"eluding the Irish Free State 

upon any convention becau“e it » vital from n makes no distinction between 

the Bnii h point of view But whit is necessary W 1“ ^xibjects and aliens. By means of 
from Indian viewpoint, such a« legi lahve Jfp***^*>" ^ffarding domicil», British subjects and 
control of the nrmv shoul [, acooidmg lo gir ngnts bare been sub-rlivi led according to 

Samuel Hoirc, be Ufl over to convention and * .i.- t.. 

usage 

The conHitutionol basis on which this 
safe-guard is lemand&l and has been conceded 
IS iissif unJeflnevl an I loublfiih Tbe Bnti h 
commercial community is undecided as to 
whether they ate to be treated as a tn nonty 
community or as representatives of the l^ti b 
This dikmma confront^ the Bnti h 


the country within the British Empiri 
*tiich they belong or are dceme-l to belong 
*^Aeh part of the Emp ra has thus its own 
‘^gid domicile and the domicile of origin 
I* lost aiwl lost only on the acquirment of a 
new domicile. Vs for the formula which proposea 
treat a mere sojourner or even an exporter 
of capital in Englanl on the same bi is ns au 
bom citizen or a citizen domicile<l m India, 


m Iiida. This dikmma confronted the Bnti h U has been accepted m the uidicial 

A I by Mr (now Sir E.) country of domicile, it u undesirable and even 

l^nthiU m his famous cireulir to (be Royafi“fc. Pttilous to have permai endy e“Ubli bed wuhiHu 
m!,. f* * ^tory large numbers of persona who do not owe 

rr.vsT p';;;ii457 =“«£“““•"• Th, 

trials, special amdury force units and tbe LLe •rv,..>-i -v . TT : T 

.1.1 to b. pretecloJ by Bntfh Uw^ BtiS by irrStk' 
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noiiKncl lUiro of * Brili'h citizen ' iloe^ not thciv- 
oro a sure jer se ifio neJus of « IJrJtisfi ftubjrct 
williin the Gjiuiiion\\e.iUli. liKhan* m boulh 
Afnc.1, Cmuii, Au'-tnJii, Nc\\ ZuUiiml and 
e\cn in i Crown Colony like Ivcnju aio iwiro of 
this fict, ilUiou,|h It li u-oful to mid Uiat tW 
liritisli Go\criimcut hue not iiiterfeiwl lliciv 
to pretenl mTuUous lunl humilinlinj dis^iiu 
niilion agnmst tho Koilimitc tC'ltHl intcre U of 
In ji m fellow subjects of the Crown fUc cl uni 
of tho British cominercul community has 
strictly sneiLin,? no const tution il sinclion or 
inliiiity The btatule of Westminster^ in fnct» 
gues power to the ParlninGut of u l)oininion 
toinikc laws hating extra tcrntornl o|icrit]o» 
since without such a power a hlate cannot 
control the iictuities of its citizens nhnnd fhis 
power definilclj implies that a Dominion is i 
di'lmct luii'lic entity witii a natioiidily and 
citizenship of its own ami c.ui regulate it 
both within its tcmtorics and without it 

But even if the ijuo'^lion of citizcii'^hip may 
not be capable of immediate solunon India 
cannot and should not iu«is( that lier right as 
an autonomous nation to discriminate in fuour 
of whiU her people regard as Indim interests 
should be left intact and unimpaired Sir Pur'hot* 
tamdas Thakurdis ob cned during the di cus 
eions at tho second Round Tabic Confcrenco 
that it could not be the lutcntion of aoyb^y 
*to withdraw from tbo Government any power 
that the existing Goiemiueiit hate But this 
IS precisely what tho cominercul sifcguarf 
does Today, m point of coiistituuonal powers 
at least, there is nothing to prevent the Govern 


luciit of Itiiim from iinpo‘-ing n tnctioni on 
non ImliUH crclungu hanks or ixgufatcng the 
nctiMtici of non Indian insurinco compinicu 
or rc^rvmg t!iu cou'-tal trilo of India Ui 
Indi in-ou iicti vessels if it coii'idctxd such 
action to bo lu Indian interests Now tht, 
que tion K not whether such action is dc‘-imhlii 
or ca-cnti il Whether a particular na isur^ 
involving dccriminiilioii is nLH.C"ary or not 
IS It di'Unct iS'Uc whicli ehould bo judged on 
its own merits iiid bhouIJ not be coiifu^d 
with the fuiidimeiitil i-suu involvexf in this 
que4i0ii As Lord Ui iding- emphtsized with 
his U'-uol cl inly and vigour, in opposing the 
suggc'-tion of bomu of iho Indian deleg-itcs 
about the right of the Legi-lituro to regulito 
the grunt of subMdics and bounties 

It IS gmog thu iwwcr to do it I am not 
saying it is doing it, because tho Legislature 
iiiav uescr do it but it is gaing the power to 
do It That IS what I am trying to prevent.’ 

This IS csictly tho pomL It is not \ 
que Uon of protcepng this indu'try or saving 
Ui It cnterpnNi. What i» fundunieutally objection' 
able IS that from its very inception the 
Legi'Iaturo is to bo deprivtd of the right to 
pursue an economic policy it might choo'O to 
adopt uni its cxi'liiig powers ire to bo crippled 
under the cover of '■afe-guard But every such 
restriction on this right of the national legis- 
lature, wheiiier you describe it as *afe-gunrd 
or special rc'poii«ibihty, gunnateo or special 
powers IS n limualion on full uationtl sLitua 
an infringement of political responsibility and 
a violation of legislative sovereignty. 
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1 . 1 » For oocs Aramchi also was nettled and he 

rOXI are «tran-cw otex«:\kntaiider.\andm? to take a n,c out of the e pompous 

■ i“d tL'l " mo™" >l.n“ n rf , 


‘and that ts more tlian ito «ani ot Jiflerencc betiveen one city and another an 1 1 
other visitors to our city It is only wi-^ man crawl- on the ground like any other animal. ! 

like you who can appreciate the gratae s ot the ™„or m ntcr whether nn animal walks 

'> , 111 . r .L on two le'^s or four If man wants to become 

Jlsnichi bowed m acknowledgment ot the ^ ^ ^bovc them 

compliment and we pa»^ on to another ^up ^^fVe cm only lo so by ntounting m llio air 
ot four rnen who lc»k^ almo I unappwchable "" ^ s„ and we mvite you to foUow 

m ih».r haughty a oofness loko intr^uced us. “ One can learn very little by being 

‘Gendemen ’ he and, lhe»e are the di tinguiA^ ^ . P m»igniacanl 1 ttb place like 

stnnpra of whom you may have beard, who roam over nil countries md cities and 


saved my life the other night and who ha\e 
conquer**! the airao that they fly from place to «. 

pUco like birds’ The four men sUrcil at us and ■' 


we look down upon all’ 

The men were -peechlc'-s with indignation and 


place like birds’ Ibe four men sUml at us and \Ve left them Jookiiii behind us 

fc^^Third of S r nScr m their eye« loLo almo't ran with 

Eve^ one ot thfm echoed the quo tion like «« tltw h^w«lf 

automatons and then all four shook iheir heads one e\»e. and he threw ^ 

Mlemnly We almost expected w see the wires rolled about m an , "S^“y 
attached behind their heads, and which wore ^ »-i I ifutvoxn 

being paUe.1 br some one behind the scenes. Recovering a little he sat up an i said ^e‘Jfeeo 
They fooked like nothing so much as animated of soundless ^ 

puppeU trtn* of "’y *‘^5 but it was good to k« 

‘Jio,’ said the most important looking ot the Ihow blighters flattened out Lke prickod fish 
quartette with sepulchral soUranity, We cannot ... . . . vt 

eay that we have heard of these strangers. It ^'^cn Yoko got over his uncontrollable fits 
IS also not clear whether they fly Uke birds or ot laughter we came out of the room and shortly 
bats.’ afterwards we returned to the guest hou<e 

Orion t«k them in hand ‘^Ye fly any way 
we choee, he retorted, 'and we think very little 

of the cities orcr which we pass and the people So far we had seen nothing of the environ 
living in them ments of the White City beyond noticing the 

tiven the White City f questioned one of the vdl^ on the outskirts on our way to the city 
four with shocked increilulity ____ through the air We mentioned this to Yoko 


people So far we had seen nothing of the environ 
ments of the White City beyond noticing the 
of the viU^ on the outskirts on our way to the city 
through the air We mentioned this to Yoko 


Why not * How is the >yhilo City to be who at once proposed that we should have an 
disiinguishe.1 from another from the sky *• eutmg and have a look around, liiere was no 

The pride, which they wore like coals of need to take out our own machine for we wanted 
mail, of the four was pierced and they snorted to walk part of the way and so Yoko procured 
with indignation. Is there any place anywhere for us tv conveyance in which there was room 
to compare with the \\hito City’ for us all Y-oko himself could not come but 

In order to do so, 1 insinuated gently, la it he gave instructions to the driver to take us to 
not necessary that one should «« other ciUes T the villaa and any other nlaces we wanted to 
ite presume you nave iravticed wtdtly anil ace 

satisfi^J your^selves that no other city can hold ‘sirae of the villas were very fine and the 
a cMdle to the White City OTfdcns acre well kept Tliere^ wis a great 

Ihis was a facer and the four of them looked abundance of flower", some resemblin'^ those 


es th« no other city can hold ‘sirao of the villas were very fine and the 
fhite City OTfdcns were well kept Tliere wis a great 

VI TV' ■■■“ “ ‘“'*v °f them looked abundance of flower", some resemblin'^ those 

blankly at one another And then foUoweil the that ore met with on our own nlanet 11071 others 

uv‘f the wr was htavv with the fragrance of flowers 

anrnU other 1“ displaycil in the 

rAi- ’"ferior to ua.' toying out of the garxlcns was absent m the 


which il » houses which evidcntly^l(5i”4d 'to* nch^wiTWiu* 

the wide o««n’ muttered Orion under h» Outside all the hoGs« were wh^to ImtTs.X 
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display of loud and ill assorted colours The 
caretakers showed us over the rooms with evident 
pnde and gave glowing accounts of the wevlth 
of the owners ks we wandered through the 
rooms we «pok.e of the tune when thing's were 
just like this m our own world and the new rich 
advertised their wealth uv this f vshion, but the 
world ha 1 survived those times and nothing like 
thi“ coul 1 be seen on the planet whence wo had 
come If we had seen nothing hut the White 
City and Its inhabitants we would have formed 
a very wrong opinion of our neighbours on this 
planet. But we compart'd U with Sipn which had 
left a very good iinpres ion on our minds and we 
concluded there mu«t be other kinds of people 
m other parts of this , planet though we could 
not possibly see them all 

On OUT return to the guest house we met 
Yoko, who had called to enquire what we thought 
of the villas we had seen ilamchi spoke without 
cnthususm* for he like the rest of us was not 
much impressed by the lack of ta«le di played 
m decorating tlio houses The owners of these 
villas,’ he «aid ‘are evidently rich pe>^le who are 
anvious to advertise their wealth But they do 
not appear to bo men of taste, ami we 
must frankly confess that we found very liulo 
to admire m what wo saw It maj be that we 
visitors from another world are people with 
very crude notion', and the hlitancy of the 
decorations did not appeal to us But we can 
only judge according to our own standa^s. 
Since, however, j ou have asked for our opinion 
we flio bound to «wte it with perfect candour’ 
Yoko’s lips curled m a cynical smile, and 
ho chuckled m lus silent waj \ou are terrible 
fellows’, he smd with a gesture of comic dc«pnir, 
‘and there is no wa> of plc.asing you But you 
are perfectly right, my friends from aootlier 
world This ^Yhlto Citj of ours is rotten U» 
the cora The people here know nothing and 
they will u*>ver learn anything TTiey have 
killed tlio 'en«i, of cuno ity and they are 
inijicrvioiu to new iJca« What can you expect 
of such people but era's ignorance and 
want of t,i'U3 ui everything ? AVhtn they have 
wtallli they odlnd the ejo by Ji playing it 
without any iionon of taste You linve seen 
liow olFi-nsive aro their manners, or rather, the 
want of manners You can knock a new idea 
into a 'tone wall but not into their hiuls. 
They aro tlio «illic.t, stupilc't, mo't {wniiious 
idiots on this planet or any other’ 

i\.fu.r tins comptihensiva atwl bv(cs.puvg 
annihemn tluro was nothing more to bo sail, 
an 1 Maruchi turnc^l the convirsation to tho 
subject of bnoguig our vi-it to tlio ^Vlnto City 
to an cn 1 

Yoko bcc.imc furious at once. ‘I caaxarrcly 
press you to prolong your sU) m this city 
though I am sure you will U-Iicvo me when 1 
tell you that I shall always mi>s you I cannot 
«Toa ho{>o that uo shliU mcvt again, for yon 


have to visit other places and will then return 
to your distint home There is no attracUori 
here for a -econd \i=it, though you hive had 
the cvpenence of seeing a lot of fooltah people 
If it IS not prc'umptuou®, iniy I enquire jour 
next destmatioo T 

‘Our grevt desire is to «ee Rabi, but we may 
see some other places on our wiy "We have 
heard about the City of the Kings and intend 
seeing it’ 

Yoko raised both hands over his head and 
a look of consternation spread over liis face. 
•To name Raba and the City of the Kings to- 
gether’ Well, I need not hive evhau'teJ my 
«uperlatives if I bad known you intend vi'iling" 
the City of the Kings And Raba i& neither a 
city nor a pleasure resort It is the holy of 
boliC'* ’ 

‘We know, and we shall go there as humble 
pijgrinio, m a spirit of profound reverence.’ 

The next day we bads farenell to Yoko and 
left tbe White City AVo parted from him with 
regret for he was the only man m that city' 
whose personality made a lasting impression 
upon our memory 

XXII 

Tub Crrv of t«c. Ktvos 

Our next objective was the City ^ 
King We had been able to lociito the White 
City on our nntis and we found the City of 
the Kings was two days’ mght from the city 
we hud left behimk Tbe character of tho country 
over which wo piSsed presented several now 
features Wc i)a"ed over soverd large inland 
lakes and more fore t^ and then vegetation and 
humnn habitations bec,ime more «carce There 
were largo trirls of undulating dc'Crts over 
which tho wind swept fiercely and tlie stretches- 
of «un<l glared whito in the sun Sometimes 
the clouds of dust rose to great heights and 
shut out the land lying below It was a bleak, 
uninhabited, windswept region ind wo wondered 
vvhclher tho City of tho Kings was in tbe inid«t 
of a do'crt Mianwhilo, Maruclii had resumed 
lus habit of musing aloud and summing up 
lus experience' 

‘.iVllhough’, ho was saying, life on this 
planet IS not very diUercnt from our own I find 
that dilForent types aro located in difilrcnt 
places. It mu't Ixi only nn accident, but for us 
It 13 proving very mstrucUvo So far wo have 
seen Opi, Bipn, the Pompos and the White 
City At Opi there is only tiio moiia-'lcry, 
though ihiru wo had our stnngo'J experanco 
so fir Tho monk' wero kindness ilsclf, but U> 
touch them was nioro dangerous than to catch 
hoi I of a bristling jiorcupuio with l>.ire 
hand' Tho my»Urv of Nurga is Iwyond u* 
anl wo may never Iw ablo to solvi iL Smri is 
what wo woull cdl n normd city ninl die 
Dimato woull make n bno I’n'ilcnl of a 
Republic on our own Iluth. Iho aueoUsU, 
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the nihlctic joung pien atnl \omea are iiowi®ie 
<i fferent from our own I htil not try to dv3 
the Ponipos who are mo t interc ting sdtases 
and I grew to be quite fond of Ooloopee. The 
\N'hitQ Citv It a curious remnant oi human 
failing and ncakne s and I would not try to 
iniprore upon ^oLos rigorous de<:cr(ptK>B of 
the leading inhabitant We had people like 
them on our own planet some hundresio of years 
ago Yoke 13 the one exception an I I wonder 
what keeps him in such n place It must be 
lore of power, for he is tho one retlly 

'trong man in the 1\ Kite City and the Com 
manlier an 1 others arc like clay in his hands 
worl 1 he woul 1 have maile hi'tory when 


In c 


there were kingdoms and empires, but tho cynic 
in hmi subdues his iimbieion and so he la 
vontent to bo where he i®’ 

I lookeil at Orion Maruchi had epoten of 
tho mystery of i^arga ns hcj6nd solution but 
he dll not know that Orion had peneimtol that 
my'iUry and to him at Icxit sbt ww quite 
human llu bal held her in his arms without 
hurt to him«elf and she had laid aside her 
etrongo powers for his «ak9. \\hnte\er «he 
might be to others nnl her magnetic power* 
were douhtloss greater Ihtn tho'O of Karos and 
the olhi.r monk®, to Orion «h0 had been a 
women with the love-light in her eyes and the 
»rre*i*lible power of lota m her swaying md 
Tilling form Love had suUlucd her as it 
eonqion other men and women, and her 
<ttraordinafy p jchic potters hal been of no 
against the omni^tcno* of lore I looke<l 
Orion an 1 wondereil what Maruchi would 
“tra thought an I said if he hal wilne od the 
woodVan I scene m the gloaming au I ha I beard 
toe impassicineil words that had thrilled the 
^ecntcil eveniiig air 

Orion hail a far-away look in his eyes and 
t could gue-a that the wonU of >IaruLbi mu I 
,‘•*1 him thinking He turne>l towards 
laruclii with a qmiiic A ®mile It w good to 
«mpare notes and =uni up experiences as w« 
CT On \\ a have been ail taking a few notes 
inough some of us are much too laxv to bo 
Tiry ob^nnk \<,u, Maruchi. I am sure will 
nto a tiooL on our expedition anlitwillbe 
t wmvkahle books ever wnttco 

his view point, though we 
1 w g’.ft <M 5»B®a 

wW ^L.iiT* whether )ou have thought 
Ir l. ^ ‘ sinking niemintoof 

, plantt and whither it is po sibb. 

“-I somrlbrng which will 
our own appeal to the inkabitants of 

our own nhmt. 

towallT*' " Orion and then 

s , “ ^ s.uneil«i.*he 

^?i “i''- but I don I think It wiU be 

\>o have a cunous instrument and 
*h«>gs wliwh 

may mien t our learned «cienU«t3 ami other 


men But what can we toko with us to capture 
^0 populir imaginnlion 7 \ bird or an onimA 

from Heperon would create some interest, but 
what we redly want is a man or a woman 
4\e cannot per-uade an> of the scienti'ts of 
Sipn to leave this planet with the uncertain 
pro pect of a return ISo one of you lan find 
A Wife here as the customs of the countries here 
wiU not pennit iL 11 hat cl^e can yo i sugge&k 
Orion ’ 

Orion shook his bead I can think of nothing 
btyoud what you «ay k Ifartian fellow pa 'enger 
back to die Earth would be the stronge t 
attraction but it is obviously impossible* 

I tried a lighter vein *11 hen the woman is 
wiUing what is the objection to an abduction 7 
I am sure AtaJanta would bate como away 
with Nabor quite willingly 

Nabor was teenng but he turned round 
.with a fluaheil fate Maruchi leaned forward 
and whi pered m my tar How about the 
liidj Toma * 

I was mrtlc 1 an I Orion laughed aloud 
Ft III f^bir '* Hn t thou also a lovo secret f 
I «boAd have ..ue^otl it, for ®till water» run 
deep 

Gancmet, wh > clJom knew how to keep a 
silent tongue in his heal said Me had the 
two Poinpos aod we could have taken them 
with Us without any quc»tions being oeked' 

\V« all 1 uiKhtd but Maruchi gravely replicik 
‘No. Ganimet that would not have done at all. 
Even when >ou go to another country you 
bring (lack with }ou the hc®t things you can 
find M bat would the people here have thought 
of our expedition if the committee of our 
scientists bal «ent tome mginics from Central 
Mrica to this jlanct' \Vhat opinion would 
the Ilcperoouns hare formed of the inhabitants 
of the Earth’ Me cannot take any one from 
ibc cities hero ns that would give oficnce and 
I will do nothiDt; to ontogonizc the inhabitants 
of this planet. Moreover I am very doubtful 
whether Ooloopco and BatabaU would liio long 
if taken away from their native fore t. They 
wouli pine and die in a few months and I do 
not wi h to have the death of any fellow-creature 
on my h ui I® 

The landtoapQ below u< wa« rapidly changing 
The dreary hurrenne'S of the !e ert land waa 
••■lateea'dr A by ’/oag ‘Asetakiw td vn/hn.i. t'i’AcWiwm 
with broad rivers sweeping nia]«»tica!ly through 
them There were low hiU< covered with a 
dense deep green vegetation M e were flying 
low ant could >-ee the trees nnl crc«iing plants 
in bloom It was a not aud fea t of colour 
From the dav of our arrival on Her^eron wo 
bal noticed that the flora was more varied and 
lusonant than anything we had toen in any 
part of our own world. The wonderful vegetation 
of Central .kfnea was nothing compared to the 
wealth of nature displayed here k botaout 
wonll have revelled m the endless variety of 
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floAVcrs ionil phnl« "We jmssul o\cr lurga phind 
■null lienls of wild uiimnl*< nl 
lli{,hl8 of birds iiml otliers running acro'S country 
like ostricbc^. At length cimo m fciglit of 
wlnt was e\ileiitl} the City of the Kings It 
Tftis wholly unliko nuj thing wo hnd soon in our 
wanderings through tho -iir on tins iilanit 

Imagine ft curiously un illnctnc-looking city 
in tlio midst of the most beautiful '■cv.ncry 
Straggling houses built anj how were scaUircil 
o\er a considerable irca Iherc was nothing 
like town planning anywhere The tomIs 
zigzagged in all directions wlule the alhyd mJ 
Unca were d\rk and wnclcMi flic proTwling 
feature eierywhere was shabbiness ami sholdy 
ne«a Some of the hoiues were pretentious lu ft 
vulgar sort of way, others were just unsightly 
ramshackle structures put up without any regard 
to projiortion or beauty From what we could 
judge trom the air tlie majority of the houses 
were illlighted and ill ventilated Anl imme- 
diately beyond this shabby city so mfclicitiously 
called the City of the King* nature was decked 
in all ita glory This ugly inset m such a 
beautiful frame was an eyesore, and as wo 
circled over the city wo seriously debatcil whether 
we ehould at all alight in or near the city Orion 
was for passing on leaving the city behind 
But Moruchi would not agree to it We have 
wanted to see this uty and see it we will It is 
not much to look at, but tho nioro conooption 
of such a city appeals to me It will be a new 
asperience and wo may learn many things hero 
that we have not learned elsewhere Wabor, 
strike up tho band and look out for a suitable 
landing place It must be somewhere outside 
tlie city ’ 

Nabor ettwek up a lively measure on bis 
musical instrument while tho Mundanus slowly 
circled oVer the city There was at owce a vvw.b 
of the inhabitants to the streets and tho house- 
tops Every point of vantage was thronged by 
men, women and children peering up at tlie 
sky and shouting gesticulating and waving their 
arms. Consternalion was depicted on most /aces, 
while numbers of people were rushing about lo 
tho streets shouting wildly The words were 
not borne up to us but we could dearly see 
that the whole city was m i furore of excite' 
ment uud possibly alarm There was a nice, 
large, smooth field just outside the city and 
here Nabor landed coming down m graceful 
curves and slides tho music playing all Ibo tune 
As soon ns the machine c inie to re^t and we 
were prejnrmg to clamber down a large crowd 
of the inhabiUot* who had been running and 
following tlie airship, emerged from the city und 
made a rush in our direction Wo did not 
anticipate any violence as wo had po'^itive 
I mforniation that the inhabitants of the aty were 
timid but m the eagerness of tlicsr cunostiy 
they might mob and hustle us and thie 
machine and that was a real danger Bat we 


notictcl tbit the irowtl was behaving in. ai> 
CTlrionlm iry fii'liioii About two hundred men 
with a «priiikling of boys utro coming on at 
top Sliced m our direction when lliey 
Maruclii and Ihrco more of us coining out of 
tho machine llie inomont they «aa7 uh tho men 
nnil boys from tbo city hiltcd tlcid in their 
tracks and gued at us m open-eyed and ojkq* 
inouliiLcl womicr not unnijxtd with fcor llief 
stared altcrniUly it us uid the uiichino with 
surli comic helplessness that it was with some 
clitlicuUy tliat wo restrained ourselves from bursting 
out 1 lughmg 

Mnnichi stepped forward and bowed gravely 
with courtly griec Gentlemen, we wi h you a 
very plcivsant jnormng ' 

Now, several languages were spoken m the 
City of tho Kings 03 tho descend uits of the roj al 
families of various countries formed tho popula 
lion of tho city Maruchia greeting w is easily 
under tood and an elderly gentleman with a 
benevolent a pect a«ked in n IieiiLumg and 
somewhat nervous tone, ‘Wiero do you com© 
from? Who are you and what is that thing m 
which you liavo come ?' 

Wo como from a di'-tant country, cowtcously 
rcpli^ Maniehi ‘We are peaceful travellers and 
tbU IS ^0 ship in which wo travel 

Marucbis mild Rnd conciliatwy manner em- 
boldeocd the men who hod ven lured to approach 
close to us One of the bolder spirits thrust 
himself forward and spoke to Jlarucht We 
saw you flying through the air Who has ever 
1,0^ of any living creature except a bird flying ? 
We are the descendants of kings and we come 
from many countries, but we have tiever heard 
that any ouo can fly without wings There must 
bo some evil spuit vn that thing you have 
brought with you and you must be magicians ' 

Thi3 was not encourigiog IE these people 
got a notion that we were wicked wizards and 
in league with some evil spirit thoy might uot 
allow us to enter tho city at oJI Afaruchi turned 
to the elderly man who had first spoken to him 
‘You are wise,’ he said with a vvinnmg smile 
whicli disarmed hostility and you will believe 
mo when 1 say wo hold no traffic with any evil 
Uiing or any magic We have visited many lands We 
have seen holy people and at the famous monas- 
tery of Opt we were the guests of the monks At 
6ipn we lived with the Damato m Ins own 
house and were entertained very hospitably Our 
ship has been constructed by very clever people 
and you should not be surprised if you see 
other machines like ours m future we have 
heard a great deal of your famous city and we 
aJ®o know thit the inhabitants arc descended 
from kings, which is more than can be said of 
any odicr city Besides, we are on our way to 
Baba and you know very well that nothing evil 
can approach that lioly place' 

This oration produced a marked cflecL It is 
doubtful whether any one of the people present bad 
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ever heard of 0?i or Sipn, but not one of them 

was likely to aJ nit hi3 « 'nor inoc ml O', 

they hal all h-ird of Ribu The dlerly mM 
rebuk-i the other mm "I'O ' ' "=* J? ^ 

masicuns with groat d.?nity Why do you 
evd of our d st nguidi* I aud hoaoure-l ‘ 

Their wisdom is great r thin '"'’2"= ® J'l 
have been honoured wh-’rever they hav » , 

Si,!. ,n 111. nm. o( tbu Cr.il c.ir m l^.U ^JiJ 
inhabiunts I bi 1 you a cordial welcome 

■Maruchi bow-d his thanks and a»ked is 
there any place where we can “-tav 

The mm who hal greet^l us ml some oAers 
stared blankly at one another As wo touna 
out afterwa^s there was no gue t 
m the city because trivellcrs rirdy 

Tiylu,,!; Sif SdJ « “i-'p™' r'rr 

with some others, and then turncl 
to ilimchi I om afwil you will w 
comSrts jou had m the other [„i 

You SCO us here fillen f”"’ vou 
and compelled to live g,vo you 

are very welcome jpicets and wo will g»vo > 
of the best we Itate.’ , p . 

JLtruchi waved w« hiv<* 

selves at etse, .ccusto to 

traveUod m sure we shill be quite 

Tsugh fire, though i am »uro 

WO would be completely stranded. 

ir.to no sMtoty on that account, for no one 
hero will touch r®."'’ ,a charge of 
Gviumtt "s accompInuJ 

ZV 7ea email Th« ho,i« 

' fif-t but eUTAl ^u* who had 

the Xrs. This mso 

welcomed us anu . These strangers he 
ad In^xl the old «ugle ^ ^„rfwm a d. tant 
S;.!iCd ^ ourVet. Vlcs-ektUiemsUv 

Iho Sn woman J*;|‘ '*“.5ney 
m the house and ",V. husbanA *"» 

hutenlJ 1. 1 ‘-"™ m.j nwl W. 

rSufiS li ro. Eiv. .. . ~"rk 
•' lo. 

and showeil US o^'. i p,^ ty and looted 

oU cilKls some oU ^ 

ZTsrwalk ^^e three rooms and saul 
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we would be quite comfortable in them. Theiy 
our miiJes took kive of us with many apolo^ie^ 
for not being able to had us belt r quarters and. 

*’”'kf^^tluy^baJ itft Maruohi gave the old lady 
some money for our immoliate requirements A . 
look of cupi hty cams mto her ejes and she 
took tlio mone> and said We buj our^food 
from llw re>uurints. You raa> do the sam& 

We shdl do so with pleasure if you will teU 

***5^ tollman living m the hou^e spoke 
for the first time Come with me and I shall shotr 
vou the way , _ 

The oil woman however gave him no money 
as he accompanied us out of the hoa»e 


\YdU 

We had formed some idea of the City of the 
Kin-s from ‘he mr and it did not improve 
iinon a cloasr acnuuniance The streets were 
dl kept and n» a state of bad repair, the 
hUs^s'^were badly designed and budt with 
mhrior material and everywhere the eye wna 
jnwted by unrelieve.! squalor The meu and 
wmen moving about m the 
iil^li«*«ed. unkempt creatuive. h tti s oi manner 
ao I awkward in thtir wa>a \Vben we had 
oroceolcd a short di->t.vnco our ho t. for w wo 
K^^%o should caU the old niaa who lived 
house assigned to US eutred a lovv house 
contamiog two rooms in which a nu°i^r 
iMicpIe were «qu»Uing on tuvw laid on tlie 
\ middle aged woman, who , seemed to bo the 
Uodhly was serving them with food in ear^eis 
reSM.la Our guide and h&.t indioatp^ us with tu 
floutisb of his hand The.-e *^ *^} tmgui hod 
and wvolthy visitors from a Uistunt lami. Otve 
ihem of the be I you have in tho hou-« * 

The woman looked at him and laughed, ka- 
wealthy as yoursUf V she asked. The other men 
laugheit aloud , 

Maruchi took maters in his own hands- 
\Udaiu, s.ud he. we are not wealthy but we 
pay out wa> Vs our friend here has said we 
we hungry travtUcra. Give ^ 

YOU have an I our fra.ud will help us to do 
lusuoe to iC Vnd he pulled out some money 
an I placed it m h»r hand- 

Vloney IS a lalisroan that never fails. The 
woiuva iraaed at tho money lying in her out- 
.trvUhed palm an 1 again turned her wondering 
eves to Huuchi anl our party fche dropped a 
cJurte y and sad. I humbly beg your pi^oa. 
lUu irwui Sirs, for my thoughtless remark. Dvigo 
pi come this way* 

bbe took us to a small inner room, polled 
oat -swno filed cushions and spread them cut 
for us. " hd® *® down he bustled about, 
«tt oat niejl pUits before u., brought us waUr 
to w*.h our hauls unJ then burned to the 
kiteben saying she would be back, at once- 
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flo\\eis and phnts. We pa® ed over Htge plains 
with herds of wild •inimila at graze, large 
flights of birds and others tunning acro-^ country 
like o«tnchc« At length we c.imo m ®iglit of 
what was cMdently the City of the Lings. It 
was wholly unlike anything we had ®een in our 
wandennga through the air on this planet. 

Imagine a cunoudy un iltnctiie-looking aty 
m the inidot of the mo t beautiful ceencry 
Straggling houses built anj how were scatter^ 
o\er a con'iderable urea. There was nothing 
like town planning anj where The roads 
zigzagged m all directions while the alVys and 
lanes were dark and uncle in The prevadmg 
feature cierywhere was «hahliines» and ®bo<)dy 
ncsS Some of the hou es wire pretentious id a 
Tulgar sort of way, others were juat unsightly, 
ramshackle structures put up without any regard 
to proportion or beiulj From what we could 
judge from the air llie m ijonty of the houses 
were ill lighted and ill vcntilat^ And imme- 
diately bejond this shabby city, «o iiifelicitiou«Iy 
culled the City of the King®, nature w \a decked 
m all Its glory This ugly inset in ®uch i 
beautiful fnvnio was an eyeoore, and as we 
circled oier the city wo seriously debat^ whether 
wo should at all alight in or near the city Orion 
was for passing on Icaruig the city behiud 
But JInruclii would not agreo to it \\e have 
wanted to sec this citj and sec it we will U ta 
not much to look at but the mere concenuon 
of such n Lity appeals to me It will be n new 
oxpcnenco and wo may learn man> things here 
that we haro not learned el«owliore Nalior, 
stnko up iho band and look out for a <uilable 
landing place. It mu«t be somewhero ouUido 
the cuj ’ 

Nnlior etruclt up a lively measure on his 
muMcal instrument while the Alundanus slowly 
circled tiScr tlio city Then, was at once a rush 
of Uio mlnliiUuU to the struts and tho house- 
tops. lAcry yjoinl of aantago was thronged lij 
nun, woiiiiii and ihiUrcn ixscring up nt Uie 
sky and shmUng gciliculating and waTing lUw 
arms. Con-Urniitiou was ilijicted on mo«t faces 
while iiunilKTs of people wcia nidiing ntioul m 
the i^trKls shouting wildly The wonU were 
not boruo up to us, but wc could rharly see 
tlut (he whole city was in n furore of excite- 
ment and M'-‘iliIy nlirm liirre was a nwe. 
targi., viiiuolh fill jiisl out-ilo the city an i 
hire Niibfir landtxl, coming down m gruaful 
niiaci and slihs tho music playing all (bo turn 
As ooon ns Uio machine c iino to rirt mil we 
Were irrjiaring to claniLr down a large crowd 
of tJio iiihahimaLs who hn 1 Imui running and 
Idliwing the alr^hll^ iimrgv'l (tons tlws city aiwl 
nude a ru>h m our dmcUoii Wo diJ not 
aniicijeil/ any a« we hi I posiUae 

inhmialiun tiul tho inhahiUals < f the city wtit. 
Umit, Iml m Uio ij„i-n)<.*s of it ur cunosiiy 
they 111 ^ht luih an I hu>Uo us an 1 ibe 
laschino anl ilai was a irot din„tr Hut we 


noticed that the crowed was behaving lu an 
evtruordinary fa«Iiion About two hundred men 
wiUi a ®pnnkling of boys were coming on at 
top speed m our direction when tliey ®aw 
Marucbi aud three mote of u» coming out of 
tho inaclime. The moment they saw uo the men 
and boys from the city halted dead m their 
tracks and gizcd it us m open-ejed and open- 
mouthed wonder not unmised with fear They 
stared alternately at us uid the machine with 
such comic helpleesncss that it was with some 
difbculty that wc restrained ourselves from bursting 
out Imgbmg 

Jlatuchi stepped forward and bowed grively 
with courtly grace Gentlemen, we wish you a 
very pleasant morning' 

Now, several languages were spoken m the 
City of the Kings os the descend ints of tho royal 
families of various countries formed the popula- 
tion of the city ^lamchi’s greeting was e isilj 
under tood and an elderly gentleman with a 
benevolent a-pect a«keJ in a hciikitmg and 
somewhat nervous tone, 'Where do you come 
from ? Who ore you and what is that thing in 
which you have come?’ 

*\\'o come from o di«(ant country, courteously 
replied Maruchi ‘We are pc.iccful tmvellew imd 
this IS tlio «hip m which wo InivcL' 

Manichi's mild and concilmtory manner em- 
boldened the men who had vouturod to upproach 
clo®o to us. One of the_ bolder «pinW thrust 
himself forwmJ and ^poko to Mirucht ‘\Vo 
s.aw you lljnig through tho air Who has ever 
heard of any living ervature except i bird Hying * 
Wo arc the descendants of kings and mo eoino 
from many countries but wo havo ncvi-r heard 
that any ono can Jly without wings. Thtro must 
bo bomo evil spirit in tliiU thing you have 
brouslit wiUi you and you must bo magicians* 

This was not encouraging If thc»o jwople 
(;ot a noLoit that wo were wicked wirards and 
m league with aomo evil spmt they might not 
idlow us to enter tho city at lul. Maruchi turned 
to tho elderly mwn who had twet sjiokcn to him. 
'Vou lire wi't,’ ho siiJ with a winning miulo 
which di«anuc<l Uo*ulil>, 'and you will bclicvi 
niu when I say wo boll no indho with any evil 
thingornny iiingic. 1\ o hiivo visited many lands. Wo 
liavc Seen holy jieoplo and nt tho fninaus monas* 
Ury of Opi wo were thu gues’s of (hu monks. At 
r-ipn wo lived with tho Dimato m his own 
bou-o and were cnU.rt.iini>il vtry hoi’piUbly Our 
shin hi* be’cii ronstnicU*! by very eJevir |>copi«f 
and you should not !« suqiri'fd if vou sfo 
otlier mncliines liko our* in future. Wo have 
beard a gnat did of your famous city an 1 wo 
alto know vl) It Oil) innahiLViits oru *Ie«« ndd 
from kings which is inoru llian can bo sail of 
Roy city ltc?idvi>, wo aro on our way to 

lUla oijd you Lnovr viry well that noUiiiig evd 
can apj reach dial holy i lac*. ' 

Ihu oration |>re<iuci.xl A iiiiirked •fTtx.t. It ir 
doul iful wLeUicr any one of die Jtoi lo ir*»ent bad 
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'Maraclii employed the interval to get better 
actjuaintecl \vuh our hoot 

With an engaging smile ho accosted him, 
‘5Ve have not yet had the plea«uro of knowing 
under who e roof wo shall sleep ? 

• At once a wonderful change came over tho 
old man He stiffened and bristled and a look 
of great dignity came over his countenance and 
mien Raising his head proudly he declared 
‘I im descendcl from the kings of NIasawa and 
my name is Pavro 

If he had said he was Alexander Caesar or 
Charlemague he eould not have made a prouder 
gesture 

Maruchi was duh impressed and he gave 
our names. Grad lally the force of herwity 
relaxe 1 an 1 the ex royal look on Pavro a face 
passed He was once again the down at heels 
henpecked creature that we had found him to 
be at first 

Nabor had been told to call Ganimet and 
the two of them soon came m together 

The woman wlio owncl tho restaurant 
appeare 1 soon after accompanie 1 by a pretty 
ioijng girl and both of them carrying steaming 


Orion stroked his chain complacently and 
sail By rights these two should be a queen 
«n I a princess and we shall have the hi<'h 
honour of being served by them ” 

The girl could not understand what Orion 
sail but she lookcl at him ind when their c>es 
mot «he slightly blushed 

The best that we had to cat at this place 
Stas not particularly good but we wero not 
epicures an 1 ate sparingly of the fooil plnc^ 
Iwfore us But Pa\ro ate ravenously wolfing 
tne tood in large mouthfuls The girl brought 
some goblets filled with some drink and placed 
tho first gohlet before Orion It was a sort of« 
^hm A wine but we puah^ it aside and 

callc I for plain water Pavro seired bis goblet 
oa^erlj, drank it with delight and wanted more 
'•hutever our own opinion of the repast wo 
felt Pivro looked upon it ns a feast and was 
enjoying it accordingly In order to put him at 
ea-o wo pressed fresh helpings from the dishes 
■on Pavro and hal his goblet hll^ up whenever 
It was empty We notice! that this descendant 
of a king had an enormous appetite and a huge 
thlr^t an 1 we waited liU he filled him<>clf to 
TCploiion 

The 1 in lla ly and ifie girl wero wailing on 
us an I when wo hal fmi hed the landlady 
aldrtssing Alnnicbi sail, ‘You have eaten very 


little Perhaps the food is not to your liking 
or perhaps you have sin ill appetites’ 

The food 13 excellent,’ replied Alaruchi but 
I am afrail we are not good trenchermen 
though Pavro here has done justice to your 
cooking Since we shall have to be jour guests 
for some time we may ns well become better 
ac]uainted I am sure you also claim a royal 
descent.’ 

The landlady made a wry face. ‘As to that, 
all of us are descended froht ruling kings, but 
how does thit avail us? The kings have 
departed and their kingdoms are gone and we 
are forbildeu to leave this city Do jou find us 
housed like roy dtics ?’ 

She spoke with bitterness as well she might 
Tins woman was more sensible than Pavro and 
sought no consolation m toe contemplation of 
tho past Maruclu changed the conversation and 
asked whether there was anything more to pay 
for our meal 

No* sud tho landlady, on the contrary, there 
IS a balance due to you ' 

Mnruchi asked her to keep it as wo would 
come again for our next meal 

Pavro was strangely disinclined to return to 
his hou«o early Ho was in a state of great 
content an 1 was somewhat oxhilarotod Come ’ 
said he, turning to us, it is quite early and if 
you are not tire I we will spend somo tune at 
the Royal Arm*’ 

Noliung load) wo accompanied Pavro to the 
Royal Arms which was a sort of tavern where a 
number of tho go» ips and cronies of the city 
«pcnt dieir evenings Just near the enlranco was 
a long, low room with reed mats covering the 
floor and severil mid lie aged and old men were 
lounging on tho matting sipping a white thin 
wine and chattering in a leisurely fashion We 
ran our ejea over tho crowd and «aw that the 
men were slovenly and shabby ns u«ual with a 
curious mixture of hauteur an I pride They 
looked up as wo entered and ejel us with lazy 
cunosity 

Pavro mtroiluccil u-». He had dined well 
ant hid crpinlnl undir tho influence of wine 
His language and gestures wero flamboyant an 1 
ho siioke of us ns wonderful men who scornal 
tho earth und travelled through the air and who 
were as rich ns the kings of oliL \ 

The most importent person ihero appeared to 
bo a tall broa 1 ilioultlercJ man iiTtho prime of 
lifo with a big bushy beird which ho was 
«trokmg consUintlj Ho molioncl to us to conio 
and sit by his &i lo wlulo other people near him 
made room for us 
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The author is descended from s I rother of Itacfutb 
itoy son of the reputfd Bassnta lioy murdered br 
l‘ruta[udil>a. The editor informs us that ibe boOE 
was comjiJed in shout 4T years ago 

when hardiv anything historical regarding Praia 
paditya w«\oown The booh is therefore practically 
an adaptation in Lnciish garb of the romantie 
biography of 1‘ratapiditya eompded and published 
in laCU by Kamram lUsu under the title /Vatoporfilyo 
C^srifa 

iluch legendary nonsense has gathered ronnd the 
name and ^tory of Prataiiaditya of Jea«ore and it 
11 useless to blame ibe author of the present booklet 
for his failure to fish the true historical PraUp out 
of the vortex when men far better equipped succeeded 
DO better 

N k BltATTASaU 

f \ FR\ D V\ 3I0RAI3 Bj T A SatMe U A 
IL a P PiJilisheii bj P 1 SaOie ff’o S»a»nfar Pnh 
Poota 2 1C2 Pnee Rt I 

This s a catechism on morals. It comprises one 
thousand and odd nuestious and answers and cosera 
a pretty extensive field 'Ve have quesiiooa ranpo), 
from When is an act said to be good to Wlwi 
are the advaoUges of a wedded life, borne of ibe 
aaiwCTs givca by the author aw quite amusi^ For 
exaoole. among the advanUges of a wedded life is 
included the possibility that husband and w fe can 
inherit each other’ (4 '“‘•'5,,“ 

exhibition of his buimMS mtlioct and-ehall we ^ti- 
bia commercial morality also uben be Isye down 
the great moral pnnciplo that cloth merehante and 
olhM traders should not <^ec more profit than 
two annu pet rupee. (Q. +14) 

Sooetimea the authors performance becomes 
almost a burlesque, as for mstaoce when be sen o ‘H y 
considers how tctpecl is W be shown ^ 
puwiiahtics and suptwis as ro®*"* 
kTches presenting adUressW ett 
surpasses himself when he lays down Ibe proposition 
that astrology palmi.lry gho.ts etc. i« so 
hoaxes ieroise they lead to quarrels between Ib^ 
wbo believe and those who do not believe in them 
(Q 813-211 and al-o when in answer to the question 
llow doiV a laiy fdlow behateT’ he tells his reader* 
that Tic (the lazy fellow) Pft^trs rather to Uvo ot 
the insanitary ground floor than liviot. on the upper 
ones which are saoiUry and that he doe* not 
lake medicine in time etc. (Q. b2!>) 

Ue wonder whether the author rcjdly 
ealcch sc us or is only making fun at his own ewt. 

The pompous style that he frequently a^nmeslto 
t tie that he has given «o his book and the subtle 
that ho deals with would IroJ one tothnktbathe 
IS senoos bat ihogcicial frame-work ot tus niina 
has a subd led comio appearance and the lunnieai 
thing IS this that he seems totally unaware ol it 

The boo< IS nneacumbered with anything like a 
preface and we are left to imagine for whom it » 
intended 

IVe very much wioh however that the author hal 
directed h s uicrgits to some other pursuit. 
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Dr Ziauddm Ahmad is a well known educationist 
and his views on a subject like Examinatunis carry 
considerable weight. In this luMklct ho has examined 
at some length the sy-stoms of cxaminatious obtaining 
in England Germany 1 ranee, Italy and India 
kxamiuaiions may sometimes become so mechanical 
that they cease to be a test of etficicney A perfect 
system of examination has yet to be devised Even 
the so-called tnielligenco tests are not free from 
defects 

The Indian system no doubt is the greatest sinner tn 
this Lne but the Bntish examinations on which such 
artificial valne is put in this country are also not 
entirely free from defects And all who hold high 
class Ontish degrees are not always found superbly 
efficient in the spheres of life to which they are 
eall^ • 

The fact that recruitment to the public services is 
generally made nnt on the results of the exammations 
conducted by our univers ties but of other examina 
lions IS an indirect cbillengc to the utility of our 
examioUioo systems \V bat kind of ability then do 
our examinations prove cxeept that of cramming 7 
The question hss been asked more than once And 
Ibe country ought to be grateful to Dr Ziauddm 
\bma I for having drawn pomted attention to the 
stupdityofonr examination systems But unfortn 
Dsidy even our educational system is dow subject to 
Ibe vicissitudes of an icsaue political scramble and 
Ibe ume stems distant when the country wilt settle 
down to think of soberer methods of education 
and exaoioaiioo 

U C BUATTAaiABJ£E 

EXPERISIENTAL rSYCnOLOOY Buberi 
Grutndrr S. J PhD Prtft»»or of Ptyeholofiy Si 


liUJe at the h 

fit pRCODOciied philosophcal notions This being the 
case It IS a relief to turn to this perfectly objective 
exposiiton of Professor Oruender This work wiil 
ajpeal to ail who are iiteiistud in tbe subject treated 
It (uroishes us with au up-to-date account of wbaC 
Ibis comparatively new science haa aecomplisbed, yet 
iMt IS far from being a merely popolar work 'fbe 
author has contributed to tbe Geld of experimental 
psychology an original and very interesting theory 
concerning colour and tone sensations which are 
fully deserffied in this book. Me venturo to recora 
mend the chanters on thought, in which the old 
Arisloteltao problem of the relation betwcea image 
and idea is at8cusi.cd in tbe light of modern psycho- 
logical experiments, as well as the chapter describing 
tbo nature and properties ol the wUI act 

C. Dr 2 Ioor 

A &UR\LY OF faOCIOLOOT Dj P J }lo4» 
(SntHce o»d Culture Vrtea) The Bruce Patltsl ing 
Ouai<ttj \ete \otI I9J3, pp o 0 

It ta the opinion of some and tbe error is already 
very common that the social qi eslion is merely an 
CGOiomeonc whereas m jjoiut of fact it is above 
all a moral and a rd gioiia matter and for that 
reavon mu t be settled by the pmciples of morjity 
and accord ng to the dictates of re!i„ on ’ 

Tlr 1. J I OSS juoics Ibis pafggge of Dope Leo 
XIII 8 I ncTclcal I./eltcr on Chnsiian Democracy os 
s preamble to his book and indeed u adequately 
expresses the purpose he has in view 
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tonicity which results m the arrest o£ growth stimulus he surras the whole of Europe from tho point of 
IS shown to revive growth wew of bhakcspcire s apprccu ion he finds iho sro^t 

In regard to the effects of different coloured poet acclatncd through the continent, how docs 
light®, red light though usually ineffective, is fouid Swan of tvon react on the Ljstern mind? The 
under special circumstances to induce au accdcra beauty of Shakespeare s drama is brutally spoilt m 
tion of groifh Blue luht induces on the other school and college leaching m India an attempt ^t 
band a retardation of growth dramatic representation nsulls in a travesty at^d 

The chavactenslio effects of traces of indigenous while hia romances ace given preference the tragedies 
Splint extracts on the stomach and on the canliar omclude with music Indian cniiciam the author 
tissue of the animal have been investigated and finds is mostly affected mechanical insinccru aiid 
desfTihcd In the field of Zoology an account of bascl on a misconception of the sigmhuuice of Ijjs 


fish eating spiders of B ngal is given and instaot 
wncoua pHotn''raphs obtained of the method of 
capturing their prey as well as of that of the fertilua 
tion of the female. 

departTncnl of chemistry additional 


ivnlings— so that the educated Iiidim finds the 
essence of the teaching of the Vedsa and tho 
Upanishada m the dramatic works of Shakc«pearc- 
Even then Shake wan disapjioints for his lack of 
religions fen our though he was sound on the broad 


investigations have been carried out on Proteolytic principles of Christianity and fond of contemplatiPff 
Enzymes and on tho chemical constitution of oils the ups and downs of human life It is this la<k 


of feiVour which is a bLmish m tho eyes of the 
ludion who IS not satisfied with a mere passivity 
bat longs for a mystic anion with God the quintess- 
ence of religion K great disilUisioiimcnt la in etoto 
for the Eastern reader os ho finds lhat bhakespearo 
was not an inventor of technique ho evolved uo ne'V 
system of thought be was of surpassing greatnos only 
lu a griuid objectivity futilier tho cteat druroaUat 
foils to supply the Indian of advanced views with it 

I JrJ Tt. .nar 


from leguminous pulses 

\n account of investigations on the radio 
activity of the hot spiinga in the ancient seal of 
pilgrimage at Rajgir was undertaken by the bead of 
the department of chemistry It is a maUcr of 
very great scicntiGc interest to find that the tempera 
turn of tho water of the springs has remsmed practi 
cally unchanged for at least hundred years A. 

suitable cold leaf electroscope of h gh sensilmty 

was specially constructed at the Bo e lD«(itul6 keenness of vision which Ib»en and Dostoevsky may 

•workshop which enabled the investigations to bo be expects to stimulate. 

corned out with very great accuracy ihe subject of But Dr Shahani is hero mskine » case, not 
inquirv being tho radio activity of the gas evolved statioi, the truth or finding n fact He starts fronj 

from the springs as well as the rclatno activities of the bad teaching of tbakespearo m schools ana 

the difllircm spring waters The resnlta obtained colleges but~\vby bhaktspcarc? AU things it* 
pcQVQ lhat the Raigir waters ace radio active and taught are ludicrous and m India most things are 

tho gas evolved is even more so The relative ill taught because of the medium of a foreign tongue 
activity of the Raigir spring® i® shown to be as which tokes away so much of our time and puu 

high aa those of siimlat spring* in Furnne eo much strajii on us It vs not, again, corrtet to 

The work of the newly founded D<.pinmcnt of aav that there is practically no translation in the 

Anibropnlozy and racial Biolozy is reprixentid by on Indian language* (p. Ou) the Bcugui version Of 

imnortantpiiicron Durmcsccrania.tberesulia of which ilaeUth by Girun Chandro GbO'O was a 

will prove of much interest V unique ficllfortho literal translation and at the same time a happy 
systematic study of the 1 ological problems rclatine n-ndenog and there must be equally or almost as 

to man u offered by India where tho racial elements happy translations in ollicr Indian rcrnoculara. 
of diverse characters are living side by side ui lanoiia Cvideutly there is much to bo explored yet in the 
dci.rcca o! almiatuic. ITntoitnnately nmemgst the maUer of fch»ke»j'Cftvcsu tindcrings in Bengali'* or 
mcHt irimitivo races at the prerent time a rapid any other modern Indian laucuage aud we conuot 

depopulation is taking place researches have there- now ilogmatizo in the way the author lias done, 

lore Iwn commence for the determination of the oDr bbaliaai is of opinion that the greatest 1 n|,li»h 
la«ic relationships of the different gTOUjw of the poetry is non religious fp bS) this is in the nature 


, . - prroujw _ . 

Indian iicoplc a® also investigations on the abon 
ginals Thn results of these invesligaitoos will 
6U(ply definite matoriaU for the pnrsuits of these 
more corapUcaie<l problctn® affoctinj, the Inolouy of 
the iK-ople of (ndia. 

Tho I tvsent vol imo dcalmi, with an estended 
vaikO of sviijccts will make a strong *pi»al to the 
wider public interested in the stiiJv of life and its 
diverse manifestations. 

Ik fa. O 

I \ni* THUOttGlI E.\‘'THIN 1 ktfa 
By / 'inKC O St'iliini n tih nn inlro^turlttm ly 
J t/irry ur)/ <i'l anpjrciation by /oti/v 

l^jjuix lIrrUrl JiKjth tjoiulon, I'nft Cr net ISO fp 
K linnk PUpsircsj-d by (.^lurani Garactt. »|ion®orcd 
Jy ^llJ^I«•loll Slurry cncoura-rd by Croro aol 
arpvwi«.t»®l l» ts“iQuis Rvmi l<e a titoaikalte 
pruiliciiii ant the re® Irr w II find U undoobicdly 
” "bahani hat Ir rd in this book to look at 


of too sweeping a remark to bo convincing 
ngaiils the Indian attitude to Shakespeare s drainatm 
works tho truth seems to bo that the Indian taste 
i* mora liberal than the au'hoc thinks a to bo it 
cau eojov non mistical literature ami Knbda.®a who 
IS ccrtaiuly not n niyslu, is (be greatest of the 
ladvxu poets. Vcsih'lic pleasure was von idcrcd to 
bo akin to the highest on! such a phasuro 
Ttened from a broa 1 outlook on life. 

l>r bhahiuii hiniscU must know that this attempt 
IS at bcht a puny quarrel with the OcciJviit. It is 
very rominrndabla to stand on ones owu Ictn bitt 
peracrsily IS not a substitute for original ty liiouah 
»e cannot thus «„rco with tho author in his coiiclU 
Sion, the subject his been trealeil in a most vntircaliag 
way, and ibn la-il word is in Iced a ibii g of Uauty 
rtUYABaNJiUr ‘•ur 


II*\T\1 k J}y I^ts \aqcniTaHaSl* 

r , - - .1. . .. ! ■ , ■ ; "i /yg fk fL, f»/ AtK rnaqar hbiUnit AiitC'f by U 46 *“'• 

vV,»V«,v*ve "itbouv thn mvlvaf ♦pwtavltaawpihal of the author IUIht, lra„ ilh 1 oj Cru^n 

byloroi*. and finds that the effect 1* straa^v If fwjjis ? /jy I'nre I » y 
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The author ts descended £roia a Irother of Bash^ 
Eof. son of the reputed [.asanta lioj, muratnsil or 
I’niUpiditya. The ekhlor luforais ns that the uoofc 
WM coTipJed m ISOO-t’, 1 ^. about 41 yean ago 
wbtu hardW anything huioncal ngaidiog 
padjija Tras\no*n. The book is therefore practically 
an aJapUlion in Ijigliah garb, of the romantic 
biography of Pmlapaditja coai|ilIed aud pabli^ca 
19 ISCtl by llamtam Basu under the title Aatoparfiryo 
Oiartla, 

JIuch legendary nonsense has gathered round the 
name and history of Pralapaditya of Jessore “ 
u usdess to blaie the author of the pr^t booklet 
forhisfadnre to fUh the true histoncaf 1 raUp out 
of the vortex when men far belter equipped succeeded 
no better 

\ fcC BiiATTa«AU 

L\FttYDV\ MOKVLS PJ c?'*' // A 
H. C P PuUi'hed by P 1 Satke 63^ ^Aaiwfflr /rt* 
Puona 2 Pp 1G2 Prtee lie I 

This » a eatechiam on morals It 

shSuld Sol C^g« more profit than 
two annas per rnpee. (Q stJI . 

SI'S 

f ri 

who believe and those who do "O* 

that it (the lazy fellow) prefers ,he upotf 

^®cs‘“wh.ch'^aSTaiK’ ‘and "uit be doeaTI 

t^e medicine in lime ’ etc IQ. S13) 

Ue wonder whether the author J 

w serious but the ceneral frame-work ol hi* imoo 
has a subdued cornu, appearance “*1 JH 
thing 13 this that he seems totally unaware «« “ 

Th.bootu u.racu™b„«I ..lb ‘Pllb'-tJ*’; 
{refaeoaad wo are left to imagine for whom it » 
intended , . . 

We iiTT much wish, however, that the author h«l 
directed hj energies to some other pursuit. 

faYbTEJIS OF .E-VVMIsmOVs 
d/wnd C / £. V’A^ PkO. f’ *<• f“«****“ 

lemyriuitu Oreen <t Co , pp. GV 


Dr Zuuddtn Ahmad is a well known educationist 
and his views on a subject tike jExamirinlioRa carry 
cousiderable weighg Id this booklet ho has examined 
at some length the systems of examinaltoos obtaining 
ID England, Germany, France, Italy and India 
Ezammations may somctimca bewmc so mechamcal 
that they ccasa to be a test of ethcicncy A perfect 
system of examinatiou has yet to be devised Even 
the 80 -called intelligence tests are not free from 
defects 

The Indian system no doubt is the greatest sinner in 
this line but ^le ilntiah examinations on which such 
artificial ralne is put in this country, are also not 
entirely free from defects And all who bold high 
dais Ucitish degrees are not always found superbly 
efficient m the spheres of life to which they are 
calM , 

The fact that rccrutment to the public services is 
generally made not on the results of the examinations 
conductud by out nDireisitira but of other cxamina 
tions u an ludirect challenge to the utility of our 
examinalHMi systems AVbat kind of ability, then, do 
our examinations prove except that of cxammiog T 
The questioo has Wn asked more than once. And 
tbe country ought to be grateful to Dr Ziauddin 
Ahmad for having drawn pointed attention to the 
stupidity of our examination systems But unfortn 
nacuy even out educational syitcm is now snbjccC to 
tbe vicissitudes of an icsaae political scramble, and 
the time seems di»iaot when the country will settle 
down Ift thick of soberer methods of education 
and examination 

1; C BSAITAaiABJEE 


EXPEBIMENTVL PSTCUOLOGY By Bubert 
Gruendrr & J PhD Prefettor of Ptytkology St 
hottu LntnrtUy U S i The Bruee Fwluhing Ou 
\«r Jorf, VxJieaiiiee Ckteogo 


Ctpenaental psychology is a science which sufiers 
not a little at tbe hands of those who distort facts to 
fit preconcuied philosoph eal notions This being tbe 
case It IS a relief to turn to this perfectly objective 
exposition of Professor Gruender This work will 
app^ to all who are i iteiestcd in the subject treated 
It luroisbea us with an up-to-date account of what 
this comparatively new science has accomjdiAhed, yet 
It IS far from being a merely popnlar work Tbe 
author has cootributed to the field of experimental 
psychology an original and very interesting theory 
concenuDg colour and tone aensations wmch are 
fully deeccibcd in this book AA e venture to recom 
mead the chaptera on thought in which the old 
AnsloteUao problem of tbe relalion between image 
and idea ts discussed to the bght of modern psycho- 
logical experiments, as well as tbe chapter describing 
Ibo nature and properties of the will act. 

C De Moor 


A faLRVEY Oh bOClOLOGY By R J IIms 
(Srunee «id Cutlure bents) 7/i' Bruce PuUuhtng 
OompaHj SeiB lori, 1932, pp S 0 

“It IS the opinion of some aod tbe error is already 
very common, that ibe social question is merely an 
economic one, whereas m point of fact, it is aboie 
all a moral and a religious matter and for that 
reason mu-st be settled by tbe priiiciplts of morality 
and according to the dictates of religion ’ 

Mr I... J ttoss quotes ihis passage of Pope Leo 
Mils Iiicvclicat Lelter on Chnelian Democracy as 
a irrainb e to his book aud indeed it adequately 
expresses tbe purpooe he has m view 
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As a suTTCj of sociology, his booh is admirably 
comprchcfisire and his exposition is generally dear 
and to Ibe {Wiul. The booh is divided into two roam 
sections tho tirat one treats of the fundamental 
principles and the general problems of sociology 
(^famil>, stale international society, etc.) , the second 
division, coraprchcnding parts two three and four, 
ccm^id^rs the more particular questions as to labour, 
social relief, marriage, evlucation, etc. Even the Negro 
piobkra comes in for a chapter by itself 

The book is written by a Catholic, from a 
Catholic point of view, md is pnmarly intended for 
Catholic students The social eucTchcals of the late 
I'opcs, and specially the t«o great libonr encyclicals 
of Popes Le<a Xlll ani Plus XI, are largely quoted 
and eommenUxl on Tlj so doing Mr E. J has 
rendered a gre-at si rvicc to all students of sociology. 
Catholic or not For if it a (rue that sociologr is 
no mere economics that it must consider human 
social relations with all their moral and religious 
imphraliona as will theu the impartial student 
c.annol but be thankful for having here an opportunity 
to learn what the Catholic Church (caches on this 
matter. 

It IS to be n'grcttcd however that m the appended 
bihtiographics the author has limited hiniscif to 
English book* or English Irandatioua. 

A- Tamiba 


aeeompluhcd , but his hc.art, susceptible to hiicr 
feelings of humanity, abhorred all unnccess-trY 
bloodshed, rum and destruction, and ho undertook 
only such military operations as were absolutely 
necessary for the protection of his country .. x,” 
(pi. 113) Maharana Kumbha was not a born military 
genius like the Emperor Samudraguplo. Jlaharana 
Kurobba, a boy of about 32 or IJ at his accession 
(1431 A D) was under tho tutelage of Rao llvn 
Mil Rathor till 143S Sirohi was .annexed, Milwa 
mvaded and it* SuIUni. Mahmud Khilji, brought 33 
a prisoner to Chitor during this period Mahiratm 
Kumbha had roall) as little sburo in these coaque^pi 
and victoncs as young ALiiar had in the glory of 
the victory of tho becond Battle of P.inipat or other 
conquests made duntig the regency of Bairam Klun. 
After tho overthrow of Ran Mai, Kumbha & aged 
uncle veteran ChomU seemed to bare held tho runs 
of government for 7 years (1433-1145 A d) Jutuig 
which Mornar was occupied liy the giisoiias aqd 
Uundi rccoonucrcd As soon as Chond i retired^ fro a 
Court Rao .lodha rcconquctxd Jfarwar and ruU<ui 
Itsmud Klidii lovivdcd Mewar lUclf bo only 
eiicccssful dehneo of Mewar agunst tho armies of 
Malwa and Gujrat, building of Kuinbhalgarb. at,J 
the sack of Vigor stand to the credit of Maharatia 
Kumbha. This docs not warrant a conjecture 
jfabaraoa Kumbha was eoMile of ac/itenii3 ffrtatff 
wii/i(ary tueteu than what was achieved for him 
by Ran Mai and Chonda. bceoiidly, as rlga^l8 finer 
fffUnot of A»maui/y and nhhorrtnee of Llo»uiie,l 
we find no traces of them in the conduct aqd 
character of Kumbha whose victorv had little quality 
of mercy lor the vanquishctl. Perhaps, 5taaarai|^ 
Kumbha paid his contemporary Jfiishm sortfLigqa 
a sincere compliment by imitating thiir nitblcs'iicis 
to deiastating iiopulous cities, imprisoning hclplisi 
wAiucn and destroying place* of worbhtn. 11)^ 
A’irtirtAo'nM's/ViMWft says "Kumbhakania, dinditiir 
the ruler of Gujrat as it were, capiiirud Xagor Awnd 
to the lo/Ty »ico?i<e hm/t In AVui, dcmolisho,} 

tho fort, hllud up ilitcbt;*, dipnvi’d him of hu 
lirphaiitf iutpri*i»if’{ \Iu*ttin iromru and rAiUfitef 
tn>iH>nm<b(e Vitflimn . . consigned tho city wiifi 
all its mOKiucs to iluuus.” (&«e Oibas /{iiputma L, 
/tiAos. p. Gi 1). ^ 
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u Lwtomjl— •U‘'1 t’f *■*"*, ,1 ,n ilu» Twpect 

3' tsf-Si "K.n„>i .ri <.1 1- 

Uicnrr »ctiTii«* 

i4«, iMlki-Shakaiari 1031 IP < 

m. !,« ol ■..•to ,‘“V.;°;slo-‘"iu.°"S '5 

i;la'noar oJ rotMnco »Uout (amsu* 

lomew in Ihi* U 

s."as.':f''o.“»r".b'.“w..-i. o- •- 

Gtcal SlusbaU ' 


cat jjujoan 

luivviri Of “})'!) ,ffi/'oV“)». ^•■™' 

Till* book enotaiQinz I ^ ,,il» • 

liuiJtt wonhirt of epOocw «< 

pMloi£ue of 10 no inJf^ 

5 Dai.v*. U ha* no liurarr »*!ffo •• 

th* mcolabijr of ibc ®!t_ xbe auibor •>•* o”* 

.uiicd <0 «i«r buoncal Ufanc I l>*ili« 

.inppol e*« *«»««. na^eravb <«»» '•« 

author’* vrologoo m oruir lo • I range of bi» 

lbcm«itLl.tyofth* -rii« ,b« 

intMlieatiODi l“o I baipcneJ f® *'•** 

look bad conic out of pri“‘ ‘ ^ noartcr* that 

Jaipur nhrre I learnt f™“*. ffee rd* *» 
Utfn 1 * vol a Iraet ft 1‘f "'• „r\neti»u kanxy errr 
Uar mU lie altfjatton bf ‘‘‘‘Jl,,/,ie i/w/u* e>ni^'<^e 

leen ^cen ft mamaje to lon e i theory ol 

U i* not lor the firal t'"}® “ , “ j,Hpulc<i I y 

the** matntoi dial al lanrte ccrtaioly lo 

nnbia»Bcd icholai* ol repute ...r-ordiDary d ftr*® •* 
taa Iho imaKinaiion to *“ ** i,„ could hate 

;*A z"-™ " 

si 

hi* Jupon inlormanis trou^ld na . „ye Kboaru 

mother* ol Jahangir fcbahiaban and conoter 

fcro not i.-ci,u„ e Uji ut i f inciw-* 

lou produced lor diplomatic no wtwltr 

ol Jaipur made any auch a»«crliOO it ' . . ^ under 

Ucauw datkn<« they mT , w I hocb llam 

the lamp There i* a letter 'tritle 7 tn 

Shukoh U, llinia R*,ah J«' S> 

the Jaijur VrUnrea) m uhith the 1 r^ 

hi* willincnw* to accc|>t ai.bndo for “i;,Uior 

fchukoh a daoghltr ol I>»o Am*r buisli 


(dJot bwh^t ol SU-mj-i i..El>) ■> •!■' 

'¥•'! - "i jli ol 1 ffij or ll»h*ra*l. 

The trofat charter ^ J .i i^.ed on tho fctiiioua 

njrth «L \Wul Jlamid iJtbon 

®®“-' *“• bting dumbcntid by 

hi* latlur «®har.,^ ‘/a*Uoi”-« 
turbulent *?**„. “‘^‘’"jaiaant'a Uautilul molhtr 
m‘lhe“'i'and? bi“‘!i».nK‘“ido 

‘y* eldcai «* ‘'akal&ing^andnonmaiiog the 

■« '■' T‘i‘> 

Cu H««l> ""j’ou i'l.r '.“j itfoltt 

n'u‘v£rLHC>Ss.K 

i'de'**ui^'b*Ubal''hlran on ibo right band aide of 
•u^ fbront. Ounng the t‘“® ,*1^ 

prajti* tbe K-raperor **• luiy nnlinc a kticr to 
ioioo noUe ^alahat hhnn **» found “ 

■ neraoo near a four branebtd cbandtlnr below ilio 
biJ^nj Ml on a »uddcn 

isss‘ ir.riXi S .‘u j bj . 

lk>w Khal Inllah Khan, Kao Vrjun tayjid 
lUrta .nd *u Of .CT.n ’.««* W.rtra »“”ound.-d \mar 

nth and oterpoaittd and killed b m 
dill*cuUy Tbo ^^affair derive* it* impotlnneo 
for abal brato Vmar bingh did but from 
rcuolte of bi» foltowa. lo die ‘o * Into tunfol 

hit death which threw the whole city 

IbBO \mar biuKh wa» a lover ol i-oetry anu 
patrooiad many jioet* One ot them ISanwan ha* 
mn ortaliacd Ibi* epi»odo In the following line* 


vtfjf unr: ftlPl SttlRl, ftpd 511'f I 
yilCWCI^fl ^’5tm «TIi II 

tT nw? ^ ^'T' * 

“au” wsi 'fitft stir, ihVstaiwt «nt:ii 
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* « , Bravo Aiuar 1 Immortal indeed la thy nmnf— 
thou who hast alam Salabat Khan on the very lap o{ 
Shobjahan On that side the word Oaniear (rustic) 
came out from the mouth and on this aide Jamdhar 
left ita scabbard Before 'war ' (» « the second 
syllable) could be uttered it sent Salabat beyond the 
abode of death 

llowever, m spite of historical inaccuracies this 
book will be found useful in creatin;; some interest 
in history among those who have no appetite for dry 
and cold facts iVe recommend it to Hindu admirers 
of the Prussian School’ of history 

KaLIIvA RAMAN QANDSaO 

ROCK CUT TEMPLES AROUND BOMBAY 
(at Llcphanta and Jopreshwari Mandaptshwnr and 
Kanben) By Kanmyalal B Valil, R A LL, B 
pp J60 with 54 lUuslrafums and 5 plana Bombau 
D B Taraporerafo Sana and Co, ' Ktlab J/rtAia<' 
Bcnoih j Hoad Boards Ita 3 


this book m spite of its irrefigion, even on account 
of its irreligion , it carries us far away from the 
study air of our churches ap to- the keen winds of 
lofty peaks Here with every breath our chest eipands 
and our heart rcjoice>, and for a very good reason 
oar ias{Hrationa arc drawn front an inspired book, a 
book as holy as tho Bible nnd a good deal more 
modem and less perplexing , a Ibook which for some 
of us even now replaces the Bible " Let Indians, 
Oiinesc and Japanese, who are rightly indignant 
today with Europe and her arrogant claim to superior 
culture turn to Thus Spake Zaratlkntra, and let them 
regain some of the respect which should be paid 
after all to Europe even in her present decay and 
misery But let them profit of its wisdom as well as 
the Europeans who after inflicting Iheir creed for 
all upoa ^Isia must and will reconcile that great 
continent by Nietzsches new Gospel Pok The 
Few 


Bombay is more fortunate than any other Indian 
City m possessing some of the most important 
arcnmological remains within a few miles of which 
Elephanta and Kanhen are names to evoke sentiments 
of enthusiasm in historians and art lovers It is 
doubtful if Brohmanical art can show anything more 
sublime than tho great Three beaded Siva and the 
hira panela at Elephanta and to have seen them and 
appreciated eomcthing of their significance and 
greatnesa is to feel ennehed for life Mandapeshwar 
and Jogcshwari are less known but they alto deserve 
caKful attention— they suffer lu fact through their 
close proximity to the more magnifiecnt Elephanta 
and itanhcn A good guide to these sinctuanee of 
faith and art was wanting eo long which would give 
us all tho information necessary for the unders'anding 
of the ait as an esptcssioa of the faith and in 
ilr Vakil these rock monuments hare found a eympa 
Ihctic and an eloquent interpre^r whose knowledge 
of Indian literature and Indian art make him 
apceully suited for the task Discussion of Indian 
art motifs and methods in lelalion to the ideals 
before the artists S'-ck to help in the enjoyment of tho 
sculptnrcs and the plans and half tone illustrations 
enhance the value of tho work One cannot help 
wishing th^t the quality of the illustrations was a 
little better— an item on which surely the publishers 
could have given a little more attention OlfaCTwise 
this wclt-cOQCCived and brightly wntten book is well 
reproduced and will lie a helpful book (or tho o who 
are going to see these temples and a valuable 
souvenir of a visit to (ho temples for those who have 
seen them 

TIILS bl’VKC /ARATIIUSTIU By Fnedmch 
^uUarhe Translation ) j Thomas Common, rensed 

ttith aniiitroilHCtion I y l)r Gsrar Rldor of tho 

<iu/Aonterf Fnytish of }!ittwhe a works 

Ijonlon, (irorye Ulm A Uiiuin III thm paper, 
potktl ctItUon, 3S3 payes, 5 shillinys wit 

This great classic of Moilern Fnropcan Litrmtutc 
has been j ro-luecd in a very attractive (and com 
paralively cheap) olilion which will please the 
almirer of Nietzsche who is oImo a lover of hcautifnlly 
irodneol The 40'pago introduclion from 

l>r I/cry IS an illuniinaiing and eloquent spprecia 
Uon of this great work Uis testimony bu 
apical are >n tlio following terms *Tbere M no 
Ornk thrro is no Roman there is no Jnduui examine 
or cijuivalrnt for it , no pagan mouth, however 
brauiiful, has ever i>ourcil out such elWiitCRce and 
lorcdttl wisdom. There u a rcligiouf atmosj here about 


PROGRESS OP COCHIN A Sepluagenary 
Soutemr eommeinoraling the 70th year of II B Sir 
Sn Itaints larma (4 C Z E , Mallaraya of Coehm 
Articles on the Biatory and Elhnolsffy and General 
AdmtniafraUon of the State of Coehm, Malabar, South 
India by oarions Scholars and Oncers of the Slate 
edited by Sahitya Kusalan 1 K. Erishra Menon , 
with 15 plates of tllitstralions, pp 33i*tndex etc 
fVinted at the CoMin Goremment Pnss, Ernakvloui, 
1932 Cloth bound Its 3 

It was a happy idea to publish this volume in 
commemoration of the long ana illustrious Iifo of one 
of the most enlightened rulers of Feudatory India. 
Cochin with a population of about one million is one 
of the most advaneod States in India and in the 
matter of education and literacy, (hat absolute 
measure of progress in a state Cochin together with 
Travaneore and Baroda is far ahead of British India 
The present ruling house of (3ochm has an unbroken 
reconl from 1500 A D onwards, when tho people of 
Cochin for the first time came- in touch with the 
Portuguese. It ta boircvcr an aauont houve, 
which IS not a remarkable thing in India—and the 
oldest traditions lake tho family history as far back 
as the fifth century V D Maharaja Sir Sn Rama 
Vorma ascended the masnad m 1914, and a number 
of admioiEirativo reforms wero camod on dunng his 
rule, which have helped Cochin to obtain its present 
position among Indian States After a prchmiosry 
account of tho history of Coehm and of its people, 
including the burning qucslios of tbs deprcsaeil 
classes and how tbe Blalo has sought to solve thes 
question, the various adrainistralivo departments and 
measures aro described by officers in charge of them 
They aro treated under the following heads General 
Administration Iinanco, Judicial Admiuistralion , 
I.aw and Legislation the Police and the ^hlitary 
(there is a Aovnr Bnjade and a few troopers for 
escort and guard purposes the entiro strengih being 
near alwut 4CO) , Tails , Department of llegistrntion , 
I*and llevcnuo , l-oresls , Forest Tramway I scuo 
and Customs , education (one of the most inirresiiiig 
and detailed sections m tho Ixiok) , Medical lUlicf 
and Sanitation, the -Inrinl or local Post Svstem , 
\gncHUnre. Co-operative Sociclies . Ind*Mrial and 
Ixxmomic Development , Munictpaliliea Village 
Panehavats, Religious and ChanlaUo Instilutious 
and .TlnifJe*, trcha-oJi^y I ibaogrHfby. bUte 
I^ratics and Ulicd buljecls , Tbs .Mu-uum and 
Ue/oo, ^»knl Studies , ^^alsT•lam lAtiraluro , 
bporu and PasUmts Public Motka Dcpuimint , 
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„t lOtl. nhi* "“’f ^pie S5 S 


ind Uia iwple « „ Xcient Slate ont=>^“* 


I principles of vedantism 

PBAK.SH CHVSDBA SIAHA 

V ?ed.?*°So J" iSrJpuS J'“’“CnU*Us 

pppliod to *XeJ:uo«lod5*»' orfioonly ‘-.ooo at «.• «ve^^ J 

meoDstho highest koonW^ The Up«i» „( the philosophy of the 

thooltiioote reahti or ,ppo,ilory o Tim Cos-rns-is Of The Vepasta 

shads am supposed to too.th^ Toe subiect dealt with m 

Hus knowledge, and ^ A-jjicd lo ^c®» S® The most imP s.^riate reality of exist- 

•erntlier the wisdom c rjj^^ gtatemcots of the Vedaotas is the rehUoa to the 

hythe nameof Vedati^ ™,Srolis,h®« eace with its real naWre and 

the 'Upamahadf, better phdo8ophi«** world of mmd and matter 

"been sjatematized ^ 'jbis work tw chit and jmAi< of a personal God 

calledie Brahma Sutra ^ Una® - There is the conception 

called Vedanta. ^ to when the term too, with existence after death 

the work which is ref ti,o systc jj of Uw s dealt with m the 

Tedantaisused -^th P^^losophy of the » , 

of thought known as /-yociated m tf® Vedantas are metapliysics, 

-Vp,t,nt« The nnnciples cu MoipUr , -schatology . . ,..a^„„= differ 


the work which is rci ^ ti,o gysi jj and ol uie dealt with m the 

Tedantaisnsed -^th P^^losophy of the » , 

of thought known as /_uociated m tf® Vedantas are metaphysics, 

Vedanta. The principle^ ^d m simP^ end Vedantic doctrines differ 

Upamshads ha^c been «P®®“ ^ poet.cJ five ^er m their mter- 

and more popular Tbm work ^^,„nlly from these subjects, 

-work called the Uhayain ^ senpturca j^t^on of the , i -.-tofthis short 

fomin^hnk in the chain of ,he TJpaoi* ?"uv the first, and the object ot ^ 


Upamshads have neeu ^ po«i‘^ The hj® ’ ^ their mter- 

and more popular Tbm work ^^e^ally from 000.^“°^'*® these subjects, 

-work called the Uhayain ^ senpturca j^t^on of the , i -.-tofthis short 

forms a link in the A„e, tbe^oo'* reirer a Sar idea 

known as Vedantas ^ °j^nd ii,Q phasata discussion is to give 

sha^the «£ the views of ew^off , agreement and 

are known as .^philosophy «« specifically thc_ pomts f /f^^^.^b.guous 

thfH^fold foundations of the pn dfen®® ® v ll.hes as far as 

Vedanta. haust tbo lut. There J^ ge and avoiding teehn.cahtics as far as 

But these do not exhaust ^,„,trnre«, * 5,^^ 

I other works ^0 These -e P« 


arc other works too , j- xu«rA~ — 
though loosely, called ^ eoanw ^fcmo 

some of the commentanc* ^tant o®** 

5utra Of these the ^ the Srt 


COMMOH GEOUND 

the Pumn Prajna Bhash>J 
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milters, the Srutis -which, are supposed to 
be the statements of truths revealed to their 
authors, are the highest authority So, they 
base their theories, uot on personal experience, 
not on reason, but on the authority of these 
statements They do uot, however, reject 
reason altogether , it is accepted, when it is 
in agreement with the Srutis In cases m 
which it stands against them, it is either 
rejected or explauied away It is in this 
respect that the Vedanta as a system of 
philosophy differs from the other orthodox 
systeme, in the mode of treatment of 
their respective subjects The latter do not 
however reject the authority of the Srutis as 
such, but they accept it only when it does 
not stand m opposition to reason and some- 
time perhaps also to refute the argument of 
an opponent Vedantiat, rather than to support 
their own In short, -with a Vcdantist 

the authority of reason is subordinate to that) 
of the Srutis, whereas with the followers oi 
the other systems it is the latter which is 
made to yield to the former 

A question that will naturally arise in the 
reader's mind is this How is it, that five 
different philosophers all admittiug the Srutis 
to be the highest authority, should interpret 
in five different ways the saiae set of Sutras 
which arc admitted to be mere systematized 
form of tlic Srutis ’ It is true, that in the 
Sutras an attempt has been made to 
sy stcinatizc the Srutis Rut as no Sruii has 
been quoted in the Sutra, the reader is left to 
his min wits to find out for himself the Sruti 
or SruUa on -which any particular Sutra or 
set of Sutras arc ba«cd Tlien again, Uie 
fcrui c£ the Sutrvs w such, that thc^ are, {tevn 
a linguistic point of mow, capable of more 
interpretations than one Each commentator 
not only could explain a Sutra in bis own way, 
hut could also quote Srutis to fit in witli bis 

MCW 

The treatment by the commentators of 
tlic Srnli«, showing the relation between Ji\a 
aud Uralima as shown below, wiU lUustratc 
the meaning of what his been said abo\c 
The hrutis on Uio subject may bo classed 
under three heads. Some are apparently 
monistic “I am llralima “Ihounrt it,' 
‘‘T lie indiMdual self is Brahma, ’ arc some of 
Uicoi There arc others Umt arc apparently 


daalistic As for instance, there is a Srutr 
-whicli speaks of the Jiva and Brahma as- 
two fair-winged friendly birds living oo 
the same tree There is another which says- 
that the Jiva and the Lord of the univcrse- 
are both nnborn and co eternal A third 
set of Srutis are monodualistic They state 
that Jiva and Biahma are the same in u 
qualified sense — in the sense in which part 
and whole, the body aud the bodied, thc- 
attnbute and the attributed, the enianatiofl 
and its source, are the same One of these 
speaks of Brahma as the material and efficier>b 
cause of the universe, as a spider is of its 
thread There is one that speaks of Jivas a*^ 
so many emanations from Brahma as sparks 
are from a blazing fire One of the most 
oft quoted Srutis asserts that the Universe 
proceeds from Brahma, has its being in it 
and 18 withdrawn into it Then again theru 
are numerous Srutis which say that Brohmi^ 
13 the in dwelling spirit of all existence^ 
pctvadiog it ns oil does the oil seed, and salt- 
docs tho salted water 

These Srutis, the commentators sny, arfl" 
statements of the cxpeneuccs of their RisluS 
ID regard to tho relation between Brahma nnd 
the universe of our cxponenco — tho uoiversO 
of mind md matter As the cxpenenco of 
tho same reality could not be different in 
.different people, it must be assumed that the 
Jidca behind all these Srutis must be tlio samC; 
though its expression is different. Each com- 
mentator tried to find out tlint idea Thu 
result, however, is not one conclusion, but five 
different ones Each has a method of hii^ 
own to reconcile tho Srutis to tlic samo- 
jncawKig, vnd all of them arc move vngcwuowfr 
than reasonable or convincing 

Of these methods, Sankara's la too drastiC- 
lie asserts reality for the monistic Srutis only 
and denies it for the non monistic ones The 
.luomstic Srutis ht asserts are what is absolute- 
ily real, while non monistic onts indicate whaf 
IS only relatively so, intended only for the 
religious and moral discijdiuc of minds not 
yet sufiiciently tniincd to grasp higher and 
absolute truth 

Saiikar'a direct opponents, the supporters 
of dualism, meet him by n double 
cilged argument raking adv ant ige of tlio 
admitted use of Arlhniaila in our scnptural 
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literature, they asacrt that the dualiatic 
Srutis are the expressions of the real relation 
between Jiva and Brahma, whereas tlxe 
monistic ones are mere Irlhai ala or 

exaggerated praise of the free souls 

Another weapon which ther find (juite handy. 
Is the ilexibilitj of the ban-knt language, 
which enables them to twist the moni-tit. 
Srutis, so as to yield meanings that fit lu 
with their doctrine- As for instance, the 
Sruti “this individual soul is Brahma" is 
interpreted to mean that the individual soul 
IS capable of being enlarged or developed id 
knowledge or spintuahty The word Brahma 
literally means “large", so the interpretation 
caaaot, from a literal point of view, be 
considered wrong ‘Thou art it” is inter 
preted to mean that the Jiva is of Brahma — 
its servant and dependent and not Brahma 
Itself. Sei eral others may bo ciuotcd to show 
the method employed to twist a Sruti 
to say what it had never been meant 
t» say But the ones (quoted will, I hope, give 
the reader a sufiicicatiy elear idea of the 
tngeanitj di8pla>cd in it 

The intermediaie, that is the moooduahsCtc, 
Srutis could of course bo easily interpreted 
both ways As for instance, for the Srutis 
^hich assert that the individual «^clf is in 
some eeasoor other part of Orahma, both 
the interpretations, that it is the same with 
It and different from it, would in one sense 
be correct. 

B hat has been said above, will give the 
reader some idea of the difficulty which the 
tommentators had to reconcile all the 
«-tuti3 to their rc«pective doctrines 
ct perhaps the doctrines which had been 
mere from before their time and which they 
'’“■y followed and elaborated w a more 

systematized form. 

OlTTLiaTs Ol TUE DOCTKIVES 
. COW examine these doctnnes » 

^ e more closely To underetand these 
and the intrieacv of _ arguments 
dow!i^*° their support the reader would 
jjj * * remember all the possible ways 
other of which anr pair of two 
the°P '*^'*** ®**od related to each other on 
casts of agreement or non-agreemeDt 
>etwcen any two things there may be 


^(0 absolute agreement, (li) absolute differ- 
ence, or (iiO partial agreement and partial 
difference We cannot think of any other 
way in which they may stand m relation to 
each other — that is if the basis of the relation 
be agreement or non agreement 

In the cases of absolute agreemeut, the 
two things must not only be of the same 
cosence, but each must pooscss all the 
attributes possessed by the other and to the 
same extent too — that i«, neither of them 
shall have any attribute by which it may 
be differentiated from the other Such a 
relation we may call, one of absolute 
siniilantv Whether any such pair of things 
do or do not exist m nature is a different 
question As a matter of fact, there is a 
svstem of Indian philosophy which denies 
the existence of anv such pair of things 
Evea two atoms of the same clemeot, it 
asserts, do not agree with each other in such 
a way, — each having an individuality of its 
own by which it may be distinguished from 
each of the rest. It is the assertion of this 
individuality for each atom, that gives the 
system its chartetenstio name, VanAesiila 
But what is meant by the assertion of 
absolute similarity is that it is conceivable 
if Qot demonstrable 

But whether two eutitics absolutelv 
similar to each other do or do not exist in 
nature, there can be no doubt that an entity 
whatever may be its nature, is absolutely 
similar to itaelf Such a relation 13 one of 
identity, when such a relation is asserted 
between any two thiogs the two things 
referred to by it, are not really two different 
entities, but tho same one, only known by 
two different names As tor instance, when 
wc say that there is absolute identity between 

t present King of England and the present 
peror of India, what we mean, is that 
present King of England, “and the present 
peror of India” are two names of the 
e individual. Here is a relation of 
identity, but the word identity and ita deriva- 
tive, idcotical, are sometimes loosely used 
for the terms similarity and similar, respec- 
tively. As for lastaace, la the statement 
that the Jiva being an emanation from 
Brahma as a «park from a blizing fire,, is 
essentially identic al uilh it What is meant 
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by the writer is that the Jiva and Brabm^ 
being of the same essence, that is conscious 
DOSS or knowledge, are essentnlly similar 
And again, in tb statement that the Jiva 
being a part of Brahma, there is substanti 4 
identity between them, — what la really meant 
by the wntcr is, that the Ji\ a being a part 
of Brahma, there la similarity between then) 
jn substance To avoid ambiguity however^ 
I shall, when desiring to express the relation 
of a thing with itself, do so by the use of 
the word identity qualified by the tcrAi 
absolute 

As regards the relation of partial agree- 
ment and difference, there is an infinite 
variety of it, according to the nature and 
degre.^ cS siich ao3 

But jet they may be brought under two 
general heads internal and estcrnal By 
internal agreement and difference is meant 
the relation which an entity has with what 
constitutes an integral part of it The 
Sanskrit word used to express such a relation 
18 confined within Instances of 

such relation are what exist between a thing 
and Its parts, between a bodied entity as a 
whole and lU body, between a thing posses^ 
ing attributes and its attributes By catcrnAl 
agreement and non agreement is meant tbo 
relation which an entity niaj have with 
another which is outside it, — which does n<»t 
form any part of its content, as for instance 
the relation between two individuals <,£ 
the same spcciCB — between two men, two 
mammals, tvio quadrupeds, two vcrtibrute 
animals and so forth The Sanskrit wor-d 
used for expressing this relation is Suajotya-— 
of the same species 

Ihcre now remains, the third relation 
tint of absolute non agreement, for our 
cousidcratiou It is dircctlj opposite to the 
relation of absolute agreement \\ hen there 
IS such a relation between any two cntitiog, 
there must not be any attribute common lo 
both, neither in kind nor in degree Do any 
such pair exist in nature “ In answer it may bo 
6a>d tiiat the dual principles of the Sanl Ilyas'— 
Praknti and Punusha — matter and spiiit 
satisfy this condition But a critical rc^cr 
may say Uiat even they are not absolutely 
wiUioiit any agreement, for they agree in tlao 
fact of exiatcucc, — they botli exist, but hcn. 


again as in the case of absolute agreement, 
the question is not whether two things 
absolutely different from each other, do or 
■do not exist in nature'' What is meant is 
tliat such a relation is conceivable if not 
{demonstrable, and that barring the fact of ex- 
istence, the dual principles of the SainUiyas — 
matter and spirit, satisfy this condition fairly 
well for all practical purposes 

We may now state categorically all the 
different ways in one or other of which any 
two things must stand related to each other 
and show that each of the five Vedantic- 
doctnnes — so far as its interpretation of the 
relation between the individual and uuivcroal 
souls 18 concerned, comes under one or other 
of them 

The relations are •' (i) the relation of 
abeolute identity This is the doctrine of 
SanWa It is caWad Kcbaladuraiia-tada os 
absolute monism 

The relation of absolute simiJarity- 
Tbis is not the case with any of the fit e 
doctnnes 

jiui) The internal or Siiagata relation of 
agrcecmcnt and non agreement as between 
a body and the bodied entity as a whole — this- 
18 the doctrine of Ramanuja It is called 
Visiiiiiadtiaifa lada or monism qualified. 

j (it>) The internal or Sicayata relation as 
between an attribute and the attributed as 
a whole — this is the doctrine of Nimbarka 
It IS called Bhcdabheda lada, dualistic non- 
dunlism, as according to it, both agreement 
and non agreement between Jiva and Brahma 
arc well balanced 

J(i) The internal and Sitajnta relation as 
between part and whole — this is the doctrine 
of Vallabha It is called Sudhitadiiaita-iada 
or pure laomsro, because it is free from 
the coutaraioatiOQ of inni/a or delusion which 
pHvs a very important part m Sankara's 
theory of absolute nionism 

Till, external or Snajatya relation 
of agreement and difference as between two 
individuals of the same species — this is 
the doctrine of MuUiioa It is called 
Diiaila-t n la or du iliam 

The rchtionof absolute non agree- 
incat as bctwcco matter and spirit. This vs 
not the case with any of the five doctrines. 



-/retrenchment I 

B\ HEMENDRV PRASVDGHOSE 


f •■While the Irdian villager has lo maimain tc^ 


[the clonoua phaniasimgocia of an imperial TOlicy 
\nhilo he has lo support Icpons of scarlet ^dma 
koIJen chuprassies, purple political'* and green 
tooimiiSions, he must remain the hunger a^ehen 
prer-ilnvea phantom he la. —Tit'nij-tjM Day* wi 
Vndia 

T he decision amved at b% Sir John 
\ndcrson and hia Government on 
the proposals of the Bengal Re 
tieuchmcnt Committee mu»t 

remind one of the passage quoted above 
and written by the genial \.bongh Mackay 
for Vamtij Fair about 18SQ 

In rejecting the recoromcndatioo of the 
Committee about a reduction in tbo size of 
the Cabinet Sir John adduced the following 
argument m his speech delivered tn the 
Bengal Legislative Council on the 28Ui 
Pebruary 

The Committee recommended a reduccion m 
the rue of the Csbmct from eevea to five 
membeis. { have gircn mo*t careful consuferstma 
to the recommendation M it wa» my duly to do. 

1 hare m> doubt that under normal eondtliMS 
ne could carry on the work fairly comfortably 
with a Goreniment oi ais members and if there 
were no question of presetnnK a commuoal 
balance, the number might eveu be reduced 
to five as recommended by tbe ^inmittee. But 
condiUoDs are far from norinat in several 
depirtmenU of Gorernment and we must expect 
during the next few mostbs a heavy addition 
to (he burden of work affixting all members 
of GoTemment— in connection with the scheme 
for coDsticutional reform This moreover is work 
which will have Co be done against time, la all 
circQintiances therefore I bare come to tbe 
conclusion after much thought that it was not 
worth while to incur the disadrinCace of dis 
o^anizing exiiling amogemeata for the sake of 
**roall saving that would be realized danng 
^ foiaparaiively short period that is now 
j to elapse beforo the loaugntalion of a 
Tclirmcd constitution I have the leas besiuuon 
in coumig to this decision since all (he ludicstiooB 
CT to show that under the conditioiia of the 
lutnre It will not be poasille_ to cerr> on the 
ir Government _ with fewer than seven 


‘after much thought” the irgumeuts he has 
adduced leave us unconvinced Before we 
examine the argumento, however, we would 
quote the words of the two eucccssive 
Uetrcacbmcnt Committees on the point. 

The Committee of 1022 expressed them- 
selves as follows 

Hie present Government, which cons sts of 
four Jtabcis of Council and three Ministers, 
has been widelv described as unneeessarilyjarge. 
It has been ]>ouited out that m pre-reform days 
the Government consisted of the Governor and 
three Jlembcrs of CouncJ and that admitting the 
increase of work resulting from the new 
eonstuuuon and from an ealsrgod and more 
active leguluure the increase of the Members of 
Government by four appcaw to be without 


(ustiflcatioa 


We must, at the out«ct, say that thoo^ 

'oir John has taken care to say that he baa 
■given “moat careful consideration” to the 
^trenchment proposal and has rejected it put the case thus 
b5— 8 


\V« think It unnecessary to do more than 
sute that a GoTemoent of seven is not 
lutufied by the work that hu to kw done. 
There is no dispute on this point the diSerence 
of opinion ansee as lo the extent of the reduction 
It IS not easy to estimate tbe inerease of work 
since the pre-reform days of a Government of 
three, but tbe factors making for an increase 
are fairly clear The first is the increased 
compleaiiy of tbe form of government under the 
new eonslitutiou and the material m road mode 
00 tbe time of Slembers of Government by the 
mere protract^ sittings of the Legislative Council 
Another factor u the altered situation in regard 
to fioaace. The local Government haa now to 
Jetaod on its own legs in this matter, to develop its 
own resources, aud to devise a constructive 
Coancial policy embracing taxation and loans. 
A further cousideration la that in pte-refoim 
days the Governor had peraonal chargu of 
certain branches of work This is not now 
possible and its effect has to be accoun^ tor 

“(n our opmion there la ample justification for 
a Covemment of four consisting of two Members 
of Council one of whom should be a nou offic^ 
and two Ministers and we rcganl this as the 
normsl and projicr strength of tbe local 
Government. 

Thus it would appear that the Conunitteo 
hod given “mo t careful consideration” to 
the cuxiunistances and had come to the 
conclusion that they would not be justified 
in recommending that the Government should 
consist of more than four Members 

Then wc come to the recommendation of 
the next Committee, t e , that of 1932 They 
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bj tlio Avritcr 18 tint Ibo list and Brabmi 
being of the same tsscncc, that la conscious- 
ness or Knowledge, ire csscutnll) similar 
And again, in tin stitcmcnt that tho Jua 
being a part of Brahma, there la substanliil 
idcntit) between them, — what is really inciiit 
by the writer is, that tho Ji\a being i jurt 
of Brahma, there is similarity between tlicin 
in substance To a\oid ambigiut) however, 

I shall, when desiring to express the relation 
of a thing avith itself, do so by tho use of 
the word identity ciualificd by tlic term 
absolute 

As regards the relation of partial agree 
ment and difference, there la an uitinitc 
variety of it, according to the nature and 
degree of such agreement and dillcrcncc. 
But jet they may be brought under two 
general beads latcrual and cxtcrual Bj 
internal agreement and diiferencc is meant 
the relation which an entity has with what 
constitutes an integral part of it Ihc 
SinsKrit word used to express such a relation 
IS confuicd within Instances of 

such relation are what exist between a thing 
and Its parts, between a bodied cutity as a 
whole and its bodj, between a thing possess 
ing attributes and its attributes By external 
agreement and non agreement is meant the 
relation whicli an entity may havo with 
another which is outside it, — which docs not 
form any part of Us coutent, as for instaocc, 
tho relatiou between two individuals of 
the same species — between two men, two 
mammals two quadrupeds, two vcrlibralc 
ammals and so forth The Sanskrit word 
used for expressing this relation is Siiajatya — 

There now remains, the third relation, 
tliat of absolute non agreement, for our 
considcratiou It is directly opposite to the 
relation of absolute agreement When there 
IS such a relation between any two entities, 
there must not be any attribute common to 
both neither in kind nor in degree Do any 
such pair exist in nature In answer it may be 
sa d that the dual principles of the Sani hyas — 
PrakriU and Purusha — matter and spirit 
satisfy this condition But a cnttcal reader 
maj say thit even they ate not absolutely 
without any agreement, for they agree in the 
fact of existence, — they both exist, bat here 
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fie\eD hkha of winch the grcoter 

SO to Bombay and Bengal 

redoct.on in the Cabinet would 
55S-SgiertE»"»'-° te.mposition of the 

•■^nfrSwE’holdiy aaserted Jjmt al, 

the indications go to show 

conditions of the future it 

possible to carry on the work of 

with fewer than scren mein ers , j 

these indications’ tVe do 

Si, John possess “the tTfte 

dinne” to anticipate ‘k, Bni 

Bnti.h Parliament m the matter 

practical politics demands tha a 

tion to be useful must not be 

It 1 , interesting to J^of the 

KngUihman has considereQ t 
Cabinet in Bengal to be » ^ pe|,niajre 
unwieldy In its issue of Aeiatnrev 
the fnjJw/aHun wrote as follows 


.a gKsa Comniittee 

nsnesilytwo c«r«- «ome ."‘o 


•'The oK^t. 

WsllinK ne«ly *wo lo tome •••••' 

ihMe ssnogs ,**'1 bate their 

OTieration admittedly. ^ Itcttenebment 

TMpoMihaiUw rtider than those o! » ^ , 

Coffniuee. At the Mtoe time 


Comnwtee. At the tek'OC 

etidcnce that the cslrarapant and 

a«lioa on the hig 'Stttw u r^tifal i« hutlent^ 

top-hoatT Cahincrmth tileocc aod 


hoary Chincr^ith tileocc aod 

ibe^hiUiop on the aubj^ 

by of the Bengal with the energy 


apithf of the Bengal the energy 

01 economy eonirasta oaa’. vj j, di^cotsion >0 

duplayedand tbe conunued ybar 

BomUy Tho detcnoiiiation «ba» 'be 

polt Bcncnl lo thame . ij bare to bold «P 

i’»T rroull come rrben woo'd “ MMOple 

hr Tredenck fcyl.e''’ “^""2' f” m the 
hr Bengal lo lollow „ «,nlu>nooe tbe 

*Pre«ileney discuMion baa ^ come •«> etrtam 
t overnment are 41 be plaee^ 

dcanne conclusions which ‘ i^mning of tbw 
the Bombay Council at the membera 

werV or in good lime fo' <^"T ^ pietf»‘ed on 
betire the Bombay acti«» eontcmpl* 

libruary tha ISlh _Is any * 


.ntisfye^cn tho would evident 

from the following remarks made on tho 
eth 3Iarch 1 „ nnd 

js.inr^vra:s“i”r'i.fc 
“ ktsmnS'Sf'GoV”'" S 

epeech there was no (nve up the second 

most ttncone^c'OK, tk.. s?r John tnderson 
osodus to U “dispensable 

r«pontibiliti« tie 4 rmy 

£5i,s'S'r«“» 

cirll 

m-t Ills' 

Jitber than quality in her Cabinet. 

Bemitdiiii; lie bill ciodus the Bcttcuch- 
„ent Itommfttee (1932) mad. the Wlowtog 
modest rccemmcDdaticn 

moovooo loura. ' 

This recommendation has not been 
accented bj the Go^ernmcnt on the plea of 
"abnormal lime” A\ e have been told 


iibruirv tha ISlh I* any 
te-l ly ihe Iscneil GoTcrnincait oten'i’' 

T.Ve the question of the ‘o^*‘'T*,\iao 
-«h on \Vh»t dn the fire j,„j time 


ia»i u>» •• w Jlih ihciT time 

1 wn and Jlmi^tcra do ““ttnr poeitw" 
Tie Mini.tcrr a-e auppo-iJ *”,,,^1 paJiicS 
^ >h«r Wiis If^idcra of 1 '^“^ .miog pol »'"** 
Ws .Me ,o f^nriBiid *upe« tnt 

»i.e Celion rooreover if *“9 ll err wool^ *5 
'■> Nine lack to the Oouncil ‘r,,,„,.lcr 8 and 
duTOiiw nh.nsta in the * ^‘"‘'J^k^ftfter the wwk 
M ni-.ier» presamahlr loos i ^ there- 
of th»it drpartmfMa and once vWe 


In Ibtae abnormal tunes, "V*?, 
which require the pnl ocr.ibb to 

whole are to , n * 2^01 in Ihe 

.lindon the wcond ri it to 

?unrg“‘wh eh they can attend to the^ 
J” 5 ^.n airr.ra ard no imfotl.nt ifiviMon ^ will 

'Siw'^n.,:""- ”r"i r?X - 

-p'lLle to do away with the scci,nd csijt 


- r-.. wi„ „ .‘““iwtr-SwS*""* 

t^binct ai Gorctnnicnt Uou«c 

Thst Sir John-. srguo.">* 




If th» limes arc abnormal and numerous 
„nw:ot matters require the attention of 
Goicrnmentasa whole cannot tbeGo%crt.or 
up the lusurj of tho second mmI to 
Ditjetlirg till the new constitution comes 

'““ujj'muTt'' be a point of honour'’ said 
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‘Tlie present Gorcrnincnt consist of the 
Governor font Mcn»b“rs of Couoi.it aul tbreo 
Slinutcrs fho l»st lUtrcnchmeiit Connitllco 
ucro of opinion that a Cdlnnet of four, or at Ibc 
most live shoulJ be subeicot Wo thinb thit, 
in Ibo present circ imsUncc find under ibo 
cxisUnR condition, tho Governor nhoufd bo ablo 
to carry on tbo administnliou of ibo province 
witb a Cabinet of live Wo arc not toncerneJ 
witb the number of Membora an 1 of Ministers, 
who should form the Cabinet as the cost will m 
any case be Ibc same. 

bio useful purpose would bo served by 
discussing tho number of ^Iinistcrs which mil be 
required under the new constitution That irdl 
depend on the form of the constitution an I alw 
on the amount of money available for expenditure 
Wo wish, however, to record oir opinion that 
tbcir pay should bo fixed at Rs ft XX) 

Thus ifc appears that Sic lohn Anilcrson 
who caQ hardly be expected to have madt. 
himself converaanfc with tho condition of 
Bengal during tho short time he has been 
here ooQsiders that he can safely trample 
under foot and reject tho recommoiidatiotis 
made by two successive Committees whoso 
members are certainly more experienced than 
tho nowly appointed Governor of tho 
Province And what arc the reasons that 
have weighed with him in arriving at hi* 
decisioa ? Tboy arc 

(1) Conditions arc far from normal m 
several departmonts of Government 

(2) During the next few months a heavy 
addition to the burden (’) of work must be 
expected in connection with the sebemo for 
constitutional reform 

(3) It IS not worth while to incur the 
disadvantage of disorganizing existing 
arrangements for the sake of the small saving 
that would be realized during the com 
paratively short period that is now expected 
to elapse before the inauguration of a 
reformed constitution 

(4) All indications go to show that under 
the conditions of the future it will not be 
possible to carry on the work of Government 
with fewer than seven Aluiisters 

Wc shall now proceed to examine tlieso 
arguments 

(1) Are the conditions really abnormal 
in several departments of Government ? 
Of course, wc are aware that the non co- 
operation and civil disobedience, as also the 
terrorist menace have put some strain on the 
Political Department But is it not an 
exaggeration to say tliat conditions are 


abiioniial in t!ic departments concerned with 
EJiicatioii, Public iltdth, Agriculture, tho 
Induitiics, Commerce, Public Works, etc.? 
Most dicidcdl) — HO Wo are not sure if 
Sir John Anderson has taken tho trouble to 
enquire bow man} times during the past ten 
ycirs — with these movements in tho Province 
— Ministries had been broken and all tho 
department-*, both Reserved and Transferred, 
hid been administered by tho four Members 
of tho Etcuitivo Conned ? Is ho awaro that 
for the work which even six inooths before 
now was being s itisfactonly done b} the 
Chief Secretary with tlirco assistants an 
additional assistant has boon appointed lo 
Mr Hogg ^ riio plea advanced, therefore, 
leaaes us unconMnccd. And surcl} tho 
conditions in Bombay avhero tho Governor- 
has boldly reduced tho size of tho Cabinet 
[arc not more normal than in Bengal 

(2) Anticipated increase in the “burden’*' 
of work due to tho echemo of constitutional 
reforms seems to have perturbed Sir John. 
But can it not be suggested that if the 
“burden” la felt to be really too heavy fer- 
tile supine members of tho Cabinet m Bengal 
It would bo better and less costly to appoint 
an additional special odiccr when that worL 
has actually to bo done ? Could not three 
Members of Council do tho work in conneo- 
tiOD with tho schemB for constitutional reform 
when the Montagu Chelmsford Reforms were 
adumbrated, advanced and accomplished ? 
How would the ssme work be done by tho 
reduced Cabinet in Bombay ? 

(3) Sir John Anderson thinks — 

(«) A reformed constitution would bfr 
inaugurated within a short time, and 

(h) he can conveniently ignore small 
savings 

Those who ha\ e been following the trend, 
of events carefully must feel chary to believe 
tliat within a comparatively short time a new 
constitution would be m operation That 
it 13 not wise to Ignore small saving's would 
be evident from ^e proposal made by the 
iGovernment of India to rcimpose the stamp 
duty on cheques The Hon Finauoo Member 
said 111 this connection “Tho legislation 
must be ccntril, but the proceeds will bo 
divided among the Province^ We estimate 
that the proceeds in a full year will be about 



RETBlSCnMENT ’ 


i II Iilistv ncn Ho 1 nnUthmim would 1 » evident 

.even 1 -iU. or whioh the srenter ftom^ln following remarks made on tlio 


seven laans oi "‘"o" ‘"r o- o„«.lv 

go to Bombav and Bengal ‘’“"'J , 

Unction in U.o Cabinet would bnng Hen^ 
i^iiSKinian tbo rcimpos.lion of the 

’bold,, asserted that^^l 
the indications {?> to show that 
conditions of the future it 
possitle U» carry on the work o « . * 
with fewer than seven members ^\hat ar 
these indications'* We do 
Sir John possess “the viMon and the facultr 
divine” £ antioipato l^^t 

Bntiah Parliament m the matter 
practical politics deioands that * 
tion to be useful must not be to^ c 
It IS interesUng to 

Enqhthmnn has considered the „,,|v 

Cabinet in Bengal ^ F 

nnwield) lo ita issue of the 13th fcoruar 
the Englishmnn wrote as follows 


from the following 

6 th Jlarch . , 

-s,r John "‘BenirSl l^^odsUre 

i|jtere.«nK ,t ,oalfl>c afleetBUon 

Council on FxccUtncy to denT 

s.r«“«r,sr«m p.^,. f»»i 

.■o‘Ttoen£"S'S"a 5 rem..n>. 
S ~r„rwla.^ .0 mm ;p 

■£€* £inrbS:- EHf K 

nSe'mra. C.h“ l'" <5“.'". 

ri»i^«bUi« m»iucr «>‘h ^ Arn,y 

“f wl, d He 

“’"”7 


toullinif nearlr t*e umo w^«oo* •"** 

th«e sanne* ‘she “ra thtir 

operalion sdraiUcdly, » pdrenchiocnt 

wider ‘^‘"7**?‘*.^‘iJcfr7c«in» ao 
Commitiee. At th« takioe 

STidence that «tr*»spso*, a^ 

sctioa on ihe bi« i«su‘^ i«’^liurdcncd 

lop-hmfy Cahinefwith whwh tilcoce Bad 

^r lhe^mtop„ w ’be »«hl«t 

•PBihy of the Bencal T!oTcrnoi« ^ ^erpj 
of econniny contruts oboit discos*'**" u* 

di.pUvcdBnd Ihc b» Bbar 

BoobBy Tbe d«:tcrram*Uoa ,bnt the 

pot* liensral lo Bhanie ■ **_f,uld ha*e t® hold up 


follows mcnl t ommiuuc w -v-, 

. . v.m.1.4 modest recommendation 

e"Ar.; 2 di^, ““i?! f!s“;“;.a“rJiA' 3 ?f« 




lew ,'^‘Ve''|nB'°^GmcrnmtDt'^to abandoa Ihn 
Jiocttia The Pujah bohdayi corcr 
B fortoSii of 'he time end if the 
Blmott » 101^5“,. ,1,, K.ii, titci or llirto wrtks* 
'^ead rpmemt for two or three 
?h«^ihem vfo ihioL the Bdmmutreiion 
b? Mrn d o" without »miou» incontetiKnc^ 
" iiie^dnnnti Hw Cxcellencj i ebBcnco on hii 
moDSoos touri . i „„ 

This rccotnuiendation has not been 

. r- nn lhi> nlca of 


jn **hibiw« O’ , ,1 Thm rccotnuicnoation nas not 

' ouil ‘^e w Md “p accented by the Government on tho pica of 

p., .P.U Soraul liuir” 


W PjW “ite” Ucrlrm 

MS' 1“; 

floumtotnl Bra ‘“d to «» ,. placed Iwfore 

deCniie conclu* on» w^', ttrcioninc of lb'* 

iht lJonib»y Council at 'he ^ mcmberB 

wc.k or ,n ^ imie f°" '‘"ti' pr^'ed ?“ 

f-Mtur S? .»* /."ww-r- 

^bintt t\h»t do the fire . ihcirtimcl todtr ihtpe new conuuviB lu muj i/<s 

';:p?i".j t r J lb;;, r 3 Fb- '» 1" ■"> '■■•b ,h. .,»n j tigbig i,}«,u 


In lh»o BhnontiBl time* “*‘”'"'’7 

•airs S'-r.'.""™?! , 

SSon ,b. .imrf wul X?"''-Sr'’".S|>:Si’(; 

luldw 'he new Con.ufulicin, be 

<'S”Ti "3 'wS 


w come back to ihe ^rMu tho lusurj of tho second Ti«it to 

HFrlmg »““«l.,„ comes 

S«.''ii,, 2 ?r:?'C„:r mSs «> ,„ioopcistm"’ 


at OoTcinmcol House 

That Sir John's arguments could 


•01 thur ilcpiriruenia #n»l once - . ,aoiB . ' yvnuntion '' 

»Wi» them 14 n forrosj motUne ,,,«» be a point of honour” said 

« -' -?t at aoTcinmcDi House "It must ue a i 
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Sir John VndcrhOii m the louil Ia^IbI it»\e 
Council, ‘lolniid o\cr to tin. lut/inmiiMis 
GoNcrmiii.nt's ■'hortlv to bo brou^'ht into 
biui,j, an niltnuu&lrituc uucluiicr) nit 
cquuipcd for the ^\ork it will bo calkd upon 
to pcrfonii ’ 

Ilut would It not be mnn lumour'ibk to 
hand over to tho autonoinoni Goviniinrnt 
which looms so lai^c on the olhcial horizon, 
a Bengal which is on the high row! to 
progress ns reg-irds he dth, educ ition, 
industrial development aud agnuulturui 
improvement ’ 

Sir John knows very well tliat Bcngal’a 
standard of cspcnditnrc is low in 1U2J 30 
tlie expenditure per head was Ra. d 8, while 
that m Madras was over Ra I and in Ropibay 
Ra 8-1 And in Bengal there ire problems 
tho solution of which would, m a short time, 
change the whole aspect of atfairs But 
want of funds stands in Uie waj of the 
Government undertaking tho work of solving 
them Tho annual report of almost every 
dcpartiULut of Governmeut connected with 
"nation building" contains tho wad— "Much 
could bo done if funds had been available" 

Sir John ought to know tliat forwiutof 
funds tho dcciaiou of the Governmeot to 
undertake the work of water supply in rural 
areas has remained a pious wish , that the 


itiacbincry conUinplitid by the *31110 kid to 
Industries \a i nfiot bo act in motion 
bee UMC for tho time being aaai'^tinci from 
public fiin la ciiiuot b< forthcoming’, that 
tJio Mim-ter for Dliic.ition la busy evolving 
"a pi III for bringing tho I’rmury l^liiuation 
Act into partial operation tli it agrituUiiral 
research hw been enppUd , tint Tluitut 
diBjicnsiriLS cannot be Lstiblishcd , th it the 
record of technical schools his been, is» 
Sir IIULOurt Butler put it— ‘a record of 
inconstant purpose with breaks of un- 
concent " 

'Iho Committco rccommcudcil Uiat tiio 
cxpcndilure of Ra. dO a year on Uio dagger 
t i>ecl for tho head orderly of each Member 
and Minister should be discontinued It is 
significant that tho Bengal Government have 
decided that "no change should be made 
m tho supply of dagger Lasscls " One fails 
to understand what cartlily purpose is served 
by die daggers— not to speak of dagger* 
tassels. Tho attitude taken up by tho Bengal 
Oovcnimcnt, therefore, reminds one of 
pompous pageants for a pciasbing people. 

The decisions of tho Government as 
expressed in the note circulated and in 
Sir John Anderson’s speech only prove that 
what \bcrigb Mackay wroto about half a 
century back holds good oven today 





^QUALIFIED INDIANS AND UNEMPLOYMENT 

By S K SIRCAR, M s>c (C-J), pii d, a b^m , d ic (Load.) 


D uring the last Coolewnce of Jodiaa 
Students Abroad, held tn London, 
toirirds the end of December, 1 
had occasion to point ont* that 
the D^bgr of young Indiana studying abroad 
la con «idc rablo and tlie amount of money 
spent in this connection is at least £3t»0,000 
or ^. million ru pec^ p er year Besides, the 
amount of time and coei^v «peat n 
considerable Perhapa the beat portion of 
life of ever> such student is spent in this 
manner, with th" hope of a better prospect 
in future, in most cases and with the hope 
of ac«iuinng knowledge in the case of a few 
others Unfortunately, tho hope for a better 
prospect remains unrealized mostly Cases 
o! (jualiiied Indian etudenU who could not 
get a proper start, or cases of thoso who were 
compelled to accept positions in tiaes totailr 
Afferent from what they specialized to, are 
not rare. As a matter of fact tho problem 
of unemployment amongst qualified Indian 
students IS \cry acute and the position is 
getting increasingly senous 

It will not bo out of place to quote a 
paragraph from the ‘Riport of ihe\\otkof 
the Education Department’ of tho High 
Commissioner for India, for the year 1930 31 
Br Qii ivle points out m section % ii, paragraph 
179 , - . . - 


b page 2o, of the Report 
ni»y be »i 


.1 may be aaid that the ala-lent s leal problem 
belies vhea tie tiiu srtuatty ohnuaol lus 
or has computed piotcssional or pwebed 
training ol aome kind ot oiUcr lie has pot bie 
^aJiScaltoa but ishcro is he to find etnplovmcnt t 
V*® problem u ot eonrse by no lueana pecubar to 
ine ladua atn-ieot. The BnCish student bas to aotre 
'iv ™osl oi the bnirersitwa m 

ir(f ^'“'iry base eslabluhcil ippointment Boards. 

-a toinse and assist iho newW cradnate 

w obtaia suitable erailttitneot The InduD 
atujfnt »i)0 baa been trained at a Sritisb Loiw 
•dranUiie of the lacdiUra. as be 
^•utally has in mmd a post in his own eonotry 
l*tbaiis onir too oltcn a post in Goternment 
The office of the llish ComnuMOOoer 
K Sts all the hflp^ it can ta this direcboa by 

M«>pact of the Indian ttudeiu Conference, 1931 


(onratding to Gorernment departmeats tn India.. 
Or to the ihiblm beniee Cbmniiuion nppiicslions 
Sobmitted bs students who are about to return 
home or by drawing their attention, to other 
Vacancies whi h hive notiiied to the 
ConiiUMsioaer But as probably 403 studeuts- 
. retucQ eaeh yeir the ma}ority with czceileiit 
qualifications it is obrious that ooly a smalL 
Proporaoo ctn hope to rrcciie service appoint 
tuenu It would be most useful if Indian ein] lojcrs- 
tn all branches of industry and commerce as well 
to rauoieip.U and public authorities could hod it 
tkossible to notify the Ui,,b Commiisioner when 
they bare (scan les for which studeiiCs who hsr» 
Completed ibur CO irse m this country and are 
about to return to India, lould be considered 
krer} itor » l3ri,e iii:iBl‘er ol staJeaU relare 
ludio. tborou.,bl7 iruncd and ciScient tn cngimccr 
ine and teebnoto y iit mediune and in science, 
t.encrully and it is out) too true that man; of 
tiKat fiod the palest d th ulty not only in wxur 
■ns posts for which ibcir quslificatious especially 
ht luen bit esei cmplo>meat at all If India u 
to reap any benefit at all from the Toet sura spent 
no education and iroiQisc nbrosd srery clTort 
should be made to prondo more opeouss and 
npportubitus than there are at present for the 

K -uns men who bare so well equ pped themselre* 
serve their country 

Dr Qiiajloe remarks fully support ay 
staiemcats and there ta no doubt that 
(he uncroplorcQCut problem amongst educafed 
Indians la tery serious indeed It is more] 
«o Ainong^t lho«e trniucd in engineering antll 
teehnologj Tho object of this article is to 
mike a few suggestions that in the opinion 
of the writer mat radically chmgc the whole- 
aituatiou for the better 

Before tackjiag the ictuaJ probJcio, honerer,. 
I cannot allow portions of Dr Quajle’s re- 
marks go unchallenged. He not only makes a 
wrong statement about the Indian student 
thit he cannot take advantage of 
the facilities provided bj the Vppoint- 
mcnt Boards under the Bntiah 
Universities but also puts forward somo 
unconvincing reasons in his support. I do- 
not sec whv a man of his position should be 
afraid of facing facU aud call black— black. 
It should bo made perfectly clear here, for- 
^ information, that the University or- 
College Ippointmcnt Boards accept tho 
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iiccessary fees from Indim students, for 
registering their names, with the Board , 
although vacant situations are never brought 
to their notice nnh'is the Board is absolutely 
sure that an Indian is required for tho 
purpose The Appointment Boards may not 
be fully responsible for this injustice, as the 
■choice lies with the employers, but they are 
expected to be fair enough to bring the vacant 
situations to the notice of every registered 
candidate, irrespective of nationality 

One fads to understand what prompts ^ 
"Dr Quayle to make the unwarrinted remark 
that a young Indian naturally has in mind a 
-post m hia own country and, perhaps too 
often, a post in Government service A 
young Indian is adventurous enough to accept 
a job anywhere in the world, if he is assured 
of good living wages Unfortunately, his 
chances of getting a situation are practically 
nil, in all other countries except India, where 
only the Oovernment departments can 
provide employment to a number of trained 
Indians, since the coiintt) is not indusinatly 
developed yet IStost of tho existing mdus* 
tries are in tho hands of foreigners who 
(exploit the country economically, but has 
inotgot the fairness to provide employment 
for trained Indians So much by way of 
introduction Let us now examine the problem 
and find out what remedies can bo suggested 
So far as this article is concerned, my 
remarks will be confined to finding employ- 
ment for young Indians trained m technology 
and engmeenng , since the absorption of 
trained Indian^ in commerce and industry 
-will enhance tho industrial and hcncc the 
economic development of India It is a 
, great pity that so many qualified people arc 
not utiltrcd cvciy icar and their service* are 
■ lost to the country when India should make 
Urcraendous strides towards industrial 
dev clopmcnt 

rho m in rea-oii whv there are so many 
uncinplovcd trained Indians is that tho 
«iipplv IS considerahlv higher than the demand 
IvnturdK, lie ren cdies that suggest Uicm- 
Kclvcs are 

(0 reduction of supply 
(ii") creation of demand 
biO or both 

Since tho question of supply and demand 


go hand in hand, I prefer dealing witli them 
together Reduction o* supply will virtually 
mean reducing tho number of young Indians 
trained every year This, however, is not 
desirable at all as it will retard the advance- 
ment of the country Direct reduction being 
very undesirable, let us sec if it can be 
effected judirectly 

Young Indians studying abroad may be 
divided into tho following categories 

(») Those wlio aro dependent upon their 
parents or guardians or themselves 

(«■) Those who are dependent upon trust 
funds, etc 

(ill) Government scholars, who may be 
classified into 

(а) Central 

(б) Provincial 

rhere is not much to say about the 
students in the first two categones Let tJicni 
carry on as thev are doing at present Part 
/of tlio money they spend abroad annually, 
jrepresents a total loss to tho country If 
jtiicir services cannot he utilized on tlicir 
Iratum to India, the net loss to tho country 
fis huge— ’shc has gained neither in kiud nor 
pn money One can only hope thit their 
services may he utilized lu future 

The amount of monev spent abroad by 
tbe Government scholars, annually, is 
considerable and it is hero that wc may tackle 
the problem successfully According to tho 
Report oo the Work of the Education Depart- 
ment of tlie High Commissioner for India, 
for the year 1930 31, (Appendix I, page 27) 
tlic amomits disbursed through the Education 
Department 1930 31 from Indian Revenue, 
as scholarships alone were as follows 
1 Allowances of Govcrnmcol 


bcliolara 
1 a«s^(.e9 

^ 1 ravelin K espouses 
-t Ireiniuma feiB ole 


S” 2 
.’Wl 19 7 


n 2 0 


5410 4 5 


. lo »i i-ijwb lo a 

‘'Ibis IS divisible amongst tlio various 
Governments as shown below 
d fj,l 11 0 5 

p Tho La Ud Provu cos X.) F4 12 0 

t Burma j i> c 

4 Denial 5 la , 1” 2 

5 Madras 4h21 15 1 

b. B oar an J Onssa 4 9 0 

7 Cenlral 1 rovincw . Sfi'lS 19 G 

K Hotobay ■* 474 0 7 

J \sfiam ]fl 7 n 

TolaJ 18 2 
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Tho of ti3,52G or .W 

eUklHoiropcei oro drooed out ol Ind^ 
evers'^cir to provide foreign cduoaUon to 
.IlmtWl uu,nbcr ol .tudeuta trl.oso scrriga 
ore seldom uliluod by the counlrt, ultcrthe 
suc=a.Ialeomplet,o» ot the P“”^ 

Tht, oonseioently repre.euU u total loss to 
ludot. Sm\e these sehoUrsh.ps Seuemllr 

teuablo for three years by 
batch of such scholars "present a net 
of £130, oOO or 18 lakhs of rupees 
Sunt^ N'n return for this sum can be 

exoected. "'ll IS a dead loss Is this ju» 

Oathe other hand, 

types of tadustrj ‘k"' tu lahb, of 

tramiDS at homo ot •'"O"';. ” ‘ „ dead 

Gi"att1ielr own expense, than suBe 
B.’s-.a frov.d..s forms" Cl 

?tm^ra4:MoJ%'trrt 

maj not bo BUOce»,ful at all , jbe 

remember, that even in cas 

MOfttry will uever suffer a total dead io» 

rao bu^ oftb. m,a=> wdl 

the cooouy The dead loss be 

cd by the amount spent o 

;Sh=L“.'.T!=ia 

mlline to CO abroad at tbeir o™ eapraw. 
"redm^be factory eaecalms of 

This Will also ensure the ^ 

the goods that the factory may jKk 
.me; the apprenbcc, ..at by c ■"'I ^ 
to act a. our reprcseotatiTos and c>a»i“ 
Se macbmery at .scry .tage of .« coa.troc- 

“““so far as Indus is cooccrncHl, the 
Government itself is the prmcipa uye 
articles of foreign manufacture w 

bo difficalt at all to find out the ““ 

can bo manufactured in India. Un cr 
circumstances, there will be no *®ri^ , 
dispose of tho prodnets. On the other a , 
this will create canSJenco in the market, 
buyers, other than tho Government, wul * 
increasing Under favourable circumstances. 


It icdl bo possible to erport the goods 
manufactured m India The moral cllccl on 
people will be great and s.goiScanU Once 
conhdence is created, the public an 1 not 
be shy ot invcstiog money on del eloping 
other industries Tons, eventually it may 
not onli stop an annual dead loss of b lashs- 
ol nipeca abroad, beside, the amount spent 
on imported foreign goods, but may also 
enrmb the country by crport trade The 
basic industries such as iron and stool anil 
coal should be developed llr.t Heavy 
machinery and heavy ch^'micaU should receive 
attention next and then the other* 

I think, the arguments I have put forward, 
are convincing enough and the suggestions 
are worth considering It the worst come* to 
tJio wor*t tlie industrial vcnUire may fail once,, 
twice or three times at the most, but it is 
sure to succeed in the end- It is always 
preferable to spend the money m India, 
than lose abroad and suffer a dead loss. 
Hence, I should like to suggest the following- 
schemes that may lead to the absorption 
of trained young men in commerce aai 
industry and the industrial development of 
India. It being imposs ble to go into the 
details of the schemas hero, only the broad 
outlines will be guen 


bCUFUE I 

The Central and Provincial Governments,, 
instead of continuing the scholarbhips, should 
contnboto an equivalent sum to a central 
fund, the total amount of which will be equal 
to tho sum spent annually abroad, at present- 
This sum should bo earmarked for developing, 
certain industries. At present, only such 
industnes should be selected that will not 
require a maximum period of more than 
three years for_de\elopmcnt , so that, every 
thud year will see the mauguraUon of anew 
ludustiy in India. This implies that tho 
capital for every such industry will not 
exceed 18 to 20 lakhs of rupees If the 
scheme is a failnre, a fresh start may be- 

civcn, if justified 

W Groups of trained young men may 
be invited to submit schemes After a very 
careful examination, the group that gives 
proper evidence of capability and qualiGcatloa 
and eubmit a well-laid scheme with every 
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<hanco of success, may be provided with the 
nectsairy capital to start the industry 
Individual members of the group may not 
TCceiVG anything more than good living wages 
until the industry is past the development 
period, v?hen bonus shares may be provided 
to supplement individual income 

(6) The scheme may bo drawn up by 
the Government department itself Groups 
of jonng students willing to undergo proper 
training, at their own expense, at home or 
abroad, are asked to apply The most 
promising ones arc selected and asked to 
undergo training in the various branches of 
the industry, — the Government being respon 
siblc for providing facilities for practical 
training This group of young men may 
receive the necessary capital for starting 
-the industry, at the successful completion 
of the training period, if the Goiernment is 
convinced of their abilities. 

(c) Other conditions remaining the same 
as (a) and (2<), the public may be allowed to 
■siibscnbo part of the capital 

There need not be any apprehension that 
the industries will remain confined to a 
•< particular province only, as the location will 
■always be defined by the nature of the 
industry 

Scheme 11 

The scholarships awarded at present are 
^or academic, technical and professional 


training It may be found necessary to 
continue the scholarships for academic train- 
ing Under such circumstances, a reduced 
amount will be available Consequently, 
Scheme I, (c), which recommends itself, may 
be utdizi^ 

None of these schemes exclude the employ- 
ment of a very limited number of foreign 
experts during the development period 
Their services should be absolutely condi- 
tiona! 

Scheme III 

Id case the Provincial Governments are 
unwilling to contribute towards a central fund, 
the Provinces will have to take up scheme 
I, individually, and work it up with the 
reduced amount of capital available Perhaps 
Scheme I, (c), would be tlie most suitable 

In conclusion, I should like to stress upon 
tlie importance of the problem of uncmploy 
ment amongst qualified Indians and would 

urge that a very thorough consideration 

should be given to the schemes outlined here 
This may lead not only to the absorption of 
trained young Indians in commerce and 
industry but also to the industrial dovelop- 
meut and enrichment of our mother land * 


• A paver rend before He Second Iiltan Studente 
Confetenee 1/ nir/t 1032 
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( LONDON LETTER 

tioii Mvjou D GU\iUM POLL 


Tnr CuACfvii xm Nationai Go\riti.«ivr 

T he cracks lo the ^allORal GoTcroinent 
continue to widen 5 Ir 1 ybus 
the Mim-tcr of Tran«{>ort, a fcimon 
Liberal, has resigned, and 'lajor 
Olncr Stanlcv, a Con,cr%ame has been 
appointed m his place Mr Douglas Hacking, 
an^cr Conservative, has been appointed 
Under Secretary of State for Honie MTa.rs 
,n place of Major Stanley Thus the 
CoQscryativcs arc tjraduallj comiog into their 
own in this most Conscnativc of 
Parliaments - p.k.w 

The letter of resignation of Mr P>bus 
inlcrotinB The rc«on h. 
resignation is tliat he wishes to 
tajIjMS-not to hii dutio a 
Parliaiocot. Patliamcol la gotottuoalelv on v 
too often a aide laailo to ‘'■t 
Itiaogood dob of tvh.eb 
loember, but It moat not interfere mil. ma 
inocev oiakiog businces • , . 

Tt IS to be hoped that the ^l^^rs n 
choosing candidates for Pwlianunt, wiU 
choose men who realize 
now a^ajs .. a full time job and not mereV 
a job to which the fag-end of tbjnr cocoes 

need be given after they have already done 

la full day s work at their own business. *^ow 
that Members of Parliament arc paid, they 
should, like ilinistcri of the Crown, give up 
their ouUide jobs and deyote their whole 
time and attention to their Farliamc ^ 
work Tven then they will find it impossible 
tooNcrtake all of it efficicntl) 
no one can do efiicicnt work in the pre 
circuawtancei, when Parliament may 
till all hours of the night The hours should 
bo changed to the hours ““ 
working-day and the work should be 
amongst committee? Tlic idiocy M 8 
to dfwork, as the House of Commons 
frenuently does, with a committee "V* 
Members, onlv requires to be stated o c 
app-irent. <■ 


TonigSAND Indi\ 

In the India debate last week the dic- 
hardu only managed to get 42 yotes But, 
fts Mr \\ln^ton Churchill said last Thursday 
cycoing IQ his constituency, the Con'crvatiy c 
vote ^hind the Government had fallen by 
nearly 100 He promned that the fight 
again<^t the new Government of India bill 
iTOuld be ‘long and bitter” He did not 
leayo it at that, however 1 meeting of the 
National Union of Conservative and Unionist 
Assoculions was held today when a heated 
discussion look place on the Government of 
India’s policy Thcro were ab^t 400 
Conservatives present and the Cburcbill 
group insisted on taking a vote against the 
policy of the Ooverumenb &ir Samuel 
Iloarc pleaded with them, urging that an 
adverse vote would mean the end of the 
National Government In spite of thatuoi 
fewer than IG) Conservatives voted against} 
the Government, who only obtained a majority 
of 21 

This has caused a tremendous amount of 
excitement in official circle*, and tlicrc is 
considerable feeling and expression of opinion 
that this year will see the end of the 
National Oovemment 


TlIF TIDF ko VINfeT TIIF GoV FnN'VIFN'T 
Another nail in the Governments coQln 
19 the loss of the scat held by a Tory at the 
Rotherham by election The Chaocellor of 
the Exchequer held up the Report of the 
Goverament Committee on the taxing of 
Co-operative Societies until the close of the 
by election This Report recommends the 
taxation of the so called “profits ’ of co- 
operative societies that are not distributed 
ms “dividend Various committees in the 
past have gone into this matter 

The Colwyn Committee in 1920 decided 
that by taxing the co operative societies there 
would not be any great increase in revenue 
When Mr Churchill was Chancellor of the 


I«— 9 
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Exclic<iHcr ho «cat into tho nutter *iD(l sitd 
that tho propoacd taxUion \\ould onl} 
aroonnt to about £100,000 a jear 
Mr Sno>\dciJ, wlicn Chancellor of Ibo 
Exchequer, decided against it — as at tho 
outside, ho calculated, there i\ould not bo 
more than £350,000 a jcir Hie present 
CoinnuUco estimates tint the co operalivo 
societies nnj have to paj as much as 
£1,200,000 a>oar 

In llothcrham there arc a great number 
of CO operators so that the GovcniraLnt, from 
a purely tacticd point of Mew, was probably 
wibc to hold up this Report It is all tho 
more sigmOcant, therefore, that the by- 
clcction resulted in tho capture of this scat 
from the Tory with a Labour majoritj of no 
less than 15,874 

Tho I^ahour vote showed an luctc&so 
even on tho vote of tho peak jtar 102J 

Ken\ V 

Although wo have had a debate m each 
of the Houses of Parhameut on the subject 
of tho gold found lu Ken) a, and the consc 
quent dispossession of tho natives from tho| 
land solemnly guaranteed to them by the) 
British Government 'forever,” we have by* 
nojncans heard the last of the matter 

I have had the opportunity of discussing 
the nutter with one who is v ery f uoiliar with 
the country, where ho has spent onny years 
in Government service. He sliowcd inc a 
map on which was marked tho estimated 
area already m the hands of tho prospectors 
for gold It looks as if this already runs 
into hundreds of square miles — instead of 
thii yciaU, oiea to by the GeloavaJ. 

Secretary in the House of Oorainons 

Sir Philip Cunliffc Lister in the House of 
Commons said that no natives had been 
evicted from their land That is technically 
true No native could be “evicted” without 
an order of the Court and uo eases have 
come before tho Court. R no less true, 
however, that liuadteds of natives have been 
pushed off their land 

A good deal of the gold ha“ been found 
m the bed of a wide river Tiiisnver, I 
was informed, has been ileUgctctL-frOP a its 
course^oMr an exten t of^out_a couple of 
miles, so that the gold can be got^at more 


casil) Tho natives through vvhooc lands it 
now Hows have certainly not been “evicted 
b) ni order of an) Court, but tho lauds are 
useless to them with i river ilouing 
over them 

Vrchdcacon Oiveii, writing from ICcu)a 
to the Uinchciler Qnmhan, pomts out 
that ono man fell into a trench and 
broke a limli In another case there v\ is » 
fall of earth on five men, one of whom 
died Some trencher, I was told, which have 
been opened up b) prospectors, are abandoned 
b) them without being dllcd ui as the laW 
requires them to be Plus is bound to result 
in more and more frequent accidents 

Clashes are occurring between the natives 
and tho European prospectors, the result 
of which will be, ns Archdeacon Owen points 
out, that 

Kalamofa Onol wilt increasingly bouse many who 
bat f r tbt. influx of Eflropcans irouIJ nerer bare 
sct.n (he inside of lU 

And this is our boasted _^iyiUnng'^ 
intlucQco ’ 

Thf Fvr Evbx 

At last the Government are coiiig to do 
somcUiing In the House of Comraona 
)C3tcrday Sir John Simon, the 1 orcign 
Secretary, intimated that no further hceiicos 
for Uie export of ama either to Japan 
or to China will be granted He said that it 
would be 

a Iiornble thiag that profit sbould b tnado out 
of tboeujply of the means of promoliug %htint, 
nbich WAS neither necessary nor just. 

Tbe present contracts are to be allowed 
to bo fuhiUcd, blit so far no inforniatioii has 
bee-o 0,% to tho. 'vwvovwxt. wl 

that will bo exported from thi» country under 
such licences, and whetlicr a greater quantity 
will go to China or Japan 

Tlie Govcrnnieut should at the same time 
put an embargo on lending money to Japan 
as she has been found b) the League of 
Nations to bo tlio aggressor 

Vn interesting side-hght on the views of 
the Government with regard to Disarmament 
was given by Mr Amer), a former Consen a 
Uve Cabinet Minister, m his speech during 
the debate 

He said that the Government were 
duhoncst in their proposals at Geneva for 
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the l.»tcraalto^slw^tl ti aiul ciuJ conlriUf 
avutjon, an I b*> Miirc-'*a hi» \icwh m thcnc 
'ssonli . 

lhe"n^t ' 

U 

(lUu~ard Vol -'?5 No 3s 
Col bl J 7 th Fibniary, H13) 
Thit w Uic ^irwofan ex Conwrssmc 
Cobinet Miiii.ltr, x .opporter ol ll.c NxUouil 
GoMrnment. CooU ll.o Goxenooeol . .st 
incmy ind.ct Ihcn in more dinimns »ool* 

OrrxnnTxiins-V'il'T'nii «oiuii 

llllNM 


TmcA of lUh 
nnoted from a leading 
A,t4i, a ptominiol Japxnw ntw.pir' 
Thutiiimpnpe"i<='“';' 

nerccnent. nmonat W llio abanJoi.ns'nt of 
the Open Door pnaciple r.„.„rc 

, It poirila oat Hat iho j 

Ltm ono-Bfth of Ite 'a«l' 
»at.ia«vx,l aaexploittd aatarat tc»>aroe. 
SrOlUtra tjrtcmratxta it. mow 
W tho cxcla.ioa of other nalioni from •hanOy 
the ta.l po«!ibihtit« of tho Brtti.h laapiro 
It continue* . . t 

-no oorU h- hab.™ tea Cl ‘S; 

icz,-.b)csr.^ it '<£’ .a*”j,c 
■‘-H"£Fr! ivS'.. -sr. 0.1 

Wcrticcrn to ibe other lowers 

Mai ohm wa. prcionl 
at a moetii,,; in Italy of the National 1 xportx 
Imtitalo, the report of which aPPO“^ 
in tho ^hiicl.e^ler Guardian ol Isltn 
December Vt tliit mctltn^ bignor 
the Prc«ulrnt o£ the Iiiititiilo, Mid Ih^ 
dimagc to Italian exporters to ®* 

over 500,000,000 lire (about * 

voir wovild bo ciiiscd by the Ottiwa 
Agretmenta Ho aaid that the closing ol 
potential future inirkcls in tho British Lmpirc 
would do untold diinagc to lUdiaii Iraao 
111 tho V cars to come i .u » 

. It was significant that he also hintctl that 


Ildv mi htliite to rcUliitc b) ^ 
icauint lintidi trade. Vnd lio idJcd 
” Si.!i U.I woalj l>e the more rrtrttuble 
dirictin/ u a^amil mu-s 
totiafui "hi h our tnfnilhhip u traJuwnid 
ItaVT; ihe hxal . r of iconom.c toaWi on 
as «*_ 1 a thv uoriu lonlay we hare lfani«l thU 

tusancr can w® 

I „ Ufsatc intvrcvls 

Mr llddwiuand Mr Cliauibcrlain arc cons- 
tantly trvtng to persuade the llntioh public 
tkitLtonl> arc wo to be binelited bj the 
Ottawa \f»reeajciit5 but that other nation* 
wUl aUo benefit. Tho> must think it strange 
that llic*c other nations do not see it ui <iuiW 
Uic same light and regard Ottaiia is a 
comiiMreial war started hy the llritish I mpirc 
to wlucli they intuid to reopond by bringing 
the war homo to us 

CtHiral /ii»o/e— Count Bethicn, who 
was Prune Minister of Hungary from 1931 
to 1 131, said wilii regard to tho Ottawa 
Agreement* 

“Oihcr iilinnal and sgtieuliural -litr* will 
lie eomncllfJ to imiio 0i prtftnncc* Of tsnir* 
la 10 rcpiir the h>fca suffirwl by this 

new Itriob i>ul ly 

And ho went on to say that Ottawa hud\ 
dealt 1 fat il blow not only to 1 rco Trade! 
but alio to tho system of trade policy bi«e-d| 
on tlio "mowt fxNOurtd nation ’ principle 
Ho added 

“NaiuniUy list prmtiplo will ml bo acccjlM 

Uy arf>.*ixih* ol Ibo world if tho olhir siilb 
(die Lnisli Fmr‘«) adoils * prifcrcniial 
unlT system 

— Vanehfitrr OuarJinn 
13th IKccmlRr UJ2 


irfftHline— £hfi hiiancitil Xcui of 

2Slh October rjiiotcd from the nucncis \irc8 
newspaper Prenifi Dealing with the Ottawa 
Agreement* this ncMspupcr said 

riie way out is tlis format on of \nifrjc*n 
tusloins Uuioii wiili tlio Unilul blatcs which 
.^oaU siricd rrwf«.cls of lhal couutry rcihcina 
(Irent Hritiun us tho fulurc matbtt of Ibo 
Ar];catlnci 

KoruKii/^C/irisliin ixieitrc Monitor of 

lUi October reported that 

The OUaws Cofiftrcnco tgrotrovnls are a 
m*i»« of nrofoiiid anxUy in Norway 
1 •‘ll'conlfy uicrcastu IJniish dul fs - ere 

tesp. niihlo fir » crowing n i(.-utiiiLS* in Nonrcgiaa 
buMoews circles 

Iile of Man — flio Manx Legislature 
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discussed the Ottiwa Agreements lu Novem- 
ber On a motion, to extend the period of 
Imperial Preferences on goods imported into 
tbe island, one Member called Ottawa the 
greit^t 8wmd\o CTCt perpetrated on th® Bntisb 
public.’ 

The Attorney General assured tbe House 
that It was impossible for the T«le of Man 
to stand out, but said that lu his view 
it was 

one of thft deepest tragedies in Bntiah history 
Canada — Mr Mackenzie King, the Leader 
of the Cinadian Liberal Party, speaking at 
Quebec on 14th January, pledged Ins Party 
to the complete rever&al of Ottawa Agree- 
ments In the course of his speech ho said 
•'tmszing aa tt » mediaerct the fact is that 
doctrines of the restraint of the traJ^ mth all 
the attendant theories on the hshnee of bargain 
luid the balance of trade bare been applied intb 
such unrelenting rigour that ouc trale, maicad 
of continumK to expand has been strangled 

‘Tbero ta only one euro for this kind of thing 
and that is to end the causes of it by gcUino 
nj of ibo new rcstnctions that arc straogbno 
our trade and by banishing for ever the false 
doctrines b* nbieh they are supported 

Austtaha — Mr S M Pruco, the Auslra- 
Inn Minister in London, speaking at the 


mnuil luncheon of the Canudiaa Chamber 
of Commerce m Loudon on 2 lstFebr«ar 5 
1933, as reported in the Financial 
Ttmc’i on the following day, gave us a new 
view on tariffs against British goods 
He said 

Vustralia iiist&ad of being reproached, should 
bo congratulated for putting tarilTs on British 
goods because by that means Vustralia could 
pay its obligations to Britain 

He went on to say 

The Dominions mu>t bo brought back to 
prosperity so that they can buy British goods and 
take ft hand in promoting inter Imperial trade. ’ 

So tliat, apparcntl) , according to one of 
the chief supporters of Ottawa, Great Britain 
IS to be prohibited by high tanlTs from 
trading with at feast one Dominion and we 
^shall have to wait until the Domimoiis are 
brought back to prospenty before they will 
be Mile to buy BnUsli goods and take a 
baud lu promoting intcr-Impcnal trade ' 

This docs not sound like any of the 
ble«aing3 of the Ottawa Agreements os 
expounded cither by Baldwin or by Mr 
Chamberlain 

Tnily man never is, but always to 
bo blest * 


INFLUENCE OF BENGAL ON THE SINHALESE PEOPLE 


By IiRlPATI KiVXTV RAY. 
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from the epic that the At) in St.ttl€ra hiJ ta go 
to the extreme «outh anl crosi the mttnlanl 
Vfur that ive find no history to <hofr that U>e 
land saw any inroads from the mainland, 
excepting that Vijtya Sinha, the banished Ling 
of Bi.Qgal, was thrown with his men to aeeL his 
fortune m this idand He is smd to have 
settlevl there with his men 

There are various legends current in Ceylon 
about Vijaya and the received 'tory in Ceylon 
IS this 

Vijaya’s grandmother, according to the legend, 
was the daughter of the Ling of Vanga bv a 
Ipnntcssof Kalinga She ran away from home, 
and in the country of Lala or L'>ta mated with 
a lion, whence the name of her children and 
ultimatelv that of Siohal Her son Sinhabaho 
earned oS his mother and his twin $i eers to the 
haunts of men. On the death of the Ling, 
Sinhabahu was electea) as his successor but he 
abandoned Vaogaand built the citv of Smhapura 
in his native country I^nta. ilis son Prin>*e 
Vijaya, andhis boon companions commiUci such 
outrages m bis father’s capital that the Ling was 
compeUcJ to drive them out They <ct saiL 
touemag at ^uppanha, and ultimately arrived nt 
Tambapanni. 

Sinhalese chronicle*, l/ufici'ciiua &ad£>ipo(eniM, 
both give the story of Vi]ava,one of them *hcbtly 
difienng from the other The <tory as told in 
ihpcrniiMa an 1 as translated by K. Oldenburg is 
given below 


The dsfighier of ^ snea kiog cohabited m the 
forest with a lion dwelling in wildereeas and in 
,ainscqDeDce gave b'lth to two children Siobabahu 
and hiraU were beautiful youths Ibe oame 
of (heir mother was husiiua and tfaetr falhcr was 
called a lion VVhcit tbcir sixteoitb year bas 
clapMsd (smhababu) departed Irom hia care and 
then builc a most excellent town called Smbapnra 
Plincc t il*f a was dannv and uii«ducat«l The 
king care this order to bis iniiii,>ter* Brmose 
\e the boy liCt tbem lemoTcfroin tbe eouDtry all 
those aCtCDdaats bu wires children relalions 
m»i 1 ^errants man eerrants and bis b ml 
workmen The ship m which the cl ddm ba I 
embarked was belplcesly dnren to an inland Ibe 
name ot which was then called Naggadipa. The 
ship in which the wires ha»e rmbstked w»» 
helple-slr drnen to an i land the name of whiih 
was then caJlcl JIahilartllhs. The ship lO which 
tho men had croUaried went ssiliug on Uie sea 
loaing her way and her bcannsa lo ibe port-Vil 
SOI I ara They made themsdres pu !ly ol drinking, 
thefi idnl'cry tfhe pcoj el mJ cn-nl at eiich 
cmtl di-oiis la-uiif nnniaitUxl spaijiat llemirfws 
coisultcl tijctbcr Let us njukly k«» ihesc 
ra>C3U T ijayi haring stopped three moolba at 
Eharukaecba aud cm inratcii lie inhabilanls went 
strain on board the ship Tho ciwwd of rB«» 
having cone on board their ship Milme orer «* 
tea WCTe dn.cn t«ay by the .lolcnce of He wind 

a ™i thor Th„ ...a 1. taM-P 

where they di'Cmbarkcd on ebor. 

The Malcaninsa gives an elaborate version 


of the legend, mentions not only Vangi but a]*o 
KaLngn and Maga llij and omits BaniLaccba. 

T^ere is i great ileol of controversy on the 
question of Vipyas native plice. Some place 
the home of Vijaya on the we tern Indian coast, 
a pf-ice near ifiout Gujarat But the generally 
accepted view of tbe matter is that the home of 
the hr»t Try an settler of Ceylon was Bengal 

The contention of tho e who con-iler tlio 
home of Vnaya to be ncir about Gujarat staads on 
the basis that tbe home of Vijaya as mentioned 
in tlie Pab work is Lata, n variant of LkIo, which 
correspond-, to the Gujarat coast country 
(ICiithuiwar) that the mention of Birukaccha and 
Suppara i* a strong eiiJence ui firoar of tJie 
We t coa-t having been the home of tbe fir t 
\ryan sctder in Ce. Ion that several centuries 
before Chri t the people of the western Indian coa«t 
were aihontnrou ailor« from very eirly times even 
before the alveiit f the Anans that bringing in 
of the names of T inca an 1 MagaJha, omission 
of BaruLaceba and Vijaya having made to land in 
Ceylon on the verv lay of Buddha’s niriaipi, 
e-pcciallv in the Mohaeoni^a. look like interpoh- 
Oons ibat Sinhapnn from where Viiaya came 
may W repre ental bv the modern Sihore fSina 
urn. Siobnpura) in Bbavnaeor State that the 
Rames— Siohsbahu and Vijaya Smha hive 

a name-hi'torv of the Gujont jKopla behind it— 
the people of that country bearing with their 
names a port name of the father which is never 
the practice with tbe people of Bengal that in 
the formation of ecno>words Bengali tales and 
kUius the vowel of the original word whercaa 
Guyarati, Jlaralbi and SinhaJe'-e take b’ for the 
engmol consonant {ef Bengiili— Ghora Ton , 
Sinhalese — Aswaya Baewiyn Gujrati— Ghoro 

lijro TJoralhi— Ghorn Bira , I , and that the 

Buddbi l9 of Ceylon consider their connection 
wiui Magudha and Bengal, the original home of 
their religion to be more dignified than to be 
connected with the esUrn Coa L 

The aiguments advanced above in support of 
the West const being Iho liome of ibe original 
fotilcre of Ceylon are no doubt very strong 
and weighty, but on careful examination of tho e 
arguments, of the traditions anl chronicles and 
Uie language it’clf, one la inclund to place ibo 
home of T ijaya on tho La tern rather ihnn ihe 
esiem Coast. 

The home ol T ijayn is LaU , it is mentioned 
in eonueciion with Vanga and Knlinga I.nu 
IS tbe sjnie as T..aJ i, a variant of EacUm or We t 
l$ti oL 1 ‘ an I T Item'' intcrclungeul.le jn 
Sinhalese \ nugi is Ea t Bengal Eall n, T auca 
imd Kaliiigi nix adjoining region- Sinliijura, 
Ibe city of \ijaya has been uppotid by 
■•ome to be \iiioiiri (Sioshpura— Singf ura near 
TaraLeswar) in the district of Hoogldy If I ma 
bad alone been mentioned there could have Iieen 
a reasonable presumption in favour of t 
Coast. 

The people of Bengal specially us 
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hoar! districts from where niav bo 

“iupnoHd to line rtenuUd his imuidants are a 
Feal iriii,' people, nnd it h no won kr that they 
coiill go lo Ce\Ion m coinpinj >uth Yijij \ on 
thedij of Buadhas nmnn. ,f 
hj {irulitioml reckoning >13 iic MorMni- 
our Bc„g,l, f„U of rLorilT"! 

,,„,I„nLcn bj Ihc rcoplo ot 
llic Mjnbliimli 
Uliito 31 and !> lharo H mentioa of the pcotilo 

by e udhislhini at It Ktimpiir-i, lgai„ canto 

nkl lil'™ of Ciylon recog 

nued Iho tupremacj of the Pandavi. AVhen 
Jlal cndri co.ncrted the men of Ceylon to 
Buddh. in Singh mint t, the daughter of AsoU 
lias sent for to coniert the itomtn ot the plS¥’ 
shelving that Iheic hid been reg,d„ 
comniuii. cation, belncen Cejlon atfj iho 

miinland long before the fourth eentuiy ixe. 

The mention of Brmikaccha and Simnara 
may point to a fact that when Vijan , sh p w" 

of tho^tl m“a'y ft?pefutr,'S'"*t“.‘'“S 

Uie full chronolog) of Vtma a fiLir.I 

|ucb conclusion is warrantabk 
the kings of Ceylon sugge t Bengali nimc« 

R.niaoit r.® formation of echo-words in 

SinhiJese Gujarati and Marathi being the same 

bl \h« that cannot 

presumption m fayour of taking 

Oujarat Cevlpn being closer to tho W^tem 
influence being uppermoH lu 
them it might hn\e been easy for tlicm to 
introduce into their language as they have done m 

Shbours 

Besides what have been considered in the 
above 'irgunients, there are other factors, too, 
Sni^l HI 1^® ancestry of Vijnja to 

Bengal lha two chronicIc« mentioned above 
V6 btsed on traditions and so no gcnerilizcd 
statement ‘•hould be made on taking one or two 
factors or place names i«oIatedl> but when such 
Statements arc made, all facts should be con 
sidered os a whole and traditions IhemselTes 
snoula be carefully examined 
.u aoyage of Viijjn Both 

the traditions and the chronicles agree that Vima 
turned out ot hii native country went lo Suppaiwka 
on the Wcet C^ast and finally reached Tfiimbn 
panni hrom that it cannot be 'aid that Viiava 
belonged to the Western Coast Wheu Vijifa 
wis turned out wiUi his funily, he bad do 
fixed destination m mini and «o tho ship 
carrying the clnldron was helple sly driven to the 
island of \agg^lii,p or the island of the 
{naked)— an island near about the ea«t coaH of 


home of the onginni inbibitints 
of tetion, whoMJ ilt'cciid mts are tho iiiodirn 
Vuldi® n tan int of Ben,, ili Vyid/ia ' liio hip 
m uliieli tho men had cmbirkil went « tiling on 
#v® I io«t her way and hi iniigt,, rounded 
^yion, drifted to tlio port of Suppiri, then W- 
oirukictha, both of which they had lo abandon 
ns Ihiir onginnl oppri‘>«no niituro perpi ted, and 
ultimittjy rcichixl 1 uiibapanni, which Iiy on 
loni «! li of Ceylon Unle s tlie aoyago 
of tijnya to Ctyloii ii taken m this lioht, the 
lionio of Vjjayn in Vaiigi mentioned in tlio 
traditions nnd chninicles cinnot be explained 
properly I'or it is difficult to admit the pos«i- 
t « connection between petty Kings 

of ^ngal and Gujarit on oppo-ito sides of tho- 
^dian continent I here may not bo any mention of 
Bmiktccli'i in the Mdliaianisa on tJio obvious 
fmund that tlie book did not like to go into 
^0 deUils of tho journey of Vijaya to Ceylon 
Tnere may be a inanifc«t desire m tho compiler 
r to connect tJie early history 

®f Ceylon with that of Buddha and with 
MagaJlia— for Vijiyn is undo to land at Tainbn- 
pnnni on tho very day of Buddha’s nirvana, 
instead of rightly placing it at the close of the 
fifth century b.c But Ihit alone does not- 
take away tho historical value of tho book 

Ibct us co&siler the question from other 
aspects. The daughter of Vanga, according to the- 
tmditions and chronicles mated to a lion, gave- 
birth lo a eon who was named Smhnbatiu and 
tho hnd colonized by Vijaya was named Sinhola 
after tho name of bis father Tho idea of 
a lion giving birth to a male child is of cour«e 
legendary, yet it u very difficult to «ay why 
a hon IS connected with the aucc«try of the family,, 
save an 1 except that the idea of n hon ancestry 
IS nssoentod with «tren„th nnd power in the 
family Tho mmo Sinhabihu does not sui^fFest. 
one born of a lion but eeems to refer to mras 
having the strength of a hon, hence powerful 

Ihe names of kings of aylon were Vijayabahu 
m IOjG Paralramnbabu m the 12th century and 
Vikrnnibihu m the 14th century There is a. 
^dition of the island which siys that when 
y„V >1 lion md 

naineit tho island after it. None of the 
explanauons soun well Sinhola is the name 

have the custom of 
d ^bing a family by using its surname in the- 
? nKL J/itrera or tlie Jlitras of such 

?n5' place), 

ft?™™ ‘‘'e province similar 

fSoTl Dasan (after some 

with the surname of Dos ) Pdara (after 
‘Bh^^orW f-iindies), Bhatara (after seaeral 
auiti nrAfXn^® ‘‘"I&er families) And it is 

quite probable that the family of Siiihas reigning- 

to (Sinhara), 

to the place, whence tho name Smhala, V 
anU f being interchangeable. 
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Intelligentwi arruigcmcnta and mis &djualmcnt« Thcj ^5ioid 

, ,, , „ ,i ,t.„ nc\ir u o fiHhv lancui-c when the\ are lo 

The wonl mtclliKenlyu is a new am\ U in Iho of ,}n,? chiUmi Tlicv should nuer saj 

litoralun ^ oE the Wo 1. Profca or Nicholas llocnch for aooordinc to Irau Dr Vlico I riedmant 

dixcua^e* the boarmif of this wonl on culture in Pnncipal of a Home for Children and Uoiescent: 

Tfrfi/ila Affon lie -'ly? Xienna such things a» ^oii are small for 'OU 

. .1- niir r>\e4 in thn WiMt hiiA agc. \ou are as ntrroua ns your fitbcr lou W 

tire?’*ftdop^ So ^nw woni-inlclIiKcntria. I« the ‘V'' 1 

non comer leas net rather i iSt ill li 

^t VMnitwas adoptcil m lilcraturu It wouU Lo ‘H^n a ijiri C boj was lost J^u Jn«t wait 

irwnt to dcteriLe whether this wpres ion 'ou *ri. tbo worst th.l 

KvirJiolizes the intellect, or accoMini; lo ancient con 1 Cnow Not will put ino iii '“J fitaec yet 
4l.on. .1 correpond. to tho cdnt.t™ of s«o.l 

It 1, a symbol of a refined and itpaudcd foUowinj, should be ad Ironed to our clulJrtD M ' 

consciousness then wc ba\e to greet this innovation *? ^one in our country I will ej^o 'Oii f 

irhich nerhsps wUl remind us once more of ancient 'J*® policeman Let the hiril talc sou- 
LamifnfSipl^ disgrace to Iho fsmilj It is better jou are dead 

In mr letter Synthesis the difference of concep !•' 'd«>l plane of education there mil W ■ 

tiana of culture and cinlualioti was discussed co-ordinatioii of the teacher and the p^. 

Hotli th®a conceptions are swflicicnily separated even school and the home. One will 
m standard dictionaries. Therefore let us not raurn "ot til n„bt ujwn it. rheieachtf aj- 

to thao two consecutive amccplioos even if some t®<-i tuai he is an cnlirRoi parent, and the 


one would bo content with the conception of ciiiliza rcaliie ihii ibcj nro tho earhcBt tuche^ 

tion without dteainvog about the higher concepiion rau»t not only be a haven of real but *“ ^ 

of culture. .. P learning and a training Lround *'5, 

But remembering about intclbgenUia it is baUica of life while ihc school must h**^ 
permissible to ask whether this conceotion belongs ‘i'r'f*!,®®® of a sweet home, a far InghUf 
w Cinlizition na to expressioQ of intellect or whcUicr P^l*™ with children and teachers bnsilv 
It docs already touch a higher region that is to say, ‘“is bewildering game of life with it* “P* 
whether It belongs to tho rreion of culture, in which foloowd balls of knowledge and fascinaUng 6“'^* 
^ready the heart and spirit acU Of course, if we '«»or a wci. world bj ilsdf 
assume that the cspT«sion intelliirenUia, should 
remain only within the limitation of the mind then 
there would be no need to burden with it our litc> 
rary vocabulary One may permit an innovation 
only in such casw when really something new is 
introduced or at least when ancient principles are 
renewed in present modem circumstances. 

Of course every one will agree that intclligentrin 
this an tocracy of the Spmt belon”w to culture and 
only in this connection one could greet this new „ 

'‘^STthw^^ the^^^ucatjou of i wle belongs a who 


Snglub Words from Names of Persoas 
Philology 13 sometimes elevated to the 
romance. The following pas-nge^ ip 
are both very interc ting 


of 

TItf Scholar 
m«tructivo 


frot 


tom^ IS a harmkss useful mid 

I ff«d as btneant Biufuz would W 

existence an<J ““ IJf^hlc 

of reurse, firet of all to the intelligentzia, and not IIo could was a 1““'°“*'? ^or >' 

onlv does It belong hut it becomes its duty \ot tcdio^ and P^^'fliling b 

fulfilling this duty intdlinntna has no i^ht for brvSv fa“u I c 

existence and condemns lUdf to savagery called for d.nn? mst'""«f novd ^ ’ 

relnj^uing turn Thi ..-na brougbt.l 
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Two coaiinon floweM— the dahlia and the fachsu— 
are called bo after (he bo(anisti!i, Djb) and Fiifb« 
Swedish aid German iHTCaligators who diacnaeKd 
them This u not an uncommon feature of scttnu&e 
nomeoclature where a I'pccies is iia-ned after lU 
dtscorerer—aa when (he lar{^ pxoy Babbler le caUed 
Argyi m/ifrofrn— hut it is rare that auch a term 
should come toto popular usigo. 

The Countess Chinchon, the wife of the Governor 
of Peru was cared of ferer by a Peztiriao bark in 
1C13. She intrndnccd the hirk into Eamn-* and 
today this world toown remedy la called Ooebona 
atUT her Qiunine” « from a Ferunan word 
mesimog “barL” 

Some scientiSc terms are denred from the oamea 
of great lareators aod inrfetigitors. These raonot 
be called papular words but they are carrent com 
to the extent to which the realms they deal with 
touch oar duly Ute. With the increiwed nae of 
clec^neity la tais country ‘rolt ’ is becomin/; a 
common term Volta— who has leul his name (o 
the unit of el«clro>iuotive force— was a great lialian 
seicntist who died in \3V ®imiUrly the unit of 
elaitric^ resistanre u earned after the Oerman 
physicist Ohm. When we talk ol an arrive we are 
naeooscioaaly comaemoratin" a Freorn scientist 
It is interestiQZ to ohaerre that the dehnition of tbu 
term incladee lbs names of all the three mvrsligalors 
*‘\n ampere la the unit of current that one eolt 
can acod throogh one ohm ’ Voother word which 
eomes to miud in this ccnaectioo is that nlucb 
TCBimde ns of the British scieatist James Walt 

We could seo ou lU this way piliog mstaoce upon 
instance of this process— “mackintosh” from the 
inrestor of the water proof coat shrapnel from a 
ceaeral of the British army “brougham from the 
first Lerd Broneham and green gage from 
biT W Oage of Hengrace Usil near Burr 

The picture of ifary itsgdafeoe sbeddmg tean of 
pcDiteiice at the feet of the Lord has given gs 
^'mandlio ” which means sentimeutaf The aort of 
lace sold at St. Audrey’s fair which was held at 
Ely danag October, haa ptoJaced the idea of 
ehowioess without worth lo tawdry Tbit lad; is 
a renowned name on Che Calender of Fng{i»b saintc^ 
for she was (he founder of Els Cathedml, Her 
Baoie la its enriy Enelieb form is EthrUndda. 

Itoces of men hare also oontnbuled to our 
common rocabulary An ogre was cnginally a 
Buoiranati the terra la a tciuiader of ibe terror 
which the fieix* Magrors froin Central h»ia jo«p«red 
in Eastern Europe. A sUre is called so after the 
Slara, the greit race to which the lUwsian* the 
Polts and Ae Crechs b»Iong The Bowana made 
some men of this race captives and we get our word 
from Latin through the French tVhen we speak 
of Nandalism we go back to the Vaodals wbo 
oc-r ran France Spain, North ifnea and Bome 
dunng the fitih century plundering and dettroyup 
and not sparmg eveu tie 6ootw and wvnw or art 
that f jl into their bands The N andaU belonced lo 
the sturdy Germann: race which includes the Eogliah 
and the ^cindiDSTiaiia. 

A Flea far a Central Bank ui Bengal 
Loan offices in a wav do funking (rati«actiODa m 
BengiL Buttbisscircely contributes to the growili 
of industries. Mr 2« tl liandi adrancea a plea 
for the enabll^hment of a ccntril orgnnnaition 
in Bengal fa 0>wim<ToaI Tudia He si^s 


Weakness lu the present credit system is largely 
doe to absence of cohesioQ among the diiTtfont units 
and after that wcakuess is removed improvcmeot in 
the existing maebinery wilt be easier It is not rare 
that money remains idle at one centre while at 
another tbere is a bad need I centra! institution 
will famhtate inrestracut of surplus fund It can 
arrange timely help to an insiitut on that may 
temponnly be m difficulties Want of cobesion was 
one of the reasons for tbs epidemic of bank failures 
lo the period of 1913 21 Loau-oflices being a class 
W themselves there should be a federal bank la 
IVnigsl to knit together oU the difilrcnt loin offices 
It IS to be providra that in the board of direclore, 
lor such a bank, the interests of loon offices be 
strongly represented, provision being also made lo 
co-opt an craiuent Bengali economist. That bank 
should supervise the workings of its member banks. 
It u a Ca^ that some loan-offices actually tout for 
deposits resulting jn incrrased rate for dcpoaits, and 
IQ their competition for popularity they distribute, 
to tte hilt their profits by wav of dividends 
Insianccs are found where dividends to the tune of 
50 or 2o p c have been declared before any trauefer 
has been niide to the reserve fund It is necessary 
that these objectionable features be removed 

The history of the growth of loan offices shows 
that eoiue central body i« necessary to avoid possible 
danger The growth or decline of loan offices is 
•ecn to follow the nse or fall to prices The 
Pandpur Loan Office, the earliest of its kind was 
started id 1871 but progress was slow till lOOQ. 
Reference to lodes number shows that this wss a 
penod of (ailing prices. We find ao upward tendency 
from I9(k>-<X> till before 1913 14 and thie period 
coiDcidee with a penod of nsiog pncee. The stimulus 
of Swsdesbi movement was also retponeibfe for thia 
progress Wi>h the esccptioo of 1^5 the index 
number is filing every year since Che post wax 
stump of 1921 22 This fall in price was in a great 
way responsible for the last banking cnsis. IVe 
can (bus see the urgency of a central laautotion 
Snob an inetilstion wJl hare ao diScalty to racing 
the necessary capilal and attracting big volume o? 
public deposits, as for a long tiae to cento the 
supply of taooey will be lu excess of demand This 
IS seen from the fact that the leading banka have 
lowered the rate of interest on drposita. A federal 
bank will be a tremendoos success when some 
experienced organiters will comhioe to give the touch 
nemed fillip to the cause of banktng and industry 
in Ibis province. After we can organize a central 
lustitotion we shall be able to secure the desirable 
cbaijg« in laws and procedutts. We cau see the 
progress that co-operaUve banks have made after 
tie estebfishmcnt uf prOTibciat and central bants. 
Uoited we stand, first let us be slrong economically 

'Women’s Place 

Sin D/vtrma has indicated editorially the 
vphexe of womca’s activities 

No ooe will deny that specially m India, the 
chief ephere of woman is the tome But matters 
that ore discussed in legidaUve asscmbl cs are often 
nntten that ntalJy aSed the Lome Copsidcr what 
are the Ibiugs that are discussed in these asseinbljes 
tdnrabcn of chiliirrn— certainly woman a sphere 


child wdfare— women * sphere again, Jni..-,.c» wu, 
muiers relsUnp to Ihcit work-ernyhaticallv woman, 
8pn«e , housing— the house is woman a place 
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Intelligentzia 

The wor-l “mti llicrfiit^ia n a m w am\ U m tho 
liter It in ^ of the W it Prifr-> or Nicholtn ftoencli 
ilivcus^i.^ the bciriii^ of iht-' won! on rulture in 
I eJinta hr fin He My® 

Quito niMnfly lofirc oir c)w in the >\<st hvi 
Viccn ^'ioptc^^ the ncv »ntclh^ent»»4. In the 

bo 5 ^iniun^ this ntucomer wts net rilher ftu«pieiou^lr 
but soon It was adipie<l in hroraturc. It woull (m 
important to drt rminc iTlirthcr this exprcs»ion 
symtxilizc* the nitellert or according to oniicnt con 
cepUona it ^orrc^t>onls to the education of 
taMe. 

If It IS a fijmbol of a rcTimU ani <xpanlc<l 
conscioiuncas then tre hate to (treet this innOTalion, 
which perhaps vill remind us once more of ancient 
beautiful principles 

In ray letter ajnlhcsis the difTcrenco of coneep 
lions of culture and cirihrMion was discuascu 
Both these conceptions are aunicicnilc separated cren 
in Blandanl diciionanw Therefore let us not rduro 
to thesQ two consccutirc aincepiions even if some 
one would be content with the conception of ciuliza 
Uon wiihont dreaminit about (he higher conception 
of culture. 

Bnt rmcmlicnQK about intdbseuUui it is 
permissible to ask whether this conceulioo belonc* 
to Cinlizalion os to expression of intellect or whether 
It docs already touch a higher regioo that is to st 7 » 
whether it hcloogs to the rri^ion of culiuru m which 
already the heart and spirit act Of course, if we 
assume that tho expression intclli«Kmtzia should 
TCtaain only within the limitation of the mind, then 
there would bo no need to burden with it our lito- 
rary Tocabulary One may permit an lonoration 
only in such cases when really sotaetbint; new i» 
introduced or at icssl when aucicnt pnuciplea are 
renewed in present modem circumstances. 

Of course erery one will agree that intcliicentaia 
this aristocracy of the *pint belongs to culture and 
only in this connection one could greet this new 
hterarj cspession 

In this case the education of good taste belongs 
of course first of all to tho inteUigcntzia, and not 
oaW does U belong but it becomes its duty "Not 
fulfillinj, this dutj intelligentzia has no ngbt for 
existence and condemns itself to savagery 


Education of Parents 

Had parents known how best to eilucato their 
children much misery would have disappeared 
from the earth Mr IL Bmgaruswami says in 
77ic Educational Ret mo 

Parents should remember that it is their attempt 
to conceal lhiue:ii from Iheir children that leads to 
elandestiDC habits that it is their want of manners 
that breeds disrespect and discourtesy that it is 
their want of cleanliness which gives nse to slovenh 
aesa nod dirt their disregard for order to mat 


amngcmcntA arid mis adjustments. They shouH 
nuir u e filthi language when tlicr aro m the 
company of their chillmi Tliej should never mJ". 
for example aeconliiig to l-rau Dr Vheo IrirtlmanRp 
Pnflei|)a] of a Homo for Children and tilolcscenis 
\teana such ihiogs as \ou arv_ smalt (or sour 
age. \ou arL as ntrvoiis ns your filhcr ^ou have 
no gift (or that Children duii t undcratand k 
child should always be cheerjr \ou should have 
been a girl V boy wiu Io<t in vou Just wait till 
lour ^her comes home. \ou art. the wor®t child 
1 know Sou will put mo in my gravo vet. You 
have an unlucky hamk \oar fingers are all tbumhi. 
\ou arc not half awake. ’ Nor such words as the 
following should be ndJrcs cxi to our children, as is 
so often done m our country I nnll giro you to 
the iiohceman Ix-t tho Deni ttko you 'iouarea 
tlisgraco to tbo family Jt is better you are dead 
In an > leal plauo of olucatiou (hero will be a 
perfect co-ordinatioa of tho tc.achcr and the parent, 
the school and the home. Oue will complement tbo 
other and not sit tight uiion lU fbo toaehcr must 
feci that ho is an enlargcu parent, and the jiarenhs 
must realize that they aro tho earliest teachers The 
homo must not only bo a haven of rot but also a 
plarc of learning and a training ground for tho 
battles of life while tbs school must hare all tbo 
attractions of a sweet homo, a far brighter homo 
peopled with children and tc.achcra busily engaged 
in this bewildering game of life with ita multi 
colonvcd balls of knowlodga and faaci&ating fields ot 
labour, a wee world by itsdf 


English Words ti’om Hamea of Persons 
Philology IS sometimes elevated to the region 
of romance The following pas ages &3in 
I7ie Scholar are both very interesting ami 
instructive 


k sandwich is a harmless useful and eomfortiDg 
form of food as bciycant Biufuz would haie 
desenbed it It owes its existence and its name to 
an Earl of Sandwich who was a possionate ^.ambler 
He could not interrupt his card playing tor the 
Mii^s and nhotcly unnecessary duty of taking his 
break fast. He felt os mauy ol us have done when 
called for dinner just as the novel takes an 
mloBUmg Uicn The Earl s food was brought in 
To tave time he stratified ilie meat between two 
slices of bread Vud the idea struck 

It 13 a strange irony of fate that a dunce should 
w namra aitex a dislinguisbed medievol philosopher 
Duns Scotus was a renowned scholastic metaphysi 
wan but his followers fell into disrepute at the 
tune of the Revival of Learning The ueaaissanee 
mtioduoed new ideas in science which were opposed 
by the scholastic philosophers, Henco the Dnnra 
considered blockheads by the bolder and more 
advaa^ thinkers. It la bomo comCovt to a dunce 
at school if he remembers that he errs m good 
company 
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Toiauer Oie o( them care « (luah to her 

coenpanu^D tttanJios bo<iie« her and raid la her 
OVD diakci nihcr tn a hamourous tone with • 
alicht mixture of compaii oa ax wtll, ‘Asm io/t 
ftcAftri yia>t It *mi it rbana’ The humour of thu 
retoarh whuh ttill excite* mj amaxol pitr cannot 
be (ull; conre^ed in Eb^lisb. It mean* Low ttwir 
bdplov* wire* rausi Ih* torrij wecpioi; at home with 
out them.’ The word ’'watni which meaoa 'wife 
u typical and I fail to find lU exa^-t e>tuia}ent in 
l^stuh. One who know* the dialect can only 
reiuh the hamosr of it They knew that woneD 
in oar paru are generally chute and this wax pro- 
bably the real eaaae of ibcir feeling pity for our 
wtir«B and when we told them that our wires do not 
rosiplaio rrcj) when we go out for years aomeumca 
their wonder knew no l■oQbdl ^^e told them that 
we cannot earn money if »e do not Icate oor homo. 
They laoghed at t and gazing at ui with an eye 
«t ndicn^ aaid KJial laro uat Lamajan luytok 
tiera ii no rate lirui Ai LanUtija hum U na tUra 
apna Uiatant e-i»i lha* tan meaning Ifamn •urh 
earning we would be ijnite eonteoi with the I tile 
ti at we hare «o long ax our bu>bxndt stay at 
home we would not allow oar horbxnilr to go out 
Ob asking them wfaxt they would do if tbeir burbot 
Were to Icare tbeir bomca for some time againei ibeir 
wuhea one of them who wax ihowing hrr«cll more 
premmcotly xaul mociog her bxnJ* TaA 
poe iaro indirectly eonreying by her gesture and 
remark that thn are sure to lead a corrupt I (e. 
The bacnour of her indirect reply aad the iwcuhar 
ware of her hxndx jndicaiin^ her real cnraoibg 
cannot but excite our amtued pity eren now cbeo 
we think of them 

At another place where we had to halt for • 
night, we met a yotuig man from whom we leant 
that they take it ax inxutpicioue if a wife alecpe 
alone wiiboot her huxbaod. 


The Ageoey Hooiex of CalCQtu 
The hi tory of the Agencr nou»c» of Calcutta 
tt Tfry faxcinaiing rwuling Mr N Uux diMUf'-os 
the lunelions of lbe.'«e houxex in an wleiv*-bngj 
paper in The CalruUa Hetteu JIo ‘aye 


The partners of these Houses coosixted m 
tnsny iostaoci*, of the Ciril SliliUry end Medical 
officers of rhe Eut India Ckunpany these 
people entered them alter nniiiing pi^lic jcrsice. 
attracted by the large profits that these llooscs 
made Now although gcoerally men of talcpt 
and icatentsa, they were, for the roost part 


deatitate of mercantile Iraimng and cxivnenre. 
Itut u long ax the h-ut India (‘'ompany a monopoly 
Ustod, the great mercantile Houses were {laced 
cuiilcr eireafflctanoea which oaturaZfy secured (o them 
a ktod of sub-mono|>oly Ntsirly the whole Lnrojican 
{•uaioeiia fell into tbnr hands , they were the agenta 
for the planters and merebanta settled m the 
prortruxw , they were hankers mccirtOB depos ta, 
Lankm making adrancm for the prince of the 
tntenor, and frtyjucntly, bankers uaumg paper 
mooey They made large adranecs on sbijw ship- 
meot# and iniigo fartonns, aod aa geotrsl merehaota 
they not only acted aa the agents of others but 
spcccdaied largely in eccry quarter of the world 
oo their own account Vod, finally, by foreclosing 
niortgsgts on the min of speculators to whom ther 
had made aiiraoccs and on ships boiura and lactones 
they became eTcntoally and to a nry great extent, 
ahip-ownm. house-owners farmers and manufacturrra. 

Aa rrgardf the capital of these Houmw the 
partoers wers often without any capital of thnr own 
at the OQUet indeed the deposits from the tarings 
of the ciril and military WTranCt may be said to 
bate contributed throughout the pnncipal funds with 
which their busincsa was romlDcteif Ttiese Houses 
had also extensire transartioot with Indians which 
anawertil the purpose* of capitaL They were not 
exactly partners in the business nor did they lend 
ihetr capitals rcUetiircJy hut they bad Ivna fidt 
trmosacuon* which in their nature answered all the 
porpewea of espital In abort three firm* had eoms 
to Moire * high prest ge in the eyes of the Indiana 
and eoysyed the unbounded eonfioenco of ibo great 
mooeyM people of Calcutta aa well u of many of 
the pronncial towns. 

niih lbs large fundi ihns rercirod by three 
gmt lloosca in their cspority of bankets they made 
tideanccs to tpccnitiott for indigo eotlon silk 

opiim etc. to the annual amount of full file 
mdlioos sterlmg The interest which they allowed 
oa dfposita was grncnlly not less than 10 tier erne 
and that charged on xdranccw J2 per cet t hrsidcw • 
commission on the adrancca. kurthcr duoila about 
three adxancre are lacking but we can have a 
glimpse of some uitereatine featurre from the stale 
of Hie indieo industry which rras primarily a Luropwao 
conrero The arpnigs ludigo planter or manufacturer 
of this nenod did not cany any capital to India 
^ had large advances from the Agcn^ Housre in 
Calcutta, paying an inlcrret bclwerxj 10 and 12 per 
ccol and even on this interest he made a Urge 

C tofit. The adrancca were tn most cases, sreur^ 

7 insurance on livca it wax very soldocn the custom 
to enter into a jomt secanty with Uie rasnufacturcr 
who berrewed the money of the Igency Honxes. 
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sanitatioa— vitally aS’ectiog the health of the home , 
health ood the preveatioa of disease m all its aspects 
— agaia aflbctiQg wotaea , ecoaomica— womea ate 
la all the labour markets and factories m India the 
budget — women pay the taxes war-women bear 
sons and send them to Sght and also do the work ot 
the country including war work as we have proved 
m the country, including war work as we hare 
o! the last terrible years in Europe. Vnd so on with 
every subject It ts impossible to shut up politics m 
a compartment and say These things are no women 4 
sphere. Nothing can be done in the councils that 
will affect only one sex Men and women must work 
together the point of view of each being consider^ 
for the good and welfare of all 

The Indian Hedical Council BQl 
The Jourml of the Indian Vedtoal iasoaalton 
comment-’ on the Governmentfs motives ibai 
lie behind the propoaed Indnn Medical Council 
Bill as follows 

We notice that the recent statement issued by the 
GoTcnment in the pres denies that the purpose of 
the UiU IS at all to placate the General MeitcaV 
Council This denial cornea extremely bclatcdl) for 
over man) jears the Bill has been debated the attitude 
of the Oovcrninent has given quite the opposite 
icnproiaion U^fereuco to toe history and the origiual 
drafts of the Bill will show exactly nhat the Govern 
ment intended The history goes back to lOl > when 
the question ol recognition of ftidian Medical degrees 
by the British General Medical Council was first 
Taisod. aabsequeatly there was a move ui the 
Assembly to appoint a representative of the General 
Medical Coiiucil m India to inspect the standard of 
medical education in the various universities. These 
incidents are not unconnected with the que^uon As 
originally drafted the pre-amble to the Bdl left no 
douDt as to Us purpose being to re gem recognition 
of Indian medical degrees by the General Afcdical 
Council and (he whole constitution of the proposed 
Council made it merely a kind of inspecting body 
subtly Bubocdinated to this British medical body 
The Bill gave no privileges or rights of protection 
to doctors such as are given to doctors of other 
countries and it was rightly asked what advantage a 
pmctitiODcr would have by placing hts name on too 
All India llcgisur (for which he would be required 
to pay) ifhen registration in the proviuaal register 
gave nim the right to practise in any part of fndts. 
On the yueslion of reciprocity the rocogaitiou pi 
British ^ledical degress in this country was sought 
to bo made automatic by inclusion in the bchodole, 
without any corresponding oW gallon on Iho part ol 
of the General AfeJical Council 

\U these defects weal to und rmmo the confidence 
m Government s intention Tba composition pt th® 
Council itsdf left touch to be dcsiriM Whiw ihc 
independent sccuon comprised by far Iho majonty of the 
medical graduates in the country the rcpr»c<Uatioa 
■u..,i.cstcd fur them was quite laadmiuaU and even then 
the quahnculions (or (ho election of (heir represenia 
tires were such as to easurd the nturu of odfcial qc 
qiusi oBcul m*mbcrs. It was ctlii proposed that the 
Prosidrol should bo non naUv! by tho (iaviraorOei>Wal 
What further evidcoco co ild bo re-tuirol to show that 
tho OoTcrumeut were out to sorun, (i'll lal control * 
\od cousoiucotly the o ily conclusion was that 
the <ntero>l >f Iniisu medical men was (o h* btOJght 


indirectly under the luffuence of the British General 
Medical Council 

The HcoDoinic Impasse 
Mr J B Williams writes on tho pre ent 
economic impasso m The Mysore T5x)no»iic 
Jourml 

Xationalism is the problem of the ^th century 
ElcoDomic natioualism is at the root of the greatest 
slump the world haa eier known Nations art 
giomug individualistic Individuals, like nations, 
have lost confidence m each other Briand niadea 
characteristic remark, Why should I invent 1 OOO 
francs to receive perhaps 5b fr a year and perhaps 
to lose my 1 000 f' Nations like France and U S A- 
sienlized gold in their bank vaults Nations are 
trying to escape from the economic bluz by building 
higher trails of protection England departed from 
Its creed of Free Trade. United Statesj with its 
present high tanff and stricter immigration law 
growing tndivi lualutic. The policy of protection has 
placed the debtor nations like Germany eastern 
parts of Europe in a position m which it is 
iTOposiibl® for Uiem to pay and at the same ticQe 
require them to pay the debts The financial 
condition of the debtors 1 $ such that the possible 
means by which they can repay their debt ts ifiroitga 
the export of their goods to the creditor nations, 
is there any action more absurd than to lend mouc> 
and to prevent the debior from p.ayiaS} * .P®, » 

the creditor nations short-sighted? I* 
aUitude suicidal f In one of the 
Jtecitw of netieirs 1 saw a canoon whwh 
Germany as a patient with doctora all round 
Doctors seemed to disagree hut ono doctor ^med 
to have renmkod to the other, Bat, su^v doctor, 
YOU realize for humanity s sake we must keep him 
alive just alive doctor Sam, only just ahvo. 

The world ts an cconottuc whole, subject to booms 
and depressions One nation cannot prosper at the 
^pense of another Each nation cannot BufTi-r alone 
wi^out h» brother They are no longer 

aelf supporting They live on e.xchange of goods. 
They nr® knit by bonds 01 internationalism The 
quertion i» asked va every quarter ‘Will prosperity 
<«m® again ? The answer to the question is plain, 
tbongh ditficult of application at the present tmi®. 
The recovery of world a economic health rests on the 
restoration of credit and confidence and alleviation 
ol pfotfeUoaism Ecosoaio axperaSion el ibe irorhj 
I® the «»lution of the present economic and social 

«m/Ntsse 

Mamed Lifa amongst the Bawalttaa 
Me-sr* S D B ihuguiio ind D N 
Mazumdar hive cntcrtaine<l us with an account of 
their oxjieriencca of an ethuognpliic tour amon^ 
the Itnwaltus in Ifun m hulta They s.iy about 
the marital life of the KawaltUs 

Whil*. in at Uhao’riphu. tour in these region* 
on® day afU-r same liti'ua moroiu- walk 

we i village nin‘l Nawagaun UteanJ 

found that all ihc in“i ba 1 gone out on their ticld 
k few^ women waj wure slaying at home, 
i 9 round and began U» 


as soon a* th^y saw u. ...... 

watch u» lutcuily Th y probably look ih for some 
' — dre-ssod in. that 


"tatc odieials because we 
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TD&oner One of them a slight pash to her 

companioa staniimg besides bei anil said in her 
ovn dialect rather in a bumouroua tone tilth a 
slight iDixtnre of compassion as veil, *£ant kcl» 
bieliari yonn li gwaint roHni' The humour ot this 
Tcmsih vhich still excites my amused (atj cannot 
be fully conveyed lu Ebslish. It means their 
helpless vives most be sorely weepiog at home viih* 
out them’ The word ‘Swann' which means “wife 
IS tvpical and I fail to find ita exact cqaivalent in 
English One who knows the dialect can only 
reLsh the humour of it. They knew that women 
ID our parts are generally ehaste and this was pro- 
bably the real cause of their feeling pity for our 
wives and when we told them that our wires do not 
complam even when we go out for years eametimes 
their wonder knew no bonods. tVe told them that 
we cannot earn money if we do not leave our homes 
They laughed at \t aod gazing at us with an eye 
of ndicu e said, “Kiai laro leai laiaayan lu jo ok 
dera ht na rate, ii»ei hi ianlAiya hum te tut tUta 
afna Uiosain gam hkag tan, meaniog Damn such 
cartimg. we would be quite content with (he little 
that we have so long as our husbands elay at 
home , we would not allow our busbaods to go oui 
On asking them what they would do if tbetr hoahands 
were to leave their homes for some time against their 
wuhes one of (hem who was showiog hemelf mote 
promioently said, moving bet hands ‘Tab hum irat 
pae larc ' indirectly eonveyiog by her gesture and 
remirk that tb^ are sere to lead a corrupt life. 
ne humour of her indirect reply and the peculiar 
ware of b« hands indicating her real meaniog 
cannot but ezcice our amused pity even now when 
we think of them 

kt another place where we had to bait for a 
night, we met a young man from whom we learnt 
that they take it as luauspicioos if a wife steepe 
nlone without her hurbaod. 


The Agency Eoiues of Calcutta 
TTie hi'tory of the Agency Houses of Calcutta 
15 very fascinating reading Mr N Daa diacns-.es 
the functiona of lhe«e houses in ua inlere'luigl 
paper in The GxlaHta Itcitetc lie 'lys 

The partners of these Houses consisted m 
many instances, of Ihe Civil, Military and Mediral 
officers of the East Imis Company these 
people entered them after quilting public service, 
alirseted by the large pronta that these Houses 
made, how, although gracrally men of talent 
and acutenesa, they were, for the roost part. 


destitute of mercantile traming and experience. 
But as long as the East India Company’s monopoly 
lasted, the great mercantile Houses were placed 
under circumstances which naturally secured to them 
a kind of sub monopoly. Nearly the whole European 
bosinesa fell into their hands; they were the agents 
for the planters and merchants settled in the 

C nees , they were bankers receiving deposits, 
ers making advances for the produce Of the 
interior, and frequently, bankers issuing paper 
money They m'lde large advances on ships, ship- 
ments and indigo factories , and as general merchants, 
they not only acted as Ihe agents of others, but 
speculated largely m every quarter of the world, 
on (heir own account And, finally, by foreclosing 
mortgages on the ruin of speculators to whom they 
had made advances and on snips, houses and factories, 
they b^ame. eventnally and (i> a very great extent, 
ship-owners nouse-owner*, fanners and manufacturers 
As regards the capital of these Houses, the 
parioeis were often wiinont any capital of their own 
at the outset indeed the deposits from the savings 
of (be eini and military servants may be said to 
have contributed throughont the principal funds with 
which their business was conducted These Houses 
had also ezteosive transactions with Indians which 
answered <be purposes of capital Tber were not 
exactly partner* in the business nor did they lend 
their capitals collectively but they had horux fide 
cransactiODS which in their nature answered all the 
purposes of capital In abort, these firms had eoat 
to acquire s high prestige in the eyee of the Indiani 
and eD|oycd the unbounded eoafiaenee of Ihe great 
moneyed people of Calcutta ae well aa of many of 
the provincia) towns. 

Miih the large funds (has received by these 
great llooses in tbeir capacity of bankers, they made 
advances to speculators for indigo, cotton, silk, 
opium etc. to the annual amount of full five 
tnillioas sterling Tbe interest which they allowed 
00 deposits was geoeraffy not less than 10 per cent, 
and (bat charged on advances 12 per cent ^ides a 
commission on Ihe advances, huxther details a^at 
these advances are IscUog, but we con have a 
glimpse of some luteresting features from the state 
of tbe lodieo industry which was pnmanlf a European 
coorern The Bverage indigo planter or mannlacturer 
of thw period did not carry any capital to India 
be bad Urge advances from the Agency Houses in 
Calcutta, paying an interest between 10 and 12 per 
cent and even on this interest be r^e a large 
profit The advances were, in meet caees, securlii 
by losuranca On lives , it was very seldom the custom 
to enter into a joint security with the manufacturer 
woo barrowed the money of the Agency Houses. 
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The Oil Concession Dispute between Ferain 
and. Great Bntain 

Tke League of Natione’ Ncwi for Oucrscoj 
gives a succinct account of the dispute between 
Great Britain and Persia over tho concession 
granted to the Anglo Persian Oil Company 

The Persian Goremment oa yovember 27th, 193& 
notified the Ecsident Director in Ti^eran ot the 
Anglo Persian Oil Company that it caacclled tho 
concession held by the Company m Persia and woul<l 
henceforth consider it to he void 

The GovernmeDt o( the United Kingdom (cU it 
necessary to take up tho case m cxerciso of its right 
to protect a British national injured by an act which 
it deemed to be contrary to inteinAtionsl law ami 
demanded an immediate withdrawal o( the notificatioii 
issued to the Company 

The Fersian Government replied, however that 
It considered itself to be acting within its rights in 
cancelline the oonecsaion and the Government of the 
United IGnedom thereupon suggested that the dispute 
should be submitted to the Perraanenl Court of 
International justice as a matter of Urgency under 
the optional clause The Persian Government ip 
response to this suggestiou argued that the Permanent 
Court was not competent to deal with the aificrencca 
which had arisen between the Persian Oovemment 
and the Anglo Persian Oil Company and intimated 
its intention of bringing the matter before the Council 
of tbo league 

The Goremment of the United Kingdoro (bereupoo 
on December I4th 1932 itself submitted the question 
to the Council of the League under Article lo of the 
Covenant. 

The concession cancelled by tho Goveinmenl of 
Persia was made under an agreement signed at 
Teheran on JSIay 2Sii ItJOl under which the Ebah 
of Persia i^anted to a Bnlish subject special and 
exclusive rights lo prospect for od in Persia and to 
exploit and sell the nil extracted for a penod ot sixty 
years The Auglo Persian Oil Company was coq 
stituted under this canceesioa in 10C» and haa becij 
rccognizc-d ns the holder of the coucession by ail 
successive Persian Governments The Government 
ot the United Kingdom m 1914 with the object <>[ 
ensuring the oil supplies of the British nary acquired 
a considerable intcrcU in tho company wbi^ it 
still retains 

Tho Persian Government is entitled to receive 
under the roaccssion a royalty of 16 per cent Og 
the annual net profits of any companies which may 
be formed There have been frequent disputes between 
tho company and tho Fersiau Government as to 
the melhods whereby the profits of the company snd 
the resulting royalties should be calculated anti froia 
Ume to time, ncgoiialions have been undeitsken 
between the parties for a revision of the existuie 
arrangement* and a settlement of outstanding claimf 


In February 1932, thcro seemed every prospect of a 
Ctud agreement. 

hlcanwhiie, the Anglo-Pcrsian Oil Company had 
forwarded to tho Persian Government its accounts 
for the year 1931 These amounted to only £306872 
as compared with £1283312 in 1930 The Persian 
Governenent protested agaiust the smallness of tlie 
figures and asked for facilities to examine them 
It Eubscquimtly' refused to accept the royalty for 
JSOf, ast} fof£>Ta}£d the rcpriseotativD of the 
company that it was preparing a new set of proposals 
for discussion with the company I • 

The Persian Government, in cancDlhag the 
concession on November 27th 1932, declared that the 
contract did not adequately protect the interests of 
the Persian Government, that it was necessary to 
place the relations between itself and tho coio{Mfly 
on a new basis which would provide for the rou 
interests of Persia, that it could not consider itself 
bound by the provisions of n concession granted prior 
to the establis^ent of a constitutioual government 
in Persia and finally, that Persian interests were 
progressively endangered ns the activities of the 
company extended The Persian Government em- 
phasized that It was prepared to enter into direct 
aiscussions with the company with a view to tbo 
negotiation of a new concession It complainod, at 
the same limo of intimidation exercised by tho 
Government ot the United Kingdom and of docep 
tioos practised on the Persian Government by the 
company 

The Government of tho United Kingdoim m its 
raemorandnm to the Secretary General of the League, 
declared the cancelling of the coaoessioa to he a 
unilateral act of confiscation committed against the 
company and as such, contrary to international law. 

It observed with anxiety that the Pcraiau Govern- 
ment had dccliaed to accept any responsibility for 
loss or damage to tho company, and referred to the 
^ous position which would arise if the Persian 
Government were to take posstasioa of the valuable 
properties and plant of the company, or if any 
Bcuon ot inaction ou the part of the Persian 
^veenment should lead to grave damage or loss 
It was anxious that the existing difficulties should 
TO actlled by an amicable and fair agreement 
between the parties, but repeated Chat negotiations 
roiild not be fruitfully coulioued so long as the 
Pcnian Goveromeut claimed to treat the concession 
ss having been tormiiialed 

■P’j GoverDineat. m a memorandum which 
reached the bicrctary General on January 19th 19J3 
complained that ihe Anglo-Persian Oil Company, 
denving its power from Persian deposits was con 
Unnally extending its activities ouiaiJe Persia but 
limilmg Itself within Persia to a restnetod exploita- 
tion a proceeding which was contrary lo the spirit 
oi the concession It further conipiained that the 
company has disregarded the article of the concession 
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.k.d. .h.dd to r.r,“ 

IUfercn« ^ the 

dL-Bculuea ',ic «mpii.y Tho 

cul«ioa of Ihe thit iLecompanj 

Feni^ concession or *ppJjr 

should cill«r ^ „ courts The Bnl>^ 

for a remedy to the rersiau ^ between the 
GoTemmeot howerer b p Goreromeet 10 

parties and summoned , Aruele 15 ^ 

Sf*ar before the Council un^r Aruew i ^ 

(&it. The Pepuu 

Bumroous as contrary to when a Gorem 

A dispute brtween State* only ^^jiplonjalic pr^ 
ment had. m exercising ita nght oi V nguonals 
tectimi, lafcen up t*te cw*e o e^ 
and such action preaupno^ .nwrualional U* W a 
a sioUlion of Mncref or loterwiio 

^Tious exhaustton of mttn.ci^l 
Bntuh Gorenimenl had no nsu 

S&'i'»d‘“n.X ”?? >1= 0“"““' 

Conned met to »•■“»“ ‘to Z 

December 13rh. lOdl It a^eed w send 

Persian Gorernmeot ^ and adiourocd the 

a special repreaonUliTO to Genera an auw 

'SoJrr .» 

%r"» ir-Sn'^.V..‘ 'to 

Aoelo-Fersiao Coopanr f a* dispute 

The Oonneil resotned then 

on JuinuT 2»1>. im Dt. wo 

oral explanations in *“PPOtl of ^ Persian 

The Emish repwnuiiTe segu^ „ 

Gotofoment had .T* PerBiao legi»l*“'« 

that act had ^n ralifled by ^e P ihe 

aulhonues there was right of the 

company in the Persian wotts !„ uct 

company to carry on *, -leaf that the 

autoeoatWly ^od W DCgotiale a 

company could not lairiy ue position 

new wncesBion while rt ««»'“!!. of 

The British Goremment, „08i ask the 

Persia persist^ m " pw^t * ^‘”*,o„ai wrong bad 
KtSotSS .’.d Wnl ‘to tonowton n.n.t bo 

■“'•S’ rot..." 

respoDsibaity for P«>*«V“S 

of the company “t“**P^®A‘®_^r°ioterDalional law 

ha Goremment was bound under ^ foreigners 

to safeguard the P miend to erade that 

in lU territory It oiu u ^ one which 

obligation Persia regarded th^dapnte^^ Persia. It 

lay eiclusinly within the 1 Persia Stale aod a 
was a dispute hrtwew the (^,„nrBent bad no 
pnrate company The ^ dipJomaUc 

pisiification for diplomatic protecUoo 

pniection of its nationaU, since , 

presupposed a ’''o^V°mnmaDal^mcdie» Ncilber 
prenoiseibausuon of '“““i^S^'bMn fulfilled The 
of those two eoti’^tt*®®*, J^*7, complaint that the 
Persian Goveroment repca^ r^ur«# had left 

company, hanng comi^ »tUl cioplojrf 

them unexploitcd^ and that tho com^^y^^^^ ^ 

lotcign Ubour in di»««ard of^ 

conccsaioo deemed the company 

tba us eorereign act had not P ^ confirmation 

of rolrcss lu the Pinian QO p. ’ gjunild be 

of that act by the Persian Chamocr auo 


now tlw ” 

the Persian ^ Pvapportcur to make a 

‘^'i““U ^re 8Utemciw submitted by the 
careful «‘^y,.“^.j.ferour wah their asBistanco to 

elusion* were accepted .usnend all proceed- 

K 5? th.' ,.“»» ''o rA«fE‘““"^' 

Persun Goreroroent the rcspccure ick" i 

O, Lh’rf tto™"- ...W w™ ‘to " “ 

memoTanda and in the n^Hations for the new 
eoiircly rcsetred If the ,,11 

t^T*K,ck”b£“?re the CoJJcil. before which each 
fr« to resume the deftnee of ita casa 

to"/ to "^;to^“"“o5' ss£ 

f9a.‘*"ai? ^ President ot the Council, it is 

to'S.'S^I » ‘WtoJ ■P'"''?, t 

» “.J. "Jrpt to »«V“ - 

sups likely to aggrarate the ailuaiiOB 

The Motiv*# Behind the Dispate 
WhUe the account ol the League of Nabone 
contwe* iteell to a severe ‘Witemeat o£ facts, the 
following note m TU Iaiim Jpe throwa some 
light on the real motivea behind the disputo 
The P«.-8un Goternmeut a attempt W cinod t^ 
Ao"lo-Pcfsiau Oil Oompany s muccssiou bM 
m. sTiualion that is hksly to become mote Icnw by 
the ^e Ibis copy of the magaime has reached our 
^ers But whatever happens after d»ua^ 
Vben the issue was supposea to come up b^ore the 
L«Me of haliODS there are two points that should 
te^ne m mind The immediate muso of the 
dL^ris analjBodas follows by the Ueeienl 

royalties this year from £ 1,J0W,00(> 
to £ XOOOO IS BcriouB for the 1^*^^**“ . 
the bbah is no doubt influenced by the fact that 


the hbah is no doubt inBuencca ny me lacu uiai 
be Dais for the modern armamenu he is acquiring 
IQ ^roue from these royalties It is not gcnerallT 
known ib^at Italian built lersan gunboaU, manned 
br llahan trained Persian crews are about to spy^ 
in the Persian Gulf to protect Persian interests. Ihe 
fact that moat of ihe new sailors are landsmen, and 
uukkely to bt'como efficient seamen OTunight. w the 
least important factor m an inlercsluig develoj ment, 
full of poesibilities for us. ' . „ 

t^hereas the Persian Government is chitflj 
concerned with the immediate problem of ^ying 
for armaments, the British Government takes a longw 
Slew WiUiam Martin, wniing in the Juurnal jfe 
Cotcra says , ,. , , 

“If England is interested in Persian pctroieiuj 
11 efarefly m order to have a ilotmidable rese^ 
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time o£ war rather than to CTplnit this pctrolenm 
immediately And it is here that England s interests 
find themselres in direct opposition to those of 
Tersir What does England want? As httla cxplmta 
tion as possible in order to sare largo resetres \Viiat 
does Persia want? Vs much income as possible in 
order to strengthen a budget that is burdened with 
increasing charges b> reason of national modenuza 
tion 

To England the stakes are the route to India 
and a fuel supply for its fleet in time of war These 
arc formidable strategic interests What is at stake 
for Percia is the unitv of the country national 
sovereignty over the southern districts and the 
future of the reforms to which Shah Rira Pehlevi 
wants his name to be attached In the last analysis 
the question is whether Persia has the right to become 
an independent country or whether it will have to 
remain a feudal state tractable and submissive as 
It was before the war a state of affairs that was 
very convenient forpngland’’ 


‘ Negro Women 

Dr Paul Schebestn, an authontf on the 
natives of Africa, describes the marnige customs 
and the portion of women among the Negroes, 
liis account is translated in The Ltttnq ige 
Fart of It is quoted below 

T was travelling on foot Sly caravan which 
consisted of twelve flahutu hearen and two aervAnts 
belonging to the Bauande tribe, was going down hill 
when we met another caravan with a sedan chair 
in the middle of it. To 107 amazement a well built 
pretty N’cgrolady— and I use the word lady advisedly— 
■got out came over to me bowed elegantly and 
greeted me. This unusual experience surprised me 
so much that I stagimercd as 1 shook the band she 
olfctcd me \nd my astonishment was rcallv 
excusable, for in all my wanderings bark and forih 
in \fnca I had never met such a polite and in 
her own way cultured Negro woman After grceliOK 
me, tho bronze bc-suty climbed back into her sedan 
chair again and her caravan filed silently out oi 
sight lichind tbo nest hill 

This esjiencnco occurred in Novemler 1939 •“ the 
mountains of Ruanda, klterwnrd I discovered that 
tho young woman was a chieftAin s dauebter nbo 
was on her wny to make a visit at some distant spot 
\8 t gcsltiTC ol ■pobtenesH sbo bad IcU brt stdan 
chair m order to greet tho unknown while man 
■Subsequently I met women and gwl* ^ landa 
who were just as polile, cspeciallv at the court of 
King 'Muvinga. where they formed the cotourago of 
the queen mother 

1 mention ihia encounter in order to show at tho 
-outset what a mistake it la to regard all Vfnran 
wivet as slaves of their husbands deprived of any 
spilt O' will of tbeir own Nor is il necessary In 
go to n lanJa to meet Necvwaes whaui ptrsnnal 
iKnn ig has won Ihem a dominating pns lion in thtir 
faniily elan or tnbe In ibe town of Maulla. lc<7 
in the Iiun Jingle, I was introduced to the wifa of 
a chicfum an 1 I waa so amau'tl that I neglrvtnl to 
give any pr«<ont to the nng }><^lc«kr^l matron and 
-coul I only Stan I gaping at her \U the people in 
the village lookni anVanrO at roe and 1 bad to aead 
Uark (or a yrrarnl at once to repair my esrrlrsanesa. 

Jlul as a gvniral thing the Mack wife oecn|m 
a subordinate, drpeudeot jiosiiion in rilation to her 


busband This is most evident when one meets 
families traveUiug to pay a visit m a neighbouring 
Tillage While the husband, as the mister leads 
the way carrying his weapon in his hand his wtie 
13 bowed down under a load that fihe carries on 
her back unlcbs there are women slaves to carry 
the burden Nevertheless it would be presumptuous 
on the basis of this kind of thing to conclude that 
women occupy the position of slaves A free 
IS never the slave of her husband who takes good 
care not to abuse her or to treat her cruelly, because 
he knows very well that an injured or maltreated 
(Wife can leave him at any time and go back to her 
own iKoplc who will help her get her rights Only 
staves or such wives ns are guilty of some kind uf 
misconduct are comparatively outlawed and therefore 
subject to har«h treatment There are so mafl) 
economic social and superstitious con'iderations to 
bear m mind in ludgiug the position of the Ncgrxi 
wife that casual oliservers often come away with a 
lals“ iiiciure 

Negro women are models of mother, love, ^r 
(hat rta»)D the children feel very tenderly towards 
(hem but (he fathers are much less allcctionato 
When a pygmy boy has been away from his famfly 
for any length of time he greets his mother on 
rctumuip by taking her breast as he did while he 
was Bdil being suckled Here is evidence or 
extraordinary love and alTfCtion 

No Negro will allow anybody to cnttciro dr 
insult bis mother An insult to a man s mother ** 
the greatost oflence coDceivable nad demin Is rcvpiifi,^ 
Mothers are equally devoted to fheir children lo 
understand this fully one «bould see with one* 
own eyes how many tears a Negro mother ahed* 
when she kjs a deaa child in its gravo aud how 
ahe vmla it every day at auncise and aunact, wailiRR 
loud lamentations. 1 happt.ncd to ace a boy cots* 
back to ^a family and 1 heard an old woman 
singing the followiog song of thank«{,ivmg over the 
return of her son ily joy is the joy of a puppy 
whvn It IS wegpng its iniP 

The soul 0( the Negro is os unfathomable ns tbo 
mother love of the Negro woroeu, who however 
under eerlain circumstances sacnfico their children 
without halliDg an eyelid Wherever tho superstition 
exists that twins bring danger or bad luck to the 
coramumty the mother coolly places them alive on 
an ant hill where the i>oor Jiltlo creatures are 
bitten to death by tho ferocious ants or else the 
baUiea are put in a big earthen jug and buned alive- 

Aa latemew with Hitler 
The \ci() I^iulhr publi Iin an exclusui’ 
mtcrvicw with Hitler 

It «a extreiiielv dithcult for \mcncan corre* 
(madrola to see lliilcr He has a decji-rootcd eust cion 
of them dl It was onlj aficr I had been jias^-d 
lyamlj iLc jress diparlmcnl of the Natunal 

Chaueenor at his suinmir “Ditwi, House a hundred 
or so ro ha from MuiiKh. Here ho was living with 
o' ^yen-irds seeing tbo manf 

llockid to hi8 Loiiso daily 

Jlia ,.recting when I wm intro.1ueeal to him wa* 
7 latei l Lo«lihtv and my firs} 

an'* concerned Jew* 

whcltier he pmd something specifi® 
against bcnnaii Jews ai auth. 
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“la AmencJi >ou exclude »ny would be immigrants 
TOO do not care to admit ’ he said emphatically loa 
regulate their number Not content with that jou 
precriie their physic^ condiUoo Not contcnl with 
that, you in«i^t on the conformity of their polilusal 

opimons. We demand the same, right in Germaiy 

We have 


De Valera’s Victory 

Afr BtaiLfori explains Do Valett’s victory 
in The Worll Tomorrow 

Mr Ds Valeras victory in the Ineh IrceSUle- 
dectums rants among those outbreaVs of idealism 
"c "‘.cr of which nations are capable when their blood is 

snsr.'“] ™.3, 

^n thrmteli^iaal srieSdou^'^n “%h'^‘‘'”SformLi^ Jhat 

German movemenU and as such they mu,t be iieaii j^ough it m»y distort it One 

"‘‘^n ^reagn affairs SsV V^erat aTailh^renis^ ^^d 

spile of t^ concessions w ^ offence against that spirit of co-operation and 

(^1 will among nations which must shape our 
(uinre civilization But there s a gallantry t 
stand and an indifference to sord^ calculations 


at I iimnne, he considered France an onenre 
bully Wg down a hdples* w.H 

opponent and choLing him to death. 

^Uow can we have friendly relations with France 
while this attitude continue f he a=.kea ue 
referred to separatist movemcala in Germane ,,wi«co 
he evideotlv feels are rceeivin; 


aid from French 


that 

ettort a reluctant admiration This little island 
(aces a powerful antagonist noafraid, Lnowing 
already by experience his power to injure her Nor 


ne eviueoiiT wi* •>«= mih ihis has she the satisfaction which often accompanies 

sonrees. Me Bummrf “P nilliM ConUicU of this kind of feeling that the world - 

sentence “The existence of our w,th her The world for the mos 


,t reckon 


sentence — , — 

people u a fact with which France 
Sey want to live I ’ . 

Germany’s relations with Russia are always impof 
tant and I aakwi him what a National sodalut 
covemment would do about that country 

“It IS possible, of wurve, to diffen-nuaubeiww a 
govertiinenl and lU Mliciej he said -The 
icovernineal of Italy has dealings with Sonet Bi*^ 
and at the siroe time carnes on vigorous proiecution 
of Communists in tuly But it i» impoisible for 
any coantry to bare reilly goo 1 telitions with Rus>ia 
it It has a Urge nnmb*r of CommanuG wiUiio its 

”'^8om^*^ational Socialists "sualire • block of 


public opinion is with her The world for the most 
part indifferent, if not hostile 

Every consideration of common seuse and 
economic sanity shonld bare insured the success of 
Mr CoWare lie promised first of all in rapid 
negotiations wbieh ne said be could compete in 
three deye u> end the iiuerrel with Oreat Bntam 
That would mean first of all the resh'ration of the 
Briii*h market for the Irish farmer’s produce which 
Mr Thomas bsd closed by his )>enal duties. Irelud 
would return under more farotable conditions than 
^ had ever known before for she would enjoy 
under the Ottawa Agreement snbstantial pceferescee 
over Denmark ber chief nval m this market Money 
would again Sow into the farmer's purse, and he 


Borne vaiiuiim. would again flow into tbe tarmers purse, ana ne 

Fascist states extending from he Midi „ 1,^ ^ „eel his 

the Bsltio. Such a “‘®^Vni,o^*E»ihonia debts to the storelreper and the bant and to pay 

Italy^ Dunvarr ..'■“'‘nj- Sc augsestiTof the wage* of his lahourera if he has any 

and Lxlria Hiller’s rcMiion W ^ Better still. Mr Coegrave promised a happy 

this pOMibihty was remember eoluUoo of ite problem of the land annuities. 

* to-n^ to bein" goveraed by There should be a complete moratorium for two- 


Fascist block 

i«Uii«’*'«luch* extend'^over many 
times IQ tbe past gOTernmeotal systems and ideas 
wf crooel froniier^ aenuirM lo'sl colour aud 
flounthed Ma*eoUai once sa I that Fascism was 

^ i[rticle of export. I wouU say the same thing of 

our National c>ociaIi»m ” miinlaio lUelt. 

a;„.'’.“b“.;tSu,.‘L‘S b.™-. 


years aod tbereafter tbe annual payments s 

h«lT«»l It seemed nalikely that iD Cosgrave would 
have made th s confident and detailed promise an1e» 
he bad ootained for it the assent of 2Ir Thomas and 
the UnU'h Government. These annuities totalling 
some CaOGOOOO yearly are tbe purchase instalmenta 
by which tbe Irish farmers obtained their land from 
the former landlords of the Protestant garrison ' 
with tlm guarantee of the Bntish Treasury, under 
a senes of Acts datiug from tbe Gladslonian erm 
These payments moderate enough in tbe days before 
the slump bad become with tbe fall of agricultural 
prices, intolerably burdensome. 

Hie same aegumeut which the British government 
used to justify tbe scaling down of war debts applies 
la s less degree to these suouilies and there is no 
to suppose that the British government would 


To b» vmble a ba resist its '’applications This line of approach 

sapoct of the Anv ^emmSit that do^ Mr Do Valera wsj too proud to follow ‘he would 

,u atre^rth from Uie people will fail w* W dowo on his knees as he put it, to a 

not denve itajiti^^n The soldier and tha Bntish government — he preferred a one-sided 

” ... lepudiitiOQ though he has an arguable legal 


moment it confronts : 
policoman'do not c^"’" ' 
Yet dictatorship 
their confidence in 


,i stiita 

tified if the pro^o declare 
an aod aak him to lead ’ 


against Irelands liabdity, which he would be adbng 
to argue if the British governmput would consent 
to a^itration before a foreign judge. ^Ir Coegrave 
accepts tbe habJity but he promise, probably with 
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British consent, to reduce it bj hall From the 
farmer’s standpoint it matters little who recarcs 
these annu ties Mr De Valera did not propose 
to cancel them He too would reduce them but he 
would collect them for the Free Stale Treasury 
The farmer s burden la ather ca«e was haired but 
while Mr Co craro offered to re-open his only foreign 
market 'Mr De Valera held out no prospect of any 
cud to the ruinous war of tanffa 

That a majority apparently a decisive majority of 
the Insh Flectors has rejected this attractive settle- 
ment and voted for a continuance of the war wiih 
Fngland is a startling event in this modern world 
On the surface of men a minds it la pnmanly a 
alecteion of herd instinct This vote was cast ii* an 
atmosphere of war To support "Mr Co'grave was to 
desert ones own country midway in the national 
quarrel Mr Thomas had used an economic bludgeon 
against Ireland by closing the Pnglish markeC By so 
doing he very clumsily illu trated the force of 
Air De Valera s case Ireland so long as she 
depends on this single foreign market which her 
Impcnal mistress opens or close* at will is only 
nominally independent 8he is sli I whatever political 
autonomy she may seem to ci jov at the rowv of 
another power Belter argued this unBinchiD<» idealist 
be iwor but free. Foreign trade may decline’ 
imported luxuries muat be di«pon*cd wiib The 
standard of life will fall hut Ireland auOlcient for 
herself, will at least be her own raKtresa This 
argument had pO"" < 7 cr a race which chenahe* 
the painful raemone* of oppression Denmark sou 
may »ay aUndt in the anmo relation of exclusive 
dependence on this same Bntish market vet never 
doubts that she is free. But Denmark has no 
recollections of a Dntuh conquest She is not (bo 
debtor of this Impcrul creditor nor would London 
hcsiiaie, if in her -case a dl^put« should arise to 
accept a neutral foreign arbitrator 

Chnshanity and China x Econouuc Life 

Fnnk Rawlinson is conlnbuling a series of 
nrliclca on China’s changing culture m IlorW 
Vnxtj In the latent instalment he deals with 
iho eflccls of Clirislianity on the economic lifo 
-of China 

The Chrislun indurnce on an 1 fnlerwl m the 
twnomic Ufa and prol 1cm* of China has become 
incrcasi^ljr manifest lunng the ]a<t twenty fire 
yi'ars. Diu pcnoil of Christian work has seen a r»| iJ 


and trcmi-ndoiu nso in the curve nf wcalirn Cbmtian 
economic invcvtment* in Cbiaa. This accounia for the 
raj id Increase m Chriitian inttiiutions. Their mull 

teuanre togribrr vtiib a large measure of sujjiortor 

wangvlistio work, has made promiocnt ihe (cooomic cultures mentioned above 


BigDiticaace of Chnstinnity Tho actual value of these 
invcAtmimts is not known 4 few years ago, how 
ever it was estimated that about $10000000 Gold 
was thus being invested m China annually This rapid 
nsc in the economic signidcance of Christianity m China 
has accompanad and been an expression of uoprcce- 
dented economic prosperity in the West particularly 
America from which country the bulk of this 
economic outlay bos come. At times economic and 
propertv interests have plajed too prominent a part 
in the development and gui lance of Christian work 
Chinese Chn<tians arc now faced v\i h the problem of 
handling Christian interests and institutions hereto- 
fore conducted on an economic level usually far abov 
the economic strength of the Chinese 

In other words Ihe Christian movrtnrnt has bcei 
one cbannel along which .the higher ccoDOmi< 
standards and power of the West have flowed iDt< 
and aflected China. Sometimes the economn 
significance of Chr slisnily has beclouded its spintns 
meaning and binilcrcd the free development o 
Christian institutions This period is pa«siDg 
CbrisUanity is now being evaluated more m terms ol 
its spiritual contents end dynamic and somewhat Jesi 
in terms of its economic benefits Bcccot events have 
thrown Ihe question of Hs economic values into tbi 
ebsdow of the greater problem of Iho existence and 
real meaning of Chnsiianiiy It must not howcvir 
be forgotten that tho economic signifieaneo ol 
CbnsUamly is one of its cultural asixota and 
inHueocc* 

Tho economic* signifranre of Chtietianity has 
aflected tho economic life of China along at ka^t 
three lines In the first place tho economic stnndanJa 
of the missiooancs and ol much of Chnsliao work 
have been in general higher than those of the 
pco| le they sotigbl lo sctve In the bccond place the 
economic sla.'-dards of ibo Chinese Chnstian Commu 
nitv, while much lower than that of their vvestern 
colleagues hare tended to be higher than those 
geuersll) prevailing m China In mauy cases Chiiic<‘e 
Chnstian leaJris DOw live on a western economic 
level Id iho third jlaee. Chnstian instilulioos have 
helped to spread abroad the knonicdge of the economic 
strength and standard* ol western peoples. Miihin 
Christian circles tho question of rronoraic rdation 
ships and staiidaids of Christian workers hate been 
consUolly raised Both within and without CTiristian 
circles the economic intlurnco of Chnstunily bsa 
tended to crcalo dissatisfaction with Chinas old 
eronoinic standards and set up niw and hichtr ones 
TTie diflirreneo of cronomie level* between wrsUm 
•uiporters of Chrisiian work in China ai d Clmo-e 
ChrwUars and people gives n*c to somo of the 
most dtlficuU quis'iona now confronting Cbristian 
workcra. It la arothtr aspect of the conflict of 





yHADHANATH SIKDAR 

Thf OnrvT MvTiir'tiiiiLVN i».i> Di'Coxjbjr of Molvt K\rrn8r 
B\ TOOIJ^HC BVG\L 


A TTLMI*T3 hive been made from tiDie to 
time bj F uropean explorera to conquer 
\ioimt Fvere-t Thia year also a band 
ot Bnti h explorers haae sLarievJ to climb iL 
It 13 a hazardous Tenturt anl many CTpcilitions 
have hitherto sueeuinboJ to it This year-, 
venture has been projected under expert {ruidance 
It IS to be Loped that this time Faercst will at 
last be conquered] 

There is a goo! detl of mi->concei non about 
the Uiscoverv of llount Everest an I leierminaiion 
of lU aJiitudc and soma wroofly give tht cted t 
W Sir George tvere t, Purveyor General of Inlia 
m'lha eighteen thirties who retircil tofnglani 
in December 1^11 It is a matter of pri I that 
It WM left for an Iniian by naoie Ktdhanaih 
^iVdir to bring to Iii-ht for ttie fir>t tme thu 
Mount Lvere t was the highe t peak on eartli 
Mo shoull know the outlines of the I f ot 
such n man 

II 

lialhanaih Sikdar was born iu m a poor 
Brahmia ftmily m ( ilciitla. Ho entered Hinlii 
(.ollege in IS’4 anl studio! there for nine year* 
hile a student t!iere. ho ha 1 to help his 
larents aviih a portion of hi* ‘tipenl whch be 
receiaeil from the college He left the college 
111 Isl’ with a certiacate ot gool conduct nn«l 
profipicney in English language and litcmturc. 

Ikilhaiiath seems to have «wdieil matheinatirs 
himself tor -oine time he received in cmcpon in 
Newtons Pnji/'i/io from Dr Tytler a teacher of 
the Ilin !« CoUejn No sooner had be left the 
college than the charge of niamlenanco of his 
family fell on him Dr Tytler rccoramendeil 
Halbanath to George I-\erc t, Purveyor General 
fora po t m the (.real Trigonometrical fc-urvey of 
India. Iierest appoinlod hini _as__aii a_ sistant 
on a monthly paj of U-s 30. Badhanaih wrote 
m his autobiography (1S13-1&3’1 liut he hid been 
appo nted surveyor and left Calcutta on Oct 1 ^ 
ISs ’ to work on the Serang Ba cLine 

Iladhanalh contmued his studies m higher 
mathematics an I LverO't was so kind ns to help 
him lvere I was imire-scJ with the ranil 
progress lie ha I maile in the ubwt Radha 
• nnllis dep.irtmentil work also gate ninx sati fic- 
tion. Ho prove.! him*elf indi p^-olle for the 
-ervice in a very hort tunc The Hep utmen^ 
ticrcst ihoufeht could ill 'jiare the serricw of s 
man of luulhannths stamp Ra.lhanaih ap[Ie<l 
for the post of deputy collector in !*<>« and 
.>5—11 


souglit Cvere ts recommendation The latter 
while refusing to give this, reqiicsce 1 the autho 
ntios to take such steps immediately as might 
induce Ralhanath to stick to Ins situation 
Fverc t wrote in the letter 

(If the quahScations of I adbaaatb I eanoot 
speak too highly in his mathematical attaiaments 
there are few in India whether i acopean or 
Native that can at all compHe with him sad it 
IS my persuasion that even in Fiirope tho«e 
atUiiiiients loutd rank veiy h gb Of the part 
of the Great \rc just brought lo completion there 
are an intaieore numb r of on erratioos all to be 
brought up Mtbout which the labour and ex 
peose will hare been incurred in vain If the 
operaiion of computing he not gone through 
nbiNt I am in India, iC will be necessary ae on a 
I nor oeexsioi) that the work should he sent to 
the India House, m its raw state and they are 
brought up a It best may bat I think it is 
(oito clear tbai the (.outt of I) roccora will be 
m icb bet(«r aai >fied on all accounts at hjtnng 
the work sent to them in a complete state for 
coonutora eomporabte to liailhanath ca loot be 
buvd in Fngland at a price leas than a guinea 
per diem and if we were to search for penona 
who can underttaod and trace to their origin ibo 
varioos formulae used with an ability equal to 
ibat of Tiadhaaath, the aesreh would only end ii 
the conelasioo that persons *0 qualified would not 
iiodeKake the bu^inc-iS on anv terms that coiit 1 
pcobabls bo ofibred to them * 

( olonci Everest i tire I in December IhW 
He WW3 wcceeded by Colonel knelrew Wdugii 
lolonel U’aiigh was nl»o impressed with the 
work of Rallianail) like ins predeces or 
he too wanted I>adhiiiath to stay in the 
deporteneDL It became apparent when 
Rodhonath appliol for the po t of native 
tnagj tnicy in CilcuUa m l^ii) Vuxious to 
retain hi* services in the department, C olonci 
Waugh tecommeuded him to the higher autho- 
ntics for an intrea>e of pay In the course of 
a letter to them he wrote of Roilhanith as 
follows 

I would most respectfully observe tliat it is 
part of the general policy of (^verament to 
CDCourage the ditTusion of genuine knowledge and 
soand aoentific principles among the people of 
India, and that objeit perhaps could not be better 
attained than by specially rewarding those who 
master the hiimcr branches of learoing and 
attain eminence m science Thi is not a case 
meo^p of relatire merit or school or coUegiate 


• Tht lit doo /btnof tpnl lei lSi4 Qoolcd 
from the Bdl* 
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morning in 18a2 into tho room of Sir Andrew 
Waagh, iho successor of Sir George Lverest and 
exclaimed, Sir, I bare ducoirereJ the highest 
mounlain on the earth 

Soino people surmise from the present name 
of the penk tli it Sir George Everest was the 
discoverer It is nothing short of a myth, 
becau'xi in 1851 or 1832, Sir George Evi-teat 
was enjoying the life of a retired mnn. la 
Englind Then, how the mine ‘Everest’ came 
Appreciative references of Radhanath’s services ^ bo associated with the highest peak on earth ? 
also made in the tepott subnnUed by the The following passage enlightens us on the 


Great Trigonometrical Survey to Parliament 
Aprd 15, 18 j1 


point 


The Indian survey had always adhered to the 
mle o! assigning to every geographic il feature 
us true local or native name that the anrveyors 
were able to discover "P-e Siirvejor General 
Sir Andrew Wftu„h decided to name the great 
enow peat. Mount Everest ’ after his former 
chief, Sir George Everest, the celebrated 
geodesist • 

RadhanatU’s reputation was not confined to 
officiuldom only Nothing about the dis 
cowry of the highest penk on earth was known 
to Uie public at that t me Still Ralhanntb 
n ,, . _ o 1 1 u 1 came to be held in high esteem bj them for his 

Bv this time Radhanath SiUar had ri«en to jg^oteil services m the department Fmm the 

be the head computer of the Servey Department ^on of the chief cemoutor Rilhanaih was 

wrying a -alary of Rs CM lor more than two {^nsferred to that of Superintendent of the 

(iKidfs he Imd Iramseil lhju.an Is o! miles m ^„„menl Ob ereelorv m O.lcutsi in lute 

the Himalayas and acq^uired hrst-liand knowledge i^o jy,6 rrictd of Tivlta noticed the nows 

about them He came pack to C ilcuua between ^ ,0 i«$ue or ! ' " " " * ’ 


A more loyal xealous and energetic body of 
men than ibe sub assistants forming the ivil 
establishment of the isurvey departmeut is nowhere 
to be found and their atUinmciita arc hghly 
crediiable to the state of education m India 
Among them may be mentioned as most conspicu 
ous for ability, Babu Uadbanath Sikdar, a nauve 
of India of Brahminaal extraction whot>e 
mathematical attiuiments arc of highest order t 

ni 


1631 end 18o2i and began the computation of follows 
nb-ervalion- made by aanous explorers of the Service. 

It wae in 18si2 that Rjdhnniiih brought to light 
that Mount Everest was the liighc't peak on 
earth This fact was noted in an article on ‘ Mount 
Etcrc-t The itory of a Long Controver-y” 
publi'hed in Aahirc of Not 10, 1901. 

The account given in this paper tuns 
03 follows 


Not ember 11, ISjJ, 


About 18o2 the Chief compiilor of the office at 
Calcutta iiitormod Bir Andrew Waugh that a 
peak dcsignatid XV had bctii found to be biKhvr 
ihau any other biihcrio measured m (be world 
This peak was discorcred by ihc compulon lo 
have been observed from sis dilierent stationa , 
OD no occaFion had the obsvrrrr suspected ibat 
he was vicvTirig Ihrouth the telescope the bighcat 
point of the earib 

The geologists of eminence liko Major 
Kcnnvlli Mason, who is now profe«3or of 
Geography, Oxford Umtcrsity accepUd this 
version On its ba^is, ho made the -lutement 

J uolcil below m his “peech on “Ilimalajan 
U mnnecs ' delivered at Simla and publislieJ in Tl>e 
EngliKtiiiian of ItovcnilHr 12, 19J8, p 17 

It was daring the coinputatiou* of live nonh 
lasicm ob»crvBtiont that a babu rushed on one 

• Tli» UiiiJm* f’alrjol, Aitd 18. ISCl looted 
from the llilU 

t hfiiort (f Of Opfraliont anj £rjar»/iMre 
rnnurrlfii trilk f*« Tnjry«o*»r<neaf i-Mrerv ol hUa. 
Apnl 15, 1851 p la 


... V L llces, the Superintendent of the 
Government Observatory m Calcutta has retired 
on a supcrannuaiiou pension and we ire glad 
lo perceive from lie Uarkam [Oct 15 and 
Nov 8 ]8 j 21 that the ofiico has been bestowed 
on BhIw UsUbanath Sikdar This native genile 
man, lately llc-d Computer m the emne esiah>h 
ment, lias long been known the first among the 
few uativea whose scientific acquirements emulate 
ihose of Curnpeans His services lo the Great 
Trigononi'lncal Survey were prominently mention 
^ by G-pt Thuitlier and we have 1 tile < oiibk 
Ibat he wdl ahlv fulfil his duties ns head of the 
office, of which ho has long been the soul 
Rilhoiinth SikJir retired from service m 
Mtrriv, 1802 The following extract throws light 
on tlie natiiro of work Riidlianalli was engaged 
in at the timo of retirement 

The Computing office la Cakiittn under the 
supenntci dence of Baboo Ibulhanaih Chief 
Cnraputor was engaged m eonpleimg ihe 
Inplimto raaniiscripl volume of Gimral Report 
of the I’arisiiaih Uurilong and Chenouar 
mendional series, and in furnishing chrotnis for 
the vanou* Topographical and lv<v<nua b irvcy 
rariies requiring thorn In Alarch Iasi Babto 
Itadhanaih reiin-ti on a |Knsinn, aficr iO jeaf»’ 
service, during which he had repeatedly canted the 

• I AfefcA of Ot O'noraj} y and Utoto^y of lie 
Ihmalapa Miuiilatn and r>bcL By Colonel Ck O 
lluiraid B E. F B. B. and U u Jfavdeo a. A. 
roe. U07 p. 2a ^ 
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tpr>rob%i>on o{ lh« iuccf«»ire ^unejon-Geoenl 
nader whom be had Kfrcd* 


Th** forp"oing {■.■i**agv3 hnvc alrei'ly fchown 
that tlndh-tnnih was a melhemiticisn of i)i„b 
ortler lie •ent on a tour to the Hinutl-tjas 
Ji3 I'd Oa th]< omision ibo //tU% a 
scieniiJL ysumal of D*-hru Dun, fuM a 

memoir on his cari*er m iho Surrey IXpart- 
monl. '//if 1/inJon piiln'4 giiro n nummary of 
it in Its of Vpril IS, ISGI Wo hue a 
glimpse of riathanath* mathcinaticul training 
and tichievemcnts from this summary 

In the rslrn evening of a long and oseful life 
t>T4 ihn /A/tf whub has been devolcJ lo (be 
a leanri'ni'nt of mathemadeal tcicnrr the late 
CS'fl C im itor of the Tncnnomcirwal "s ifrer 
and s ipennlcndcnt of the ( iJcntia tiWrralors 
knorn as (he Ij*viaihaa Uaboo has ronrned Iv 
iheae bills iiherc thirty years s„n he siu laMl sitb 
ColoDcl Lrrrcst the works of Lt (*Ucv sn<| \e«inn 
Thc»e nodes ear fonlemporafy |is«ly ol*er»e* 
bArmoniriil with the buit of bis m m] an I h* 
pposeeuted them with tina<usl Jili.tnee his 
eleamcas an! aearacn ensblins him to mssier (he 
pnneiplea of eoometncsl reasooins I veniuslly 
they formed (b« fro'iad work of (hose inersiiza 
tions wbieh led lo the lystcni of compuuiois 
adoplol in ih* TngononietnenI Surrey There 
hs*e min'd boon very few proftsuional mm of 
Ilsdhanaihi stamp in India for (be {rnrrsi idea 
K^fflS to he that so lonr as yoo are prsriieslly 
•criaamled with yoar dulica it is of no eanhl* 
nse 10 know more, flut » wsa not eo who 
U ilhanstb. The /f //« asys men like Coiond 
kreri’Si, lislhanab Mr Arsso wouM not 
sympailiise with dabhlrit in sciroee and woahl 
prvarnhe a course of caleulai end Suxione to 
stodrnts about 10 enicroa the aludy of ksironomy 


There IS no eoirrilyof mechanirsi eompulnrs and 
aome sery rsfi) onrs too in Ibe () T burriy 
but men posantning those solid <}Uahnca>Hjnt wbieb 
mak) a ina'hrnialician in Ibe iroe sense of the 
ttrni ar' either not now acquired or cannot be 
foniid llsdhsnalh has not wri ttn mueb The 
(ciraiinc porlirn of ifae dlinual (f Eurseyini; is 
cDIirrty bis, and it is almost cnonch to ssy, thal. 
by common consent, it bss become ibe elnodanl 
tuthoniyon Us sll iruportaiit subject. lie was 
moat (oTtunale in bis cartr studies, for be then 
CT joytsl ihe ail and adriceof » really scHnlllic man 
and felling the value of the oj pottnniiy be 
fabouref most assidiionify not oofy to /earn every 
tiling that was placid before bim , tint ntore 
especially lo lay (be foundadoii M the faiore silt 
in struct 100 


Ihe Ifarutnl nf Sunojtnj is n standard work 
on Survey, and the fir^t of its Lind ever wntten 
in Inlia. Kn Ihannlh wrote aevcml cbiplcrs of 
the book The conipilirs aiknonledge't iheir 
debt to Hadbanaih in the prcfuca of ju gnL 
(1651) and second (16->2) olitons. 


• Oc/iernl lirpnrt on lie 0/<crnfiO»u rf //• ffmif 
Tngon melnrnl Surrey of InUa, (IStil IbCG.) By 

Coload I T Walker, p 7 


In i«rU III and V the rompilrrs have bent 
largely as^iaird uy Babu !i-idhanata bikdar liiatio 
piisbed bead of the Comi uting Ilepartment of 
the (irvat Tngonomeincal curvey of India a 
genilsman >h<>« iniimale acquiiniance with the 
ngnmaa forms and moils of procedure adopled On 
(he Great Tngonomitncal currev of India, and 
great acitairrrai nt an 1 kDOwlvdgc of sricnlific 
anfjrMa gcni rally rrnder bis aid particularly 
valuable Tlie chapters 15 and 1* up to 21 
inclaire and .li of pact 111 and tbe wlole of part 
Vareratinly Ins own and ii would be d dicutt 
for the compi'cri to ripnwa with aulfieient force, 
tbe ofdigatioiis ihiy thus feef under to bim not 
only fir ihe jonion of ihe work which they diwi re 
that puMirly to leknowhdge bnt for tbe idtiec 
ao cetrerallv sfTorded Oil ul subjocta couoeilcd 
with bis own department 

The (hml olition of the book was publi^hiil 
in Kpienilwr lyT'i The jiorlion containing ilia 
ocLnowlnlgments to Rndhanath wns ontilUsl in 
this olition This oini**ion prosoLeil criiici*nt 
in the public press Lb Colonel ifncDonald, 
IKpuiy b ipennirn Ii nt of the Tngonomilrical 
Sun<y of Indii ivhile commenting on the book 
with* ns follows ID Th' tWnd nf hulta of June 
21. IS7C 


io thu third edition the dircctioo of the 
wiod IS ahoirn by the omission in ibe pnfaco of 
projwf and reapeetfal acLnowlcdgmenl. I’enanee 
must be performed for ihie eowaplly eiQ and 
robbery of the Heail Already thie dieboiinly of 

f urpow bki been four time* noticed ID tbe pibho 
lurittls, er> I It le cetiain that casiifration will b« 
inflioeil on at rcptiler mtcrvele aa it le on babitnal 
etiminals uiiil ibo cauls le removed this oJiiion 
call'd in Bill a proper houest acknowledgment 
mads for lbs prrvmal iptropnation of the tirst 
chaptars in tbe (took —we mcau iboae devoted to 
a drscnpiioa and prictical apphraliou of the 
working of lbs “lUy Trace Pjilcm ’ inrentcd by 
Lvcvesi and practically eiplaincJ by the liiodoo 
gratlrman we bare mentionco 
Colonel II L. Thuilhcr, buncyrir General of 
India «f iho time wne eokly responsible for 
ibis edition Lb Colonel MncDonnfd’s criticism 
was too much for him lie (Thiiillier) urged 
Uic Gorimmenl to lake disciplinary ocUoq 
egainat MicDonald n junior o/ncir of his, On 
groan le of distoyidiy The GoTCrnmcnt took; 
■mmolisto bclion, anil in a lelhrdalsil October 
16, 1876, intmiiiU.-d to him that ^^acDo^ald 
hud been 3U>j>en led from sorsice for three 
months and after iho cgpiiy of line period, would 
bedigraknl to 2n I grale Deputy feupinntondent 
of die Itcvcnuo Survey It was further ailrisol 
(hot he vroull not again bo emplojod at Head 
Qunrtcra until furlhtr orders * 

lA. Colonel ilacDona'd paid the penalty for 
his out spoketiBCbS and lovo of truth The public 
*nl Ilia press inclu hng T’/.s EnjUshma,^ The 

only a few, all suppo rtod liw cans and gracefully 
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Hkiiowlp Ut I iho stivice« ixiidcrcd by hiui to 
i ly uij i. of Jionest} and tnilb 

Uillmath compiled iiuihni fiiblro for the 
0 the founey Dep'xrtmenL Ihe trcaU-'e 
' (3 oo helpful tint i rer/sed edition wiis 
' vlKbed in lb3T imdei tUii &vvper.va\on of 
I V rhuilhei -ind C f Haig 


V 

Be ides otfaiiil voik RudlianiUli SikJar did 
1 inch foi the gou 1 of hia countrymen In his 
lojjy iky'i he J iJ nlen in ibo Jjy^ 

schools iuo\emf'iit After ho o'lme back to 
Ldcutli h joined the movement for the 

pro'll of nil a oilncition 

file (du ition of women was dw«jt> ncu 
kadbaiulh heart Uadhinith edited the ilasiL 
Prt i/a a Bengali monthly (18o4 ISoC) m 
CO opLiation with Pyarichand Milra This paper 


was especi illy meant for the women folk md 
the masses and wiitten ui \ stylo mtelligiblo to 
Uiem Rulhnnatli was conversant with Greek 
and Litiii lie traiishtel histone il themes 
from tlicsa languages and published them m 
hia piper , 

Ihe District Charitable Society of Calcutta 
(Estd, 1830) hail been piOiicling rohef for the 
poor and Uie destitute m its own way it 
shelteicd them m its i-ylum, gave them 
instruction in handicrafts and procured jobs for 
them Radlianalli was a member of iho society, 
and was appointed its sceictary sometimes 
between Januaty uml Tebruarj m Iboi 

llndhaiiith was also a nipporter of the 
widow inarri igo iiioiemtiit He was i ‘‘ignutory 
to the petition »eiit to the Governor Gcnenl in 
Council for iccoiding legal sanction to tlie 
cause 

Ridhanaih died on May 17, 187U 


/the honourable V. J. PATEL IN AMERICA 


lo riiL Lditor op 77iC <fo*Mi Jiciu i 

I aoi sure you will he glsd to have me scad you 
a brief last word regardinir India* great and 
honoured leader Jlr V J 1 atel on the eve of 
hie departure from the country Ilohasbcwin 
America between four and five months, bas travelled 
m neatly ail parts of the lend has been received 
with distinguished honours wherever he has gone and 
has spoken to I suppose hundreds of thoasaods of 
people in our coUeges unircrsitic* and largest cilice 
setiiag forth with extraordinary clearness and 
ifTcctivcDest India s nght to self rule and her deter 
mmatiou to achieve it however much sutTenng it may 
cost. 

Ho has just returned to New NorW from an 
extended tour of speaking on the far away Pacific 
Coast and in prominent cities on lus way going and 
raurning I have this morning received a personal 
Utter from him written in New York undir dato of 
fcbruaiy JGih ra which he gircs (lie folloarat 
interesting information concerning hintscU and bis 
work lie writes 

1 have so far nddresved Sj meetings all over the 
country, and cslallibhcd lontacts with a large numlar 
of important and tiilluiiilial groups and uidividaals 
The other day I had a debate l>rforo a largo and 
rcpcesinlatnc audience at the lorcign Polic) 
\ssociatiou in ludumorc with my predecessor, 
"ir 1 rcdcriek \S hyto (ihc 1 ngli>hiuan who | re^ed 
Mr Pali! as President of Ihe National IjCgislatiro 
Assembly of India) , and a debate la arrang^ for 
mo bv Iho New \ork lonign Policy kssoLialion 
wiib Mr \\e\lgwood llcnn, former llritnh brrrctaiy 
u! bUlo for ludu, to take place on the lllh of Slarcb. 

‘ImmodiaUly alter that takes j lace 1 expect to 
WvB Vmuaa for Dublin, London Cenev*. ^leIla 
Ml Imlian prison I ban, for the Ume Ki p ; . 


finubed luy leork all siDgle-handed, iii this country 
and 1 feel satisfied 

It ought to be noiuteil out that no previous 
iisitor to Vnienca imtu Iiiditi has cicr received 
such high jioluical and ollicial honours as haio been 
extended to Mr Pat«] Rabindranath Tagore 
tbo eioioent port has been accorded honours as great 
from Amencan literary inen and educators and 
bit J C Bose, tbo distinguished scientist, has 
been as hij,hly honoured by our VnintsiUcs and 
scientific associations but ibe public receptions 
olficial welcomes and politual honours extended to 
Mr Patel by mayors of cities Goicrnors of btates 
wd membecB of legislatiic bodies state and national 
have been unequalled 

This mail honoured by liberty Joiera i« ail the 
world, as sotu as he reaches his native land i* 
** V ogam incarcerated Does Vim-nca 
*bat the U ashingtons, Jcircrsoiis Franklins 
AoamOT and I’atncfc Ilcnrys oi India ate mostly in 
llmtish j^sons f The only reason why 'Ir Patel, 
Indias Thomas Jclfergoo, is m tmenea today, is 
jMk in bi3 impn^onment of a year or tno s^a, the 
haroships of jsil life broke down bis health 
and brought him so near to the giaio that the 
bccommi, ahrmed Jest they 
shonld haiQ the disgrace before the world of being 
hdd accountable for his denlh, btt him free for the 
liiwbeing on condition that he leaie India Ho was 

wbw m ViLua unkt the best of surgical and 
Nw^he goes back liomo (?) Is u to rot there 


J T ct.NDEULLND, 



THE JUTE PROBLEM 

b C. 31 \ VH, u < oiQ (Bom.), (1 1 r \ i ic.(LonJ) 


There ure t\to 2«[>cct<of the problem of 
juto T^hicb ire before uh 

(») the problem in rel ition to the 
cultivator 

(lO the problem tn rcUtinn to the trade 

Tlie probkm in relation to Uic cultivators 
t> the problem of op^anizin;; the cultivator* 
or the grovTcrs of the proihice in onlcr to 
enable them to stand ui^iu^t the control of 
the industry aud the trade which is h'ghlv 
ott^anized with huge linancial rotource* 
behind (hem This has heco recognized bv 
the Ro)vl Conrmis-ion on Vgncullire, who 
had verv strongl) advocated the need f r 
bnnging the poorcuUivatOM into an organiza 
tioH, cay, in the fonii of i jHt» (.rower* 
asaocutioci 

It docs uot, therefore, need anr one to 
advocate tin extreme necessity for such an 
organi/alioii, if the poor iIi>orgaturrd iulti 
vaton have to be saved from the clntcln* 
of the powerful orgnni/Ttion* of the trade 
and the industry No doubt th< growth 
of such an orgaiii/.4tioii must develop from 
within the cultivators thciiniclvcs md nnicsi 
and until there i» a fecliog amongst the 
cullivaton ihemvclvcr, it would not be 
possible to make such an orgaiiiz.itioii success 
flit b^ iDcrcl} ttnisting it on (him This 
does not n 0.-111 tint we should not make 
attempt to or(,anuo such an ui^ni/ation, 
nnd at the sainu time cduc ilc them In fact, 
It might take >cjT» to bnog them under a 
dcfioitc organisation It must, however, be 
admitted that owing to the iiiiiguitudc of the 
prol IcQi and the serious implication it bears 
to the jute tndc 111 gcocrol, no such attempt 
to have an organization will prove successful 
unless with the full measure of assislanco 
and support from the Gorcrnmcul 

\\ ithiii the scope of such aii VssociiUon 
would be (t) protecting the interest of (bo 
growers bj—fu) better maikcting orgaiitra« 
tion, (&) financial help for them to liollout 
crop for better prices, (e) control of the 
cultivation of the crop, both in judity vnd 
quantity, through cducvtivc propaganda 
Mere propaganda by Government or other 


ageno would be of no usc. The cultivators 
would not care to join such au institution, 
unless they get real help, hu-vncul and other- 
wise An institution like the jute growers' 
assocution should be able to grant loans 
to the ciiUn ators at the time of sowtug, for 
seed plough and other charges such as 
cfeamiig prociss eti and at the time of 
granting (he In in it should be made a cundi 
tiou that th V must bur shares of the lute 
Grower^ Vf>s iciatiou Ltd, say, of the 
oiimoium value of nipcc* (en which uiai be 
paid liv lortalmcnts by the cultivator Ihiis 
gradually thev should I c hrouglit under this 
orgviiizatioD and once thev have bccu 

brought under diiiii orgiin/atton, self interc't 
will dnvc them to crginizc (hemselvis in 
the later proossis Now if such an 
institution t* evi>ei ted to work successfully, 
(hen la th> initial st'iges it must havi 
coguizance and linancul help frotn the 
Government Vl tlic present stage of the 
fiiiaocc of the Govciument, it would be idle 
to • ipect direct Im inenl 'igsi>tancc from the 
Gnverumeot What the Govcnimuit can 

doiasdv IS to Icvvuccss on jute m irkctid 
and exported by 1 oat, mil and stiamcr 
at their sourer, siv, at the rale of ainns eight 
per maiiml or at least uiiims four per main d 
Having III View tlie permanent benefit 
such an inslilutioii will confer on the poor 
cultivators, it would not be too much to expect 
from the Government to idopt this incaauro 
imiuediately fiio proceeds of tins 
cess should be huidid over to the 
\ssociation Care should be taken tli it this 


„ .,w, ci.v.ik iij 1 ici, u snouiii 

be standing at tho cridit of the jute growers 
III generd as a sort of provident fund 
But at the initnl stages, until the associa- 
tion has been able to altnct good ainouat 
ofcjpitxl, upordoii of It may be lent to the 

'““ko capital expenditure 
which must bear a regular interest, hut for 
actual measures of relief m <s.n<.rr 
or M .„ao 

Cojor;,™ c«uo„,, 
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111 iidcr to witch tlie interest o£ the 
Gov jiiment and the general interest of tlie 
viltiv tors and the public — pitticulariy to 
(0 ihat the cess inonej is not wasted. 
Government maj nominate three to four 
directors out of a number of twelve 

Only actual cultivators will be allowed 
to be members of this Association and no 
member is to h Id shares worth more than 
R« 2 000 In m) opinion the function of 
the pte growers’ iE«ociation should slop 
here after mal ing the produce in an organiz- 
ed form read} lor the marVet Here the 
function of actual trade begin®, though 
sufficient fioancnl power should be behind 
the association to protect the interest of the 
cultivators through the association in case 
any threatening altitude of the trade trying 
to control the nnrhet is found out. In the 
ordinary course, however, it shouli bo left 
to the trade to abide by the fundamental 
economic laws of demand and supply, and 
Ihmby to bnug out the highest economic 
valuo for the produce in the free and com- 
pctuivo marl et This brings us to a regular 
organised imrhcting system of the produce 
SlandiidisaUon of qualitj, mark weight, 
warehousing of produce, and cxcJionffcs ire 
the problems of organized marketing This 
question of organized maTkoling may bo 
conveniently left to 1 body hhc the Centnl 
Jute Comraittce for which tlicro has been 
constant demand from lU sections of the 
public. But neither the jute growers' 
association, nor a bodj hUo the Central Jute 
Comimttce, can do auvtlnng to regulate the 
pnee actually in accordance with the demand 
of the trade The t’roblcni is of creating 
a free lod competitive unrket for the pro- 
duce which will be la the best interest of the 
trade as well as the cuUivitors Now this 
prcblcin of a free and competitive market 
18 fundaiucutally a prablem of providing 
ditfcrcnt groups of biijcrs with adequate 
funds for purchasing the crop If that could 
bo done, the innm problem of the price of juto, 
or for tho matter of Uiat, of anj commodit}, 
would disappear J am not at the tame time 
in faiour of arli/icial conUol of pnee of 
jnic or nnij other romino<hli/ 

Undue control of financial power by my 
group of bujcrs is the most undceirablo 


i®pect of tho problem This problem of 
providing idequnte funds for the different 
groups of biiiers is very closely issociafcd 
with the problem of a proper warehousing 
gy&teia In fact, orgiiuzed wireliQU«ing is a 
necessary part of the credit michuiery of 
the country If this problem of organized 
warehousing cm be solved, then the problem 
of providing tho vinous groups of buyers 
With idequato funds is solved For bmks 
and other finmcnl igencies will then idvince 
igiinet the security of tho receipts of the®e 
organized warehouses at i stipulated mirgin 
to nil sections of traders without much re- 
ference to the fimncnl power of tho 
individual Inilcr? A free competitive market 
with traders assured of financial assistance 
against the holding of their commodity will 
solve the problem of price 

As for Bengal, tho fimnciol assistance 
from banks against warehouse receipts will 
bo easier , for hero the banking power jn the 
districts 18 organized to a high degree — thanks 
to the development of the loan compames, 
whose resources arc nothing less than twelve 
crores of rupees But these loan cooipamas 
are now in their bad days Tlioy have never 
known how to finance the trade, they have 
so long been advancing only against landed 
properties— and have been earning fat 
dividends ^V ith tho shrinkage of the pnee 
of agncnltural produce and, consequently, 
land valne, they are all locked up They 
have been following a dangerous policy of 
advancing on landed properties against short 
dated dcpo«it — which is fundamentally 
opposed to all canons of hanking The 
solution hea in reUc:V«u» ihcm of this tgreat 
burden of frozen capital and making it moio 
liquid T hvs can bo done by immediately 
starting a land morigacc bank wUb issue 
of longterm debentures to take over the 
landed investment of tho loan companies 
Tho released funds can thus bo turned to 
financing of trade The loan compames 
having ooco burnt their fingers have learnt 
a lesson, and 1 hope it would not be at nil 
difficult to direct their energies lowaitls 
investment in trade Once this cm be done 
there mil be no financial problem for ilndiiig 
assistance to tlio trade of this proviucc 



GLEANINGS 


Ueciianicju Past fjr Saip3 Ojtm Pjuumi J 
QuieU; * 

Safe nATigition TTith'^ut hu'iian aid IS caiJ to be 
P333ib'e with A ra"c’iiriicU pilit for ships R^iiabla 
in all Unit of weither the instrun^t fpvta the 
correct poniion of the ship at a gUnc^ KlieriDg 
hauio oarigAtars for other Uaties 

All wood Clocks Carved b; Hand as Hobbj 
Carrm^ alt wood clocks by haail is the bobby 
of a CsliforiuA watchmsker Hare than a years 
work in epsre time is represented by some m ibe 
cloiks into nhich are pWed as many as scTeateen 
different kinds of wood Ooe model in the form of 
a locomotive ttaris qii mecbanicnlly its vbeels 
reroWtiur and wbislle blowing More ibao I COO 
pieces of wnnd were used in this clocl; Qibtr 
models inclule a Dutch wiodmill a steamboat aod 
a cuckoo clock. 



This lostnaeot shows ships positioo o' 



loans , Bight, soother tunwnal clock held by the aiust 
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Uodern Coosias of Dinosaur Ezhiliited la 
' Londou Zoo 

Two of the most interesting inh&biUnts ot the 
Loodoa zoo ere a pair of reptiles believed to be the 
closest living descendants of the duiosanra of pre- 
histonc times Thej are Lnown as tvomoda dragons 
and are found ontr on islands in tbe Java sea. 
Tbeir tails are short out the creatures may measure 
as much as ten feet long and somewhat resemble 
crocodile*. 

— Pu/tiitar Vrrknnn* 



Tvfo dnsons in the London zoo which are heliercd 
to be die rlOM.-»t liTing relatives to Dinoeaurt 


-'INDIAN WOMANHOOD 


Mis3 RLtPiLt Kiiavdwvla ft (rni)unie 
of the Bombay Unirer ity (o t. it. t ) proceoW 
CO Che VaitM Sutea in 1930 on the Levi 
Barbour scholar-bip of the University of 
Michigan and took her \l a degree m sociology 
and Mucation in June 1031 from that Univer 
sitr In lOSl-dJ she was nt the New ^ork 
School of Social Work on tbe Elizabeth Ganible 
fellowships where she bad praetiCM) (Runing in 
diderent social organizations For the 6r t 
quarter, she worked at the States Chanties Ai L 
where she worked amongst illegitiniste. neglecte<l 
and delinquent children For the second 
quarter, she did parent education work through 
tbe States Chontes Aid. The ibinl quarbr was 
devoted mainly to day nursery and nursery 
school work. She is tbe fir«l In Iian woman to 
have bad this practical experience in social work 
ui New York city 

Before returning to Indio, she visiteil social 
and educational institutions in England, 
Germany, Italy, Czechoslovakia and other place*. 

Pnor to her going to the U S *be was an 
active social worker in Uie city of Bombiy aiid 
was one of tbe joint seciehiries of the Stulents 
Brother hood. 

Mka D N Ro\ is the onl^ Indian I'tdy 
III tho Philippine Islan Is. She is studpng m 
tbs University of^ the Philippines. She is the 
wife of Dr D X Roy who is a profesaor of 
this university and a frequent contnbntor (o 
this Renew 
59-12 



Miss Eapila Khandwala 




5If8 D V Roy l^uman Vmnl Kaur Bah ba 

■Ru KuMAn Ambit K-aub Suuda aa inlD<lx Sbo u the da-aghter of Raja Hmwii 
art do by whom anpeara oUewhere m Una Singh and}n a ^ter of Ivunwar Mahamj Singh the 
number la a notable coacnp on of women a rghU Agent to the India Gorcrnment m South Africa. 

^ITINERARY OF THE PERSIAN TOUR 

B\ K N CHAPTERJI 

W ITH tbo departure from Teheran, Teheran i3 a wonderful cit> It is sur* 
the Poet a visit to Persia was pnsuigly modern considering its comparative 
officially oa cr and the endless macccbsibility and the decrepit medieval 
procession of functions also came condition of tlio ncighbouniig countries. At 
to an end This was nil the more fitting, «o the same time it is as jet very much un 
far as tl e Persians were coucerned because developed ladustnally and commercially 
the jenod of nouruing during 'Muliainm Perhaps it is for thoaboo reason that the 
had am\cd with its religious ceremonies In Hying out of the city isnsyctaery incomplete 
Tcl irin wo found that tho only obscnanco in many essential details, 
lay in Uic oflicnl prohibition of music lo public It 19 nowhere near Isfahan in tho matter of 
j aces unug the days of mourning This is isedieial gloncs, such as palaces or mosques 
tlic solo oci^asioii where aor prohibition of of outetaudmg merit, nor is it n centre of 
mubicwas observed bj us cither in Persia learning hho Shiraz But being tho bnun 
or m raq a lor Uie music before centre of the modern movement for advance^ 
mo ques question, it only exists in India. ment, j racUcally every innovation and every 

modern idea is first tned out here and then 
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Teheran The rwcock Throne 


Institute doiug hu lc7cl best under extra 
ordinary handicaps m Uie matter oi s utahlc 
apparatus All the available funds aro 
now beiog devoted to defence and 
communicatious 

Extraordinary measures bavo been taken 
to conservo what wealth there is in the 
country One of the measures is a total 
prohibitiou of tho Tisiting of foreign shnues, 
such as Kcrbcla and Ncjcf by Persian 
nationals to prevent unneccasan expenditure 
by the pilgrims in travel and donations 
Persian shnucs are good enough Cor Persians 
IB the dictum — a id there are uo riots no 
bombastic speeches nor any signs of tho 
country rapidly degenerating ! 

0 saw tho Peacock Tliroao m tho 
Gulistan I alace Lord Ciirzon was perfectly 
right when lie refused to believe that it wa? 
the far famed Tal) I i Tu jus of Delhi. ThiO 
gorgeous tl rone with its gigantic diamonds 
ruble*, emeralds, etc., is certainly not 
either in structure or in appearance. The 
old ll roue of the Safavida is also in the samo 
hall, an cc^ually ornate and txcmcadously bo* 


jewelled alTair But tho marble throne xn 
tho audience hall of tho Gulistan Palaco is 
tho ono that struck tny fancy Tho beautiful 
caiyatids of this platform like throne rcminda 
ono of the thirty two statuettes of 
Vikramaditya's throne 

Tho exhibition galleries of the Gulistan 
Palaco hold pncelesa treasures of Persian 
craftsmanship in metal precious stone, fabric, 
porcelain, enamel etc. Typical examples, 
chosen from these were exhibited m tho 
Persian exhibition in London 

Mo visited the Sipah Salar mosque and 
saw some of its priceless collection of ancient 
manuscripts One illustrated Nizami was 
specially attractive. Fabulous offers have 
been received for this and as a result every 
page has becu stamped with a state seal and 
numbered 

Teheran has started to amuse itself in 
Occidental fashion Caf^s provide prolonged 
evenings with suitable amusements as in 
Pans, Berlin or Loudon The old Isizamiych 
palaco has been converted into ono of the 
most popular caf<?3. The painted ceiling 
aud mo woUa of tho hall on tho llr»t 
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Teh«ran Sipali SaJut 



Teheno T&U>( i Mannar (Tbe Marble Throae) 


floor now provides the atmosphere for the 
latest steps and the latest strains from Earope 
and Araenca. 

Iraq, Persia, Sjna etc. are known in 
European parlance as the “Near East” 
Rambling about in Teheran one feels that 
one is in the “Near West” so far as tbe 
Oriental is concerned. But is there really 
any East or West in most of these outward 
things ? It IS really the diiRrcncc of 


outlook, in matters mondane, of the seven- 
teenth and the twentieth centuries. The 
European courts of the middle ages were 
madly copying the fashions of the Eastern 
courts which then were ahead of the times. 
In the twentieth century the position has 
merely been reversed But listen to the 
of Ihc West a. played in Iheu- 
«^«3, night clubs and similar places, isn’t 
the East in its inoat frivolous mood a<^aiii 
la the asccniLtut * “ 


i 




NOTES 






Dnfain'Mccogniyes InJia's Gronung 
Poft/ical Consciousness and Power 


The MsirfjuU of lT.i-«tihgd, Qo\criior- 
Gcucral of India for uino } 0 Tts from Septem- 
ber 1813, -wrote ui Ids Prnalc doiirml,\n 
dc'^enbing the fort nt Agm : 

"The rna‘siTcnc«B of this buitdmc wtiKb » 
rulber a casllo than a fort excitca oiie'a 
admiration on the flrst nevr The creat bcicht of 
the iralla the aize of the stonen with wbirit it h 
built, and the excellence of the masonri, extort 
one's acbnoiTMeracQl of tniicb scope ni mind m 
both the plan and (he execution.’’ The /Virnte 
Jountal <•/■ Ihf ilarquftt of Hailing*, (I’anmi OtFice 
Edition), p 104 
Ariin, 

‘ Ibe first sensation I felt in passing (brojgb 
Its tall and maairc gateways, was wonder at what 
had become of the race of men by whom such a 
pile bad been raised The magnitude of the plan, 
the sire of Uie stones which compo^ the wells, 
and the style of the finishing, do not belong to 
the class of inhabitants now seen in these tcgiona.’ 
ibid p. 198. 


He noted this degeneracy in “the race of 
men,” not only without deploring the fact, 
but actually considered it lucky for the 
British people that the fact was as it was. 
For, after explaining why the Hindus and 
Musaalmans of the upper provinces still 
possessed a manly spirit, he observes : 


Itritisli uominioiH In India for .nddiiig to the 
rc\ciiiic>t of the I'^ast India Company as iiell 
.13 for his own personal gain, during nhosc 
admini-frafioii the indiislries of Iiidt i wire 
mo-tly mined by iinjiigt taxes and exactions, 
and who s.itictionc‘d “n mar rclatiic becoming 
.1 pirtncr in the niniict.nl house of \S'. Palmer 
ami Co. at Iljdcrnbad, whoso usurious 
dealings \Mth tho Xizam were of a naturo to 
call forth tlic denunciation of the Court of 


‘S' oi vop ^ourt or 

Dircclore, as being utterly regardless of 
tlio limits of decorum.” Vet it was this 


‘ This IS what has occasioned the manly sptnt 


by roe , .. . 

provinces It 18, lucMy for «i a spirit nnsMlmn^ 
by scope of roind , so that for an enterprise of 


magnitude in any Ime, these people require onr 
guidance” [Italics ours Ed, jlx R \ Ibid, p 199. 


‘Luchh/f because their manly spirit being 
'unsustained by scope of mind’ enabled the 
East India Company to conquer and keep 
them in subjection. The expression of such 
a sentiment was in keeping with the character 
of tho Governor-General, who extended the 


—w uvwMiuiK. its 11 was lilts 

same ^lanjuts of Ilastings^-not a doctrinniro 
advocate of “world freedom” and “world 
democracy”— who wrote tho following in 
bU TViiflfr Journal on May 17, 1818 i 

^ k .if° "i"^ pnnciplca of policy, wish to rWm- 
domination which she has gradually 
f ""‘’“'"‘‘onahy assumed oier this country and 
from which she cannot at present recede in .sit 

delightful rcflochon that she had usSl 
•ojercKiilr to»,nl. enlighlcnmi- htr tlSreiram 

lh.1 raraTOtml mtmoS ,n “tS 

U.» Sni . .„M totS”'’/w',”p”S.3’S 

expression of the 
opmiou that at some future time subse- 
become politically 
imJependenl mU, tho tvill.ng aeqoieseence of 
England, and that there would then he only a 
conimcrcal oonneetion between the two 

countncs-acoonection.niorcover, which would 

As far as we are aware, no other Governor- 
G^cral, or V.eeroj and Governor-General, 
hjs expressed a ..„.Har opinion during the 
hete elapsed since 1818“ 
The Marquis of Hastings found it easy to 
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•wnte what ho diJ m 1318 with regard to 
tlie political future of ludia, bccauae lodia 
as a whole had uot then beco no politically 
conscious and because the glamour of an 
Indian Empire, witii all the prosperity, power 
and prcatigo which it directly implied, had 
not then cast its spell on the writer With llic 
gradual extension of the Bntisli Empire in 
India and with the increasing wealth and 
power of Britain, directly and indirectly due 
to it, Bntish atatcaincn became increasingly 
impressed with the indispcnsability of tho 
poa3e3''ion of India for the maintenance of 
Britain’s position aa a world power This 
13 perhaps one of the reasons why no ruler 
of India after the Marquis of Hastings lias 
dwelt even on the possibility of India’s political 
independence But in the meantime India has 
gone on growing more and more politically 
woscious. Bntish monarclis and statesmen 
haNO responded to tins growth of political 
consciousness mainly by "declarations of 
intention” (iiol pledges or promises, according 
to Mr Ramsay MacDonald ')• receding tlie 
boon* to be granted to India and by actual 
gitU of minute dos"s of power lu relation to 
non-essential matter*, thinUeg that dial 
would be sufBcicut to satisfy politically 
minded Indiana in general Perhaps the 
so-called Bound Table Conference wa* 
designed as part of tho same process of verbal 
response to the growing political conscious- 
ness of India 

At Cret, no ouo belonging to the Congress, 
the biggest and most powerful political 
organization m India, was invited to take 
part 111 that Conference Subsequently, a 
place was found at the Conference table for 
a few Congrcsswalas — mainly for Mabalma 
Gandhi The other political parties and 
80 -called parties or sections were given such 
excessive "representation” at tho Conference 
that it was thought that Mahatma Gandhi’s 
voice would bo drowned by the hubbub 
riiingi did not, however, happen according 
to the schedule But we need not dwell 
furtlier on that aspect of tho roattir 

At some stage of tho Conference— it 

• ilJe the I -waiee frem tbu s| cc<b of lb« I rituh 
rnme mia stcr Jlr llamsvj MicDonsI I in Um House 
of CoBiiiooi ou the 3rd UrttmUr ISUJ npodneed 
in Vcxlern lUrteie forlltUruiry |«p> Zfl 

eo-ia 


cannot bo stated exactly when — it appears 
ta have been discovered tint, though far 
greater importance had been given to tho 
Moderates, the Mussalman commiiiialists and 
other scctioiialists llian their public spirit, 
iiiQucnco and ability could justisfy, yet even 
they would not, for tlie most part, bo latiflcd 
with mcic honours and personal and party 
gains , — many of them app'’arcd to want some 
measure of real self rule tu addition- Tho 
democrattc and nationalistic leaven had 
fouud its way even into the communal and 
sectional enclosures. Even they had become 
politically conscious, and, what w is more, 
large sections of Indians had acquired some 
political power of the non ofUcial kind — 
|>owcr not given by the Government This 
did not accord with the plans of the impcri i 
lists. Wliat was to be done ” 

\t this juncture tho brilliant idea of a 
federation of British India with the Indian 
States appears to have crossed the brain of 
some impiriahslie genius It does not matter 
who— Brilisliirs nr Indian Princes*— broached 
the idea. If some Indian Princes did it, it was 
most probably done at the suggestion of soiuo 
Bntub politician or pohtioians who persuaded 
the princes to believe that for Uicm Federa- 
tion would mean gains all along the lino 
without any appreciable pains or parting 
with power on their part, though later 
some Pnoccs seem to have discovered that 
1 cdcntion must involve parting with some 
of their powers, however unsubstantial 

Great Britain baa thus recognized tlie 
growth of India's political consciousness 
and power, and responded to it by proposing 
to give her a Federal constitution with 
autocratic Viceroys and Governors General 
and Governors, with plenty of "safe guards, 
with more vanrpitcd and divcrsiHed consti- 
tuencies than any other country possesses or 
has yet possessed, and with futilucd federal 
and Provincial Lcgislvturos 

So long as British statesmen thought 
that it was only soino sections of Indians 
who had become politically conscious and 
indulged in mere wordy petitions and protista 
nnd cnticism, they also thought that wordy 
sops and remedies for tho most part would 
be sufficient to pacify them But when it 
a, .colored Ui«l Iho polil.coll, m.ndd 
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sections proiuisoil to become intion-\vidc> had 
become politically inlliiential with the masses 
and capable of sacrifice, and had moreover 
taken to direct action of a noii*\tolcnt or 
violent kind, it was thought necessary by 
the imperialist British die liard*, not to pla^ 
with the adolescent nationalism of India any 
longer, but to crush it bj the combined, power 
of the autocratic Princes, the autocratic Gover- 
nor General and Governors and, to some 
extent, the cominiinalists and feoctionahsts 
Assuming that nationalism can at any stage 
bo put an end to, otherwise than by a moro 
effective and higher variety of the self-ruling 
principle, one can only ohservo that tune 
will show whether the nationalism of India at 
the stage at which it has arrived can be 
crushed 


'’Common Inferesfs" of India and 
Great Britain 

The first paragraph of the White Paper 
runs as follows ' 

In December 1931 both Houses of Periiement 
adopted a motion oxprcesmg approral of iKa 
I ndfan whey of llii Wajeefy e '^o/wnmoU „ 
announoM to the Indian Round Tabfo Conf<>rpn/>A 
and set out in Command Paper 397> 

Slated in the broadest terms inrolred the mos^! 
cution of further inquiries and discustions'^^th 
the object of finding a suitable fot 

conversion of the present sjstem of Gorenimf^t 
in India into a responsibly governed Federation 
of SiaU. aod Prpmm on the uodOTl».d,„; 
that the responsible Government so cstahlishMl 
most during a period of transition be onalifial h. 
limitations in certain directions These limitahnn. 
oo™o»l!- d„o„brf by Ih, comSio” s; 
safe-guards hare been framed the common 
mteresU of India and the Uni-ed Kingdom 

The honesty of those who drafted Ibis 
paragraph is commendable in so far as they 
admit that the safe-guards have been framed 
not in the interests of India alone, but m 
those of Great Britain also TheqaesUon 
however, arises In whose interests primarily 
have the safe guards been framed ? A neutral 
reader of the White Paper would say 
that the whole constitution described 
therein, including the safe-guards, has 
been framed primarily m the interests 
of Great Bntain and secondarily, if at all 
in the interests of India, or, in other word^ 
certainly far more in the interests of Great 
Britain than in those of India, if at all 


Is tiicro an^ self ruling country whoso 
constitution has been framed profes 3 cdl> m 
tlio common iiitcrcits of itself ind another 
countiy I 

**I2esponsibla ’ to Whom 7 

It IS said, India is going to get rcsponsiblo 
government But rt-poiisible to whom? 
.Not certainly to the people of India throu.-h 
their rcprcsciiLativcs It would bo responsi- 
blo to Ills Majesty's Government in Great 
Britain, that is, ultunatel) to the Uniish 
parliament nnd people A queer form of 
responsible sdf-twXa indeed I 


“A Period of Transition" 

India’s responsible government must be 
qualified by safo-gu-rds during a period of 
transition The length of this period Ins no 
where been definitely stated or even vaguolv 
indicated Nor Ins it been anywhoro stated 
or indicated what the people of India must 
do or refrain from doing or bow they aro 
to qualify themselves to cut short and brine 
to an end this period of transition Obvious- 
ly Us length IS entirely unconnected with 
the wishes, demauda, aspirations, achievements 
etc, of the people of India The British 
people or their rulers would be able to 
prolong It indefinitely according to the 
dictates of their whims or self-interest. A 
queer form of responsible 5e//*-rulc indeed » 

Of coiirab, .£ tho peopb „£ 
ever flo tb takb tl.b b.t literally bctiveen 
Ihcu- too h, that would b. aoothor maltor 
But that would uot bo legal or coustilu- 


Federatwn Good m Theory 

aEa,l."tfto“3orarsysS 

CuTile ft ‘‘ t'e SidTriS 

kind of federation proposed m the White 
r""; a State, and th, 

BrtUsh ruled Proviuoe, would be good for 

S3 and prosperit, „( lodia a, a 
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>’5liolo, Uie two should become one self-roUog 
political eiitit) For the racial, linguistic and 
religious groups which inhabit the Bntish- 
Tuled Province^, inhabit the Indian States also 
The} have the same kinds of customs, 
culture and civilization It is natural, 
therefore, that they should form one whole 
And unless there is union of the two parts 
India can never bo strong enough to take her 
place among the nations of the world, 
contnbutiog her full quota to hnuan 
enlightenment and progress. 

The kind of federation proposed cannot, 
however, conduce to the consummation 
desired 

For the harmoniou", beneficial and 
progressive working of a federal system, 
it IS necessary that the administrative and 
other methods adopted in the different parts 
should be substantially aitnilar Different 
parts should not pull in different directions 
But in the federation proposed for lodu that 
must be the case For the proposed Federal 
Legislature is to consist of "elcfted re> 
presentatives of British India and of 
representatives of Indian States appointed 
by their Balers" Hence the representatives 
of Bntuh India are to be the elected 
representatives of the people of the Provinces, 
whereas the ao-callcd representatives of the 
Indian States are to be the nominees of their 
Ruler®, who are, generally speaking, autocrats 
How can the nominees of autocrats and the 
elected representatives of the people pull 
together ? ^loreover, the Itulera who arc to 
nominate the so-called representatives of the 
States are not really masters of themselves 
They are the vassals of the British Crown 
who have been disciplined to be subservient 
to the wishes of the Viceroy or of the 
Re'^idents and Political Agents 

It would not be inappropriate to quote 
in this coDocction a pa>sage from a speech 
delivered bv Mr Bamananda Cbatierjee at 
Vizagapatam on the 2lEt I ebruary last, as 
partly reported in The Hindu and reproduced 
in The Sertant of India Refemog to 
Mr Chatterjeo’s speeth, 7/i« Sertant of India 
writes 


In tlni coanectioa be bad the followiog Iboo^bt 
ful remarks to make 

n most o{ the States vrere gOTemed as at 
present accordtcf; to the will of the raters and if. 


as was bopcil for the provinces bad a somewbaC 
deoiocratic cousUtution with elected le^islatiircs, 
then federated India would preseat the slrango 
spectacle of an osscmbtaee of parts dissimilar and 
opposite in structure, last was not the ca»e with 
anj other federation at the present day A 
notable feature of some of the important existing 
federal constitutions was a declaration laying down 
in general terms the form of government to be 
adopted by the btates forming part of the Fudera 
lUM For example, the constitution of the United 
States of America contained a f roviaion guarantee- 
ing to every State of the Union a republican form 
of govKsment. bimtlarly according to the terms of 
the bwiss bedcral Oonsiitutioo Ibo cantons are re.- 
guired to dcioeod from the IideraUd State its 
guarantee of their constitution This guarantee 
must be given provided among other things, they 
ensure the exercise of political rights according to 
republican forma representative or democratic 
Lskowbc, the new German constitution provides 
(hat each state constituting the republic must 
have a republican constitution In a F^erat^l 
India (he provinces are to have a more or less 
advanced form of representative govemmenl. 
&uch should also be the form of 

S vetnmeni in the States. Simdanty of 
rms of goTcmment in the States and the 
provinces was npt demanded for the sake of artistic 
symmetry The btales people should have free 
r^tesenuiive insuiuuons id tbeir own interests 
It was uemsary in the mtereta of the provinces 
also that the States people should have cituens 
nghts. 

Now fbat fie “Propo*aJe for lodisa 
CoosUtutiooal Reform" arc dcSuitely koowa 
from tbe hite Paper, though it may still bo 
said that ‘ iQ a Federated India the Provinces 
arc to bave a tuoro or less advanced form 
of roprcscDtative government/' it must be 
added, ID order to obviate any possible wrong 
impression which Mr Chatterjeo's words 
might produce, that what v\e are going to get 
would be «;» substance far from democratic 
and representative government, as wo shall 
see later 


The Indian Sfafes and 
the Federation 

It IS a most deplorable fact, for which 
both the British Government and the rulers 
of the IcduiQ States must continue to be 
adversely criticized, that at all the three so- 
called Bound Table Conferences and at every 
step leading directly or indirectly to the 
federal idea, the existence of the 81 million 
inhabitaots of the Indian States has been 
almost entirely ignored The population of 
the Indian States in the aggregate is not 
®pg^ig>bie It (81,237,564) exceeds by far 
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the population of c\ cry countrj in the world 
except onl} China md tlie United States of 
America Tliinlv of a consUtulion bemg 
framed, iffccUngtlic \ital intercsta of such a 
vast population, in the third decade of the 
20tli centurj by an enlightened Government 
without consulting them or taking into con- 
sideration their widely publi«hcd news and 
wishes ! 

In the "W Into Paper it la stated that Iho 
representatives of the Indian Sstatca in the 
Federal Legislature will be appointed by the 
Rulers of those States, the method of select- 
ing or choosing the men to bo appointed 
being left to the discretion of these Princes 
Lord Sankey’s third draft report to the 
Federal Structure sub Committee contains 
the information that the Committee have 
noted the assuranco of certain mdividua) 
members of the States’ delegation to the 
R T C that in States possessing rcprcsciita 
tive institutiono, ‘arrangements will be made 
wbichwill giao these bodies a voice in the 
Ruler’s selection’ AVe are told further 
Ihcreio that the Committee as a whole are 



That being the ease, it would best promote 
the interests of the States joining the Federa 
tion, if their Rulers allowed ^cir subjects 
to elect the representatives to bo sent to 
the Federal Legislature, as by the adoption 
of this method the people of the States would 
be made co workers of the Fnnccs for 
the good of the States If, on iho other 
hand, the people are not made sucb co- 
W( rkers, the interests of the States cannot 
be promoted to as great an extent For, 
whatever the power and wisdom of n bene- 
volent autocrat tlicy must be limited, ns the 
power and wisdom of e\ cn the greatest of 
men are limited It would also be evident 
that iQ no countiy and State can a succession 
of benei olent, powerful and wise autocrats 
be ensured And even if it could be assured, 
it 18 a great delect of autocracies, even of a 
benevolent type, that m a benevolent auto 
cracy the autocrat himself is practically the 
only patriot and that, therefore, the power 
to do public good possessed by all the other 
possible patnots m the State or the country 
teinaina undeveloped and unutilized This is 


a great loss to the country and the world 
Oh the other hand, in a State having some 
kind of government b) which the people arc 
undo co-workers with the rulers, there is i 
possibility of c\ cry adult becoming a worker 
for tho public good Wo have argued on llio 
nssuiuptiou that there arc or can bo bene- 
volent, powerful and wise autocrats Rut 
unhappily this is seldom the ease Ir- 
responsible power gcncrvtly leads to abuse 
of power and oppression and waste 

Whether the States’ people luvo any 
power or not, tho States aro likely to sutler 
from Ollier disadvantages under the proposed 
constitution The States will be under a 
two-fold or three-fold government. lu tlie 
first place, tho States joining tlie Federation 
will be required to transfer to tho hcdcration 
some powers and junsdiction It is not 
dear from the White Poper whether each 
and all of the States joining tho I cderation 
will have to transfer to it the same 
powers and jurisdiction, or whether 
individual States will bo allowed to transfer 
more or less powers and junsdictiou accord- 
ing to tho vnshes and convenicnco of thoir 
Rulers. W halevcr may bo tho powers and 
jurisdiction transferred, theso bo tho 

sphere of operation of tho Federal Constitution 
and Laws Outside this sphere, the Govern- 
meuts of tho States will fuuction There 
is bound to be a dilTcrcnco in the spuit and 
methods of the States' administration proper 
in one set of affairs and Federal administra 
tton in anoUicr set of affairs The power 
and luiluenco exercised by the Residents 
and Political Agents — a well known factor 
ID States’ administration — will introduce 
a fresh complication Over and above 
all this, paragraph 3 of tho "proposals” in the 
White Paper, printed below, should be borne 
in mmd as an additional factoi 

Elwcpt to the extent to which the Euler of a 
Btata has trantferred powers and junsd clion 
nbether bj Lis Inalrument of Accession or other 
vise— and in the css* of a State wluch Kas not 
acceded to the Federal on in ail respects— the 
relation of the State wUl be with the Crown 
represented by the Viceroy, and not with the 
Crown represented by the Goreruor-General as 
execBtiee head of the Federal GorernmenL 
Aocordmgly all po rers of the Crown ui relation 
to the DtaloB which are at present exercjs^ by 
the Governor General in Count I other than those 
which fall within the Feder^ sphere will after 
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Federation be exercised hj the \ iceroy a» the 
Crown ■ repcescntatire 

Indian States and the British Crown 
The sigoiBcance o£ the last sentence 
quoted above should be fully understood 
The change introduced thereby would be 
farreachtng m its effects. Perhaps under 
the present constitution the Indian members 
of the Governor-General s executive council 
can shape or influence the policy of the 
Government of India only to a slight extent, 
if at all— particularly m so far as it bears on 
the relations of the Government with the 
Indian States. But however small this shaping 
power or influence at present, it would have 
increased with the gradual Indianization or 
NaUonalization of the Government of India 
intlie future, if any This possibility will 
be altogether prevented by the powers of the 
Crown in relation to the States, at present 
exercised by the Oovemor-Gcneral «>» Council, 
being transferred to the Viceroy as the 
British crown’s representative. This means 
that, whatever happens in that porUoo of 
India which is known as BnUsh India, 
Great Britain wants to bo and 

remain more powerful than even now 
in the Indian States That means, again, 
that Great Britain is determined as far as 
It lies in her power, to prevent simultaneity 
and similarity in the political evolution of 
all parts of India, thns preventing the rtai 
fedc^ unification and solidarity of India 

Separation or Inclusion of Burma 

It is stated in a footnote m the White 


Composition of ihe Federal 
Legislature 

In the course of one of bis speeches in 
the House of Commons Sir Samuel Hoaro 
said — 


Indeed I go so far as to say that I believe 
that a Govemmeat set np under such conditions 
as I mentioned m ght very well be a strong 
Govemmeat than we have got in Indu at the 


present time 

By the composition of the Federal Legis- 
lature and the dictatonal powers given to the 
Governor General and the Governors, as 
described in the Whito Paper, the Govern 
ment of India has indeed been made far 


more powerful tban now and the Federal 
Legulatare proportionately more powerless 
than the Central Legislature eiisUng at 


present. 


'The Federal Legiilature will be bicameral the 
two Chambers possessing identi^ pow^ except 
that i^kmey Bits and Votes of Supply will b« 
iniliat^ la the Lower Chamber and that tba 
ranga of the fuact oni of tba Upper Chamber u 
relauos to supply will be leas extensire than 
(how of the lower Chamber 


The Upper Chamber or Council of State 
will consist of a maximum of 260 seats, of 
whom 100 will bo appointed by the Eulers 
of the States members of the Federation 
The Governor-General will nominate 10 
members Europeans, Indian Christians 
and Anglo-Indians will elect 7, 2 and I 
members respectively — 10 in all Coorg, 
Ajmer, Delhi and Baluchistan — the last 
perhaps by nomination, will have one member 
each — four in alL 136 seats will be filled 
by election by means of the single transferable 
vote by the members of the Provmcial 
Legislatures. 


“It h»4 Dot been possible to include in the 
propossli »ny relating to Burm^ as Burma^ 
vet. made no choice between the allemalives ol 
seoaratoa from India, with a TOnsltoUon as 
in Command Taper 4(^.K or iMinstra 
as a Covernor’e Province in the FedOTtwo of 


“It is the inleDtion of Uis Majesty s Government 
that ^lushms should be able to sccore one-ihird 
of British Indian scats in the Upper llouse and 
if It IS coDudered (hat the auopuoo of proper 
tional representation in the manner proposed makes 
insQjScient provisjon for this end tney are of 
opinion that modification of the proposaU should 
be made to meet the object m new 


Perh-ips the “>aUonal’ Goveroment of 
Great Britain thinks that it is framing a 
consUtution for India which is as unaltorable 
as the Laws of ^alure, and, accordingly, 
wants Burma to make an equally un^terable 
choice! Alas for the futility of human 
ambitions 1 


It IS not known what proportion of the 
members of the Upper House will come 
from the Scheduled Castes. Being 
apparently an officially favoured class, 
so far at least as the Legislature 
13 concerned, these members are likely to 
be pro-Exccutive, like the members of the 
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IRshra coramunitj, „hioli ,lao cnmjs 

official favour Tor, though British India 

if of ‘l ‘0 total popuIaUon 

of 25G,6_7,13b, they are oiilj 60,478,669— 
that IS, slightly more than one fourth and 
and much less than one third, they are to 
haie ene third of the British Indian ieats 
In a House of 260 members, the 
oliieial group will practieally consist of the 100 
members appointed by the Rulers of tlie 
Indian States, who are the disciplined and 
subservient yssals of the BritiSi Crown 
as represented by the Viceroy and Governor 
General, the 10 memhera nominated by the 

letedbvr"™' “i f'"’ ■"““‘■Ota 

elected by Europeans, Indian Cliiistians and 
Anglo lnd.ans-.„ all 120 It may bo taken 
as practically certain that ont of the M 
Musta members at least 20 or 25 will be 
pro Executive and at least some Scheduled 
Caste members will be of the same ty|m 
Hence, Goyernment will alwajs be abicfa 
the uSV*" “““ >“lf »f 

&S;iif“.:rd^Tetr,rs 

to count upon suniJar support 

tlierfde“r',l”l°''“m''^" ““Pas'tion of 
Till, *''» Lower Chamber 

i LsS,^ ’ 1 ?“'*™'' '“'I'd the House 
375 memb L consist of a maximum of 
bv tlTn.^l ’ “f 125 will be appointed 
Pederatm '"tu* members of the 

be reores , "““'"“E “embers will 

will Kl fa''"* ”* “"tish India They 
rndmte,! , communities 

8 Antrim T ri 82 Indian CJinstiao, 

fecetn n rr’^ European, 8 Women' 
iT of 9 , Commerce and Industry (special) 

1 , of whom 6 avill most pr^ably bo 

Europeans Land holders (special), 7 labour 
(special), 10, General (Hindus and others). 

For reasons stated aboye in eonneelion 
with the eompo.itien of the Upper Chamber, 
the lederal rieeutlve yrould bo able to 
CO, nit upon the .„p,,„rt of 120 membm 

Tilrfo l' d °f ‘‘■e Sf-ttes, * 

i t Europeans, probably at 

of the Depressed Classes, probably at least 
3 landholders, probably at least 4 Indmn 


Christians, etc prob iblc total 199 rins is 
more than lnl£ the total number of members 
E\en if the Executive can get 188 suppo^tcr^,. 
nationalists mil generally fiud thembclvca 
powerless 

Thus in both the Houses of the 1 cderal 
Leplaturc the Executive will be very etroue 
and the nation ilist ojiposition very weak 

^pporfwnmenf of Seats m the Federal 
Legtslafure between the Provinces 
and the States 

In the White Paper the separation of 
Uiirma from Federated India has been 
practically taken for granted 

Including Burma the total area of the 
British Provinces is 10,94,300 square miles 
and thatof the States 7,11,032 square miles 
ExciudiDg Burma the respective areas are 
British Provinces, 8,00,693 square niUcs , 
and the States, 7,11,032 square miles So, 
the separation of Burma makes tlio claim of 
some Princes on behalf of tbo States to half 
the seats in the ledcril Legislature appear 
more plausible, seeing that there is not very 
great difference between the total areas of 
the Provinces and the States Whether this 
plausibility was one of the things indirectly 
aimed at by the separation of Burma is more 
than we can say But we shall show that it is 
a mere plausibility “ 

The 1 cderal Legislature yvould be bicame- 
ral and Its Upper and Lower Chambers are to 
consistof 260 and 375 members respectively. 

Ch^mZ” M ma“e™ai? Crnteumncrof 

»u„Sr “ambers „rsome 

y « A 12 I 'JS 015 

yjf z if 

»dXu''SsS““en;L°'X®u"‘“”“ 

Chamber (Senate) in U S \ ^ 
senators from caJh of Us .Tqf! 
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Chamber coasuU of elected memben. Thetr 
number in all the four countnci u ycry much 
larger than the number proposed for Induj 
though tho population of India u much 
greater tiun tiicirs It i« not, of course, to 
be forgotten, Uut India u a omparatuclj 
poor and illiterate county , but that u uo 
reason whjr there should be inadojuate 
representation of the masses On the con* 
trai^', unless some means be devised for 
giving them political power, they cannot make 
economic and educational progress at rapidly 
as IS desirable 

Under the Representation of the People 
Act of 1928, in Untain there is one member 
of tho House of CommoQs for cverv 70,000 
of the population. In the United States of 
Amenm there u one member in the House 
of RcprLScnUtircs for every 210.11 » in 
habitants In the German Reichstag there 
u one representative for everr >5,000 
soters In Japan the proportion in the 
House of Reprcscntatiecs h 1 member to 
cTcr> 133,309 of the population In lodia 
one member of the I»wcr Chamber «iU 
represent a very much larger number of 
persons than elsewhere , licuce the re* 
presentation mil be very inadeqciato here 

The allotment of scats is over generous to 
the States and unjust to tho provinces. 

It IS true that out of the area of 1,571,(>25 
»i|uani miles of India, Uic States occupy 
711,032 s<|uarc miles. But reprceenlation is 
given, not to clods of clay and stretches of 
sod, heaps of sand and dust, blades of gross, 
and trunks and branches of trees, nor to ivild 
and domesticated aotinals, but to human 
bcingg Hence dilft rent areas in India 
should, gcncraity speaking, have representa' 
lives ID tho Legislature in proportion to tlic 
number of their human inhabitants Vnd this 
reasonable principle has been actually and 
generally followed m alloting scats to tho 
Bnlish ruled Provinces Tor example, take 
the areas and populations of Ajmer Merwara, 
Assam, British Baluchistan, Delhi and 
N-W F Province, and the number of 
ucinbcrs allotted to them in the l,owcr 
Chamber 


Vjmer Merwtrs 
Assam 


in Si m 
27U 
63.015 


lojulation bests 

600232 I 

8G222j1 10 


rroTiace Arcs in m. Population bcala 


nalochiUsn 
I) mi 

\ w 4 r 


61223 P.L/H I 

(..ijJlO 2 

latlJ SVjOO 5 


If allotment of scats had bcdi made accor- 
ding to ari a, British Baluchistan should have 
had at Jcjjt as many seals as X-iSMn But 
evidently m alloting seals population has 
been the guiding priiiviple, and, as leas than 
one seat could not bo given to nuy province, 
one scat each has bccu given to provinces 
with very small ponulation 

Nunicricul strengdi being the reasonable 
guiding pnncsple, wo shall consider how mati) 
scats tiio States would be entitled to on that 
basis. 

India contains a population of 
333/121, 2oS, of which tho States contain 
8l,237,'i6l, or 24 per cent of tho whole. Let 
the States have 25 per cent of the scats. 
Then in the Upper Chamber thej would have 
0'> scats out of 200, and m tho Lower 9 ( BcaU 
outofJ7i» Instead, they have bccnallottid 
100 aoJ 12o scats m them respectively, 
leaving «|uilo an luadequalo number for the 
Bntisli ruled provinces, riicro u no valid 
reason why there should be discriininatiou 
lu favour of the States and against tho 
Provinces As a whole, the former 
are not more advanced in public spirit, 
cducaUoo, culture, business cntcqiriao 
aod tho arts of civilired life than 
the latter Jfor are they more used to and 
greater adepts lu the ways of democratic 
govcmrocrit. Even if they were superior 
to BnUsh ruled Provinces in all these rc«pcct3, 
such ducrimiuation in their favour as has 
been recommended would not be justifiable 
rite Princes ore undoubtedly important 
persons in their own way But so are tho 
|icople in theirs, lienee, though tho Princes 
may bwo abundsneo of honoiir/v they ought 
not to hav o more politic il power than tho 
people 


Apporflonmenf of Seafs in the Federal 
Legislature Among the Prouinces 

rbalinUsh Indun Provinces wdf have 
the following number of scats in the two 
Houses of the Federal Legislature. 
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/Voriucc 

Fopulalion m 
millione 

beats in 

V H 

beats in 
L. H 

^ladras 

450 

18 

37 

Bombay 

lao 

18 

JO 

BcDRal 

5ai 

18 

J7 

U 1* 

184 

18 

17 

Pauiab 

23.6 

18 

to 

Bihar 

J24 

IS 

JO 

C V <S. Bcrat 15 5 

8 

15 

\s«am 

ac 

5 

10 

\ w r 

r 2 4 

S 

5 

bind 

39 

5 


Orissa 

G.7 

5 

5 

Delhi 

ao 

1 


^jmer 

06 

1 

1 

Coorg 

02 

I 

1 

) 

Baluchistan 0 5 

1 


Iq aasigniog scats to the diffcrcut 
Provinces no principle has been consistently 
followed Some provinces with compiralively 
small populations have been favoured nt the 
expense of some other provinces with larger 
populations Lot na confine our attention 
to the bigger provinces As any favour shown 
to some provinces la likely to excite jealousy 
or envy against them and place them in nu 
invidioua position, thua alFecting the solid* 
only of the nation as i whole, the "favoured' 
provinces themselves ought to be tlie first 
to protest against any such "favoured pro- 
vince” treatment 

Beogil, Bihar, Madras and tho United 
Provinces have been given lc«s than the quota 
they arc entitled to on the population basis, 
and Bombay and the Panjab more than their 
due quota Lord Sankey's third draft report 
sought to justify this discrimination m 
favour of Bombay and the Panjab on the 
ground that if the population ratio were 
followed as the sole guiding principle. 

It would immediately reduce the Uombav 
Presidency a protince of ^rcat butoncai and 
coramerciaf importance which haa ibr many years 
enio^ed approximately equal representation id the 
Ctmtral Lej^alaturc wub the other two presidencies 
and the United Provinces to less tb^ half the 
representation these latter will secure. 

some adjustment will be retjniied in 
tcco^nihon of the commercial imporlance of the 
Bombay Presidency aud of the mncral importance 
in the body politic of the Paujao which it will be 
generally conceded la not strictly commensarate 
»tth Its population as compared with that of other 
proiinres. 

Let it bo taken for granted that of all 
tho piovinccs Bombay alone has historical 
and comtuercial importance and the Panjab 
alone has general importance lu all countnes 
which have representative government, some 


regions may be conmicrcullj more important 
than other regions, and some mny have made 
butoiy more tlnn others But is it tlic 
gcncr^ly accepted principle that historj- 
making and commercial importance should 
entitle such regiona to wciglitage m rcpreBcnhi- 
hon t Wc aro not aw ire that it is If it 
were, living historj-mikcrs should have been 
promised the right to cast at least i hundred 
times as man^ votes is ordinary electors 
A^in, i( 1 province of commercial importance, 
t e, one which contains man> big merchants, 
IS to get excessive rcprcbcntntinii ou that 
score, why ire not mercantile imlUonaires 
to be each entitled to cast 1,000 votes for 
tlic single vote cist by a man who posscs<:cs 
only a thousand rupees 

To give wcightage to any province on the 
ground of its commercial or historical im- 
portance IS unreasonable, unjustifiable, and 
against any modern precedent in constitution 
making The ground of "general importanco” 
IS also absurd 

The supremo commercial importaiici of 
Bombay was not allowed to pass uiich liicngcd 
even m the B T C Mr Gavin Jones denied 
tliat Ikiiubav was commercially more important 
than Bengal Undoubtedly the cotton textile 
industry of Bombay is not rivalled m that 
lino by au> other part of India But it is 
not the only thing of cconomio importance 
Other things must be taken into considen 
tion 


Arnoii(, iui me crop* thrown (in InuLnJ nro 
Blands BO ca«y first la importance. On an average 
It ^upiea 3a per cent of the totsJ cultiruted are-s 
and la the staple food of most of the people ot 
the country Benj,al is (he mO<t iraiwrt'int n«) 
promng provinca India t « 102T 25 p 86. 

AUmnjga jwftj occirpies only t'S per cent of the 
total area under cultiratiou m British India, U 
oontnbntcs 26 per cent of the eijjort traae of the 
country ^ early 8o per cent of the [mte producinL,] 
area 18 m Bengal India t/i I9V 'S pp OQ-Ol 
\n analysis of the total quatiuty of piece-goods 

imported into India during 1927 ‘’S shows that 50 

per cent was received in Bengal Bombay came 
1 ^ 5 ^ * ** distributing centre. In>ha 

the mineral wealth of the IBorabay] I roideucy 
IS 6111 ^ and IS coufined to buildmi, stone, sail 
ttmet^ ttom the sea and a little raanganese.” 
Tie Ind\m iear Hook 732/, p 97 


Of all the minerals produced in India 
the total pneo of coal raised is the lughest, 
being £ 6,CbS,59I in 1929, and 'most of the 
coni mised m India comes from the Bengal 
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aikti Ihhar nod Oris»a — Gondwaiift coal 

fields ” 

From the latest (1932) cditioa of the 
Statesmnn’s Tear Bool , page 137, we find 
that in 1930 31 India exported the following 
among other articles of private merchandise 
to the value mentioned against each 

I:aports \ slue lo Itupees 

Jate (rawj 123S16GM 

(maiiaf&ctured) 

Cotton (raw) 46SI%Wt 

(manufactureij) 

} ce ‘*00671014 

Tea SOoaO^’a.IS 


This IS not, of courbC, a complete list 
We have picked out only a few articles to 
show that the pre-cmincftce of Bombaj ta 
economic importance is not un (iiestionable 
jute, rice, tea, etc., not being Bombay articles 
lute IS mostly grown and manufactured id 
Bcogal, tea in Assam and Bengal and nee 
111 Bengal and Burma 

As regards total imports and exports by 
sea, the following i« from the i 

Year Bool for 1932, page UO 

■The total imports and exports o( the largest 
porta la pnrale merehind le only in 1930.1 were 
in rupees Bombay Ut^ crorea < alcutu HI'' 
crorca baraehi 3 6 crores Rausoon dtlerores 
Madraa "9.4 crorea Chttagone 69 m«s 
TutKorm 4 9 crorca 


It is to be borne iti miud that both 
Bombay and Bengal serve other provinces 
which are not maritime 

Bombay commerce is uo doubt more lo 
the hands of Indians than Europeans, whereas 
the opposite is the case with Bengal But 
as Lord Sankey s report speaks of “adequate 
wcightagc of the special representation which 
we have recommended for India i and 
Linopcan Commerce,” which may be a dodge 
for giving Luropeans a few more scats, and 
as the Bombay Presidency is certainly not 
superior to every other province in economic 
enterpnae, outturn and importance, taking 
both Indian and European cnlrejmneiirs into 
consideration, we do not ace why Bombay 
should have anv weightagc on the ground of 
a non existent supenonty, even assuming 
that such aupenonty was a valid ground for 
weightage, which it is not 

c now come to the question of Boixibay'’8 
histoncal importance 3Ve do not deny its 
histoncal importance, as we do not deny its 


l6l 

commercial importance I\ hat we do denv is 
that it alone, to the exclusion of the other 
provinces, possesses historical or economic 
importance, or is pre eminent in cither respect 
When historical importance is spoken of, 
which period of histon or ‘pre-history^ 
13 referred to ? Or arc all such periods a 
a whole to be taken into consideration ’ And 
18 the history of reigning dynasties and of 
wars and conquests alone to Ue considered, 
or the hutory of the people also to be taken 
into account “* kre we or are we not to lay 
stress on the history of tlic arts, literature, 
philosophy, science and culture in general * 
On a broad and profound view of history 
It will be found that no major province of 
India 18 without some special historical 
importance of its own But why «peak of 
major provinces alone ■* Xbe minor provinces 
Delhi for example may also lay claim to special 
historical importance Ev cn desert Baluchistan 
claims to have y iclded the earliest and most 
important find of pre histone painted pottery 
III Indiaat Nal in the Jbalawan district. 

ks regards the general importance 
claimed for the Panjab it is not clear what 
exactly is meant thereby It docs certainlv 
possCss general importance, as doe» many 
another province Perhaps the reference is 
to its being the recruiting ground of a 
laigcr number of sepoys than any other 
province If so, the other provinces which 
formeriv furnished sepoy b are not to blame 
Sepoys ceased to bo drawn from them for 
political and other similar reasons, but not 
because they were unable to supply vtry good 
fighting material, as has been shown from 
autbonUtivc sources in articles published tu 
tills lietietc ill July and September 1930, and 
January and J ebruary 1931 

Giving weigtagc to Bombay has been 
sought to bo justified on the addition il ground 
that she has long enjoy ed almost equal 
representatiou with the most populous 
pniviaccs But injustice to the latter cannot 
lose Its character of nujustne s because of 
the length of its duration 

rhts disciisstou of the claims of different 
provinces li is not at all been to our liking 
ktorcover, it may indirectly help the efforts of 
oar caciuies to foment provincial jealousies. 

It baa been undcrtakcu from a sense of duty 
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iQ the interests of justice, '■o tint no feeling of of BriUsli India Yet ui both tiie Houses tlicj 

injustice may rankle m tbo breasts of tho have been given one-third of the British 

people of my province Tiiere is no unmus Indian scats Excluding Burma, there arc 

against either Booibay or the Panjab Tbcj 66,478,669 ^lussahnans in India Excluding 

are important Umbs of India, vvilliout winch Bormi again, there arc 40,254,576 Depressed 

the country would be weak indeed Not to Class people in British India. That is to 

speak of ancient or mcdiaev al history, who saj , thej ^rc somewhat less than two-thirds 
can forget or mimmt/c the contributions made of tho Muslim population But whereas in 
to the building up of modern India by Dada- the Federal Assembly or Lower House 
bhat Naoroji, Rmade, Ramknshna Oopal Mni>hm3 arc to get 82 scats, the Depressed 
Bhaud-vrkar, Pherozeshah Mehta, TUak, castes arc to get only 19 , and apparently 
Gokhale, J N Tata, Badaruddin Tjtbji, in the Upper House no scats have been 
Swami Dajainnda, Lajpat Ilni, Swami Slirad- reserved for them Y'ct British die- 
dhannuda, hlaliatma Gandhi and others’ If bards, imperialists and oSicials profess great 
onlv the people of evetj Province would try to anxiety for the welfare of the Depressed 
discover in what respects the other provinces Classes ' Further insLaiiccs of nncfiual treat- 
werc important, their efforts would surely be lucot need not be multiplied. But it must 
crowned with success in every case Thev bo added that 10 seats for Labour and 9 for 
may rest assured that they would thus find Women are rjuilB inadequate 
in every ptoviacc some special kiud of To prevent misimdcrstauding it should bo 
excellence which was not very marked stated tint we arc against reservation of seats 
m tho other provinces la this way, every for any community or interest. But as the 
province would appear important and tho principle of reservation has boon accepted by 
deckcatiou by interested parties of some the Government, the number of scats reserved 
8p*>cial importance of a province or two to (he ought to Lave been strictly in proportion to 
exclusion of the test would be treated with population, without wcigbtage 
just Buspiciou 

Sea(s Allotted to Communities and The Majority Converted to a Minority 

Interests in the federal Legislature m the Federal Legislature 

The most glaring example of “favoured The total population of Bntish India 
community ’ treatment is the number of scats tniijus Burma is 256,627,188 Of these 
given to the Eurepcaus Accotdiog to the 177,157, 03o are Hindus Deductuig 
census of 1931, the number of Lmopcans 40,254,576 Depressed Class Hindus, we get 
18 only 168,134 But to this small number 136,902,459 as the number of the 'Caste” 
of persons scien scats have been out of the Hindus They form the biggest group by 
150 lu the Upper House for British India themselves 

and fourtein seats in the Lower House out But they alone are not entitled to the 
of the 250 for British India It is to be ‘General" scats Parsis, Buddhists, Jamas, 
borne m muvd that, according to Appendii. Jews, Vnimists, and others share these seats 
II of the M hite Paper, the 2o7 1 mdliou in- witli them These latter number 91742 
habitants of Bntish India aie to have these 34J101, 408G2J, 17625,4600634 and 1638015 

total numbers of 150 and 250 seats in the respectively in Bntish India So that for 
Upper and Lower Houses respecUvely So the "General" seats there are altogeUicr 
lu tho Upper House every 1^3 million persons 143,907^58 claimants. ^ 

get one seat, and in the Lower House there It has been stated above that the total 
18 one scat for a httlo less than one million population of Bntish India Burma is 

people But the Europeans are such super- 2ob,b27,188 The 143,907,25b claimants for 
men that only 168134 of them get 7 scats the "General” scats are thus more than half 
m the Upper House and 14 m tho Lower I the total population of British India, Burma 
We havplrcady said that Mussalmans are excluded The 136,902,459 "Caste ’ Hmdus 
much less than one third of Urn populatvon alone are also more than half the total 



{K>pu)atiOH of Jlntisfa India, ctclitding itunoi 
E\cn if Burma ^erc included, the total 
number of claimants {I43,067,2o8) to the 
"General ’ seats, would be the niajontj in 
Bnli'-b Indian Hence thej ought to ha\e 
got more than half the total number of seats 
provided for Bntish India. In any case they 
ought to have got at least half the Mmtt 
Butin the hederal Assembly, out of the 
2o0 Bntuh Indian scats only 10a have been 
allotted to them ’ Vtus the uiajontu lias 
ietii eonieilcdfo a nunontif' One of the 
“14 points” laid great stress upon bv Muslim 
Indians is that by no arrangement must t 
majontybe reduced anywhere to a minority 
or e%cn an equality Therefore ]U8tice*loMag 
Muslims should condemn this conversion of 
tho non Muslim majority to a minority 

And who arc the men who fotm this 
majority ■* They have among them the 
lai^est number of the ablest, the most pnblic 
spuited, the most selNsacnlicuig, and the 
roost prosecuted fighters for self<rule id India 
Venly they haiegot their reward in being 
reduced to a position of hopeless impotcaci 
in the Fedeni Legislature 

On the other hand, a few huudi-cd Pnnees 
of India, who have not striven for Indian 
self rule but who would, on the contrarv, be 
Used as tools to fight Indian nationalism, arc 
to bare 100 scats out of 260 in the Upper 
House and 12 j seats out of 375 in the 
Lower placed at their disposal to be filled 
by their nommees 

Even if their subjects numbenug 31,237y>l>4 
had the right to elect their ropreseoto 
tives to the Federal Legislature, they would 
not be entitled to more seats than the 
I34,n67,2’>S claimants to the ' General ' seaU 

This M'hife Paper Hof Final 

The British Parliament is to set up % 
Joint Select Committee to consider the 
proposals contained in the irhitc Paper in 
consnltatiou with Indian representative*, and 
to report upon them, iftcr this report has 
been laid it will be the duty of His Majesty's 
Government to introduce a Bill embodying 
their oivn final plan So it must not “be 
assumed that the present proposals arc in 
all respects so complete and final that a Bill 


would contain nothing which is not colored 
bv this W’hitc Paper ” 

The Indian "rcprcsentatncs ’ jie only 
to be consulted They are like witnesses, or 
assessors without votes Even if they had 
the right to vote, their number being com* 
parativelv small, they would not have been 
able to improve the proposals in any way 
It may be taken for gianted that the Joint 
Select Committee would not in their report 
recommend more powers to bo given to the 
hedcral and I’lovinciat Lcgislatuics than are 
proposed in the White Paper It is not implied 
that the White Paper Aar proposed t / give any 
real power to the people of India Changes lu 
the proposals would generally bo in the 
direction of strengthening the I vecutive In 
the Bill to be drafted by the Cabinet that 
process of strengthening the Eaccutivo would 
be continued When the BUI is considered 
and debated upon in Parliament, the 
Cburchiilian and other die hardest groups 
would try their utmo«t to •till mrther 
strengthen the Executive 

So we do not know the worst yet 


When will the Federation he 
Inaugurated > 

hirst the Constitution Act will have to 
be passed That is not a question of weeks 
or months When it is passed, then alone 
will the States be in possession of complete 
knowledge of the character and powers of tho 
Federation to which they are asked to accede 
S> far as lie stales aro cooceroed Ills 
Jlajcsiya GOTernmeot propose as the conditoa 
saluGed before the 1-ederaI roust tucion is 
broogfat into operalioa that the Uulers of fctates 
lej resenUoft not less ihao half the acf^regate 
popolatiou of the Indian States and entitled to 
not Itss than half the seats to be allotted to the 
states in the Federal Upper Chamber shall bare 
executed Instruments of Accession 


This will take an appreciable period of 
ti ne, particularly as some Pnoccs of the Jam 
of Jfvvanagar group have given indications 
of reluctance to accede to the federation 
rhen there is another condition The 
proposals reiaUng to re ponsibility for the 
Finaaco of tho Federation are based oa the 
asauapUoa that 

■'before the hrst Icderal Ministry cones into 
banp a I^rre Bank tree from political jotiuence 
ttill have been set up by Indian legislation and 
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be already eucccusfully operating The Bank 
ivould bo entrusted with iho management o£ 
lurrcncy and cxclianga 

As “the successful establishment anti 
operation of such a b ink” depends “on world 
economic conditions, ’ some of the conditions 
aie said to be outside tiic control of the 
British and Indian Governments 

Iho proposed Reserve Bank of India ig 
required to be free from political influence 
Manjjifnot most, of the Indian capitalist'*, 
industrialists and coramcicial magnates who 
understand finance and problems of corrency 
and exchange, have direct or indirect political 
affiliations Thej must not, it seems, have 
anything to do with the Reserve Batik The 
altci native would, therefoie, be cither that the 
Bank would be controlled cntuclj by 
Bntishers Indian figureheads with httle 
or no understanding of the problems 
involved, or with no backbone to oppose the 
Bntishers, may be associated with them 
llieie 13 some '■imihnty bstween the 
pioposcd Reserve Bank of India and the 
Bank of England As England is not a 
subject country, the political life and policy 
of Great Britain and the operations of the 
Bank of England and its many economic 
institutions arc closely knit together 

The condition that the RcservI Bank mu»t 
be free from political influence nicatis m 
plain language that it must bo free from 
pro India inUiicncc — there would, of course 
be no objection to its operating under pro 
Britain political influence 

However, the establishment and succcsg 
ful operation of a Reserve Bank is a condition 
precedent to the functioning of the Indian 
] cderation Tins v?ill take some time 
There is another pro requisite 


' It w the lutenlion of His 'Nlaiosty s Gorern 
meiit that the Fftleration shall be broncht ink 
Ixaug by Eoyal 1 lockmatioi but that Iht 
I roclamation shall not be issued until both Uoasci 
of I'arliam^t have presented an VJdres^ to th« 
Crown with a ] raycr for its promulgation 


^10 botli Houscb of Parliament 
dying to present an AddreBS to the Bntisli 
Clown with a prayer for the promulgation of 
the Roy il Proclamation bringing tho 
1 cderation into being ’ Would they be in 
a hurry ’ 

Our readers arc sufficiently intelligent to 


uudeistaud that what has been wntteu m this 
Noto docs not imply tli it we arc impatient 
for the early establishment md functioning 
of a Federation like tho one outlined lu tho 
White Paper What is really wanted, and 
wintcd as early as practicable, is tho 
establishment of a redention making tho 
wliolo of India an autonomous self-ruling 
unit, or, in any case, tho promulgation of a 
constitution which will auhmaticalhi lead 
to tho establishment and functioning of such 
a federation at an early date If that is 
impossible at present, nothing would plcaso 
US more than the postponement sdic iho of 
even the consideration of tlio federal plans 
outbiied in the Whito Paper 


Will There be only "Provincial 
Aufonomy" First ? 

Ihe kinds of Central Responsibility and 
provincial autonomy described in tho W Into 
Paper are not only valueless but would bo 
injunous to the interests of tho nation and, 
therefore, unacceptable Hence wo are not 
eager for either But as Indian nationalists 
have asked for the simultaneous inauguration 
of both, of course of a desirable type, it is 
necessary to try to find out what probabilitv 
there is for such simultaneity 

It seems to us tliat behind a cloud of 
words one can clearly discern the great 
probability, amounting almost to moral 
certainty, of “provincial autonomy” alone 
being given to British India first. With 
regard to this matter paragraph Id of the 
Introduction, reproduced below, seems to 
breathe hot and cold at the same time We 
are first told that 


jirobabilUy of i different kind ** 

It is probable that it will be found c m,- »rH/ 

Seeing ^at this may cause de-pair in 
the minds of tho^e ^ho have set their karts 
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m>on getting tederatiou and Provinoiil 
Autonomy simultaueouslj, the drafNman of 
the hito Paper immcdiatel) injects the 
following hcirt stimulaot 

‘'Bat the commg mto l>emg o{ the autonornoua 
ProTiaccs mil oiil; be the firet step tovraida the 
complete I'CtlentJon ior H-bieh the Do&eiitatioa 
\ct vriU proTide 

This IS followed again hj a sedative and 
cordial combined m the subjoined form 

and Uu Jlajesty a Goremment hare stated 
that i{ causca b^ond their coatrol should place 
obstacles m the way of this programiite the; will 
take steps to renew the whole po ition la coo 
Bultation with Indian op nion 
This la non committal with a \cngeance 
l>j the way, could anybody tell us the 
nnmbcr of those Indians who still believe 
in anv advantage to India of Governments 
“consultation” with what vs officialK declar 
cd to be “Indian opiiiioa"* 

Paragrinh 13 of the Introduction from 
which we nave made cvtrict* above ends 
thus 

l*Tomoo will aciordmi;1y be rcquinJ ut the 
Con»tiintioa Vet for the penod boaever abort 
It ma) bo, by which Piotincial autonomy may 
precede the complete establ shmest of the 
Federatioa 

hor ‘however *hoil it maj be, inanv 
will be inclined to read, “however hm it mav 
be.’ The duration of the period is nowhere 
mentioned or indicated 

“riie nature of the trauMtory arrange 
ments contemplated for this pur)>ose is es 
plained in paragraph d02 of the Fropo»alB, 
partly thus 

The CoDstiintioa Act thouch ueatine the 
ledcnlion os a whole will contain prowioos 
taaWiii,; tie FtOTincial CUostilutiODS for which 
U proMdw to be broa^ht into bcuie il necessary 
bmre the constitation as a whole comes into 

Vll these extracts from the White Paper 
justify Us in considering it morally certain 
that there will be an indefinitely long interval 
between the introductmu of provincial 
autonomy and complete Fcdeiation Ihinng 
that interval, by virtue of tran«itorj pro 
visions to be included in the Constitniion 
let, “the eiccatiie of the Central Govem- 
uicnt, though nccessanly deprived of much 
of its present range of aiithontv in the 
I’rov mcea, would for the time being be placed 
in substantially the same po<iition as that 


occupied by tho Governor Geiicnl m 
Council under the existing ict ' ' 

Governor-General s Insframenf 
of InsfrucUons 

In exercising his powers “the Governor- 
General will act in accordance with an 
Instrument of Instructions to ho issued to 
him by the King 

Tho draft of the Governor General s Instrument 
of In tnictions (mcludmc' the drafts of any 
amendments thereto) hi)] be laid before !>oth 
Houses of Parliament and opportunity will be 
provided for each Uouse of Parliament to tnabo 
to Ills Slaiestv representations for an amendment 
of or addition to or omission from the 
InstroetiODs 

The fact that it lias been considered 
Hece»«ar> to provide for laving the Instru- 
ment of Instructions before Parliament, etc., 
shows that tlic British Governmeot want to 
have the advantage of consulting public 
opinion But it is Untisb public opinion 
wluvhthcv want Indian opinion does not 
count 


The Governor-General s Powers 

The Governor General will himself direct and 
an I cooUol the admuustratiOD of aertain Depart 
iDcnta of ''tale— namely Befenca Eiternal Atrain 
tad Ecettsiailica] tllhin 
Defence 'ind Kxternol Relations are essen- 
tial (uaetiODs of autonomous countries But 
III the case of India these arc to be pHced 
outside national control No indication is giv en 
as to -when, if ever, they would come under 
national control Is for Rcclesiasticai 

Vffvirs, ludia not being primanh or mamly 
a Chnstiau country, there is no reason why 
there should be here any EccIcaiasGc^ 

department at all < 

Vport fram his exclusive resjionsibility for lie 
I eo«veil Depaitwcots (noted above) the Governor 
General Sn ndministeruig the i^veiiiment of the 
Federal on will be decided to have a "special 
Fevpoos b lily la respe I of 
(a) the prevention of any grave menace to the 
peace or Gao luility of India or any part thereof, 
(A) ^e MfcfPiardiDg of the nnancial stability 
-nrt credit of the Federation , 

(e) the safeguarding of the Ic),itunate interest 
of inuionties 

(ij tit. secuijoc to the members of the Public 
''crvicca any nghls j rovided for them by the 
lionslitaUon Act and the safegnardmg of thar 
Icmtunate interests 

& ) the pmrrction of commetcul diBcnmiaalioii 
1 the protection of the rights of any lodian 

btate 
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(j) anj mailer wliich aftcels iho ndtamiatmlion 
ot auy Pcpartmciit under thetlitccliou and control 
of Ihc Governor Coiicral 

In nil tUcftc matters the Govcruor-Geneiol 
“is to net, not\svthstamliQg hia Mimstera’ 
advice, in swell uimwcr ns lie judges ic(\uisitc 
ior the dwe {ulfilment of Ina spccinl rcspoiiai- 
bilit> ” If aw>tlwng proposed to be done 
by any Minister or Mimstcxs is considered 
b) the Governor Gcncml to even indinctly 
affect tbe dwe di«clnrgo of mv special 
rcsponsibiht} of his, be will hn\ o and evorcisc 
ov cr ruling powers 

In tbo Introduction it has been explained 
why the Governor General must have these 
special lesponsibihties ^Vo hive no spice 
to cvimuiQ these reasons Suffice it to say 
that the Govcrnor-Generil and Governors 
have been given uiioh evtcnsivo powers is to 
Icivctho Jlinistera and Lcgiahtures without 
any final powcis This would bo dealer 
still when tie Governor General s hw making 
ind ordinance miking powers and his 
powers rclituig to assenting or not assenting 
to legihlativo cnaclmcnts ire taken into 
consideration 

Why ihe Executwe Must Have So 
Much Pou/et tn India 

Perhaps there arc ceitain underly mg 
assumptions in the minds of the British 
Ministers which may explain tho giving of 
plenary powers to the Executive in India 
These ire vndicited below, as far is we 
could guess The Members of Indian Legis 
laturcs and the Minwters will be for the 
most part Indians. Indians are generally 
fools, nincompoops, imbeciles, blind and 
narrow minded paihsaus, or persons who arc 
gcnenlly cither indiffercat to the welfare of 
Uieir countrymen or ill disposed towards 
them For this reason, it is necessary to 
give extraoi dinar} powers to supermen 
imported from overseas to do what Indians 
cannot do and undo or prevent the wrong 
things done or intended to be done by Indians 
That the Executive in Europe aod 
Amenca ire not invested with such extensive 
and not always well defined poweis is because 
in those continents there are and have been 
no scctaninism, uo partisanship, no imnonties 
sullcnng from disabilities, and no race or 


religious note, and there has alvvay a been lo 
abundant hupply of indigenous superinea, 
wist, capablo and woU disposed to their 
coinpatnots 

Why Hof Safeguard the Interests 
of the Majority ? 

rimt tho legitimate interests of a uiinonty 
should be protected goes without saying 
But tho best and perhaps the only way to do 
it IS to evoke and depend on the good will 
of otiicr imnonties and tlio iiiajonty To 
treat a country as if it were the battle-ground 
of warring camps is to make it such, if it be 
not one, or to keep it a battle ground for 
ever, if it be one Such treatment can result 
only in the prevention or putting off of 
tho growth of national solidarity 

It has been shown lu a previous note in 
this issue that the majority has been reduced 
in the Federal Legislature to the position of 
a minority 

Hence our suggestion is that the 
\afegiiar<iiuQ of ihc Icgtlunale tnietcsi^ of the 
viajotUtj should he one of the syecml 
tesiHntsibiliites of the Ooi^enior General 

WiU the Executive's Extraordinary 
Powers Lie Unused ? 

It has been said that though the \\ lute 
Paper proposes to arm the Executive with 
cxtensivo power®, these will be seldom used 
Such a plea or excuse is contrary to ex 
pcncoce Even tho old Regulations of the 
early years of the 19th century hav e been 
repeatwly resorted to The Foreigners’ Act 
of the year 1865 (’) is being used for political 
purposes against the inhabitants of the Indian 
States doing business in British India The 
poweis of certification and of ordinance 
making have boon repeatedly used 

'^Introduction and ' Proposals of 
the White Paper 

The IVhite Paper hiia been veiy carefully 
■written But it suffers from one glaring 
defect There is much in common between 
the ‘Introduction” and the ‘Proposals,” 
involving much tiresome repetition In 
cxamuiiog and commenting on any of tliese 
two main parts of the WJuto Paper one has 
constantly to turn to the other It would not 
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iiave been at all difficult to make the 
Proposals the mam te-^t of the White Paper 
with the explanatorj matter contained in the 
Introduction relating to any Proposal printed 
under it 

The Plea fhaf Presidents of Republics 
Have Large Executive Powers 

In extenuation of the large discretiouarv 
powers proposed to be gixen to the Governor 
Geneial it has been said that the Presidents of 
Kepublics — the United States of Imcnca, 
for example, have such powers But thcsc 
Prosidcnts are Ya/io»w/i of their cxiunln and 
elected by their fellow citizens, and, therefore 
they arc presumed to act m the sole interests 
of their own country 

Moreover, there la geuerallv some remedy 
for thetr mistakes, their arbitrary acts, thou 
xetoes, etc. Take the case of the President 
of the United States of America The Senate 
IS entrusted with the power of ratifying or 
rejecting all treaties made by the president 
with foreign Powers The Senate is aUo 
invested with the power of coahrmiog or 
rejecting all appointments to office made b> 
the President , and its mcuibors constitute a 
High Court of Impcichmenti The House of 
lUprcsentativcs has the sole power of im 
peacbment If the President vetoes nny 
legislative cnactm''nt, Coogiess has the power 
of passing such a law again by the presenbed 
majority, and m that case the President can 
not % cto it again 

The Federal Legislature of India u not 
going to be vested with any such powers 

Other Powers of the Governor- 
General 

\psrt Croiu the I eserrol Deputmenls a 'f 
epeciiied special rcsponsihilitim oC th( Cormor 
General cutsiJe the sphere ol those Departs cola, 
there la a ihjrd calreoty of matters in whif& ibc 
OoTcnior General nil] not be ander coo'^tu 
tional obligatioQ to seek or haring anieht io he 
truided bj tniDiatenat adriiv In thrarsnsc' of 
diacretiosarr powers Hia 'Ms;rntj s (,OTem 
meat anticipate that (he folloinas mailers w II be 
liicl ided 

(a) The power to dLisolre | roro^ue sad sum 
■non the Leiuslalnre , 

lb) The ^wer to assent to or willJiold asaese 
from DHU. or to reserve them for ibo >. fpnficauoa 
of Uis Majesty s pleasure 

(r) The irtaat of previous sanctma 20 the intro' 
duetioii of certain cft&sca of fcgtslatire measaiea 


(d) The power to summon forthwith a Joint 
bsssion of the Legislature in cases of cmer^cy 
where postponement till the expiration of the 
poiod to bo prescribed by the Constitution Vet 
nughl bare serious consequences 

To the foregoing must be added 

(e) The power to take action notwithstanding 
an adrerse rote in the Legislature 

(/? The power to arrest the cour«e of <ltscu‘aioa 
of measures in the Legislature 

(9) The power to make rules of Icgislatire 
bos ness in so far as tbess are required to provide 
for tiK due exercise of his own powers and res 
pooaibdities 

The Go\ ernor General will have the 
power to enact a Governor-General's ket at 
his discretion, if after receiving a Message 
from him relating to it, it is not passed by 
either Ciiamber or both of them V. Governor 
General s Act so enacted will liave the same- 
force and effect os an Act of the Legislature 

fhe Governor General will have the’ 
power to make and promulgate ordinances, 
and renew them for n second penod,. ‘SSI 
at any time be is satisfied that trie' 
requirements of Reserved Departments, or 
vQv of the 'special responsibilities’ with 
which be 13 charged by the Constitution Act> 
render it cecessarv 

Ho Will also have tho power of making- 
aod promulgating other ordinances, "for tho 
good government of British India,” if at a 
time when tho hedcnil Legislature is not 111 
session his Ministers arc satisfied that an 
emergency exists 

Doth kinds of ordinances, while 111 
operation, will have the force and cflect of 
Acts of the Legislature 

htnally, thcio is the following paragraph 
(41) of the Introduction, with the correspond- 
ing paragraph (55) of the Proposals “in the 
event of breakdown of the constitution” 

41. The proposvls miJicalcd al>ove have no 
reference to Biluacmns where a complete break 
down ot the conslitutioaal machmery has occurred 
It is the inteotioo 0 ! Du Majesty s Gorornmetit izac 
the constitutio 1 should cnnlaio separate ] roi isioa to 
mceV soch ai(aaiioiis\ shoufii ties nafortuoatefy 
occur ather id a 1 rovmce or in tho Federation 

M a whole whereby the Governor General or the 

C'overaor as the case may be. will be given 
pleoary auihotity to assume all ivo vers Uiat he 
dewo* nccea-.ary lor the pur(>ose of camiog on 
the Kuig a Government. * 

No Provision for Attaining Freedom 
by Evolution 

There w very much more to wnte about 

the Mfcite Ptjiorfo io,ke its real character 
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uiideratood iJiit i thoiougii €\aiiiinitiOH 
of It would bo impossible imlcsa at least 
two entire issues of 2 he Uoilent liciicw were 
devoted to it Wlnt, however, lus been 
alreadj written will cunblc the reader to 
realize that those who have drafted this 
document have made all provisions lungi- 
uablo md humaiilj possible to keep complete 
British domination over India luLact for a 
period to which no limit has been fixed But 
there 13 not a word anyvshcic in the ‘White 
Paper to indicate how the people of India 
may become free and self ruling There is 
nothing in the constitution to show how it 
ina} automatically, by evolution, become the 
constitution of a self ruling India The 
words, penod of transition, transitory provi 
610118, etc, or their equivalents, arc indeed 
to be found m the document But there is 
nothing to indicate when this period will 
oomo to au end In fact, it cannot bo 
inferred from anything m the White Paper 
that the idea has ever crossed the mmd of 
His Majesty's ministers tint the period of 
transition may, should or will at all 
terminate at any future time Is the period 
of tiausition intended to be on evcrlastine 
one ’ ® 

Wo have used tlio word,, “how the people 
o£ India may beeomo free and self tiliiie” 
Snell word, are not to be found in the While 
Paper No one would espcct to find llicm 
there iJie words which one actually finds 
thcie are the conversion of the present 
system of government m India into a ^ou- 
bibly governed Pedcration of States and 
Provinces That is the final goal —not 
absolute mdepcndencc, nor even Dominion 
Status And there arc the limitations oi 
safeguards during a period of transition,” to 
which no limit has been set or indicated 

The British hliiustry peihaps do not 
entertain the idea that India should evolve 
into a free country Nor do they mention it 
anyTyhorc that at some future time tlie Bntish 
people may be pleased, out of sheer generosity 
to make India free Wlierc there can be 
neither a fret gift of freedom, nor the 
attaiumeut of freedom by political evolution 
history shows that the onlv alternative left la 
revolution But that aKo cannot be the 
intention of the British iiumstry Wha^ 


then, 18 th( ir intention 
reading of the future ' 


What IS their 


Vefmna Poiver of His Majesfv 
tn Counctf 


,1° fcituro of llio Wliito 

PrJr 1 paragraph of tlio 
j roposila there is an indication that the 
Uritish ministry aio capahlo of imagining that 
oven tho supermen who arc appointed 
Oovernors-aciicial may sometimes make the 
! to Bills avhieh are harm- 

mi 1 or this paragraph lij s down that 

«.ll'“«,lhm ",'1"!'“*' to '•! ‘’ll Go'rnior Geneid 
Will Hiiom twelre months ha Biiliimi tn rii» 
allotraucc by Uig Majeaty m Couocil 

\s tho King acts only on the advice of 
Jus advisers, this means that if the Governor- 
assenting to some 
inrticularBi Uhc icing’s advisers In far-olF 
^udon will bo able to find it out and rectify 
It within tho brief penod of twelve months 


Fundamental Rights 

Regarding ‘a senes of declarations com- 
monly desenbed as a statement of ‘Funda 
mental Rights’ ” the White Paper says 

11)9 ■Majesty 8 CoTernment see sonous obeetirtn* 
to giniig statutory expresaioo to any larS- 
of deciarvtions of this character range 

Mtisfied that certain proTision“^^ 
for instance aa respect iIup tn ® ,, 

gSTn tt -rhoVffi 

liavo^bledlho sZlauZ'^m 
eWhera, ‘“o LSrTd "J “"iJ 

movable properties of pcisOM^Mhou? Z' 

that the Conslit„t,o“r,lZ°wll°m ? “'’h' 
thing, unpossiblc m the fLZ? iZo 
has Uic mme White P»e„ . “ 
gr ammg the GnvZnoS„ZS;’"a‘„°d 

Oov^nrs with 0,dm,nce-mal,.,°g powers 

Zd Sn'veCz 

valiio rtf thn 1 vr IS the 

■ibrrty and ngtatf pSp^cS^ "> P'"-' 
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iTbc para^ph relattog to fundamental 
ngbts in the Introduction concludes thus 

“Uis Majetj a GoTernment think it probable 
that occasion maj be found in conoecuon with 
I the inangaraUQn of new consiitatioa tor a 
prononocement b; the Sovereign and lo that 
event they think it may we!l be fonnd expedient 
hombly to aubmit for itis Majestya eonsideratioa 
that such a pronouncement might advanlageousty 
give expression to some of the predictions 
suggested to them in this connection which prove 
nnsmtablefor statutory enactment. 

Unless the propositions are actually 
stated, one - cannot examine them or take 
it for granted that they are unsuitable for 
statutory enactment 

Whatever that may be, the question that 
la really important la whether the propositions 
to be ’ laid down m His Wajestv’s 
pronouncement are intended to be honoored 
and earned out by the Governments in India. 
If they are, we do not sec any reason for not 
embodying them in the Constitution If tbei 
are not, they should not find place in a roval 
pronouncement 

English not being our mother tongue, we 
do not possess sufficient knowledge of the 
Eogltsh laugoage aod Eoglish usage to clearly 
uod^erstaod the difference between a Royal 
Proclamation and a Royal Prooouacemeot 
Perhaps the two are substaotially the same 
or similar^ If so, it would not be nght for 
Englishmen to expose a Royal pronouncement 
to the nsk of ncing interpreted aa Queen 
Victona’a Proclamation has been, for 
instance, by Sir James Stephen That 
emment junst said that that proclama 
tion was a mere ceremonial document , it 
was not a treaty nod so it did not impose 
any responsibility aod obligation on the 
English people 

Kor u it desirable that the su^ested 
royal pronouncement should be classed 
with the documents which the historian 
Freeman has referred to slightingly m the 
WliuwiDg passage 

“But when we come to miuiifcstoei^ 
proclamations, hero we are in the cho,«n 
of lies, He is of childlike simplicity 
ew who believes every act of Fiirliainent 
as telliDg us not only what certain angast 
perwns did, but the motives which led them 
to do it , M IS he who believes that the 
veniict and sentence of every court wm 
necessarily perfect righteousness, even in times 
02-15 


when orders were sent beforehand for the 
tnal and execution of such a man — Free- 
mans Jfei/uxis of ITmloncal Stiilj, Lon Ion, 
1S!36 pp 2j8.2'9 

Let the British Ministry do what they can 
in relation to the people of India, but let 
them spare Hts Majesty George V 


Naftonaf Control over FinanceAbsenf 
la the White Paper 


Control over finance is an essential 
element of national power What little of it 
there will be under the Constitution Act 
appears from the following paragraphs 

49 Propo«a!« for appripnation of Reienues, 
if they relate to the He.a]3 of Expenditure 
enunwratevl in this pavaoriph, vriU not be 
submitted to the vote of cither Chamber of 
Lesaslature, but will be open to discu ^lon in 
both Chambers, except in the ca^e of the 
salary and allowances of the Governor 
General and of expenditure requitwl for 
the discharge of the functions of the Crown 
in an I nn«mg out of it» rehtioii with Rulere 
of Indian Suites 

The Helds of Expenditure referred to above 


if) Interest, Smlicg Fund charges anl other 
expenditure relating to the raising, service, 
and management of loans expenditure fixed 
by or under the Conahhition Act axpenditura 
r^uired to satisfy a decree of any Court or 
an arbitml award 

(ti) The salary and nllownnces of the 
Governor General of Mini ters > of the 
Governor General a Counsellors of the 
Financial Adviser of Chief Conimissionera 
of the Governor-General s personal ouil 
secretornl Etad and of the Financial Adviser 
(ml Expenditure required for the Besen ed 
Pepartment for the discharge of the functions 
of the Crown in and ari«ing out of its relation 
with Rulers of Indian Slates or for Uie 
discharge of duties imposeil by the Con titu- 
tion Act on a pnncipal Secretary of Stite. 

(«i) The «tdanes anl pensions (inclu ling 
pensions payable to their dependant) of 
Ju Iges of the Federal or Supreme Ciurt or 
of Tudicial Commi loners under the Federal 
Government and expenditure certified by the 
VrtJVwnajT-'ijaniwili offan- xanredtuttiyn wifji 'fuj 
Minieters as required for the expenses of 
those Courts. 

(t) Expenditure rwuired for Excluded 

Areas and British Baluchi tan , 

(«i) Salaries and pensions payable to or 
to dipendouU of, certain members of ^blm 
Services* an 1 certain other sums payable tn 
»ucn pir- 
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The GoTernor-Gtnenil will be cnipowcroil 
to ilccilo finallj, ami concluMvcl>, for nil 
purpo-e®, any quc«tion wbcthir ii pirticuHr 
Item of cxpemlituro <loc< or tlooa not fall 
unlcr any of iho Heals of Esjwmliluro 
tcfvrwjl to wi Uh 9 pawgrapli 

‘ »0 At llio conclusion of the liulfit 
preceeJinjrs the Go\Lrnor Gcmnil will nitllun* 
ticaleby lus signature all uitproprnlionswlutbtr 
vousl or those relating to matters enumcrtte«l 
in p\rignph49, the appropriations »o anthen- 
ticntnl will bo laul bewro both Chambers of 
the liCgislaturo but will not bo open to 
ili^cus ion 

In the approprntions *>0 nuthcnticatc^l two 
Goternor Genenl will be cmi>owcre<l to in 
cluile any mlditioiinl amounts which bo 
regards as necessary for the dischargt. of an> 
of his special responsibdilie»^ so howcTcr that 
the total amount juthcnlicateil under any 
Head is not m excess of the amount originally 
laid before the IrfgislUun. unUr that Heal 
in the statement of proposals for nppropna 
lion 

The mtlieoticalion of the Goremor General 
will be sufficient authority for the due applici 
tiou of the sums intohed 

il The prOTisions of parngniphas ■(.'> to '<0 
mclusiTo will upply with llio necessary 
modification to proposals for the appro| nation 
of revenues to meet expenditure not included 
m the inniinl KstimaUs which u may 
become necessary to incur dunng the course 
of the financial year” 

Thero nro similar provisions and similar 
non-votiblo Heads of Expenditure in relation 
to the Provinces 

The paragraphs quoted above, show that, 
though the people of India will have to pay 
large sums in form of taxe®, they will 
not ha^e any control over the expenditure 
of a very large of the total revenues of the 
Government of India and tho Provincial 
Governments Most of the liabilities have 
been incurred without their consent, Alany 
officers will continue to be appointed without 
their consent on salaries not sanctioned by 
them They will have no control ov er these 
officers But their sihnes, pensions, etc., must 
be paid by them This will be responsible 
Government with a vengeance I 


Adtnimsirafion of the Provinces 

In our comments on the White Paper 
we have not hitherto said anything about tho 
Executive and tho Legislature of the Provin- 
ces Nor have we said anything about the 


proposed St'ittilory Railway Board, which will 
deprive Indtaiis of the Icgitmiato right of 
coutrulling a pniicip-il iiic.ms of developing 
ihcir tride and indiistnos *iud place this 
incjiirt III the hinds of their rivals, the Ilnttsh 
capitalists, wlio will use it to foster theirs to 
tlio detriment of Iiidnii intercit There 
IS 110 room for uii> detailed conuiicnt on 
them la tins issue It may, however, be 
observed bntlly that tho Qovcniors of tlio 
Provinces have been made ns autocratio 
within their jurisdictions as Uio Govrnior- 
General within lus. The Governors will Invo 
the power to make and promulgate two kinds 
of Ordinance®, to enact Gov cnior s Acts, to 
act contrary to tho advice given by Uieir 
ministers or without consulting them, to make 
appropriations of revenue irrespective of the 
opinions of ihcir mimsters or legislatures, 
and, ill the event of a breakdown of the 
Constitution, "to assume to himself nil such 
powers vested by law m any provincial 
authority as nppear to him to bo necessary 
for the purpose of secunng iliat Uto goveni* 
moot of the Province shall be earned oa 
clTcclivcly” 

The Provincial Legislatures, too, have been 
made as powerless as the Federal Legislature 

Prevention of Commercial Discri- 
mination. 

One of tho special responsibilities of tlie 
Governor-General 13 tho prevention of com- 
mercial discnmination The following 
“Proposals” are intended to prevent com- 
mercial discnmination 

122 The iederal Legi«lature and the 
Provincial Legislatures wdl have no power 
to make laws subjecting in British India 
any British subject (including companies, 
partnerships or aseociatiaiions con«ututed by 
or uiwiei any hederal or ProTinciid law), m 
r^pect of Uxalion, the holding of property 
of any kind, tho carrying on of any profes- 
sion trade, business or occupation, or the 
employment of any servants or agents, or 
m respect of residence or travel within the 
bounuanes of the Federation to any disability 
or discniumation based upon his religion, 
deswnt, raste, colour or place of birth , but 
no law will be deemed to be discriminatory 
for thva purpose on the ground only that 
it prohibits either absolutely or with exceptions 
the sale or mortgage of ugricuUui^ land m 
any area to any person not belougmg to 
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Bornd claBi rec9'’nizeJ ab bem^ h cIabs of 
persons ensa?e<l in, or connected with agn 
culture in that area, or which recagnizea the 
exi tcDce of some right, pririlege, or disability 
attaching to the members of a coniraunity 
by Tirtue of some privilege, law or custom 
having the force of law 

\ Federal or Provincial law, however which 
might otherwise be void on the ground of 
Its discnminatory character will be valid if 
previously declared by the Governor-General 
or a Governor, os the ca^ may be, in his 
discretion, to be necessary in the interests 
of the peace and tranquility of India or 
any part thereof 

[Without quali&cation of this kind legisla 
Uon such as, for example, the Indian 
Oimmal Tribes Act, would be mvahlateJ 
by the provisions of this paragraph | 

123. The Federal Legislature and tnc 
Provincial Legislatures will have no power 
to make laws subjecting any British subject 
domiciled in the United Kingdom (includin' 
companies, etc., incorporated or constituted 
by or under the laws of the Uoiteil Kioglooi) 
to any dmbility or discnminition in the 
exercise of certain specihed rights, if an 
Indian subject of His Majesty, or a company 
etc. constituted by or under a Federal or 
Frorineial law as the case may ba would not 
in the exercise in the United Kindom of the 
corresponding right be subject in the United 
Kinguotn to any disabdity or discnminabon 
of the same or a similar character The 
nghw in question are the right to enter 
travel and reside in any part of Bntish 
India , to bold property of any kind to 
carry on any trade or busmens in or with 
the inhabitants of, British India and to 
appoint and employ at discretion agents and 
servants for any of the above purposea 

Provision will be mile on the same lines 
for equal treatment on a reciprocal bas s of 
ships registered re-pectirely British India 
and the Unit^ Kin^om. 

fA question which will require separate 
consideration arj-es with rs^ril to the regis- 
tration m India of med cal practitioners 
regislerod in the United Kingiioni A Bill 
which bas an important beanog on this 
quesUon 13 at present under consuleratiOD 
in the Indian Legislature] 

12k An let of the Federal or a ProvjBciaJ 
Lcgistatore, however which, with a view to 
the encouragement of trade or industry autfio- 
nzes the payment of grants bounties or 
subsidies out of public funds will not be 
held to fall within the terms of the two 
preceding paragraphs by reason only of the 
fact that It IS limital to persons or companies 
resident or incorporated in India, or that it 
imposes on companies not trading in India 
before the Act ^os passed as a, ooiukuoa of 


eligibility for any such grant, bounty or 
subsidy that the company shall be incorpom 
W under laws of British Indio, or conditions 
as to the composition of the Bom^i of 
Directors or as to the facilities to be given 
for teaming the Indian subjects of IIis 
Majesty 

By land alienation legislation certain 
Hindu castes, for instance in the Punjab and 
Sind, have been discriminated against, and 
Muslims hate been favoured Paragraph 
122 says that such a law is not dis 
enmioatory ' 

Paragraph 123 says m cScct that generally 
Bntiahers in India will not be subjected to 
any disability to which Indians are not 
subjected in Great Britain On tbe surface 
this appears quite just and fair Baton a closer 
examination it appears glaringly unjust and 
unfair In Great Britain, speaking generally, 
all branches of trade and industry, all mineral 
concessions md rights, all agricultural 
and forest lands, all water rights, and 
all facilities for coastal oavigation as well 
as oceanic tralGc, are already in the 
hands of BnUsbers. lodians, eten if they 
were very enterprising and very rich, can 
do little m the way of poaching on the 

f reserves of the Britishers id their homo land, 
ndia, on the contrary, is stdl largely an 
undeveloped country The vegetable, animal, 
and mineral resoutces of India have still to 
be exploited to a very great extenk Most 
of tbe cooccsstoDs relating to the most valu- 
able mineral deposits, so far known, are 
already in the hands of Europeans That is 
the case with many other "kinds of rights 
and concessions Inland and coastal traific, 
not to speak of oceanic traffic, is almost a 
Bntesh monopoly IFc need not dwell on 
bow all this has happened. What the 
Bntisfacr wants is that what he has not yet 
approprmted in India, he may have the right 
to appropriate without let or hiodraocc. 
With an air of self righteousness be appears 
to say to Indians “Come to my count^ and 
take what you like, and allow me to go to your 
country and take what I like,’ foigctting 
that us Great Britain there is not much left 
for any foreigner to take but that in India 
there are stiU very valuable and extensive 
rights to acquire. Britishers also forget that 
in Great Bntam they are masters and cau 
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prevent forcignera in various from 

acquinng nuj nglits which may injure Iho 
interests of the natives of that country, but 
that lu India Indians are not masters »ml 
cannot and ha\ e not hitherto been able to 
prevent the Britishers or other foreigners 
from forestalling them (Indians) in any kind 
of highly rcnittucrativ Q occupation, on tile 
contriry, here it is the Bntisliers who can 
prevent Tndians from,'^ or at least place 
obstacles la the way of their prospenng in 
various kinds of budincss 

Eftorts have been hitherto made to 
reserve the light of coastal navigation for 
Indians now almost a British monopoly 
The M hitc Paper defiiutclj puts its 
foot down on all such endeavours iii 
future, though such rcser'ratvoti Cor nationals 
19 the rule in moat or at least many civilized 
countries 

What the White Paper saj s m relation 
to medical pracliUoners is very revealing 
British Euedioal practitioners know less about 
tropical conditious and diseases than the 
gradufttca of our medical colleges do about 
British conditions and diseases For, our 
medical graduates are trained in the Western 
allopathic system of medicine with the help 
of English test-books. Yet the White Paper 
mentions only "the registration in India of 
medical practitioners registered m the Untied 
Ringdom/* ignoring altogether the question 
of the registration of our medical graduates 
in the^ United Kingdom 

Recruifmenf fo Some All-India 
Services 

The Secretary of State will after the com 
mencement of the Constitution Vet make 
appointments to the Indian Civil Service, the 
Indian Police and the Ecclesiastical Depart- 
ments, and, of course, their salaries, pensions, 
etc., v^I bo non votable A footnote adds 
Under ex sting conditions the personnel 
tequired for External Aflnirs and for conduct- 
ing relations with the States belong to a 
common department — the Indian Foreign and 
Political Department After the commencement 
of tho Consttiition Act, the latter will be 
under the Viceroy and ther recruitment will 
be controlled by His ilajesty s Government 
fh i>er«onnel of the Department of External 
Affairs wUl be under the Govemor-General, 


who will himself direct and control that Depwt* 
meat. The melhcKl of recruitment to it 
not Jet been detirmmo'l by His Majesty s 
Government, lor some time at any rate 
It may, for practical reasons bo found 
dctambm to make the two deparUuents inter 
changeable 

Paragraph 189 of tho "Proposals” ends 
tlius 

At the expiration of five years from the 
commencement of the Constitution Act, a 
sUitutory enquiry will bo held into the question 
of future recruitment for those Services, except 
tlie Foreign Deportment and tho Ecclesiastical 
Department. The decision on tho results of 
this cnqniry, with which the Governments in 
Indii concerned will be associated will rest 
with His Majesty 3 Government, and bo 
subi^ to tho approval of both Houses of 
Parliajnent. 

So appointments to the Lcclesiastical 
Deportment and the Itidjaa Porciga and 
Political Department will contiuuo to be made 
by tlie Secretary of State uU doomsdiu 1 And 
when at tho expiration of five j cars from the 
commeuccmCDt of the Constitution Act a 
statutory enquiry will be held into the question 
of tho future recruitment of the ludian CiTil 
Service aud the Indian Police, the people of 
ludia will have no voice in jti— their 
business being only to pay, the decision will 
rest with Hts Majesty's Government, and be 
subject to the approval of both Houses of 
Parliament ' 

A Great Fault of the Proposed ^ 
Constitution 

There are in the proposed constitution 
60 many different kinds of constituencies 
according to different communities and 
interests that anj united and common con 
stnictive national endeavours will be very 
difficult Very difficult also will be a joint 
fight against anti Indian moves by the 
opponents of Indians 

I 

Hindu Mahasabha Working Committee 
and Hindu M L A’s' Conference 

The ^ub Committee consisting of Messrs. 
B Dae, Lalchand "Navalrai, Dr Radbakamal 
Mukherjee, Raja Narendrauath and ^ilr 
Harbifas Sarda, appointed by the joint confer- 
CQCO of the Hindu Alahssabha Woshipg 
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Committee and Hindu members of the 
Central Legislature, submitted the {oUowmg 
resolutions to the open conference on the 
27 th of March 

There is no advance m the constitutional 
status of India following from the propc>»al3 in 
the ^VbIte Paper and they would not allay, but 
increase, discontent, as being most di appoint- 
ing and even retrogres ive, for the following 
reasons —The whole conception of the mu 
, sUtuUon IS not based on the principle o! the 
sovereignty of the people, but on the fact 
that India is a conquered territory belonging 
to the Crown of England and to be adminis- 
tered, not in the interest of Indio by the 
agents of the Ciown (2) the eommimal 
award forming the baas of the stmctim of 
the constitution is predoromantly pro-Mtolem 
and highly unjust to Hindus (3) that though 
It agr^ to the introduction of central re pon 
sibility leading to Dominion SUtus to 
accompanied dunog transition by saleguords 
demonstrably in the mt«re«t of India, the 
period of tran ition has not been prov ded 
ior ita period fixed and safeguards have not 
been conceived in the intere»t of India (4> 
Central responsibility has been made depend 
ent on the one h^d ultimately on 
will of the princes and on the other on world 
economic conditions makmg estsbh bment ot 
re^rve bank feasible, and more paitcularly 
on the will of both Hoa«eii Of Parliament to 
prwent an address to His “jJ 

when thgr choose to proclaim 
of the federation (o) that the Governor Gen^ 
IS endowed with extraordinary powers un der 
caleconea called reserved department', spe^ 
responsibilities, dncretional, spfcud and le^ 
lative powers , (6) that the federal legislature 
has been denied .be power of con'UluUn„ 
Che Railway Board (7) that no provision 
has been made for compelte Indianiiation 
of the army within ht 

tune, and powers are still rrtained by 
the Secretary of Slate for ^ 

public services, and fundamen^ nghta w 
not defined nor included in the 
Act, (SI that allocauou of 
IlinJus in the Ixiwer House of tl» CbdIhiI 
Legislature and BenM Sind 
legislatures, where vith 

nunonty, is grossly unjust as 5*“ 

the scats M'lgneJ to Hualims ^bere they 
form minorities (9) that the Unferenw w ot 
ODinion that the ume has come for l^ging 
^out pol ucal unity in the country on a 

ba*is, notwiihstondmg the controversies on 

communal problem, w as to ena ble ^ 
country by capturing the legislature 
mg a uniUxl front to meet the cnaia ttat has 
ISLn in consequence of ihi. «ac^n«*y 
^roposala-ui-*he whita Paper -^FftA-Press. 


The ueit annual session pf the ^I^nsabha 
will be held at Sladras in the last week, of 
April, or in the beginning of June y 
The Joint Conference of the Mahasabba 
and Hindu legislators under the chairmanship 
of Dr Moonje had a prolonged sitting till 
late at night to consider the resolutions 
submitted by the sub-Committee About 
forty members attended. Though 
controversy arose over the wording 
of some of the resolutions, the basic 
ptiDiciples of most of them met with 
approval The conference endorsed all the 
resolutions with minor alterations, excepting 
the last one which was amended materially 
The amended resolution which was passed 
states that the conference 18 of opinion I that 
political unity should be brought about in this 
couDtr> to present a united front to evolve 
a common hoe of action to meet the cnsis 
that has ansen in consequence of the 
reactionary proposals in the 'WDite 

Tbe M orking Committee of the Muasabha 
has declared Apnl 9 to he observed as an 
All India Day to condemn the White Paper 
and support the resolutions passed at 
the meeting ■* 


Arres/ and Imprisonment of 
Congressmen 

It was announced m the papers weeks 
ahead that the next session of the Indian 
National Congress wDuld\be held lu Calcutta 
on the 31st March and 1st April To prevent 
the session being held, the police are arresting 
persons connected with tbia ensuing session 
(we wntc this on the 29th hlarch) and they 
are being sent to jail after trials in which 
they do not take any part except admitting 
theic coanection with the Congress, All this 
has come to be considered quite normal 
But what sense is there m taking persons 
of the academic standmg and social status 
of Dr Nalinaksha Sanjal, PH t>. (Lond), 
for example, to the police lock up hand* 
cufTed. They are not guilty of any offence 
involving moral turpitude, they work quite 
openly, and they do not resist- arrest or try 
h> escape. > 
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iwvCDteea month werg accustomed to the 
r UTittitin^ procraslmaUon and pm prickmg 
legalism ef some of the Geneva lea tere It 
IS not because of a lack of npprecmljon of 
the action of the Leaguii of Nations that wo 
wish i to point out here that, if at the outset 
of the dispute the I^guo had denounceal 
Japans violation of international treaties, 
Japan woul 1 long ago have clim^d down, 
the puppet-Stato never been been formed, or 
at least recognized, and the situation never 
^ ^havQ become so serious as it is now , j 

On the isame subject The Month of 
Londou published by Longmans, observes 

’ Vs It IS the prescriptions of tlio Covenant 
have been faithfully followed According to 
Article 1 j Sea 4, having fuileil aft'-r seventeen 
months effort to eflect a settlenieuL the 
J Council reports on the ficts of die case and 
makes recommendations The recommenda 
Itons made are— the retention under Qiinese 
flovereignty of a largely autonomous Mancliu 
kuo the full recognition of Japanese treatv 
. rights therein the appo utment of a concilia 
tion Coiiiraittee to settle future telauons 
Wiveen Japan and China commou net on 
by all the Poitera m the sense of iboso 
pnmosali. ” 

Japan reptesentel at present by a military 
QoTernment ithich rules i^ithout tlemocraui 
sanction prefers the old way ef nnintainTni 
her rights, the way familiar to aU who bayo any 
knowledge of history, the way of the swonl 
Such procure now that tho world is m 
closely bnk«l together is equivalent to civ 1 
war It 18 the mark of a nation which has not 
yet a^uir^ he sense of human sohdanty 
that Chnstiaoity emphasizes Yet it cannot 
be ascribed merely to the fact that tho 
Muntrv as a whole is ouUide the pale of 
Christianity for the mditanst la ab\e and 
active and v^ in many Chnstiaa lands. 
i It IS not BO long ago that we heard the late 
Lo^ Brentford then Sir \Y Joynson Hicka. 
exclaim in the ^mmon8*-“\Ve conquei^ 
India as an ouUet for the goods of Great 
Britain we did not conquer India for the 
benehl of the Indians that is canC We 
conquered In|'a by the sword and by the 
sword we shall hold it. Sr WiUiani was 
never reckoned a model of political wisdom. 


by M. u. Iteckitt p 2 8. * 


but lhaso wonis of his, with tho exccptioa 
or Uie last cliu®c, are truo historically, and 
express tho views of many of his fellow 
countrymen Nor is there any great Power 
01 which something similar cannot bo saitl 
Acconlmgly, it would ill beseem any Furo- 
pcan statesmm to reproach tho Island Empire 
for terntonai aggnmdizement, 
without owning and deploring the like faults 
ot his own nation, and proving that his 
Umm— spirit that begot 

Puptl Becomes Teacher 

Byscttingup tbo puppet independent State 
of Uancnuria, in order to swallow her up as 
well as some other paits of tbe republic of 
Uiioa and thus to i weaken China, Japan Las 
shown that slid can teach her occidental 
teachcra in imperialism an onginal trick or 
two l>om the interpretation of Japan’s 
divine mission m China whicli Mr Yosuko 
Matsuoka has given to an American paper. 

It IS evident that some Japanese have become 
past masters la sanctimonious hypocrisy, too 
Sa^siMr Matsuoka 

Japan’s mission is to lend the worll 
spintuidly and intelloctually VVe do not 
lake We ore m a position to gi\e. Our 
o«uMtiou of Manchuria is not a question 
of taking' anytJiiDg away from Manchuria 
m a moral sense. It is Japan who is giving 
Manefauna precious principles of selMavelod 
meat, progress and spirituality This melting 
of Asm, where meet and mingle Japanesa 
Qiinese, JI melius Momrola. ^ 

S bereaos oad Eussiann Eed^J 

^y may be able to save the tvbol, ef Ch.u” 

Wo in Japan would do a verv trwTv.* i 

We 'iL^'to “'r "“J^nSfioa 

Wo n™t to inspire and eilucate Manchuria 

\v.‘top^TS'"Si1a 

^„e^r.aa^Katr„i£ 

pnest, who will interpret ihi c ^ 

Sfeunt m fc™, ofTrm<iu'"Lft™“" «■> *» 

m^ be sto,„g fov thf S efoSTJi 

a.0 .m^aufS “rf ' 


120-2. Urrmt Cnajou, Hoid. Caiom-a 
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Muslim Bengalis Condemn Mffitfe 
Paper 

A meeting of the Council of the Bengal 
Presidency Muslim League was held on 
Sunday the 26th March 1933 at 7 p m to 
consider the White Paper. Maulavi Abdul 
Eanm, ji L. c , President of the League, 
presided There was a largo galhcnog 
Amongst those who attended were Maulavia 
Itlujibar Rahman. S M ^loazzam, M a., Abdul 
Hakim, w L.C, Nazir Ahmed Chowdhurj, 

H Manowar, B l., Abdul Hakim ICban and 
Dr R. Ahmed 

After a lengthy discussion the following 
resolution was unanimously adopted 

“The Council of the Benral Presidency 
Muslim League rccordn its de[ibcrai« opinion 
that the White Paper is thoroughly unsaus 
factory and unacceptable, in as much as its 
proposals are Tfi-actionaTy and of illuswo charac- 
ter and particularly detrimental to the vital 
interests of the Mualim Community It is 
not calculated to sausfy any section of political 
Indians. The Council of the Le.igue expects 
that all parties and communities in Jndu 
will combine ua vigorously opposing die 
pr^sala, 

“The Council of the I^eague has noted with 
great dissatisfaction that, flouting the uoaoi 
tnous opinion of the Muslim Community and 
the verdict of the Bongal Legislative faunal, 

It has been proposed to form a second 
chamber foe Bengal, altogether overlooking 
the interest of the peasants and laboureia 
who form an overwhdming majority of the 
population of the Province 

Ho Freedom of Speech in Hyderabad 
and Most other Indian States 

A Deputation recently waited upon Ibc 
Police Member of the Iiizam's Government 
to plead with him for the grant of the 
elementary civic right of freeilom of speech 
to the people of Hyderabad State, l^t it 
should be thought that the demand was 
eagiQcerc<l by the disgnmtled Hindu subjects 
of the Kizam aud did not command geneml 
support, it may be mentioned that ibo 
deputation included two of His Exalted 
Highness’s co-religionists. This shows that the 
inconvenience resulting from the restrictions 
on public meetings that are enforced in the 
State 13 felt no le&s keenly by the Mndims 
than by the Hindus. The principal complaint 
of the deputationists was that, whatever the 
intentions of the Nizam’s Goveinment may 


bi\ the practical elToct of the enforcement of 
rules governing the holding of public 
meetings has been to mako any kind of 
public meeting impossible in tlio I^izam’s 
tcmtorics In tlie fir«t place, no mcclmp, 
however innocuous, can ba held m Hyderabad 
without the previous permission of tbo 

iiutbontics, for which an application ten 

days m advance i 0 nece«eary Those who 
have (UiytUing to do with the organization of 
public mcetmira will have no difficulty m 
realizing how it is sometimes physically 
impossible to comply with this TcquireinenL 
But even m ciiscs in which the submission 
of the prescribed application is possible, there 
13 no giinmnlee of its being accepted. Indeed 
if past experience is any guide, the tcndenc) 
of the Hyderabad oflicialdoin has been in the 
direction of di«couriging such public activity 
W withholding the requisite permission 
Toe case would have been dlflercnt if these 
stringent regulations had been imposed ns 
a rC'ult of any seditious or objectionablo 
activity m the Suita. According to the 
dcputalioni'la, however, no judicial procewlings 
for Any seditious or inflammatory uttcreuco 
or writing have so far become nelson 
And these restrictions on the people s right 
to assemble for the discussion of public 
affairs, which helps forward their political 
eilucaiion as well, are looked upon bj them 
as a slur on their loyalty to the Nizam and 
bis house. The restrictions, it is officially 
clairo^ are designed to strike at the holders 
of political meetings Apparently the Nizam’s 
Government is not subtle enough to detect 
any distinction between seditious meetings 
mid political meetings to them both are 
synonymous and therefore equally undesirable. 

But why need anybody be so harsh upon 
the Nizam for denying this elementary right 
to his peoplcj since the re'tnctions on free 
speech prevailing in Hyderhvd have theic 
counterparts in most Indian States ? 

GopSTBingni Jivivo Ltiovt Cwpeisiotis 
The White Paper professes to be dead 
agavn&t commercial discriminatiOD, and it is 
reJlf so when tlie interests of Britishers 
are affected, though discnniiaatioo in favour 
of Indians is merely the advantage 
which all nationals naturally get m tlieir own 
countries But when there is real dis- 
cnauoation in practice lu favour of 

Britishers, it is alright. This is borne out 
by the following paragraphs from The 
People 

The Govemmentof India have a fairly large 
oocversion scheme afoot. The Finance Sfember 
referred, to it^ j* bia speacb wide presenting 



die bud^t and congratulated himseU on tbo 
success ni3 scheme was achiermg We grudge 
him neither the succees nor the congratulations, 
but we do hope he is giving urgent attenUon 
to the point raided in the course of the debate 
— that the conver'ion schemes shoull embrace 
the sterlmg loans also. The ®terling loans of 
the Government of India (keeping aside localtod 
provincial loans) amount to £336 millions That 
IS a pretty large sum for India, and the interest on 
that IS a big charge on Indies revenues. h«ow 
that the Government of India are busy redu 
cuig the burden of interest charges, they ran 
not leave out of account the heavy sterling 
loans. Money is now cheap and we can see 
no diHiculty m the way of a eonver^on 
«chein 0 for the sterling loans — «pecially niter 
Bntain s own example. The Government 
now pay part of the «terling loans Toe 

rate of interest of many of India’s sterling loans 
IS very heavy indeed In 1921 the Government 
of India borrowed £? o millions in Lon Ion at 
7 per cent, whereas in the same year 49 
were rais^ m India at C per cent. There 
are many examples like that. Out of In lias 
foreign debts *100 millions b«o rai«e»l 
to make a free gift to Bntain to fight German) 
The Britishers obliged India by lending ber 
this amount— and are still charging a heavy 
intere t on III 

The foreign loans should have been giveri 
the firil attention, because the Government of 
India does not get anything out of the 
interest she pays on them in the fonn ot 
income tax. The interest paid on Indian loans 
partly goes back to the Indian exchequer in the 
form of income-tax, ot super tax or surcharge 
But for foreign loans the Government 
of India pay the full amount of the irilerest 
Without making anything on it in these forms. 
It IS about time the Government of louia 
start^ a conversion scheme for the sterling 
loans. 


Government of India's Budget 
a Decade Ago 

In tho Report of the Retrenchment 
Committee appointed by the Bengal Govern 
ment it 13 stated that in 1921 22 the 
total revenue ot the Government of India was 
Rs. 04,52,66,000 In the recent Budget speech 
of the hmcnce Member of that Government, 
It was stated that its revenue in 
1931-32 was Rs. 121,64,00,000 and that it was 
esUmated that it would be 118.127,13,00^)00 
la 1932-33, and Rs. 124,52/)0,000 
in 1933-34 

This means that m a decade Oovemroent'a 
revenue had nearly doubled, or that Govern-- 


ment was taking from the people doable the 
amount which it used to take a decade ago 
Have the people become twice as nch lu the 
meantime? There is nothing to prove that 
they have. Is Government then terribly 
overtaxmg the people ? 

'‘People Live for the Comfort 
of Government Officials" 

In the course of the debate on the finance 
bill Dr ZiauddiD Ahmed observed 

Before the French revolution a political 
theory existed that people existed tor the 
comfort of kings, but as a sequel to re- 
volutmns the theory that came to prevail was 
that Governments existed for the comfort of 
the people But now the Treasury Benches 
h-ive evolved a new theory, namely, that 
people lived for the comforts of Govern- 
ment offiaol* He said, the Ordinance Act or 
the Finance Bll was made os special favours 
to ofBctais but <Ji ) not care for the interests 
of the people He dwelt on the export of 
goll and cniicized the u«c8 Government mode 
of exceptional circunuLuices in the matter of 
paying annual commitments to London, which 
be charncteriteJ as unsound finance. 

"The Oaftawry of Japan" 

Under the above caption The Peoples 
TV liuHV of Shanghai wntes 

The adoption, by a unanimous vole, of the 
Draft Report, prepared by the Committee of 
Isinetcen and completed by the determination 
of the composition of the Committee of 
>egoUatioa, by the Assembly of the League 
of Nations on February 24th last has at 
long last vindicated not only the action of 
the Chinese Government m appeaLng to 
the League of nations for a verdict against 
the Japanese international lawbreakers, but 
tbe very existence of the League itself 
Geneva has with great Eeaitation at last 
decided that on practically every issue in the 
BiDO-Japanese conflict Cliina was in the right 
and, in delivenng the verdict of “guilty” 
against one of its mo°t important members 
has emerged a tronger, revitalized organiza- 
tion China has accepted the Report without 
reserve, in «pite of the exception which may 
be taken from the Chinese point of view to 
Eonie of the pa^-ages and to its insistence 
less on the responsibility for past actions than 
on the means of avoiding their repetition. 

The categorical denunciation of Japan— 
impliel in tbe adoption of the Draft ^port— 
by the assembled representatives of the 42 
Stales which voted for the Report, is certainly 
' a sorpnse to those who during the last 
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INDIA AND THE WHITE PAPER 

The Labonr Partj’t SU&dpoifit 

ZJi Ma«u 1> GRAILtM I’OfJ 


F ull rciponsiblo 8cl(*(;ovcm[aciit for 
lodia oaj been decInrcJ by even 
political part> m tbie countr> aa iLt 
goal There are dstTerences of opinion 
ae to tho rate at which progress towards that 
end can bo made \V o in th>' Labour I'arty 
bclierc that nothing on our part should be 
left undone to make that progress as rapid as 
u possibl'*, in closo cooperation »ith fodians 
This, indeed, is what has been promiscJ to 
India b> Great Britain 

As long ago as 18 £> 7 , in her Proclamation 
as Empress of India, it was stated br C^ueeii 
Victona that 

“{t IS Oar further nih tiuit m far as nsaj l>r oat 
sutpeets of wtutercr race and creed (reel* 
anil imparUallj admiCCcd lo othce in our wtrvire the 
liiitiea of which the; may l>e >|asli6e<l bs Ihoir 
<iiucatioo atiiU'y aad inteznly duly todisch r>.e 
•■fn ibwrpriwpcnJy will be Our »ir«i.ib lo ibar 
eoaccntmeiit Our sceunCy and in ibeir zraUlude 
Our beat reward 

>iO one will pretend that we ever tried to 
put into practice these adaiirahfc seiiliiiiciitB, 
jior tint there is in India the coiilcntnient 
which Vs essential to tlie seciiritv refemil to 
HI the Proclamation 

rut PniMf Mimstir •» Im»iv'« 

Gov l-RNMV >T 

The progress of India towards self govcni- 
jnent was described by the present Pniao 
Minister m these words 


In ItSaS the 
ib« hands of 
Council in 
lisboJ HI the 
representative 
Councils in 
of a reality 


mlrnl of Indian aiUin passed into 
a ''ucrctan of Slate assisted br a 
IhTA ■ fciDif of teco'falaro was estsb* 
I ronoeM m HjlC a semblaaee of 
aulhont} wu Rircn to IhoM 
too? this leioblanec was made more 
Tht .troirnin; /Julia p ac 


rill Nvnosvi Cosoiths'. Bmuvmngs 
Meanwhile, ", tho Indi an, . yatioaal 
Congress was founilcd with tho objost, as 
etatM io ibc circuTir calling its first meeting', 
to ® 


Conn Ihe cerm of a naliro Parliament and, ■{ 
properly conducted would conslituto m a few 

S ra an unanswerable reply to 'be asHcrtion that 
<a was still nbolly aaSt lor any form of ee- 
preaentatiTc insululion 

How did it succeed ’ Again I quote the 
IVime Minister 


'nie history of ihe National ConArcss ii a hislorr 
of the nationalistic movement. Siaited in I'Hj by 
men who were neb^ wbo were Liberals, and who 
bad been rdueatid HI ueslera ways it purely 
politicul Its kmand was (or enfraachtsement 
and (or responsibility It was never anti llntish 
It has always conlentod itself with dcroan liu" a 
measure of self i^vcrnmcnt under tbe ISnlish ItaP 
But it save birth to a (eft ninA which gradually 
Aaio»l an independent jogiiion and drew away 
(nxn It. The Vnglo-Indian adniinwlratot lojt 
opportuDity Tho Coi gress which oucht to have 
Uct accei led by him as a useful entic was ro. 
yarded by him as an irrecoocilabla eiipmy He 
resented iL Ho misrej resented it Jfa baodetl it 
over to the mercy of iis left wing ITie dnetrm*. 
ofaijmnFem kind of self help the dream "of} 
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iths political boycott were encouraged by lh.e 
1)1110(1013 of the Gorcrnmciit. 

— the Auedenmj of India bj lU Hon I 
llamsay MacDonald 

Tub CovuTIo^ Govi unmlnt Dlclirvtion 

The Great M'ar with its slogan of “self- 
determination” had its echoes in India 
Indians fought side by side with our own 
men and felt that they also had established 
their right to self-determination 

Then there was the famous declaration in 
the House of Commons by the late Mr Edwin 
Montagu that 

The policy of His Majesty a Government with 
which the Government of India are in complete 
accord is that of the increasioK association of 
Indians in every branch of the admiiiintratioD and 
the gradual derdopraeat of self gorernta? institu 
tions mth a vte^ to the pros’reasive reuirauon of 
nsponubl* ooi6r)i»M«rtf t« Mui as an inltijral part 
of the British Fmpire. (August 20th 1917) 

That was the declaration of the Coalition 
Government 

Mr Montagu went out to India and with 
the Viceroy, Lord Chelmsford, made an ex 
haustiTO enquiry This was followed by the 
iMontagu Chelmsford Koport which frankly 
^admitted that up till then India had been 
Vuled b} “a system of absolute government ” 
Then came the Gotemmeat of India bill 
of 1919 The new coualituUon was in- 
augurated by H R" H the Duke of Connaught 
who, on beVmlf of H hL the King used these 
words 

For years— il may be for (.cneraiioiis — loyal 
Indians have dreamed of Straraj for tbmr Mother 
land 

Today you have the beginning of Swara) wUhm 
my Empire, and the widest scope and ample oppor 
tuniticB for progress to the liberty rhteh ty othfr 
Damintone uijoil 


Tin Failuul ov DiAUCny 


It MIS not long, however, before it wag 
discovered tint the lu-w constitution — founded 
aa it was on the principle of Diarchy — was an 
impossiblo one Aa one Minister who Inii 
tried to work it stated in evidence before the 
Reforms Enquiry Committee in 1924, the 
system of Diarchy worked well only so far 
as it was departed from ’ 

Indeed the new constitution had not been 
vvorkuig for more than a few months before it 
was seen that it could not function satisfao- 
tonK It was admitted in the Indian Legis- 
lative Assembly by Sir William Vincent, the 
Home Member of the Governujeut of ludia, 
that he did not believe that the “present 
transitional scheme could last as long as was 
expected” — that was, for ten years 

This was realized here and m 1924 a 
Committee— the Reforms Enquiry Committee 
—was set up m India The Prime Slimster,. 
in referring to the setting up of this 
Committee, said 


We Idow oi tbs senous condittoa of aHuirs in 
India and vie iiani to unprove it. At Iiord 
Olmer says without oouivocfttion Domniw 
Status for htita %s thr idea and the tdral of the 
Labour Government . , . , 

All inquiry is bcine held by the uoremment 
which means that inquiry to be a serious one. 
We do not mean it to be an expedient for 
vrasliog and losing time. We mean that the 
loquiia ehall produce results which will be the 
basis for consideration of the Indian constitution 
lU worting and its possibilities which we hope 
will help Indiana to co operate on the way 
towards (he creation of a tyslc ft KkieJt unit br 
kdf <iovemmenl 


A change of goverauient look place m 
this country and im action followed as the 
result of the Report of that Conimittee 
Naturally the agitation in India contmued 
with increuscd vigour 


In the revised lustrumcnt of Instructions 
to the Governor General, on loth March 
1921, it 13 stated 

For above all things it is Our will and pleasure 
that the plans laid by Our Parliament may come 
to fruition to the end that British India may 
ottain itj iu$ place ainoi g Our Oomimons 

There is no ambiguity about these words 
They connote nothing more or less than 
Dominion Status — aud were accepted by all 
parties in the House of Commons as a solemn 
pledge to India 


WiivT is Doviivion Statls ■* 


Dommtoa Status is a phrase that hag been 
used from time to time Its meaning has 
been subject to growth and change What is 
Dominion Status ^ 

In March 1920 the late Mr Bonar Law 
defined it in these words 


What la the etsenlial of Dominion Home ilula t 
The ossimtiBl IS that hare control of lAetr 

,wAo/« desUntes of their fighcinj, forces, and of the 
;UDOuata which they will contnbute to the general 
becunty of the Empire. AU these things are viUl. 
ano there is not a man in the •IIouso who would 
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their policj I shall repeal the saliciU scntcdced 
of that detlaration 

The view of Ills Majesty a GnienitDeol ts thal 
! responsibility for the Government of India should 
'be placed upon Legislatures Centra] and 
Provincial with such provisions aa may bo 
necessary to Ruarantoe during o itrto I of 

transitiot the observance o£ certain (mligationa 
and to meet other special circumstances and also 
Tilth such Luaraiiteca aa arc required by minontics 
to protect their political liberties and rights 

In such statutory safe-guards as may be made 
for meeting the nteda of the transitional jicnod 
It will be a primary concern of IIis Majesty* 
Government to see that the reserved powers are 
so framed and exercised as not to prejudice the 
advance of India through the new consutuuon lo 
full rfijpoii'^ilitliti/ { r let mn loffmmrnt 

That ms the declared attitude of tlie 
present Government and on that India ms 
entitled to iclj 

Can anjone supgest that the scheme 
outlined ID the White Paper leads to full 
responsible government within a reasonable 
period of time ’ 

There is nothing in this Paper to surest 
that the reservation of certain subjects is to 
be for a limited period of time Nor is 
there aiij indication as to the duration of tbe 
period of transition 

AUhough the Second Session of tbe 
Round Table Conference was onlv adjourned 
until a Third Round Table Conference should 
be summoned, the National Government 
changed their views and decided to have no 
further Round Table Conferences 

Circumstances in India caused them to 
alter their point of View and to suramoo a 
Thud Round Table Conference, ovhtcli, 
howeaer, was much less representative of 
Indian opinion than its jiredecessor 

That Conference came to an end at 
Clinstmas and we, and India, have had to 
wait until the issue of this Mhilc Paper to 
see how the Goa emment propose to implc 
ment their undeitakiugs lo set India on the 
loid to "full responsibility for hex own 
goaerniucnt” — as promised by the Prime 
Munster m the Goaernmeut’s Declaration 
which I have just quoted 

Tin Minn PAini 

The Mhitc Paper raakea no attempt to 
carry out these pledges — pledges given 
stpaiatcly on bchuU of Coalition, Conserva* 
tiac. Labour and National Governments la 
this CQuutra 


This \1 lute Paper by no stretch of 
imagination proposes to giac responsible 
self-government. It is hedged about on 
every side with safe-guards and emergency 
powers, which undoubtedly do prejudice the 
advance of India "Uirough tlie now constitu- 
tion to full responsibility for her own 
govcrnnicnL” 


Sni Ai riiuK McM irrrits os Fis vsent. 

Sah- t.uvnps 

In this connection one can quote the 
opinion of Sir Arthur SlcWattcra in a 
lecture given to the Last India Association Sir 
Arthur spent nearly thirty years in the rcfc, 
and for eight years, from 1923 to 1931, was 
Sccrctaiy to the Government of India in the 
Department of Finance IIis opinion i«* 
therefore of special value What ho “aid 
was that we must pay particular attention to 
the Indian view of any measures limiting 
Indian financial responsibility, because 

'll ihe penod after Ihc uitroduction of the new 
OotiMituticn i* to one of continued agitation 
against its ehocLs and Baffri,uaraa it will be 
difficult to avoid a senes of constiluuonal cn«e8, 
and ibe effect upon the stability of the Constitution 
and cr^it of India will be senoiis 

Siniidaid p C Col 2 2’nd March 


fui En ST PffiNtiiLr Iq^ored 


It baa been proposed and urged that wo 
should go back to the Report of the Simon 
Commission and base the new Constitution 
on that Rejiort M hat does that Report 
recommend ’ 

The Statutory Commission, presided over 
by Sir Tohn Simon, emphatically stated lu 
theic Report 

TTic first jinnciple which we would laj down 
» tbftt tbe new constitution should as far aa 
possible evntaiH uiUun ilsrlf nrotiswn for its oicn 
/rietop lent Rcoorl of the Iidtaii ‘^latulof j 

CbiiiMiusioA Vol 2 


Itecomiuendatioas p o ps.ra 7 
And further on it also stated 

TIote «/o hatt t> iroil a tciiipniaii/ coudUutiaii 
Iri I jDCMiably to fix their nimds upon they 
fulutv instead of on Ihe present Instead of 
maLtiig the most of the Pxisim., consluulion and 
leanting lo deal with practical jiroblenis iiniler 
caisUng eoadiUoiiB Ihei/ o istaiilly cn iearonr to 
ailicpale Ve fntme audio vuih furnat I He daj 
for He tieH „ dmeut of rtfonuo 
/6nf Itwonswicndations p o, para 8. 

* This inipoTtant principle seems to have 
been Ignored by the authors of the White 
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Paper which proposes to fix od India a ngidi 
constitution, with no provision for its own 
development 

The inauguration of such a constitutioQ 
would incvitabU be thp signal for a fresh 
agitation for further reforms necessarily 
resulting in frei^uent crises and conSicta 

Chief Points of Crmcisw 
Our chief pomti of crihctam of the 
White Paper arc 

(i) There is no date given for the 
inauguration of the Federation Indeed, if 
India has to wait for the fulfilment of the 
conditions proposed in para 3^ on p 17 
of the hitc Paper it would be impossible 
to fore hadow the dale of the beginning of 
the Federation 

(tO The White Paper does not make it 
clear that after n period of transition there 
will be complete responsible self government 
in India 

Nor IS it indicated bi what proce ' the 
further changes that will lead to this goal 
are to be made 

(iiO The propOBal to set up pro%nncul 
autonomous governments before the Fedcra 
tioD Is formed, and indeed before it has been 
a certamed that the Federation can be 
brought into being, will be «e\erely cnlicued 
and resented by all Indian opinion 
The Vi hitc Paper states 
U 18 piebable that it irill be fonnJ cooreuient 
or eren necessarj- that the new ProriDCuJ 
C orermuents ehould be beouebt into baog lo 
adrinoe of the changes lo the Central CoTernrocnl 
and the entry ol the States. 

ProTisiOq niU accordingly be rniuiied »□ the 
Coustilulioo Act for the period, howerer shevt »t 
may be, by abicb Proriaciai autonomy may 
1 recede the complete cstablishmeol of the 
Federation (Mhts taper para 13. p. 9) 

But what the hite Paper docs not make 
clear is what is going to happen after the 
proMQCial goieromcnts are set up, and are 
working, if by an\ chance circuui tances make 
It impossible to set up the Federation 

Nothing will cause more di sati facfiou in 
India than the estabh hroent of the new 
proMuctal governments without respon«ibilitT 
in the Central GoicrDmcut 

In that oient all that the Uhite Paper 
promises is that II M Goiernmeiit 

ndL (abc gup, to rcriev the whole posiioo 
ID rcnsultation with Indian opinion 


Any such delay and uncertaintj as regards 
the date of the establishment of the 
Federation would create a %ery serious 
situstioQ m India 

(ir) There is no provision for enabling 
India to take over her own defence at any 
future date or for tmning her for that 
purpose 

There is no indication that at the end 
of five joars, fifteen jears or fift} years, 
India will ha\c control of her own Anny 
^^c in the Labour Party, are of opinion 
that a definit'' policy for the building up of 
an Indian Vational Army, within a reasonable 
penod of time should be la d down — 
posstbh in the Instrument of Instructions 
to the Governor General 

(<) In the 1010 Governmeot of India 
Act there was at least the safe guard that 
there had to be a statutory enquiry at tho 
end of (cn aears 

The Simon Com oj«»ion were unanimoii 1} 
of opinion that the new sisfem should be one* 
>! Ill U contained mthin itself proMsion for 
Its own development 

But the ^Miite Paper emisagea nOj 
penod at the end of uliich India can^ 
hope to have complete self government, op 
the steps by which more responsibility for 
the conduct of the goveninient of their 
country can gradually and automatically be 
transferred to Indians 

(ii) The recruitment to the Indian Civil 
bcmcc and the Indian Police is “till retamed 
in the bauds of tho Secretary of State instead 
of being handed over to the Government of 
India a, recommeuded by the Fir t Round 
Table Conference 


This la the negation of self government 
(hi) In the last Conservative Government 
AD attempt wa» made to pa»s a hill to 
remove the disqaalifications of i c s 
oGBcials from acting as Chief Justices That 
attempt was defeated, but m this White 
Paper another attempt is being made to 
allow Its officials to be appointed as 
Chief Justices in the High Courts. 

This IS causing grave disquiet in India 
as It 18 a reversal of the policy which has’ 
in the past been followed 

(nil) The legislative powers given to the 
Governor General and the Governors art far 
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grc'vtcr tUin inj tiling they ln\c ever Inil m 
the ]n«t Not only is there tlic power of 
the Goi cruor Gcncml to imhc Ordunnccs 
but thi3 poivcr is now extended to Goxernors 
in the ProMncc<i In nildition, th< Goxemor- 
Gcncral and the Govtruora arc given now 
powers to imho laws without thi concurrence 
of their ininifetcrs or of tho legislatures 

The 0 powers, it may be sud inertly 
take tho place of the old powers of cirtificn- 
tion — but III fact they further uittrn^e these 
poticts by providing for initiation i>5 well 
as for final approval 

(,>x) Vny \ct passed by the Kgislatiirc 
in both Hou«C3 and assented t<> b> the 
Governor General is, within I» month« to 
be subject to disallow nice bv His ^^aJcst\ 
in Council 

This power of disaUowanci before the 
Statute of Westminster, obtained in Canada, 
Anstralia, New Zealand and South \fnca 
There is no such provision in the Irish 
Pree State Constitution 

It was abolished for the other Dominions 
by the Statute of Westminster Why should 
it be specially revived for India‘S In 
practice no Act is assented to without the 
previous consent of H Government 

Tut VlTAI DEPAI Tilt NTS 
Of the vital departments of the Govern- 
ment of India, Array, Foreign Affairs and 
the Lcclesustical Department are to be 
absolutely reserved 

hinance is to be transferred, but subject 
to so many «aie guards and restnehons that 
Indians cannot see any stage at whudi they 
will have effective control 

The Indian Itnance ilimsttr mil haie 
coni ol oKer 3 ily about 20 per cent to 2o p e 
of the total expenditure 

Railways ate to be administered by a 
Statutory Railway Board and the bcdcral 
Lcgislatuie is to have only a general control 
over policy Iso Indian is hhelv to object 
to till'', but rather to be in favour of it, 
but IS this not a matter for the Federal 
Legislature itself rather than for the 
Constitution Act 

Commeice is to be transferred subject 
to certain safe guard*, aueh as commercial 
discnmination 


What else IS left ’ Perhaps po^t and 
telegraphs and i few minor dcparliiiciits 

Can this by any slrcfcli of iin igmation 
be described is responsible govcrmnint at 
the Centre ^ 

By whit process, or after the lapse of 
what time, or on tho fulfilment of what 
conditions, arc all ihc&e departments to be 
brought under the control of a self governing 
India ' 

There la il«o the IZcclcsi istical Depart- 
ment Is it not time, if we want bisliops 
and clergv in India for tho spiritual guidance 
and benefit of our own people there, that 
we should begin to pay for them ourselves f 
^At present oven their pensions, when 
Jthey return to Lngland, are paid out of 
jlouian revenue-. 

liu i^Ni) And Indiv 

Mr Asijuith (Lord Ovford) bpeaktng m 
the House of Conimone, m March 1887, 
as recorded on page fiS of his biography, said 
CoDsider wbut 7JI be the position o( Ireland 
the conOiiioD of gorernmeot m that country 
under the system you are about to introduce 
representative institutions upon the terms that 
the voice of the great majority of tho people 
shall be systematically igivaccd and ovettidcn , 
the richt of public raccting tempered by Vicerecal 
prodamation a free press subject to be muzzled 
at the Will of the ofQcials judges and magistrates, 
by their tradition independent of the Crown, 
but in practice and m theory inotlncably rnixcd 
up with tho action of the cxeeutiro. 

“NVhaV conewahVe advatiUi^e can there be 
either to Ireland or to Great Bntaiu from the 
continuaoee of this gross (.anrature of the 
Bnti'b Constitution " 

Were ts much ttrlue t,t goiemment of the 
propfe bp the j. eople for 1/ e people There is also 
m ich to be sax < for a j o«.-crpd a«<i xstU cquipced 
auloeraef but bctiiee i tietao there ta ua logical 
or staheamanhke I ailing place ' 
tor “Ireland" in that speech read ludn” 
and you have the position in India today 

The Labour Party’s policy towards India 
IS one of close co operation with Indians 
m working for full self government and 
self dcteruiinnfion— in awoidfor Dominion 
Status for India on a basis ol absolute ccjuality 
with Canada, Australia, and the other 
Dominions, and with Great Britain herself 
In tho debate to t ike place in the House 
of Commons for three days next week on 
the govonimiut of India and the Mhito 
Paper just issued I believe that position will 
be made clear without a shadow of ambiguity 
24lh March, 1933 



THE FARMERS’ REVOLT 

JOHN E 4 R^SH\^^ 


I 

T H£RE is an unfortunate tendency to 
day to regard the problems ol India 
as being peculiar to India, and practi 
cally to disregard events wbich are 
taking place in other countries This would 
not be of ncceasity a bad thing, but at 
the same time it is to be remembered that 
political ideas, political theories and above 
all the political remedies which one hears so 
often discussed in India, are not Indian but 
are imported from foreign countries. There 
arc therefore two alternatives, the one is to 
follow an isolationist policv, to separate India 
from the rest of the world, and then oaturallv 
there would be no need for India to consider 
what was going on in other countries The 
alternative is to recognue that an isolationist 
polic} is not possible, and, therefore, it is 
necessary to studv what is actualU going 
on 10 other countries. It is not eonogh to 
accept the ideas, slogans and catchwords of 
Western civiluatioii These same ideas and 
phrases should be tested in the light of 
espeneiice 

Now speaking gencrallj, the ideas which 
are at present current in India arc ideas 
which were current in \V estero civilization 
some &ft} sears ago True a local colounng 
IS sometimes given, but the ideas arc cssenti 
all) the ideas of the Victomn era If the 
ideas of the Victorians had justibed them 
selves in practice, then li'tle complaint could 
be made agiinst them But lu tead of peace 
and plcnt), civilization todai reveals a 
picture of barbaric luxuri existing side by 
side with the most squalid povcrCv , plenti 
everywhere, but nowhere peace , work wanting 
to be done, the materials to do the work 
waiting to be used, the labour to do the work 
pleading to be employed As a recent 
economic book suggests, possibly this world 
13 "the lunatic asylum of the Universe,’ 
since man has conquered Nature, bat is in 
turn COD ^ucred by the machines he has 


himself created Fhc le=soi» of this for 
India IS surely that in Western ideas, and 
oiganuation there are certain dangers, and 
therefore, it is onlv by studying where the 
We tern system has broken down that the 
dangers of the West ma) be avoided 

Now one of the things that is most fre 
quentlv alleged a* the difference between 
India ind the est is that the West is in 
dusCnaftzed, whilst India is a pureU agricul- 
tural couQtrv This maj be true, but it is 
often forgotten tint the industrialued West 
can grow sufficient raw materials, such as 
cotton wheat and other eommodUlcs to 
export to the ngncultiiril Ea t There is 
therefore an agricultural side to Western 
civilization and the success or failure of the 
agnculturalibts in other countries, contains 
Icssoos which India ma\ well leirn it one 
&ads that the agriculturalist in the West suffers 
from the same difficulties us the agriculturali>t 
in the East aod if further, one discovers that 
the agriculturalist in the West has discovered 
certain means for overcoming those same 
difficulties there is the pos-ibility that the 
adoption of the game means might prove to 
be benchctal in India. The difficulties which 
the agriculturalist has to face in India, are, 
first, the nafural due to the 

difficulty of being certain about the rainfall, 
sad, secondly, the artificial ilt/p ulhc^ due to 
taxes and the difficulties of marke Viw 

the natural difficulties can be overcome by 
scientific means I or example, one of the 
reasons for the increased production of 
wheat m Canada is that it was discovered 
that a particular brand of seed grew in a 
shorter space of time. Formerly the crop 
had sometimes been caught by the frost, but 
with die quicker growing seed, the dan^^er 
of the frost was removed bicuiiirly The 
problem of miintamiag a regular water 
supply, can be overcome by the creation of 
irngaUoa canals. In short the conquest of 
the natiirat difficulties of the agriculturalist 
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18 only n mitter of time, ind further iijvc ti 
gnUou But the mere BoWiug of the nitural 
didieultics, not touch tlic artificial 

didiculties These latter difficulties ire 
created by society, on account of tho present 
order of 60Ci*‘tj, lud is thniga stand at 
present, the fastci the natural difficulties arc 
remoicd, the faster Mill the artificid 

difficulties grow up To return to the 
idea which has been emphacized above, either 
India can lemain iiidifferent to the West, 
which in this ease means continuing an 
agricultural system which will be at the 
mercy of tbe natural elements, or alternative 
ly, India can study the success and failure 
of the agricultural sy stem in the B cst 

II 

The most highly developed agricultural 
section of Western civiUzaUQtv is most pro 
bably that of \ortb America Turning 
therefore to examine the conditions obtainiug 
at present among tbe farmers in tbe VJmt d 
State of Vmenca one cau make certain 
general remarks First of all, the farmers are 
complaining that wnilst they can grow 
materials and commodities whilst they work 
and are willing to work, and whilst they arc 
willing to be law abiding citizens, tbe law 
IS preventing them from remaining law* 
abiding citizens Xhe law allows them to 
the turned away from their holdings, when 
they arc conscious that they have done no 
wrong and, therefore, since tlie law will not 
help them they h u e learnt to help themselves 
and by fatmera' strikes, {aimers holidays, 
and forced sales, they are preventing indepen 
dent members from being evicted The 
United States farmer is usually a staunch 
conservativetin his outlook on life and in 
all bis ideas, and therefore his revolt is of 
historical importance is a rule, each fanner 
has Ins farm, which he manages as far as 
possible by himself with the help of his 
fiiuily, and a generous use of machines 
During tlie rush period and during tho harvest 
times, he depends on vagrant labour to 
help him to reap lus crops Since the crops in 
the northern States naturaUv occur later than 
those in the soutlieru St ites there is a steady 
stream northwards throughout tlie summer 
months, of vagrant labourers who pay for 


tlicir board and lodging by tlicir work, and 
so pass tho Biimincr months During the 
Winter of course this labour is to be found 
swelling tho numbers of the uneinployincnt 
in tlic big industrial towns That however 
IS no concern of the fanner, lie wants his 
labour only for short periods of the year, and 
it would not pay him to keep a full stall, 
since for a fairly long period there would 
not be much they could do to earn tlieir 
living is a rule, the farmer his becu com 
polled to invest i certain amount of mono 
in modern farm machinery, BU'’h as tractor-, 
threshing machines, and other things, vrhich 
have become necessities for farmers in the 
West In order to buy the machinery it has 
often been neccasary for the farmer to raise 
tho money by a mortgage, or else bv buying 
on the hire parcha»o sy stem, in which case 
ho 19 compelled to make steady payments out 
of the money he receives for selling his crops 
It fono\v«, therefore, that lus stock, which 
vocludes his animals, is occebsary to him i{ 
he IS to continue production, and earn bis 
living The farmer also knows that his 
success or failure depends on his own 
efficiency, and therefore ho ha«, as a rule, little 
atieuco with the talker and the theorist , wlnt 
0 wants 18 acts not words and a few yeirs 
ago the man who had suggested that it was 
not fair to sell up a farmer who got into 
money difficulties, would not have been 
listened to Now it is just this class, the 
conservative agriculturalist clas=, usualh the 
staunch supporters of individualism, it is thooc 
people who are now the most restless, ind the 
most likely class m the United States to rebel 
against “law and order ’ 

In order to understand how this has come 
about, one must first understand a little of 
what has happened to the money system of 
the world, so that at present the more 
efficient an individual or a nation becomes 
in production, the mote certain is \t that 
destitution is being brought nearer and 
nearer with each fresh stage of efficiencv It 
IS all due to the fact that money has ceased 
to fulfil its primary functions, and instead of 
being a medium of exchange and a measure 
of value, it has become a commodili/ there 
fore, at present it is better to possess money 
which one can neither eat, nor wear, ratlier 
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thaa food or clothes which ire ncccasW to 
miintam life Consider for a moment how 
this change ha» come about , at one time 
people Dacd to barter, or exchange articles 
a\hich they possessed but did not want, for 
other articles which the) did not po«^e»» bnt 
did want , then this system was found to be 
too cumbersome, and therefore eaebange® 
were arranged b) expressing the \alue of 
commodities in terms of some common object, 
or commodity, as for example salt salt 
however has certain disadvantages since one 
13 not able to keep the salt a rainstorm oo 
the waj home from a market might reduce 
a farmer who had just sold his commodities 
to bankruptcy ’ It was found however that 
gold was the ideal substance to Use as 
monej , it was valuable, it could be hoarded 
without diminishing in value and it did not 
vary in quality Thus it came about that metal 
came to m used as money , at fir«t the money 
was expressed in the weight of the metal 
for example, the English pound sterling 
ongmally meant a pound in weight then 
it was found that it was more couveoient 
for the State to guarantee the quahlv of the 
metal, and to issue the metal in small pieces, 
and of diflerent sues so that it could be 
earned about easily, this led to the use of 
coins. During the last fifty jears or so 
whilst the populatiOQ has been growing fairly 
steadily throughout the whole world there 
has bceu an increase lu scientificinventioos, 
and as a result of these scientific inventions 
it has been found possible to produce 
commodities with a smaller amount of labwr 
The result is that though the populaUon has 
increased and with the increase m the popula- 
tion the needs for a larger supply of com 
moditics have also increased, the supply ot 
the commodities has increased at an eveu 
faster rate Vow if the gold which is 
for money had at the same time increased 
ID supply no great harm would 
done, but though the production of gold has 
increased it has not increased at the same 
rapid rate In other words the positiw 
comes to this (1) commodities are expressed 
in terms of gold, (2) commodities have in 
creased, (3) gold has not increased to the 
same extent, (4) therefore Ihe number of 
CO! imodtlies one ran buy for a gnen quann y 


of money has increased, in short, prices haie 

fallen 

So far then the position comes to this, 
the increase m the supply of commodities, 
togetlicr with the amount of gold not in 
ercosiog m the same proportion, automatically 
reduces prices Xow m a previous paragraph 
It was pointed out that the American farmers 
had often had to mortgage their farms m 
order to produce more efficiently Now as 
prices fell it became necessary for them to 
sell a greater quantity of commodities to 
obtain the same amount of money In other 
words, the fall in prices drove them to greater 
productive effort*, but because they produced 
more commodities without any corresponding 
increase in the amount of gold it meant that 
pnccs fell still lower, both on account of 
the ordinary economic law of supply and 
demand, and also on account of the increased 
commodities being expressed in terms of 
mother stationary commodity This situation 
IS one which is favourable to a creditor, 
whether an individual or a nation, it means 
that the creditor gets more commodities 
Thus if the creditor lent the equivalent of 
100 units of commodities when he is repaid 
be now gets the equivalent of 164 units 
of commodities But just as the situation 
favours the creditor it is equally unfavour- 
able for the debtor When he borrows he 
borrows the means to purchase 100 com- 
modities when he pays back he has to repay 
the means to puri^ase 154 commodities , 
therefore, be has to produce and sell 154, 
where before 100 would have been euEBcient , 
but as he produces more the supply automati- 
cally increases, and as the supply increases 
the pnee will fall Thus the harder the 
farmer works the more do his difficulties 
increase ' The situation is a veritable night 
mare, the farmer might well be compared to 
a child running as bard as it can to catch 
its own shadow 

III 

Such then was the general situation of 
the American farmers in 1932 They wanted 
to work honestly, they Wanted to keep the 
law but they found themselves faced with 
the pro'pect of being forced to sell oat, 
of being evicted, and dnven with their 
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families into the otics where alrcaclj there 
were too many people wanting work 'llicy 
therefore decided to take nnttcra into theu* 
own hands First of all some of them 
tried to force up prices cutting off Sioux 
City from getting fresh milk supplies 
Roads leading to the town were picLcttcd 
and anyone coming along the road with 
milk, or vegetables was firmh persuaded 
to return whence he came The oflort 
faded, as was not unexpected, but it showed 
that there was unrest Then later on came 
the celebrated Farmora’ hfarch on Washington, 
the capital of the United States The far- 
mers from the different agricultural areas 
organired themselves, «electcd delegates 
and then sent the delegates off in old motor 
lorncs to see President Hoover, and demand 
that he should do sometlimg, and do it quickly ’ 
The result of this second action was not 
unexpected the deputatiou was received , 
the President shook nauds with the delegates , 
the delegates spoke , the President promised , 
the delegates were shown out 

Now the farmer is not starving, but 
other people in America ire ' The farmer 
returned to liis farm, having seen the 
bread lines where the unemployed ate given 
free food in the cities On his farm are stored 
the various foods which the townspeople 
need, but which the fanner literally cannot 
afford to send to the towns since the cost of 
transport exceeds the price of the articles 
m the market' The farmers found that 
nothing came of their visit to the President, 
but at the game tune, he, with food and to 
spaie many were faced with the danger of 
eviction The net result of all this is what 
have come to be known as the Farmers’ 
Holiday Associations The fanners have 
decided that they want fair treatment, and 
are not getting it , but they do not want 
to injure anyone, and have no wish to default 
on their loans If a note falls due, or a 
mortgage is about to be foreclosed, then the 
creditor is asked to grant a longer time 
for payment. If the creditor refuses and 
a sale is arranged, then on the day of the 
sale the farmers meet together at the farm 
where the sale is to take place They stand 
there in a mass, silent, and ominous The 
auctioner tries to play his part, he speaks 


loudly of the value of the property, but is 
met by i stoni silciico As the loader of 
the farmers expresses tlio maftcr, "there's no- 
body wants this farm ’cept the folks there 
at present Anybody who thinks he does 
Uad better remember that tins crowd does 
not ngrcc” The sale goes on, the owner 
bids, but since he is the only bidder the 
pnccs are naturalli low ' A cow goes for 
two rupees, a motor car for eight annas, a 
threshing machino for one amia and so on 
Very often on a four hundred dollar mortgage 
only some twenty dollars will be realized 
The creditor must then take what he has 
got, and since there is no more to be sold, 
must cancel the debt 


IV 

The following quotations come from an 
article by Oswald Garrison Villard who 
was till lately the editor of T/ie Xalioii, 
describing a visit to the farming area of 
America 

Next me MU the man who had started the 
tirbt tanser’a holiday lo that State He 
expkiined he uas bound to the capital on an 
insurance matter the lusuranee companies are 
ID trouble at least the farmers mutual insurance 
companies We hare had to aiseaa our policy 
holders— out August loss mu jo 000 more than 
the largest prenons monthly lots m our histor) 
Theie IS a lot of arson going on around here 
but I dont blame the farmers If )ou irero 
as desperate for money os they are, you d bum 
a cbicLcQ bouse or a garage, or a barn or eien 
your house as they somelinies do to get clothes 
aud shoes for jour children We dont just 
know Mbat we are going to do but I II tell you 
this we Mant the Eastt.m bankers to stay over 
in their country and leave us aloue m the West, 
liiey can have their gold if they can keep it, 
but we are going to hold on to our farms We 
had a tax sale not far from here on the fourth 
of fonuary there were 1,800 farmers there. They 
Raid they weren t making any threats and weren't 
coing to do anybody any liarm but that the 
first fellow who made a bid on auy of those 
properties would go right out of the first story 
window That sale was postponed Last year 
I had fine crops got in lota of com and have 
a cellar full of vegetables but you can t get 
anything for tliem I am burning my corn in 
niy furnace right now It is ] ist as cheap to 
sell it for four or five cents a bushel after a 

a haul to the nearest town anc} then buy 
with what you get I know it a a rotten deal 
for the coal tnvner hut what can I do? I 
found John ttirds who has now organired *10 
per «»iit of the farmers of bis count) in his 
nmoD and the movement is spreading inlo 
aujoioing counties From one of the latter there 
came to him one morning five tcl<|horiio aj peals 



I c s GOVERNORS 

u/i\riM>H\ moiun inn\ 


E XCHTING Uic three IVomUciicim 
of Madr.-, Uomlay ami Itcn^l, 
whera Governors tc «•«>*«> 
appointed in Great Bnta«., •» 

r"'™" „„„e 

Ooacniors were a* n mane 

appointed from amongst the rocrob 

the Indian Ci>«1 bcraice 

Ilaidinge'it admuuslration it 

to ratfc the alatu# of the ^ 

to the name level i» that of a l 

province, but the riFolution m the «nU*h 

I’arliamciit to lliat ctfect was 

the House of I^rds Under the Moutagii- 

aiclrasford lUforras, with a “* 

tho *tutu» of the U r, the aalarj of lU 

Governor was made equal to that of R 

I'rcsidcncy Governor lu the Government of 

India \tl, , but no Governor ha« been 

appointed from Fiigland during the last 


thirteen jeax* In the coming coubtitulion Uie 
iiUHiber of finnllcr provinces arc going to 
incrcrtc Sind oud Onssa an, to be 
coustituttd into Biparuto provinces Berar 
dimaiids separation from the Central 
I'roviiicca , and a rcsolutu n to that elfict 
has been passed in the local Iigislalivc 
LoUMCil Its fate dtpends upon the negotia- 
tions gniiig on with the Xirain Iii all these 
provinces, an I C S man la auro to bo appoint- 
ed Governor \\ hen once a post is annexed 
b> the I C b, it laeuprimcly ditlicult to 
make even the least change It is ttken 
into actuarial calculations in dclennimiig 
the normal rate of promotion and privileges , 
and pirhaps it conus within the ambit of 
the proposed safe guards for mciobtrs of the 
White setviecs 

The virtues claimed for an I C b 
Governor arc his inliinatc local know! 

/ 
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nDd his administrative experience If the 
proposed provincial autonomj is to be real, 
the Goveinor IS to be guided by the advice 
of his ministers, whose local knowledge is 
till mote intimate Further, to meet the 
exigencies of scr\ ice conditions, often an 
ICS man is imported from another province 
Take the ca«-es of Sir Charles limes the 
c\ Governor of Burma, who spent his 
lifetime in Madras and of Sir Michael 
Keane, tiie present Governor of A.ssam who 
IS an U P civilian Can it be claimed for 
them that they have more intimate local 
knowledge than their ministers ’ As for his 
administrative experience, in future the 
Governor is not going to administer but 
to guide the administration If it be held 
to be asine ijim non of a snccessful Governor 
then wc must admit that Bengal Bombav 
and Madras, and all tho self governing 
colonies hav o been badly administered 

The disadvantages of a member of the 
ICS being a Governor are that often the 


Secretary becomes the Gov emor over the head 
of the miuiater, and he has his local bias Take 
for example, the case of Sir James Sifton, the 
present Governor of Bihar, who in 1923 was 
the fcccretarj in the municipal department 
under Sir Gaiiesh Dutt Siiiha 

A junior member of the ICS whose rapid 
promotion 18 duo to the preference shown bj 
Mr A the minister and as such the leader 
of a particular party in the Council, 
cannot be expected to hold the scales 
cv«i between that paitj and its opponents, 
when he becomes the Governor This is 
coramoD sense, and experience Sir James 
McAeiU, who owed his appointment to tho 
suggestions of Mr Cosgrove, could not hold 
tlie scales even between him and Mr Do 
Valera , and had to be removed On tiie 
other hand, Sir Philip Game, who was 
appointed from Engl md did not hesitate 
to dismiss Mr Laing, the Prcniier of New 
South Wales 


MAHASTHAN (BOGRA) MAURVA INSCRIPTION 

B\ K l» JA\ VSW \L 


T he ntvi inaeTiptmn found at MaViastliao, 
Bogn, Bengal which was inrutioncd 
in a meeting b> Mr Stapleton the 
other da) is a record of j,rcat iin 
portance Dr BhandarkaFs reading, 1 iiiwlGr- 
»tand, will be piibUslicd m tho } pigraphta 
fii hrn \\ liilc at Patua I heard contlicting 
njiorts about it, winch made me cvaniinc it 
at Calcutta riccntlj 

Fberc is no doubt that the inscription 
18 a „eunmc Maur)a recorA In hno IctUniig 
ills et graved on i white red stone, similar 
to main pieces discovered in tlio Pafaliputra 
»xia\ation< \U the letters have the 
ildcrBrahini forms found in \»ok I's itiscn|v 
ttou« Its iiidKirtaiice, which has not vet 
bo«n pomlcd out consists Sir tl), m 
the fact that it i3 tlu tir»t secular, 
adiiiiui^tratiic ^{auna record, fsoka inscnp* 
ii>ii» being all religio Is Me h ivc a bimilar 
doeuiiKnt, though having more ancient forms 


of ftUtrs, \n the Sobgauta pWto, which 18 a 
public notice ca^t in i bron/c tablet 

1 would not like to anticipate Dr 
BhandarkaFs reading, but as ho has already 
published tho purport of tho inscription, 
there 18 no breach of etiquette m commenting 
on the substance of the record Tho 
interpretation of the inscription was a ddhciilt 
Tuattcr This has been sutccssfull) done b\ 
Prof Bhandtrkar In a gtorciioiiso 
grain had been stored bj the then Gov crii- 
iQCiit of Bengal, and along witli grain 
probably caah was al o ordircd to bo 
lent It teems to have beta i tune 
of dutreag The seat of Govcrnmmt was nt 
ruiilnt Vrtyo/n ( ) and there stems 

to have been p/nAoi iiiohns m Bengal for 
the govcnimcnt of tho S r(/H)i w 
(*t dlutn). bccondlv, the record is a wonderful 
i^nfirniatioa of tho tradition of the Jama 
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htcniture that a prolougeil famine \isited 
Northern India for twelve %ears in the reign 
of Chandra Gupta Maur)io'l»eli 
migration of Jama ascetics to the South 
ThlTd]^, I should not be surprised if the 
Sohgaura plate turns out to be a similar 
ro\al order, aud both thc&c inscnptioos 
may pro\e to refer to Chandra Gupto 
JIaurya’s reign The solution of the 


oO!) 

Sohgaura plate becomes possible now, thanks 
to Prof Bhindarkar’s interpretation of tlie 
^laha thau stone Lastly, tbc lr//«iso5/r<i 
of Kautilva IS confirmed bi the Maha^than 
inscription Kaiitdja includes Vanga within 
the rules of his Manual That is the Manual 
shows tliat Bengil was a part of the Maurja 
Empire The Mahasthaii tablet proies the 
assertion 
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O NE ereninj when Mahome'l kU wis at 
Oxford I got him to come out on ibe 
river with me in tuy Punt 1 had aoitiire-l 
•ome kill 19 puntinf myself, and was, I suppose 
<0 vanity of vanities '1 anxious w di plav it 
Unfortunately I got no chance to do eo for j 
had reckoned without my miesi who wheo 1 
was about to take the pole, snatched it from 
mo nnl said “\ou sit comfortably there 1 
am going to do all the work this afternoon 
I was so surprise! that I yielded the pole without 
a word, but my a.toni hmenl was still g»w^ 
when I observed the dexterity , 

manoeuvred the punt out of the New ^t, 
and sent it swiftly gurehng and phsning «*{*? 
with graceful lunge* "It 9 years since I ban ilea 
a punt,” he said, «miling at ray very obvious 
wonder 

Mahomed All s was at all times an uopresSi^ 
figure. Uis well knit person never ran to tbe 
generous proportions of nis brother Shaukat and 
his bold handsome face set with piercing 
and fringed by a heavy finely tnniined black 
beard the whole surmounted by an imposing 
kstrakan cap ornamental with the star and 
cre-cent, is one which once seen can never be 
forgotten The picture he mode standing clad 
111 white -flannel* at one en I of tbe punt and 
wielding the pole defllj and graecfnllj m the 
middle of the Cherwell is one wh ch come* 
vivilly before me as I wrice Mas thi*, I 
won lered, the uncorapromi'ang political fighter 
of whom even the Government was rumourol to 
stand in Iread ’ Mas this m very imth the 
“Fix President from I incoln who, the previons 
evening at the Majlis had thundereil forth his 
fiery denunciations * There he wa*, so obviously 
enjoying himself so obviously appreciating the 
manv curious and admiring glances that were 
levell&l at him from other punts. 1 nee«l hardly 
say that for me it was a notable experience^ 


I hue be. 1 1 these rcmim»ci-oce» of the 
Oxfonl Mnilis with my recollections of Mabom^ 
\li because be was one of it* founder* Ibe 
Mailis I* to I IV in important in titution It has 
a large members! ip It plays an important part 
in the hf of the Indian undergriJuate at Oxford 
It offers a meetin, place for and thus exerts 
a unifying influence upon th Indian population 
wnich wouM otherwise be scattered an I lost in 
the whirl of Imversity life. It serves to make 
Its members feel less lonely in a foreign lanl 
It helps to strengthen nat onal sentiment and 
acu as a spur on individual ambiUon But when 
It wav «tart^ over a quarter of a century ago 
It had only nine member* after the manner of 
tbiil (not !e«3 famous) ociety which was, and 
stiU IS associated with the name of Johnson 
And appropnately enough it was call^ The \aba 
rattutiH Club Out of this little club sprang tbe 
Majhs of today Alajlis I may explain here 
IS a Persian word meaning axsembi / 

When I went up to Oxford m 1918 tho 
M«)lis had only twenty three members and its 
place of meeUng was a lillle basement room m 
a house in New in Hall Street I still remember 
vividly the first meeUng which I attended. Tho 
dark streets through which we went (it was war 
Ume on I streets were not lit at night for fear 
of air raids) tho steps leading down to the 
basement, the drawn curtains the black gowns 
the wh penng 1 itle groups all served to give 
tto occasion an a r of mystery, and I felt as 
though I were participating in the ceremonies of 
soin^weirl “ecret society The sad faces of 
some of the member* their whi pere<l colloquies 
an I a general atmosphere of gloom which I 
thought very «trange at hrst were easily enough 
explamed when I learnt that tho Presilent-elect 
for tSie term (who h.id not yet taken his seat) 
had suddenly e.vpired the previous week, and 
that we were met to choose another m his r 
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A condolence resolution was hr-t pas-eJ, nil 
standing Then name a(ter name was pcopo:>cd 
for llio \ icnncj so sidly cre.it<*J, but each one^ 
ffor enUmental iGa«ons 1 did not doubt) 
declined the honour with think.« Vt last one 
was found courageous enough to lloul ' 1 . 111101601 . 

At a “ubsequent election, the JI ijlis distinguished 
itself by choo'tng n lady ns President, Uie first 
'ocietj at Oxford to uphold, nay ns ert the equal 
rights of women And mmd jou this was 
long before women got ihcir vote* It inu't not 
be supposed, however that the election of ofiicc* 
bearers was a tame business It was usually 
in exciting alHir each place being keenly 
contested When I my'elf was elccteil Prcaidcnt 
for the Hilary term (lO’O) it wis b\ a bore 
mijority of one 

The place of meeting wis changed soon 
after to 1 fir i floor room in the Turl It was 
known IS St Mildred’s Hall and belonged to a 
man who kept a school for dancing Then? was a 
littleyord m front, and a "ipiral staircase gaie on to 
a narrow wooden landing rather lik* a reranda- 
and a door led into the Hall,” at one end of 
which was a raised platform a foot (or perhaps 
it was a foot and a half) high When this room 
became too small to hold the meuibcrs convent 
ently (for after the war there was i rush of 
Indian «tucleats to rnglatid and the membership 
of th’ Majlis went up rapidly) we lured tbo 
hill u«ed by the Thoosoplucal feocioly which 
was m an attic up four pair of stairs, but ratber 
more central because it was close to Carfax, 
The next move, not long after was into more 
Spacious and certamly mare imposing premises, 
the Mission Hall m the High and here. I 
believe the ^lajhs stiU inect&, on Sundays after 
dinner at b-30 rM 

Tlie procedure at these meetings wa«> (and 
still is) laigcly modelled on tint of the Union 
Society Vmtora were allowed, but previous 
intimation had to be given to the President if 
you wishe 1 to bring a gue C. Private business 
consisted in passing the minutes of the previous 
meeting and in asking inconvenient and (some 
times) highly personal questions of tbo ofiico- 
bearct' There they «it, the three of them at 
one end of the Hall, the President in the 
midille, with the Secretary and the Tren«urer on 
either side of him, inajc^tically in evening 
dres® making an excellent target for the witti 
cisms of the membcis ‘Is it true. Sir that 
the Honourary Secretary was almost progged* last 
Thursday in highly questionable company , and 
if «o what steps do you intend to take uj the 
matter?’ isks one member, and there is general 
laughter 1 believe it is true” replies the 

President ri'ing but I do not see that I am 
cnllwl upon to interfere The Honorary SecrcLary 
himself took the nece-sary steps immediately. 


• bcizcd by Ihelroctor for disobeyint, bnweiuly 
regulations alter !> i ii 


and ju«t managed, I undtrstand, to elude the 
Bulla.'* TKo following <iueatiou was once levelled 
It a fraisurer who was known »o bo too fond 
of booxmg ‘Mr President Sir, may we know 
wlictbcr tho Ilononiry Treasurer is following 
tho cxnmplo of the money maikct which is 
reported to be light*’ I ha\o often been in 
light coruer®,” im“wured tho victim, when roquest- 
al to do so by the PrcMilent, ‘but thank he.ivcn 
I haven’t u screw loose like tho Honourable 
Member who has put the qucation ” On another 
occasion a certain member who was always 
getting into difficuUics with the authorities of 
his college (a fact well known to everyone) 
suddenly remembering the PreaiJcnt’s habit of 
going ^out with a superfluity of vests and 
niufllcrs got up and asked ‘tsir, h there any 
tnitli m tno rumour that the Oxford climito does 
not agree with you and diat you habitmillv 
wear seven waistcoats to keep out the cold * ’ 
‘Even if I wore sovesity of ibein Sir,” cauio the 
reply, ‘I do not think 1 should find Oxford too 
hot a place to be in, ns my lionounblo friend 
occasionally does ' 

Question time over tlie House adjourned for 
cofloe and biscuits This was a pleasant interlude 
which lasted for ten or hftecn minutes that t«, 
until the President recallwl us hy resuimne his 
seat and shouting • Order 1 pnlerl" Public 
business U9uaUy consisted of a debate on some 
subject connected with India , occ.asionallj it 
was a lecture by some well known Oxford Don 
or some celebrity speeiaily got down from 
I^ndon TYhen 1 look back upon these debates 
and lecture®, I sniila to think now enously we 
look ourselves Our thunders and our rautings 
were very real to us, an 1 often wo worked our- 
selves into a passion, which, albeit generous uid 
nobI(^ fUfs me m retrospect with a kmd of 
melancholy aniu ement 

\nd what a proces ion of importnut person 
ages goes tbrougli my mmd when I think of 
those Alajlis meetings ' Jlr* Sorojini Noidu in 
her fascinating varres was frequently with us 
ihnUing the hearts of \oung Iniba with her 
passionate orations ragoro came and went like 
a prophet once Yeats gave us one unforgett- 
able lecture Sir J C Bose and Sir P C 
were full of valuable advice on different ocen 
sions liothen^tem (now Sir \\ illtatn) iisst«te<.l 
at a debate on Indian art and culture Mr 
Fenner Rrockwnj addressed us on Labour pro- 
blem® Mr Jinnrajadas. 1 , Sir Bhupen Iranath 
Basu, "Mr Ananda^ Cooinotaswamy, Mr B G 
Homimanj Mr Ka®turiruiga Iyengar, Mr 
Satyamurti— wo bail the privilege of listening to 
oil these on art or life or politic®, at one time 
or wotlicr Vnd oit one tneuiorable occa.ion 
we bad Sir Htury Stone and Lord Chelmsfonl 
(this was ®oon after the latter s return from 
India) as M«itors , and I remember tho curious 
thrill I liad when I noted the liandsotne deep- 
• Ihe Proctors asgistants 
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Imed scbohtly fice of the ex ^ iccroj, and 
contra ted the old rain coat he nore over his 
exening drea* with the imperial cplendoura of 
his yicerepal habiliments. I Inppenwl to be 
titling by hi5 side. 'Somebody had pi I hniahcd 
a very t^tDg humorous sfwech a reply fo tame 
arguments against the ^Ionta!ru 'cncme ‘'That 
was a clever speech I said turning to I»id 
Chelmsford. “Ilrilliant he igrew! smiling 
“Ju-fl like Oxford ’ — Hut does it lea I anywhere ’ 

fconietimes ire invited the I nio» *rociei} lo 
debate with us and ihe^e debates were very 
aucce» fnl. They -erved to show if thev htl 
nothing eW that we coull boll our own m 
debate with Eoghshinen in their own language 
Oa one occasion, I remember the Pnsjdeai 
of the Union who was one of the ^^kevv, 
could not keep back hia surprise at the high 
level of speaking maintained by the members 
of the Mailia “1 have no he itation in saying 
he said, “that in this matter there i« little the 
^lajLa needs to learn from the t inon or any 
other body for the matter of that This was 
not uttered patronizingly hut in a tone of frank 
admintuon 

Once a term was indulged in what wa»term^ 
a “Musical Lvening It was a gay aflair anv 
number of guots could be brought, and on '•ucK 
occasions the fair sex was in greacer evi fence 
Dilip Roy, who was at Cambridge would 
almoet inrariably come down far these evenings 
and help to liven up things One came into 
the IlaU. and found it laid out as (or a tea 
party with little groups of tables and cbaii- 
and palms and other floral decorations, which 
served to accentuate the gaietv of the occasion 
And as song after song winged us back home 
what a glamour fell upon us ' Forgotten the 
strange country, the alien habits the indiflerent 
looks, the slights, the vexations, the torments 
on 1 the anxieties, that life in a far-ofl* foreign 
country inevitably entails forgotten everything 
while that surge of feeling borne on a throbbing 
note, spanned six thousand miles of land and 
water O thoM? mu ical evenings ' How eagerly 
we looked forward to them and what a keen 
memory they left behind * 

Once a year wo indulged in a grand full 
dre. 3 dinner This annual function which was 
keenly lookcl forward to wis held m the 
“econd or Hilary term (Januarv to AInrch) 
i'.sug.'J/- iiv? Hs/rMpi XWfievw ir-sm 

at liberty to bring ns many guests as they 
pleased provided they paid for tliem I Ion t 
snow what it is now but the dinner subacnp* 
tion used to Ihj sixteen shilling* per head The 
gucsts of honour were usually two in number 
im Oxfonl celebrity and a I.ondon celebn^, and 
they sat on either *i le of tl a Pre dent at the 
c^s table In ID’i) when I wai Pre ilent of 
the MajliJ, our chief guests were Dr Cnnoit 
^ticetcr of Queens College Oxford and Mr* 
DesparJ, a famou* Labounti sister of Lonl 


Preneb llotb T<‘gean4as and non icgetarwns 
were catered for as may be een from the 
following which I mko from the «ic«m cards I 
till keep with me a* cheri hod mementoes of 


Uors dOPurres v 


MLSL' 

(Tr^rlanaii) 

Hors d OEuvres van •» 

Potage Vmntsar 


Pilau fcuperbe i la Jfadras 
Onelcttc auv fine herbs 


Eletan loche ilaTravan 

kan de volaille au ni 
Quartier d Vgaeau 

Petit Pois Choux itriLEel 
lea. Pommea Chateau 
Potnraes Pur -e 


Peches 1 U Madras Pounding a la Lucknow 
Cr uics t la Cevio 


Oes cri Dessert 

The following li t of toasts which I take from 
the same card wdi give <ome ide.'t of Che number 
an 1 variety of the speeches which followed 
TO kST'' 


Tl Pmpi t' 
The Pxesideni 
Mrs Deopard 


The kisn 
IvniA 


7b lietjmut 


The Prceideot 


Ocft Glesth 
f (" 9, Dr Canon Streeter 

(Ballioli 

'Bie Oxford Majih 
X ® Raw iCambndge K. K llenon 

Repre*eTitaUve) (Christ Church) 

St TFR c>ociE-ns.s 

C <:untbai^iQC;ara (London Eepresenlative) 

(Ball ol) 

‘IIomeGoixo JIfmoprs 
R.J Stephen* M Hub Lx Pre* 

{XouCoin (New College) 

*1110 King was, of course, according to tiiiie- 
Mnoured convention drunk without a “peech 
Out most amusing were the speeches made in 
proposing or replying to the other toast* 

CWiveiV -ipeiciroTg- n*tc one may .ay about 
Oxford might equally well be sai 1 of her 
Um^iiy Cambridge, and what I have sai ] of 
tto Orford Jfajfis applies, therefore, largeh to 
the Nlajlis at Cambridge with this diflerin.^ 
tb^ t^Canibrilga Ma^ boJl 
insUtuuoB by a ew years and is. therefor 
nevCT at pains to di^gui^e its feeling of au,^ 
/.mJrf „„ ,1,., clj,m of Later 
In lir>l I happened to be chaen as the OxfoM 
Ren^t^ive at the Cambridge Nfajlfs SS 
and the honour of proposing the Toast of "he 
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Cvinbrn-lsc MaiUs fell to me The dmntr was 
hdd It the Lion Hotel on February the 20l!i, 
vml Mrs S'lroum yaidu, the Master o£ Ssilnej 
Sussex, the Mistress of Girtoii, imii ihe lion 
sahibiaiH \ftftb Ahmcvl Khan then a member 
of the India Council, were the chief guests I 
have tho Nlemt card of this dinner also anl the 
croivded signatures on the bicL of it bring back 
plfeising memories of a very jolly evening I 
give the vicnii it«clf as well as tin, 10^*1 list, ns 
lhe> nut) bo found intero-,ling, at lea*-! by vray 
of conipari«on 

MFMJ MEMt 

I f irinrtait 

llors d tEurres llora d (Lunes 


Thick Tomato Soup 


Eaddle Glutton Currant Scrambled eggs ''pmoeb 
Jelly 

lloast Mutton 


Various Vegetables 
Vamlla Ice 
Dessert Coffee. 


TOAST? 
Tup Kino 
India 


Dessert t nffee. 
To T{t$poiul 


lb Propose 
The President 

The Present Mrs Sarojini Naidu 

"The Carabndge Unircmty 
The Vice President The Jfaster of Sidney Sussex 
Tbe Mistress of Girton 
The Guests 

H I Rahmi Hon Sahibzada Aftab 

{Pembroke) Ahmed Khan 

Sister Societies 

S B 7aidi The London Itepresentatiee 

(Fitz Hall) 

The Cambndge Majlis 

G K Cbettur {Oxford Bep ) 8 Gonndrajulu 

xj XT w (Magdalene) 

Home going Members 

M U S Jung P Panja Ex Pres 

(ChnsC s) (Cbnsts) 

When it came to my turn to speak I mode 
good use of this splendid opportunity to twit 
the Cambridge Majhs on Us fancied supenority 
I began bj saying that I had como there uv a 
spirit of humility, to praise and to admire, as 
befitted a younger sister,— not to cavil or to 
criticize , that we at Oxford made no pretences 
to fancied superiorities , that whatever supenonty 
w© had or felt was of the eflortless variety , 
and so on Presently, reducing tbe topic to the 
terms of Oxford and Cambridge, because between 
men of these rival Universities, all discussion 


mv intblj btconies nn Oxfonl Ciunbndgo nuestioii, 
I md there was om- tiling about Cimbrulge 
vthich I could not iimlcrsUnd which I thought 
of with luin, an 1 which ill accorded with its 
ancient and glorious truliUons **\Vu at Oxford,” 
I slid, have inuij things to boast of. and 
jKthupi not the Ictat of our rcinirkablo imalities 
13 our determination to face things boldly and 
cbccTfuUv, but «h\t 13 to bo tiiought of the 
ngieltnble conduct of Cambridge which rudely 
turns Its fcflcAa* on would be ndinin.r«. When- 
ever 1 usk nnyhodv whnt tho sights of Cambridge 
art the invnnabio reply h “Ilavo you 'eon 
our Bocks*' Wtll, welX well, I say to myself, 
n stnuigo custom, but perhaps they have nothing 
bettor to show” This was roceivod witli a howl 
of laughter, which made it impossible for me to 

f rocci^ for ft couple of mmutes ‘Do you think’, 
went on, that wo at Oxford have no backs ? 
Of course wo have, but we don’t run round 
asking iH nnd sundry whether they have seen 
them All the world knows, however, that when 
Oxford men put their bocks into a thing, that 
thing, vrhatover it might be, is bound to be a 
success." It wis nil, I need hardly say, taken 
in great good part, and when I sut down, I did 
so vrith tbe feeling that Oxford had got ft bit 
of Its own bock 


II 

I ought, perhaps to say a word here of the 
feeling tbnt some of us bad, even then tnat while 
the ujjlis served an excellent purpose m bringing 
tbe Indian students at Oxfonl together, 'ttiU 
focussing tbcir national characteristics and 
aspirttiofts, It sometimes overshot its mark by 
encouraging too great an exclusiveness After 
all, one goes to n foreign country not merely for 
the sake of an examination degree, but with the 
object also of enlarging one’s views one s social 
as well as intellectual horizon , and the Indian 
student who, for one reason or luiother, kept 
himself to himself or confine f himself to the 
company of other Indians, lo«t n great deal of 
the charm as well us the profit ot his stay m 
England It was because some of us felt that 
there was a tendency m this direction, that in 
1920 we started a club whicli in composition was 
half Indian and half Briti«h and the object of 
which was to bring Indian and English students 
more together How necessary an institution 
of this kind was to footer gool feeling and 
mutual re pect between the two races, the 
following incident which I may set down 
here wiU illustrate. Some months previously 
I had gone to the theatre at Oxford with 
M>me friends The phy was Tillu ot 
Bloouisbttri/ by Ian Hay I had read one 
ot two of Mr Inn Hay’s books So I settled 
_ “ \~part of the^irer flows b^md some of tbe 
^^8S at Cainbndt,e and the backs of these 
Colleges w th their glorious lawns leading to the 
nrera edge coasutute Cambridge s best known 
beauty spot 
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<lonn to enjoy «hat proiniseJ tj be a formmce during the re-^i. of the time the coiupiny 

amusing comeily Hut a ni lo shock in store played at Oxford 

for me Before long I iliscovcreif that one of fo come b lek, J’O'tever to the Lotus Club,* 
the characters m the pLiy « is an Inditn oQident (for that was whit we tilled our new venture) 
who wa® male to cut i ridiculous, n ly a hmniliau E. G C Let ena of Billiol iris its fir-t President, 
mg figure. W'Lit wis amu mg to the other I succeeded him In fact it was one of the 
members of the audience was offensive and conTcntions of the club that the President °hou!d 
insulting to me }i[y blood boilei with mdig be alternately of English and Indian nationality 
nation ^Iv cams burned with shame and anger mot m each other’s rooms and consumed 

knd when in one scene this character plumped unlimited quantities of coffee (or cocoa) and 
down on his knees before his fat coarse Ian 1 lady biMiuits, held informal discussions on a variety 
and demanded, in the oacreJ name of British suhKCts, ami generally contriveil to enjoy our 
justice, redress igiin t a fellow lodger who had “elves hugely ‘'nmetimes we invite 1 distinguished 
stolen his tea and his sugar (all this in the best persons to be present at our gatherings. On one 

BiLoo Jalbcrjct ®tyle) I could not bear it any o«n» on Mr (non Dr ) Erne C Barker gave us 

longer and rushed precipitately out of the theatre his inipres ion® of kmerica, soon after his leelure 
I ran the way back to college and burst into tour in tliat country This meeting was held at 

ray tutor’s room® who seeing my evciteil mv rooms in New College Vim, Pep Puach, 
condition thought something very temble had nnd h-iir on the ihest, said Dr Barker were the 
happen^ It took me some time to calm down qualities an Vniencan looked for m a hundred 
tol erplam what I haJ seen I said IJrealed per ceni red Wooded he-man On another 

to think the devastating effect such a play as occ.i.ion\Ir A Rmgaswami Iyengar, the present 
this with such a character in it would have upon Eilitor of the Rutdii Nladni* gave us (al o in 
the relations beiween Indian and Faglisb my rooms) an interesting talk on the political 
stu tents at the TJniversitr I “aid it was n situation in India. Under the joint au«pice» of 
gratuitous insult to every Indian I said— O I Majlis and the Lotus Tagore delivere I 

said a whole Jot of other things to which my one memoriblc lecture, his 'lessage pout ihe 
tutor li tened with patient and sympathetic P/rftt The pi» lonate (if noi*y) enthusiasms 
intere t At la.t he ®ugge«ted that I should write «f Vachell Lui Lav SUed us with wonder on 

to the Vice-Chancellor about it an<l request him * fourth oeca ion 

to exert his authonij an 1 have the oflendme The Lonis Club did supply a need, and we 
scenes cut out of the play, al least while it felt that it did much good in the sense that it 
was showing at Oxford I sat up a long while brought tndan and English students together in 
that night composing thi« letter nod a scry a way m which they never would have come 
emphatic letter it was when I hail fini<he*l I otherwise I wonder if as mucli could be «aid 
read it over to myself -^veril Umes with great for two other societies which prang up at about 
satisfaction The next morning I was not quite the same time I refer ot course, to the 

so sore k sudden thought prompted me to Commonwenllh Club and the V uitic Society 
s«k the help of my tutor again He rea 1 it The former as its name implies, was imperialistic 
through snl smiluiL wont do at all ’ he m character, ami frequently India was left out 

'aid, shaking his head “It is far loo ttoog of their direus lous altogether, a fact which did 
5:ou hal better tone it lown As it i* it will not pa 3 unnoticed by the Indian members who, 
t’oly “Ueveed la in-itaCing In/n.” So I went back naturallr enough re“e«t«l this show of evclu ire- 
wnb It an I cut out all the purple patches In ne^s. Ihe object of the Asiatic Society was 
fact, I almost rewrote it, for by Ihi-* Ume I was profe'-edly to promote intmi«l m the study of 
a great deal calmer, an 1 ha 1 begun to take a Veian problem® and Us ineraership was thrown 

les3 excited view of the affair ‘Ha' Ihots open to all nationalities It was earned on 
Jietter" s-uj mv tutor, when I showe*! him Uie rather cleverly for some time. Vttraclive 
letter again 'That e veiy much belter I.<et us programmes were uranged an 1 visitors to it« 
what he will do lie ought to do some meclinga were male very welcome Several 
tiling •’ X),u, reas'ureil I -ent the IcUct ofT, hmes in the term distingui licil ambassadors 
ral back came the reply the very nest day mil politicians tmiie down from London to 
^ Blakiston of Trinity who was then Vice- “peak on que tions of the moment, inif among 
k^ncellor *ail he had read my letter widi the QiemiKrs tliere wen. two earl-. For -ome 
great Surprise, and proceoleil to point out that tim», my name (horribly mi® =pelt) had tlie 
‘'cotchmen were .lady ndiiuled on the Eiigli'h honour ot a(»(>c«riog on the little cinl printed 
•ti^e Without any offence being intendnl to or by the Society, but ilie deiUy earne tne s with 
taken by them Dramatic reprerentaiions be which tliev conducted their meitmg® and the 
*aid, would bi'conie impos.-'ible if orfence was almost coiiipleto ab-H.nce of a «ciise of humour 
taken ISO eat, ly s.aw niy point howeier, and m the proceoilings soon weiri&l me These 

Jiromised to take the nece 'arj action I never subtle \ uin problems ‘•ocmeJ to affect the 

went to «« that pj^v again and to thw day I 

of its plot, but I was toll that the ■ I undeiwiaml ihe I/Dtns Club still flourishes 
oiiensive reenes were omiite.1 from the per at Oxford 

Gj— .3 
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iiKiobcrs lu i di trl.^ in^ itiiuuier Rut oa one 
meeiins of thn Society which wi« nnythin^ 
but lull or time I lute i vivil rc« oil •oti >n 

Mi I one! t-uiO'. w-ta ilw ‘^ocicWa ^*‘1 
that etening ami lulcome lown j K’Uhcrcil 
It the express intitition of the Pn ilenL I 
hiJ hid the plea ure of hnrin? Mr Curti- 
on other otculOll^ in I it was ehi<fl> the 
pro'i ect of li tennis to another of his )>olishctl 
and rea oned li'cour e« ih it Ircw me to the 
meeting: It comnicn with the n i iin? of nn 
intolerably tolious ( ipcr on The Siliiition m 
Inlia by one of the In linn iiieinbcrs Vt llio 
end of tho Tc.idiiig ihcrefoie the adjournmenl 
for coifee was aerv welcome When the liou < 
re uniod its siltiii„ tbi opinions of tliose prc^iit 
wen. invite I on fie subject, ml matters livcnol 
up directly The fir t two or three «y>oeclics 
wen. ol n •onipaialiveW diarmlcss order 

expressions cither of sympathy or of ignormec 
Bu the-^ were followed by a virulent attack on 
India anl lutiian ly a j cr-sju who hal Ixscn 
pointed out to me oirlier in tlio evening as 
one who hal recently retircil from misistenal 
luties in India. Ue a» orted aeliemeiitly that 
England s only interest in In li i w is thu couiinerci il 
interest, and that so long lU it remamvJ a 
prohcablo concern nollung woull e\cr make 
Lnglishnicn move out of the countra U was 

i u t a que tion of force In bans roiuircd to be 
lept unler and woull be kept under Bntuu 
would see to that bccau e it bn I the upper 
hand And Indians best les, had not shown 
the least enterpn o Why they could not c\en 
make an or linary bicycle' Anl soon an 1 so 
forth It was n teiiomoiis speech and it 
completely ruined the harmony of that meet ng 
What made it all the worse wa» that the 
speaker affected to speak with authority with 
an intiniato knowledge of Indian conditions and 
the In ban mind It made ei ery one of us 
angry but perhaps the angriest of us all was 
Mr Curtis He rose to speik immediateh 
aftenvar Is Ian con«trainetl to spcsik lie 
said as I willingly would not speak but 
things have been said m my heanng tins 
evening which I may not allow to pass uu 
challenged I ha\e traielled n arly all over the 
world and can boast of some experience of 
men and countne^ I hnee heard Hnginnd 
vilifioil m South Vfrica I have hcanl lier 
vilified in Australia and in Germany in Kussia, 
in Canada, in Cb na and la India but never 
before have I lieanl ray country so v lilied so 
misrepresented so shamelessly dmggeil in the 
dust as here today amongst you and thit by 
a countryman of mine I am sorry to have to 
say It, but It 13 the irutli and after having 
listened to the «peaker who has ju t sat down 
I do not wonder any longer that Indians who 
axe Irought up against this kin 1 of thing and 
led to believe in this km I of thing beco ne the 
most V olent extremists If I were an Indian 


und bcJicccsi whu Mr Ik has just told I 
slioull 1)0 lUxtilici! I think III hecoming an 
rxtrcini t myself lloimilc an cxtriordui inly 
iRiprcs no siKa'ch uluch lil imt i litlli to 
lountemct the iinfortuii lie cllcct ortilcil by the 
pretiOiis «j)c-ikcr Ho ill not rpirc llio ex 
trite, who c.imij iii for ii severe and as it 
•.otiiii* to all of us, n richly merited CMStigation 
The mi crablc ni iii in ide one or two inot!«tual 
allcmpte to mtcrnipt, in 1 then e'olloctmg his 
Ih loiigtiig'i capt silently out of the room fins 
I tluuk w V thu Ust ine-etitig of Uie k uitie 
?oci ty tliat I ntteii Icil Tor nil I know the 
objection iblo Mr B — still in Acs his «{ ei'chos 
tlurc and jwhticnns nnd ambissidors siill 
conic down t> tl row more light on Vsiin 
pfoMeins but for niy ilf I have not be< n 
th n to M.e 

III 

I nivht. in oonclu ling tlie«e brief remmis 
eetues of the 'M'lihs nnd alli&l bodies pi s on 
to a more cherful topic, anl s,iy a few wonN 
about the Indun Stu lento Conference vcluch 
now nil nnnuil fcuiirc that mo t Inliun stu lento 
look forward to with keen anticipation The 
first Conference wa« held m 191S lirmgthe 
Chri luia« hohlays it Jllley in ^orkshlre 
The whole of tho H gbhell Hottl hid bee i 
bookcl for the (.onfcronce for a wotk I 
recollect \iviJIy the long cold journey northward 
ml the stiff cbnih from the station up to the 
Hotel which was at the Buminit of a hiU and 
beyond which the well known moor^ stretched 
bleak and de«olate in ahno t evert direction 
There were some fifty of us at the Cxmfcrence. 
and a jolly party we made oftec the fir t few 
hours hal broken down the initial barriers of 
rc-traint I hal been olloted a vetv cheerful 
room on the first floor from one window of 
which I had n lonely view of the Cow mJ 
Cilf rocks, and from mother a enes of bare 
cmgs beyond which lay the lonely inoor>. 
How the wind whistled and roared round the 
budding But wo were nug md bappv insi le 
in spite of the lutenso cold and what with 
reading of papers anl di cussions ind inusiu 
the week went rapilli by In the afternoons 
ire went for long walks and one of tluse an 
eKCUft,ion to Bolton Vbbej (a good ten in le 
ramblo all told) is stiU a pleasant meniorj 

So enamo ired was I imh this lonely but 
lereut ful pot, that ifter the Conference eiidel 
on I the member di persed I pur* laded a friend 
to stay on with me at the hotel to the end of 
the vatat OD nnl us there were no other giie ts 
there at the t me. we hal the whole hotel to 
ourselves. Vnd it was here that we cot uei one 
Mornmg to see the whole world robed in white. 

bush of fiel I and house an 1 hiU It u is as 
though a fai^s wanlhal oven.ght, transforme.1 
the entire lanhcipe near ail far into a 
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Ibe people over whom our ince tor« mini 
would welcome us with open \nu<» hut the men 
who hive u iirpcd our authontv ire traitors 
md they hive bewitohcd iho j-veople ' 

Pivro igheil heavily ‘ Vh the good oil 
(lavs! SYhit V glorious time our iorefither» 
had ! 

bo fir we had iindc no attempt to t iLe inj 
pirt m till, conveisatioii Miruchi now quietly 
said It 13 not quite clear to me why the people 
tired of the king' an I put them \ ide 1 >m 1 
j our forefathero give up their kingdoms vnthout 
au effort to retain them ’ 

Vmehch opreal out hia arms m a „e tun 
oi de<ipavT What couW they have lone' Thts 
miuds of ihe people had been poi^jiwl igiinst 
them by years of insidious incitement. If the 
kings bad offered re«i«tance thev would have 
been probably killed with their Iwiilies The 
old traditions had been undermine! by the 
conspirators who hul vowel to overthrow the 
monarchic system The ®acre<lncs« of rovaliv 
was forgotten Many of the kings wen decendel 
from heavenly beings Our genealogical table 
are «till preserved and these vrill how vou that 
we do not «pnng from a race of common 
mortals Rut the people are iguorant and ibev 
are credulous They listened to evil advice and 
they were easily led awav W hit could the 
kings have done, when thev were dc erted by 
their adherent'", tlie army and the people ’ They 
had to submit to their ciietnie" and were 
banished to this place Do you not find ns 
here surrounded by all tlie insignia of royalty^ 
\nd Auielach laughed bitterly 

Orion i<ked But have you ever tried to 
regain your lost kingdom* ’ 

Ihis was I new note to sound »n that 
atmosphere of querulou«nea9 and lamentaiiou for 
the past These men degenerated from royalty 
were «tartled and thev gazed at Orion •Umo't 
fearfully Auielach alone replied prouJly I 
woull do «o at once if I hal the as nrance of 
any support. I cannot wm back my lo t king 
dom sint,le-hanJoil Do you think I can get 
any help from this crowd of bleating sheep 
He looked contemptuously ajouud him ami the 
men prc'Cnt hung lown their heals and could 
not meet Ills Hashing eye« 

After 1 lilUe while we left, Vmelrch promising 
to meet ua again As we were walking back 
toPavros hou«e Maruchi a^ked him whether 
Vnielach was niiknig any "ierious effort to win 
hack his kingdom Pivvro laughed ■weakly Tliey 
ail talk and \inelach talks the loudest. But 
nciUicr he nor any one cl^e ever Inams of 
doing anything 

M tin. hou a Pvvro® wife was waiting for 
him ''liu waved a hand to us to piss into the 
hou-e hut ‘=-he fveed Pswro bquareiy •\\hero 
w-ire vou all this tiinennd how about linncr? 
''he V kcl »v a voice is «v,«vt as \ negor 

I’avro lapliivl liuitilly, I was with ourgueU 


tnl I ilont waul any dmiur for I iial it vvitii 
our ftu-nds 

Of court you Iiad uid you must have ^ 
enough for four anv\ sow j-ww t hivvc Irunk a.11 
the wine you loiild get.’ 

Our pUc ts do not drink and I drvitk very 
lilUc’ 

She tunic 1 to us m surprise, Is th U true 
«he i«ked \ou no not drink wino 

No madam’ replied Miruchi with a pica tut 
smile Wc do not, though the wipe here doe* 
not ,a»iu to be very strong iVo are much 
obliged to our frien 1 Pavro for spending a 
pleisint evening and I ii' uro you he is a very 
temyvcrvtft maw' 

Thu mu t hive been on your account, 
retorted the old woman wwl she went into the 
lioii e 

W c under lood Pavro s reluctance to return 
to the hou e earlier in the evening He was 
happv us long as he was out of it 

XXIV 

We wero up betimes the neit morning and 
Maruchi i ked us to accompany him on i stroll 
though the city Pavro was waiting for us and 
appeared to be very happy m our company 
The city was stining to life as 
but It wa. life of i skignont kind There were 
no conveyance of any kind no Ixade or busine a 
to speak of none of tho usual activities to be 
met with in cities The old people loitenng 
near the doors of tlicir houses and stared i*t tis 
as we pas ed The vounger men were i tlv 
sauntering nbout vtith nothing to do There 
weie some shops which display od chean and 
aim»> sluHs Then, were no signs of afllueuci. 
or even moderola comfort anywhere Wherever 
we pas^ and m whatever direction wo 
looked we MW nothing but indigence and iio 
attempt to cultivate the amen tie of life. Poverty 
it^f IS not a crime and involves no humiliition, 
but squalor is not nece^sarilj a part of poverty 
QeanlmesS is compatible with the greite t poveitj 
What wc oaw all around us was not merely 
poverty, but deliberate and hopeless idkiies 
per'iatent disinclination for work of any kind 
And every niui worn in aud child that we siw 
had a king for wn vvii.e«tor ' \\e passed a 
number of vvelU on tho streets and found young 
women curry mg water from the wells. The) 
had earthen and old uictal ve«ecl' but tho 
maidens them elv<*s hid none of that pnghthness 
and vivacity which should be thvir nitunil gift. 
Borne of them wore strikingly beautiful aud 
walked with regal grace, but ill of thtm were 
lacking m aniiailion and the vim and verve of 
youth Bouve of them greeted Pavro witli a 
and looked at Us with a languid curio ity 
Pavro told them who we were iml he uoull 
hue tamctl for a chat but hi'* loquacity vv h 
cut 'hort by Miniehi iil o vioull not tucouiigo 
•oy eO *>U by the way idt 
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wint to win th( hulu-t pruL- iml your 

'■UU mu I b( ibe hight t. You nnj gi>o 

minor prize- to jour helper’* You inrp eon* 

Ftuitiy on ihi. jn^t greatHL-s und gloxj oi jour 
ancestor- AVliit Mtisf icUon 'lo jou find m 
IncUing on the paH I r^cry mtn is judged 

l)j lus onu achietemeiit It mil-* liitn iiolbmff 
to hug the ntctfioij oi the pn t Stir joui elf, 
man if jou hive got the making of i king in 
you uid carvt out a inw Uuigdoin for jouradf' 

Vaniti Inlf lo-^e m her seal and with i 
htighteneil oolonr tn \ shining declaicil 

Spoken like i man an 1 a king ” 

Vmelach felt hoih excited utd relmked Ho 
'poke to 'Marudii in a tone of huroilitj I fully 
recigniic the wisloin of joui uort Will jou 
who iro 0 tM«e mi o greit help nu to make 
1 beginning and win through ‘ 

Marudii looked it him ind at us willi in 
amnsel unde Don i you see we ure ourely 
binii of pus'igB an<l eten now are on the wmg ’’ 
^^o arc ttateUers who cannot tarry terj long in 
any pirticuhr place Be i le we are not at all 
intete ted in kings and kingdoms We conic 
from t land that ha« got on rerj well without 
k»ig“ for \ long time There is nothing about 
the linuly ofhee that ittracts u« We maj Icuo 
cniiT citj III ft week What help can we gisv 
you f’ 

feudileiilj Vftiiitt hur-l out in a pis lonnU. 
appeal \ou hate ■.pokon noble and inspiring 
winl« which we htire hcarl foi the hr t time 
You may dc«pi e a kingdom and t king may 
be nothing to you But eteii in a few lays you 
can help u« You can ■-iir this city out of its 
hateful sloth We may not become kings \nd 
queens but we mty learn to become men and 
women Drive us out of the slush and mue of 
inaction in which we are iloundcrmg and ‘ot us 
on the path of work and ichievement Blow on 
the -park you have kmllol uivl feel it into r 
ilaine ’ 


VuiiiU looknl at htr huslund. ‘^hu wu- 
calmcr now and sho felt 't was not hi.r place to 
give us ftny iiii-cclion« Amelach “poke in in 
ipologLtic tont, ‘Wo hi%e no claiw on you uid 
wp do nut wi-h to iIlHui you here on our 
account. But if it pic isl you to help u-, uo 
what you conndtr bc-t. I have no oiiggt tion* 
to mxkp, but I shall endeavour to ^ the best of 
m> ibilit) to follow your directions’ 

MaratJ 1 tUTiiDil towards us and -poke in our 
own linguage which Amelach, VuiiUi and I ivro 
could not under-uuwl I am afraid I hive beeii 
fooli h and Iiivo got mixed up with things with 
wlwcli wo have no concern I htve coinnu^J 
myself md must try to do ecmetlimg for these 
people but tlicre is no obhgition on any of vou 
to «hiro inj i'c«poii'«ibiluy ’ 

Not so Mvruchi’ I said, hvo arc your men 
m all thing- uii 1 you have only to command 
for us to obey ' 

Ganmiet wii- di»grunllcd 'Ifavo we to piay 
at being kin„s ’ ho asked 

Orion isked, How long »b ill wc h m to 
stay hero , , ^ . 

Not t diy more than a foitnight at tlio 
Iongc«i icphcil Miruclii 

What have wc got to do » 

•Thii IS wlui we have to think and talk over 
Pavro was i picture of inuto a tom bment 
He was -truck dumb by VamW » pas*ionaia appeal 
mdho-tarclat ns «hdo w®, , 
imong our elves 1 hen he tiaiiUy a-ke I, Vr 
we going to biTO i king ■* , , 

Mimchi ‘•milel mscrukibly as ho aiJ. 
Perhaps, who knows’’ Pavro wis peiplexed 
Where are the cubjects^ \ In , ibe City of Uie 
Kings ill arc descended from king- 

Miruchi laughel good humouredly while 
kmekch and VamUa e-'ichanged vmui^ed ghnee- 
There can be only one king even in tliu 
City of tbs King-,’ =.aid Muruchi ami ha -i„nalle.( 
to Nabor to leturn to land 


bht w is tran-hgure I Theie wa» a wonderful 
glow in her fata and her beautiful eyes were lit 
up with enthu ia»m '^be wis »o queenly U that 
moment that it would ha\e been obvious to any 
one that “he wu- desceiidevl from \ long line of 
qmens Ixioking at her I was renindcl of 
another woman we hal seen oa the fir-l niotniag 
of our arrival on this planet Ivaign was of 
cour-e iniomp irable and ^lIe stood on i higher 
levtl than any quc-cii but it was reinirkable 
that tliL two mo C di'-tingui«hc I personage- we 
hil fro fur -e-en in oiir wamh rings m lleperon 
were liotli women 

M irucbi was evidently inipre»»cd b> the 
words and m inner of Vanitx He sail ‘We are 
mew of sninll conseijuvuci in our own cowntry 
and you greatly overrate our powers Moreover, 
a» 1 leave told you ouf stay here iniut bo^ very 
short as we hive to return u- early as po-> ible 
But so long as we arc here yon may cominainl 
u«. What do yon wish ns to Jo * 


\VV 

III the quiet seclusion of our own rooms 
Muruchi gave vent to his relltctions You iiiu«t 
be thinking tin- is the hille t nnl most unmvit 
ing i^ice that wc have «o fir seen m our 
wait levings on tin* planet. The White City is a 
lueer place but this City of the Kings boits U 
But [ hftve found much to mtere t me here. 
The idea of peopling n city with the de cendants 
of royalty in a novel one AVe have al-o done 
uway with kings but it did not occur to iny 
one to sogregiitc deposed kings and their fnmihe'' 
Ihey have been ab-orbed by the general popula 
Uou Here m this city there is no man, woman 
OT child who IS not of loy d blood 1 licaivl 
from l*avro that iii every hou-e there is a 
gencalogvcal table Yon see on every hind ihe 
depth into which Ic’culent royalty has fallen 
lou saw the mugwumps at the Uoyal Arwif, the 
slatternly women in tin <ity, the young men 
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alksat a Uu coru^r*. thi. el«Ijn.n 

'itith the *oltinn fice> of old Jicwple. 

•»U thi* I* tnzic l)Ut I cxinot o\tflooW ^ 
^ai humjur of iL The onjin^l 
■iculement of Wien rojuU) mu-t hive o^n “ 
make the .le-'cendinw of pofterl.'-^ i >r 

mi-^hief. to climmau? intn^uea for the te'tonuop 

of Jepo-4-“l .l>ni‘He% to friutrdf the to i-j»iruie4 
of momr hist p true* kU rnal f uaili-* t^*' 
Uporte.1 wniletile without tiolem. ant met 
were left here to shift for ihemseUea It nm- 
have l>een a feelin? of kmrlne'- ih U -pwl 

their hte*. but u* I look aroun 1 «»e at thiM 

people 1 iiiinot htlp ftelin" that it wt' •» • r« • 
kin Ine*'* 

•Onpnill! lh« hr-l ''»■ “"','"3 

Ki- thp Kin''— hr-t not hy vvrtur- of birth 
bwnu-» there was no roj il («m«H 
in il iiutible risjbt of supreme abihrt ih l»nh<« 
of tireless tigiUnre, the power of "''P'f't'C 
fi leave, the miDartial selllem^t of li pu^ 
between oonUnihng; parlies , 

nsulxr election but none the 1^* the Kin.. «« 

thfX^n ho.>l o( the wple 7>‘' J'”- 

1,, office by nsbl dieoif >» 'b' .'".j; 

<h. poet end Ihe prophel. In 

kinsj was .» man of i;eniu’ and he rulol t>e^ 

of ^M j;irSnal fitness There .* no 

in ceoms and the «on of a ?reit p^t R 

phiIo*opher i« not neccs-vdy ^ 

king besiles his capacity foe 

i«)pl« has material ,»» 

Uucaih to hu heir. Thus 

king ticcome a hcred.ury one The kmg^ MU 

his dtpenJanls nnd supporter*, men 

he hiul conferreil olhee and wea th tr^P» 

had share 1 hi. bounty aud the ^ 

po-iCions of trust anvl power un* . gueee*- 
s^"n of'the I'Sn^s^cn m “he“lE^^»ne Dyna-‘-e^ 
came to be founded and tlw 

descended from father finest 

of the kmu was forgotten the Kin„ ,m,„en«e 
urrounfleil by the P^^P’^^Seer of 
wralili anil the pomp and g othce^uerc 
Th, -tom reoltio «' ,‘b. Uoply om» 

turno-l away from the .l.aienjnt' «ml 

merely u puppet in han 1 ® f laiary 

ambitious men around him ‘p „ *„» „ Vuig 

not iho «hool for tho “Pb'"??”;, “L taimS 

.leii-ion. the devotion to the ^ 

jieople, the ijualities that 

disappear^, the authority ® ^ anil 

abu^ by h.s favounlos and sycophants and 


mi-rule became tho order of the day W hen the 
ucoplo .leeiiled U> abolish kings many were kiUed 
bj a freuiu’d and ruthkss population kottr 
on. such wanton crime was not pennilled lud 
kings Mid ilieir funilics became indistingui-hafile 
from other i»eopte Here they hate been i-olate-d 
and you see* how compkto is th- ir decadence. 

•To look lit tht-ej ptfjple can you imiginc for 
I moment iliat they c-tme not from one but 
miiut races of king*, thit thur ance-tors Iiteil 
in ma-niiGcenl palaces md h< Id “way over 
million* of |»ooi)le ’ What i“ the esphnation 
of tlie wreuheel condition of these royal paupers » 
Pht-icillt and mentally they arc feeble from 
btrtli while thet cling to the memory of the 
kparteil „lory of tlieir forefatlicr* No peoide 
cm lite in the pa-t and prO'*per The pa t miy 
Ik* a 'timulmt to endeavour but you cannot 
hue the pert as a reidity For the*e pwple the 
nfe.enl has no meesige. the future no hope If 
thet are filtbt they will make no etiort to be 
cU in if they are poor they will make no 
en leatour to improve ihcir position Tiieir 
pre cnl surrounding- mean nothing lo them 
Their sense of sdf n spect is dea'I . they have 
»o energy for any sort of ambition They nil 
their memone* with the pa-t as the drug lUdict 
smoke* ha-Ui-h and revels m the plca-urable 
faiKits produced by the drug They are like an 
extinct volcano the tremendous eruptive power, 
the titanic force that brou„hl about the uplicival 
of molten lava and ma*scs of “tone and mth, 
the suhterranciD thunder and the rumble of 
tbe bowels of the eutih have all .U*appeaKd 
leaving only ashes and dusi behind ’ 

'Then what do you propose doing with ihe-e 
people ♦’ J«ked Orion ‘Are not these dcnulcnts 
and degen irales beyond the hope of reiieinption ’ 
May be. Hut they are stdl men and women 
of fle h and blood, and they can be made lo work 
as drudges and common labourers Do jou not 
feci UUllalcd bf llie pro«pect of driving the 
descendants of kmgs like dumb cattle ?’ 

Ckutle, yes. but will they ba dumb *’ 

Ganimet rubbul his huge hand* I should 
like lo manhandle them,’ he -aid with an 
ugly chuckle. 

Manicbl looked at him witli mock seventy 
‘Now, none of your gorilla tricks with royalty 
Tliere mu-t bo no /<•>■« majcKli' though we may 
try a little genllo sui-ion with them,’ he 
added with a -ly twinkle of his eyes 

't can employ some of the wouieu iii 
washing and cieining my machine,’ ob-ierveil 
Nabw 

Hut you must not make love to any of 
them* I chime-1 in 8cnteatiou“ly 

M'c were all bubbling over with animal spirits 
and hilarity Then Maruchi became grave 
and said. ‘This is a serious matter and we mu-t 
put our heads together 

Wclk lo be seriou*,' I remarked ‘you may 
be a great philanthropist. Maruchi, and we 
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know >ou lo not covet the othcc of Prime 
^Iiin ter to King VmeHch but how lo >ou 
ml 111 to pLiy the role of King mikcr ’ How 
will jou oicrcome tho incrti'v nnd the long 
inhentcl lothfulne«3 of the c people 1 

Orion hil =o far repreo'etl Ins impnticnee 
but ht now "jpoke out. Your notion Mnruchi 
i-j not onI> quixotic but it is foolish We ire 
but passing travellers ami unconcern&l with the 
atlairs of any country or in> people here 
\re you ure >ou an, not exceeding the object 
of jour mission in offering to intervene in the 
ilKirs of theeo de pieible people? You might 
IS well have underUken to civilite tho Pompos 
There is more sense m running a tilt agamst 
a windmill than in setting up i kmg among 
these royal vagrants But there u. another 
•-enoua consideration \oii have rightly toll us 
that you will he no party to anything that 

will tend to creau. bitterness between ourselves 
an 1 the jviople of any citj or countr> hero 

Me have no kings on our planet and they 

1 ave no kings here Thev have mercifully 
bam he»l all tho dc cendants of ihm bloivlcd 
ro\ ilty lo this place an I have left them to tew m 
ihtir own juice, Whit call have vou to «tt up 
t king hea even if he is mlv a poj injav, 
ami to create unrest where there only 

sluggishness in I a confinno<l tnsomiance ? 
'supposing the imprebihle wert to hippen and 
jour iHorts are rewarilel hv the awakening 
of these morilnm 1 people and thev wen. to 
laumh on a career of conque-t an 1 aggixs ion 
wlnt will the jx-ople of other lands ihink when 
Uiev Ilf ir that wo hclpoil to rout iho'e royal 
rigainulfins out of thiir hclplcs ness and to 
revive the pntlntorv instincts tliat tea I to 
pillage m I cnipira f M ill the) have any 
nasoii to think us fir i-owiii^ the winJ imil 
U-ive ihun to nip iho whirlwmi ’ 

^Inrmhl became Ihou^hlful mil spoke slcmlj 
\ou think Orlm I havi been fooh»b That 
IS ulni 1 toll >011 mveif I thmk jun 

an exagantmi, Uie pro! iliK con«o>juin«s of 
in> intirfvr<-iui ni th lK>iHle»s aifairs of lln.'O 
jK-oi Ip Pirhij's I viilKI t*j the ajijK d of 
Vimiich aa I Vmiti m a moiiKiit of wtaknc'is 
bit -fneudv I lo not think wi -hill oiuaivil 
in iloirg mu h ^ m < m »tnkt. tin from a 
llmt 111 t n l fmm t lump of i!i> Mh n. is 
til nan am>iu lh( n ih it viill trin'f>rni iliia 
lixk f hh ling -h «p mW a b nl >f ronnng 

Orl n trakcl his i.olI>ii I iir wbdt le 
mli-l I Klni >ai an rigl l aUiul tJn min 
r nil r ih n uw \i«I« n a nt o n wiih >-iinrunt 
Insm,. jxjwir ml I rc l.> b- at iHv into Uu 
fan I un > uni Harln ‘S f »r n »>» what 


about the woiiuii, the eUrnil and tho inovitabK '* 
Amelachs zcal mxj cool, his imbition mar bo 
onij a flish in the pan but Vanitas pwit 
bums With a «tc,ilier flame and the dauntless 
murage of the ancient kings «till survives in 
her And there may be other women like her 
that we have not jet met. Amelach’s may bo 
L sr fo strike but the heart behind it will 
beXanitas Even Pavro a wife, for all thu 
she SMnis to be onlj a vixen, may prove 
invinctble when she drives a lot of men Iwforo 
her to some desperate enterpn e. For uight 
we know we may unconsciously laj the trim 
for a civil w\r’ 

^mc, come, Orion, you seem to be poS'C® eil 
of far too lurid an imagination There is not 
much inflammable miUenil to be found in the 
C-ity of the Kings The people hero are weak 
as water and water does not ignite if jou «tt 
a lighted match to it. My only object is to 
get «ouio u eful work out of lhe«a «luggurds 
and lo compel them to live a cleaner ami more 
industnous life 

Why should they retognizc our aulhontj * 
Ihev will mutiny md coniptl us to sock 
safetv m night even if ihij do not nttimpt to 
munler w« 


I have thought of ih it an 1 I do not think 
there vviH lie any dilhciilty iii <h ding with them 
If they prove revoleiirint. The fir*t thing is 
to get tlio men together and to «pt il to thorn 
Dicro was no further dinu ion niid we all 
agr^ lo follow Mnruchi s instructions 

Meanwhile, VniJuh hal not hovn idk Ho 
ha t foun 1 vomo supiiorlers irho ha 1 been 
ailnictcl hv the prospect of wme excitemeot. 
Pavro wai lireclcl to invilc Amclach and hii 

.ir.c,to ""'-“'.I Jnll«„l 


J. IT ""““J ''L know nnl we pxnoct to 

iiieinnc inl f'r the 

“rm I lev cl . 
ilwui til, .m ITOl'un.w , illri.'m' 

of null n,. m I in. i. ‘ 


To If wiiiiu I 


THE EARLY HISTORY OF IRRIGATION 

3ITKUMVB RVNJAT HAS. In, Phi. 


T lin hi'.torj of tlie scieuce of jrngntion 
dates from prehistoric timoa In 
fact tins science is a=> old as cim 
lizition itself The uot of im<ril>oa 
for the production of crops probibls 
antedates Xonb’s deluge b\ &c\ era) thon&and 
)cars In Europe the earliest smter of 
sgriciiltural h rics was Hesiod a {.>ree)w epic 
author who lived a thousand leara before 
the Ch-i tian era Hesiod oftcu refers to 
imgatiott as practised for iges prior to bi« 
time bv the Chinese peoplcj of whom he 
♦WO-. to bn\t} bail 

hnoulcdpc* Plato ui bis finiMis gives ao 
account of tho sueken island of \tUntt« 
This account I’lato obtained from his auccstor 
Solon, tho lawgiicr, who lived about .oOO 
jesrs ago atid had Msited Lg\pt and obtained 
tho iiifonuatiou in tho citi of Sais from an 
Egyptian pric«t. itccordiog to this store 
there evistcd, about 10,000 iear« befo e Ins 
time, i large island in the ttlautic ocean 
opposite tho Pillars of Ilcreiile* In the 
description of the island among other tbiogs 
IS also described a %er> exteu ive and 
elaborate sisteni of irrigating canals, con 
stnicted in such a manner as to utiliro even 
uaturil stream aud complctolj surround (he 
islauiL 

Some O,000 j-oars ago tho tgjptians in 
troduc^d their s/stcu? of basin itngatioo into 
tho >ile Valloi b« d'ggine canals which are 
in u»e even in our di>« these led the turbid 
waters of tho 'Nile mfo enibaiihed Ki<ii>s 
which are worku g tod4> “The turbid 
waters of the Nile ll ods entered the«C basins 
and eovcml tl\« laud wUb tlwir rich dipo it. 
Is the Nile ebbed, the husbaaduicii followed 
tho retreatiog water and -eattcred their 
gram oi er tho sUo.e and ooze ’ T 


Wore than ■t,'QQ0 years ago, tho t’abjfoamn 
tings began a si stem of perennial irrigation in 
the joint delta of the I upbratcs and Tigris 
nvers Ihe Nalirawn canal, taken from the 
Tigris river, was oi cr 400 miles long, and 
lartcd in widtli from 2o0 to 400 feet, and 
from numerou-i branches on both sides it 
imga*«<^ 't^rv evtciisiic area of the country, 
while at the came time it was aiailable for 
naiigntiou 

( bina Is equallv cclcbrited WithEgjpt 
for the great antiquity of its numerous 
cahal* Ihc Great or JropenaJ Canal is ono 
of (he [sD>t stupendous works of ancient and 
iDodern times It is b^O miles long, and 
connects the Hoang IJo lad 1 aog tsc kiatig 
mers It IS available both for navigation 
and imgation, and together with its numerous 
branches imgatcs ao {meneuae area of tho 
country even todjj • • 

ImincBfe tank», reservoirs and irrigating 
< annis appear to have been coostructra in 
India many centunea antenor to the advent of 
( hrist, and some of them are as ancient as 
the I gypltan canals. Q ho scienco and 
method of cultiiation and irrigation began at 
the time of the Vedas in India and steadily 
developed and attained a high stage of porfec- 
(loD bv the 4th century s i lu the Vedie 
»ge. agriculture was the general occupation , 
each family posKrs<ed a number of cornfields 
in well (narked holdings measured otf accord- 
ing to the ‘‘tandard of mca‘urcmcDt 
prevailing m tho e days The occupation 
was then cooMdered noble and each respect- 
able householder was eager to piosse^s a 
number of cattle and fertile cornfield®^ 
There are mauy ancient wnters who 
speak of manure and lmgatlOIl^ The 
CaAnt ''omhita of N arahamihira, tho 
f^iUpwrunfi and the (rf/msoA/ro of KauUlya 


• Irr jit an hor m 
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all describe drainage and provision 
for water in connection with cultivation 
Pari'aia in his Knsi samgraha aajo. So that 
the paddy may not get diseased, the witer 
in the field is to be drained ofl in the month 
o£ Bhadra, leaving ]Ust cnongh for only the 
roots to be uudei water The fool who does 
not make arrangements m Vsv ina and 
Kartika (.September and October) to preserve 
water should not espect a harv est • 

Sir William Wilcocks interprets the 
Bhagiratha mecdote m the Ramavana is a 
successful attempt to divert a portion of the 
perennial water of the Ganges b) Bhagiratha 
with hia ingenuity The Mahabharata also 
teUa 118 that aa Bhagiratha followed by the 
Ganges descended the Gauges \ alley, near 
the head of the Delta, Bhagiratha rested to 
take his meal , and Ginga hearing the sound 
of Padmavati s shell, thought it was 
Bhagirtha’s and followed her in her eastern 
course down the Padma It was then that 
Bhagiratha sounded his shell and Gauga 
recognized her mistake She retraced her 
stcDs and went southwards Sir William 
Wilcocka says that under the garb of «piritual 
language the ancient writers were hero 
describing physical facts and were rocnlionmg 
irrigated c inals 

riic Uayriaiis were alio eriually leuowncd 
from the most remote periods of history for 
thiir skill and ingenuity iii the construction 
of hydraulic works through the forc»i"bt, 
enterprise, and energy of their ruler* they 
converted the sterile country in the valleys 
of Tuphratts and Tigris into fertility, which 
wis the theme of wonder and admiration of 
ancient histori-iiis The country bvlow Hit 
on the Puphrito-*, and Sainarri on the rigrn, 
was at one tunc intersected with numvions 
catiaU, one of the tuo*t luciout and im\>ort vnt 
of which, called the \ahr M ilik th, conucctiiig 
the Euphrates with the ligns, is atlnbiUd 
by tradition to Nimrod, King of Babel, 
2201 11 e , while othir histonaiH aovcrt tint 
Nebuchadnezzar constructed itT 

The lews were aUo alive to the (*reit 
tinpuruuce of an atnj lo and coi>-<lant supply 
of water by imgatnii There is mciitiin 

• Arut-si bj ] Arztzrs. Vi-rti* )S) lu 


of the bidden springs lud sealed foiuitamo- 
of Solomon, from which the waters weie 
piped to the plains below Ihc remains of 
reservoirs in the neighbourhood of Ilebrou, 
which the lewo are supposed to have 
couatracted in the d lys of Solomon for the 
supply of Jerusalem show that tbeir designers 
were sulficicntly skilful m the science of 
irrigatit n 

The Phceniciaiis, in the zenith of their 
power, were celebrated for their caiiaU, both 
for the supply of Carthage with drinking 
water and for the purpose of irngition 
They were a very diligcut people, and so 
imbued were they in the cauae of irrigation 
that they made aciucducts througVv mouatams 
of solid granite, hewing tlie w ly with hand 
chisels • 

The Greeks aUo appear to have paid from 
a very remote period the greatest attention 
to this science of irrigation Herodotus 
desciibes an ancieut conduit for supplying- 
Samo*, which had a channel three feet wwe 
and which pierced a hill with a tunnel nearly 
a mile long I ho Grecians were an 
invciitivo people and to them are ascribed 
great improvements in the w ly of mcclnnu al 
e.oiitnvanccs for r using water 

The Romans were equally famous for 
construction of couduits and aqueducts 
Moet of the Roman w oiks were con*tnictcd 
for supplying cities witli drinking water 
Julius Cic»ar, in liis clTorts to conquer the 
world, earned tlie idea of irrigation into 
Grcit Biitaiii 

riic Spaniards arc rcg-irdcd is the best 
iirigitors of tlio world, Tor over d,000 vearv 
tbev have been familiar with the construction, 
M»e and ipplieation of iriigatcd canals and 
bome of the best constr ictcd works of 
imgatvoiv Wire male prior lo the Moon h 
OCL Ip llicv 

Coming lo inor modem times we imd 
that m I irope iiid iii \tnenci irrigation has 
sprung into new life iml lus come ni the 
utt-koftiim londccm the and wastes and 
Hike deceit blossoiii as i ro c 

Tilt Bciigali'i wer^. aUo alive to the use 
• id utililv of irrijjitiOH when Uiiy wire at 
the zemtb of their po\»tr Whin they bc^an 


• Irr n } t 
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the physical comjucst of tlic delta, thc\ant% 
occupied by Murjhidabad, ^adla and northcro 

iaridpurhad been filled up, and the Ganges 

could be led souUiwards if shilfitUv hand 
They led the parennul waters of the Ganges 
to the mam stream of the old Dam r, 

bv the Dhagiratbi and the lalangi io aJlow 

the perennial supplj from tlio Ganges o 
be mainUmed m the Hooghly, the mam strcMi 
of the Damodar was closed at the ngh 
angular bend, and the whole supply o 
the mcr turned down south past Jamalpnr, 
with heavy embankment on its left ban o 
protect the neb land*, of Burdwan, iloog » y 


and Hoorah To imealo Ihc.c rch lao*. 

,eicn canal. oErocon.lri.ctcd b) the Chob 

King, of Bengal oho ocre great irngatora 
hke the Pharaohs of Egy pt 

Imcation is the oldest applied scienco 
the world and the 

of irrigation were Uie seats of the oldest 
ciMlizaiion Virgil, the great Roman poet, 
thus refers to irngation m bis hirst 
Gcorgic 


Vnd when the burnt out field with 
r. hot behold he bnnKS ea?lf 


/THE SLAVE 


Ur SITA DhVI 


S inrMA tea. the daughter of a r err 
poor man She had " 

into young maidenhood long 
her olhcial ago was JJ ’T||! 

God » law that as long as a person >«d Jus 
age increased But it was the law of 
Hindu Bocietv that as long as a prl 
uumamed, her age should never be more than 
fourteen jeam^ So, though fnend. and 
telaticc. knew r, .11 enough •I'a* Savior 
ueatlj trieuty, the, icinaincd conlcot intt 
making .tinging remark, rrh.nerer 
Sararaa’s parents A. ihej Ur cd in 1 1-' 

anv kind of social pcr.eention 

n.c} rveiorcrll, r.rj poor Jbe, i»uld 
noteren giro enough food to ’ 

so how could thcr educate Uiein ^ 

childhood, Soiama had only •*” '"''lA.,. 

cottOD print made hr hir mother TUc.o 

she wore dav and night, and not until IbcsO 
SnXhcr body in Lters g-V»"V 

tiling else to wear She did not go out n ucn 
but up to th- a„c of eight or nine she pWye^ 
about m the lane, md made small purcbnsM 
for her moth< r fri m the shop at the street 
corner If ever they got any invitation to a 
sieudmg or to anv other festival, Siraini 


wrapped ber»elf up in a huge sdkMiec lhat 
hadlerved her mother for a rteddieg dre.s 

Tliat was aU the Snerj the ever used 

Uul Sarama got a ver> good private tutor 
unerpcotedly Sha.hadhar lir cd in tho saino 
lane and wn. a pla.-mato of Sarama a brother 

Ibcr had a students' club m their .ehool 
whero hot debates were usually held aod niany 
good rcoolutiouB were passed. But these 
were seldom put into ncUon At oue sitting 
itvvas resolved that every member should 
teach one ilhtcrat'* person to read and vvnte 
This might do nwav with the appalling 
Ignorance prevailing m the country 

This tune at least one member set to 
with a will to giveeflect to the resolution 
Early m the morning, aftci a hasty break- 
faot, Shashadhar appeared in the kitchen 
where Sarama was busy preparing vegetables 
and her mother was* cooking Shashadhar 
stood at the door and said, Aunt, I shall 
begin teaching Sarama to read and wnto 
from this evening” 

Saramn’s mother went on with her work 
and said, 'That is very kind of you, my dear 
boy She IS a big girl, yet she does not know 
her alphabet Lord knows how sho will 
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mamge She would not bo able to ■write 
even a letter ” 

Shasliadliar went oft having secured a 
good pupil 

lie began in right earnest from tha same 
evening The street lamp supplied them 
with light gratis, and Shashadhar procured 
some old books and writing materials With 
these thej managed splendidly Sarama was 
an intelligent girl, besides she was grown up, 
so she learnt rapidly Shashadhar begin to 
feel very proud of hia pupil 

Sarama had long ago become quite pro- 
ficient m letter writing, but her teacher liad 
not given up his self imposed task for that. 
He was teaching her English now He 
brought her many books to read and even 
subscribed to magazines for her Sarama’s 
parents did not laoch like so much intimacy 
between pupU and tutor, but they did not 
know how to put an end to it Shashadhar 
helped them in many ways He was a student 
of Calcutta Medical College, so he served 
them as medical adviser and oven gave them 
tho medicine he prescribed, free Whenever 
they wanted i loan he was ready to oblige 
tlicm to tho best of his power So how could 
they offend such a good friend ’ 

Sarama’s mother spoke to her husband 
freciucntly on this subject Tho boy is on© 
of the bc«t and he likes Sarama too He is 
training her up according to his own hkmg 
Do you think it is possible—” 

Her husband would laugh away these 
romantic daydreams “j4re you mad?” he 
would say "It is not fiction, but fact 
This world is a hard place We are penniless 
beggars and won’t be able to give auy 
dowry to our daughter Do you think such 
a young man would many her gratis ?’ 

"But if he really likes her,’ the wife 
would put m again 

‘What’s the \ duo of his likes or dis 
likes'’’ Sarania’s father would say ‘When 
tho tunc comes for lus marriage, it i^not his 
likes or dislikes that would be taken into 
consideiation He will do just is his parents 
tell him to do Old Natabar is » shrewd 
one, though you would not think so from 
his appearance Ho is already calculating 
liow dear he can sell his son The other day 
ho said, ho was going to send Shashadhar 


to England to timsh Uvs education so that ho 
might fetch a good price " 

Still his wife would not give up hope 
"Shall I try to sound Shashadhir ?” she 
would ask “Sarama is past twenty and I 
feel ashamed to look at her At her age, I 
was already the mother of four children ” 

"Do wliatcver you like,” said her husband 
With a smile of scoru ‘T am sure it won’t 
do any good If hia father comca to know 
about it, he would bo furious I am trying 
my best to arrange a match for Sarama, but 
whenever they hear that I am unable t6 pay 
anything they hang back The girl may be 
all tliat IS good and fair, but there must be 
money also Besides, she is not so very fair 
cither” 

“She would have been pretty enough if 
we could have given her proper food and 
clothing,” said bis wife “^A Bengali girl 
cannot be as fair as an Armenian or an 
English woman " 

Shashadbar’s father was really arranging 
to send him to England It needed quite 
a lot of money The old gentleman wanted 
him to marry a rich man’s daughter and thua 
solve the problem But Shashadhar refused 
to do It He was absolutely igamst marrngc 
before finishing his studies and becoming 
self supporting Ho was even ready to give 
up the idea of going abroad His f ither was 
fonous, but ho could not force his son to liis 
own will These modern boys were terrible 
They were not ashamed to discuss their xiwn 
mamages even 

He had alrcadv chosen a rich min’s 
daughter There had been secret confer 
cnees between tho two fathers The girl’s 
father was ready to giv o his daughter in 
inirnago immediately and ho was ready to 
bear all the e-rpenses of the projected foreign 
education But Shashadhar muot mairythe 
girl firet, else he did not see his way to 
helping him He had no faith in betiothals 
Sashadhar was young, and lie might Io-jO his 
head over there as many young men have 
done and marry a foreign woman Mint 
would happen to his money then v 

Sliashadhar’s father could only request 
him to wait for a few years He had set his 
heirton the match and no other girl would 
satisfy him lortunafcly the bride’s father 



THi; fcUVK 


a-cced llu djuilitor ira« joun^and to 
coal 1 Ilford In wait a (c » )cari niora. lie 
» nc I iHii aril cailJ J(m> <>cnl 
ceiiiurc 

bo U wa-* ilcciJetl that blia^hadhar waa 
tOKO. llii father mortgaged lu4 emaUliou^o 
and hi* mother *old the few oriiamenU she 
had and lluH procured the ncco*^ar} mo«c\ 
bh.i,hadhar looked at la* mother'* sad face 

and said, “Don’t you mind, dear rao^tr If 

I return aliN* within two year*, I »haU gue 
you twice .13 many ornaments and build a 
house twice at big for rou ^ 

The mother smiled with an cHort, I 
know that, my darling boy,’ she said 

baram.'. mother .aw Uiat iinic- -he 
snoki now it would soon be too lalt llslie 
could make Viashadhar gisc hf. won! of 
honour, that wmld bo »omcUun' 
was already too old according to 
standanl . it would matUr scr% lilt Ic.^ 
crew a few year. » dor 


crew a tew years oiovi ** - 

bad if the> lost such a bndegroosn through 
hurra and foHl .. . _ 


^“^o’*’’shc°in\itcd bhishadhar to dinner 
bho borrowed some money 
niircha«c8 for a good mcil bhc wd Sarama 
cooked everything and got thing* ready 
lS»e etenmi! They waated t, be he. 
to talk to bhashadhar, when he amv^ She 
.d“.rd barama to bathe and to h. 

feel ncav t^ervciri wanU to dress 

girl Sarama was iwvcrv g c,.r.„„. «-»« 
L a bit at btr ai;e, bat poor Soti... wo. 

de.tinod to remora la rag. all ber Me 

Sh..hmlbar came “ 

r'"'^ ^”r,o’'.bVSca" 

’ToTtMig lor ra >]■« dark ' ’ J»“”5 

“I .hall go oad bring the lamp roi^bo 
S,.&iS:wdreT;p‘\h«'lU 

"w'bfrrid, -breSa So.. ..egl»t 


,our .ludic. I .hall ante to loi. by eicty- 
inoil It would lii.t bull niueli better, i! I 
could have taken you along tm) But I am 
powetlc.. now I.ball try neat tune \oa 
tan take nnr books you like from tlm library. 

I shall leave inatrin-tioiis witli the librinaii 
birama sat silent without answering 
bhashadhar bent down clo'c to her ficc and 
ctclaimed, “What is that Sarama ’ Vre you 
crying ' 

barama tunied away her face and\»<pt 
openly bhashadhar did not know how to 
comfort her Uuv knew each othtrshiart, 
but ihiir hands were lied 

“Don t upset me like this on the tve of 
m> driiarturc said ■vhashadhar at Ia‘f, 
stroking her hiir “\ou know I am not free 
now. else I would liavc irrangcd mattcis 
olhcrwHC Wont ym be p.tient for » 

Sarama nodded m assent Her mother 
WHS calhog her from the kitihui and she 
had to go away , 

bhashadhar hid his dinner Sarama s 
mother pointed out every dish cooked by 
Sarama Then sh. signed to bariinatogo 
away She went obediently 

Then her inothir came to rial business, 
“Mv dear bov, she said, “You havotruned 
up the girl according to your own inclination. 
Would vou now desert her ’ 

bhashadhar wa* not picpareil for such 
plain speaking Ho remained silent for a 
while Sarama’* mother spoke igain, “We 
hardly dare to say it, but all along we had 
been placing all our hopes on you 

“I am not free now to do as J like,’ said 
. Shashadliar at last. 'I am going with the 
, help of borrowed money Ia;t me come back, 
’ then 1 shall try my best to do my duly to 

barauia's motlur had to nmuii eontciit 
,, with this. Shadndhar sailed aw ly the next 
r week 

rimo llowcd on Sarama dnidgcii the 
il whole day, but the evenings she wantiJfor 
11 herself She sat by the open window and 
studied by the help of the strict lamp 
(. When her Uacher was there, she haJ never 
IT shown so much di'igence Her mother would 
« frt<iucotlf remrk, \ou have finished cart 
ct load* of booku Ifnil voii iKeiinbov instead 
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tioa ensued Sar-uiiVs father began to shout, 
I won t lot them take awaj my daughter 
rho 3 ln\c cheated us by passing off a 
mad mui as saue I shall bring % smt 
against them Let them take away their 
mad man ” ^ 

The bridegroom’s partj also began to 
retort \\ hj are \ou pretending to bo so 
innocent now asked one of them "Were 
not a on told that the man* became ill 
-ometimes ' 

“Do 10.1 can this being ill » cned Sara- 
ms father He la a lunatic, vou aho„|d 
put liini in an isjlnm I thought that 
perhaps ho -uircrctl from aonio form of chronic 
disease iko „lhm. If I had knot™ ,h„ 

marnagln •» the 

Ml this tihilo Saraina was dressing ui) 
or aceoinpanjuig the bridegroom ^ric? 
face was caprossionless like that of a amt ic 
She came out siiddcnl, and said, r,Iw 
Mill are vru quarrelling a Since lou lmc 
-old mo for nionoj, \ must iro n-.M. ♦». « 

She an, tlio first’ to get liS S'ea^,”; 
riie ni id bridegroom avas brought oii7 aTid 
put ba her aide The carrngc "„rtor 
banma’a parents looked on stuindi; 

Seaeii daa, passed off g,riiua'a n.oil,„. 
aaiptinces,anllj Thca did notrccciroam 
iieaia of the girl Sarama’s father Sad 

^srsii,'" -'j •» «- 

On the riglitl, di) the bridal pair returned 
according to cos on, qi,„ 
groom at IS not left here, bnt aacnl aata, 

Ins attendant, after half „„ ,> 

tcnnincd ah oliitcU silent Ul the lime 

Sarima’s inother drew her daughter mu, 
her mil- md bogm to nrcss her rh« i 
rcnnuicJ stiff and -ilciit Slip \vi« f»np.„,rv 
drcb-ed, uhI loidtd witli gdd and jewH^ 

"1 luipo he did not >11 lr*al >ou •' ^ 

the inothrr ’ ‘ 

imdnnn tnmiot dMiiigm-h bctweiii 
and bid trciliinnt,’ uii«orcd her 
d itightcr 

“Whj did \i>u iRMsl mi going ’ aik«d iur 
mother "W e did not w int to st iid i >h 

“bmre vou hiie-arspptcd blood uioiici 
from them, I hid logo,* s ud tjinini, ami 
getting up room \li Uio women of 


the iitigiibourhood croatded to their house as 
soon as the neats of birama’s arriaal roaelied 
them The jeaaels came in for all the ittoii- 
lion since there atn, nothing else to tilk 
about Saraina sat silent listening to them 

Intlie oaoning, iftcrthcaisitors had left, . 

she went to her mother and said, “Voftor, 

■uodT?*! (Shasliidhar’s 

u'n’’ ^ she is aerj ill ” 

Don’t slay there long," ,a,d her iiiotlier 
from the kitchen 

But Sariun returned % er^ late It was 

post ten, and lior mother liad retired to bed 
But she w IS iwake MVhat made tou so 
late she asked “I wis acr^ anviou. You 
navo ao many ornaments on >ou” 

‘I went to a feat other houses,” ropited her 
daughter riioy all in idt mo tako^sarccet- 
mcats lavon t cat anything iiioro loniglit/’ 
f,? ^ hctl sheet rniiiid 

herself iiid flung herself on her bed 

ihe« raeniing, the house avas in oonalor 
nation All Saniiia’s jcaaola had disapptirod ' 
She had only her shell binglo- on 

Saraina remained mntc \bii8c audoatii 

OW3 could not make her confoas where ill 
Her ornament? had gone 

Her iiioUicr began to aaatp 'If yon don’t 
say anything, liow can wo truce them 
sno asked "They will murder lou Iho 
jcwellera coat them eight tlioiisind rupees 
U IS no joke” ' 

1 '’iri'in ‘ n.ct 

hia^ bought iislaao for thoir mad son, ,a,|h 
eighl thousand Tliei avoii’t kill , person 
avho ha, cost them so much But the moniy 
atas m, oaao I did avliat I |,ked aaith it ^ 

SaramS.t "u 

Shushadlnr rft.iucd i 1 (t.p , 

mother Sh. at,,, loo ilj fee a h,„„ , 

Hnto to luDi ^ tnne to 

**Tlic Idord has tunipJ n.c , . 

0.1 I,..™, dear boa,' siie aarme “mJ: 

almost bccgipd , '» c ivcro 

out on the stnets V » I ? 
mads tlie ,„„„e, kndir 

has ciacn „p t},g I nis iiiuid Ho 

He hw oven return? I .1 ‘o him 

;h' 'aatofiim,,;;™;'’ 

homy* Ihii J,,. , . ROt Ills iiioiK V 

Mont nan! tim „a-,.o of 
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the person, who paid hica the moQOy He has dajsago Her father has ruined the poor 
gi\en hi5 word not to It might sound like a girl lie has gitcn her awa) in marriage to 
faiiy tale to }ou, my darling, but it is quite a load man, because they paid hna some 
true. Poor Sarama camc to see me a few mone} ’ 
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I N Luropo amiJat her gigantic adtance* id 
intellectuali m and malenol sciences, when 
one -ees ot hears of something whch i» 
quite different from the treu U of modern 
Ckvilizaton one « aaturallj curious to learn 
oioro about it, m 1 one psu es to think irhetber 
Euch a thing has rcall? a meaning or i* t 
simply an act of sheet madne » and phinta i 


^ GH*TA 

so often beard 'eemeil to me a 1 rect revolt 
agunn the molera systems of cducatioi It 
1^ undoubtedly an experiment which one mu c 
honestly almit, is boll m its as umptions anl 
laring m its a Iventure B it tl e picn li 1 
«cw«« irbeb in pte of mto) o<!Ja mil 
oppo itions t ha been making are reasons 
eno igh to lea I one to tbink over t seriou 1} 
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of n girlj this might li'v\c stood you in good 
steid Still, an educated girl receives certain 
recogiutioii uowadaj s Let’s see” 

Shnsbadhar ■^vrotc frequently, but Sarami. 
ivas not permitted to rcplj to tbeio She 
was iinmariicd and she was poor This might 
be enough to give her a bad name So 
Sirama’a mother wrote to Slushadhar instead 
Onl> the addicts was id S vrama’s baadwnling 
One evening, Sarama’a father returned 
from office much before his tune He gate 
a couple of rupees to Ins wife and said, 
‘'Make some refreshments rcadj and tell 
Sacam v to dress up Some people are coming 
to ^ce her ’ 

Sarama’s mother was taken aback 
"'What’s the use of that**’ she asked 
■“Did not Sha»hadhar say that ho would 
do hi8 dvit) by oui giil^ Wbat -would 
be think if he heard about these things ’’ 
Saraini’s father flew luto a rage 
“Whats the tahie of lus words’’ ho" 
shouted “Do jou know that hts father 
has settled hi9 marriage \nth Keshab 
MaUik’a daughter ' 

Sarama's mother was thunderstruck 
She had neter erpectod this “W’hatasly 
man’ she murmured at last ‘He did 
take me m complctclv “ She then went m 
search of Sarama 

Dot Siraraa pro\cd refr^etorj ‘Why 
do you torture me like this’” she said 
“I cannot go and stand before strangers and 
let them stare at me ’ 

Her mother began to abuse her She told 
her daughter with a wealth of detail that 
Shasliadliar was a great liar and fraud She 
pulled out b irama (orcvblv and begau to do 
her hair, pouring out vituperations all the 
time Ihit evou she failed to dress up 
baraina in borrowed plume* She rccincd her 
mothers blows and abuses in «i)cncc,bat 
rtiaauicd idimaiit 

LjU 111 the evening, tuo old gciillcmca 
HHnand iiid barama was taken bofoio lliem 
liicv a«-l ed a few questions which were 
answered* bj Sarouia's father on her behalf 
b ir uuj rcui lined mute 

bhe looks a bit older than sistcen/ said 
one of tlvu genlUmcn ‘Didn’t jou say, 
lur age was sixteen 

‘ it does not matter, said the other 


gcQtlcman They had some refreshments 
and then departed Xeit day the news 
came that* they were prepared to accept 
Sarama as a bride 

Sarama’s father, too, paid aa official 
visit to the bridegroom’s home His wife 
was on tenterhooks, but he had become 
strangely reticent He "would not s>a) any* 
thing definite She had rushed to him as 
soon as he had returned “Is the biidegrooiu 
aery old*” ihe aeked 

“Not at all,” he replied “He is about 
thirty, I think ’ 

‘Then is he a widower?” asked hi» 
wife anxiously “You say they are rich 
people, yet they are taking our daughter 
without any dowry It is very suspicious 
There must be somethmg wiong ” 

“That goes without saying,” said her 
husband “If everything bad been all right, 
they would not have come for your daughter 
lYc are not paying them any dowry and wo 
are uot giving the girl any jewellery She is 
not a great catch by any means ” 

“But why don't yon bo frank with mo ^ 
She IS my daughter too My heart is sinking 
with terror” 

Her husband went out witliout replying 

After a while he came back and aaid, “IVhy 
do you allow Sarama to go to old Natabar’s 
house so often * You must be careful, eUo 
tlic match might fall through There arc 
enough people ready to spread a false 
scandal ” 

‘ Shasliadhar’s mother send-, for her 
again and again,” said bis wife, "so Sarama 
lias to go The woman has taken to her 
bed evtv ¥^vucc her sou sailed for Cuglaud 
She \a receiving no medical treatnieut They 
borrowed quite a lot of mouo) for the boy, 
now they are in great distress 

Her husband again went out without 
deigning to reply 

The day lived for Siraiin’s marriage 
tppioaclicd There was no pomp and 
splendour since the bride’s fithor was a poor 
loan, but guests there weic many Vll the 
neighbours gathered there, invited or not 
Sarama sat still like a figure carved OJt 
of «louc bho ucilher wept nor spoke 
lit spite of repeated sallies from her fi lends 
Then the women bij,an to deck out the 
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bnde for the weddiQg The )>ridegroom 
am\cd. The womeu ceremonuiUy ^elcoaacd 
him. Sarama's mother cast frequent anxioos 
glances at his face, but she saw aothing 
nnusaal He loohcd like an ordinary man, 
though a bit grave. He was not old or de- 
formed. Tho girls began to crack jokes 
at his cipciisc. “It’s a very good match,” 
they said “Doth the bride and the groom 
look like statues of silence Is this the latent 
fashion 

The mamage was duly performed The 
bnde and entered the bridal chamber 

VU the jonng women present went 
with them. 

“Look how splendid our Sarama looks 
now,’ one girl said, "Verily, fine feathers 
make fine birds ” 

“Really, my dear,” another whispered ‘ She 
IS indeed a luck) girk Her parents have 
not «peat a pice on her, )et look at the 
jewellery she is wearing Ever) thing has 
been given from the bridegroom’s side ' 

“Such a thing is reiy rare nowadavs 
the brst gul said 

Many of the girls tried to jcst witii the 
bridegroom, but he never «poko a word 
“Is your husband deaf, Sarama asked 
joung lady, or is he frc»h from 
England ^ Docs not he know Beogali 
language !” 

^ The bfidegrooai smiled suddenly and said, 
Italy” 

The woman stared at him in surprise 
''hat (lid the man mean ’ Has he come 
trom Italy ’ Ever) one laughed and cracked 
Jo<vc«, but the bridegroom bad retired within 
nis shell igaia I few of the womca veat 
Some began to doze here and there 
It was past the hour of midnight. Ibc 
Silent, everyone had fallen asleep 
nudtniy 1 terrible scream rent the silence 
'eryone woke up in consternation The 
women nuhed out of the bridal chamber 
With shrieLs of fright. Sarauia's patents 
i^n up to the room in dismav The lights 
Were turned up 

ih bndegrooin was gtaiiding erect ui 

e middle of the room with his right 
and stretched forward Pea! after peal 
“f laughter issued from his lips 

am Musgohni, I am Mussolmi ’ ’ he was 


shouting “I am out for conquest Salute 
me everjbody ' ’ 

Two servants from tho bridegroom’s 
house had been sReping in the outer room 
The fuiioas dm woke them up and the) ran 
in at once The caught hold of the mad 
man and tried to pacify hun, but without 
any avail He luarchcd forward with long 
steps, his servants following him Thej 
tru^ their best to comfort the frightened 
women “Don t be alarmed,” they said, 
“such tits come upon him from time to tune 
U'e two arc herai, and shall keep him freyn 
harming anyone ’ 

Sarama’s mother struck her forehead on 
the ground and shrieked *aIoud, “I have 
flung my daughter into water,’ she wept. 
“Was this the fate von provided for her, 
Ob Lord » 

Her father crept back to bis room m 
silence 

Everybodv had been too bus/ hitherto 
and too dumbfounded to look at Sarama 
Vow that the mad man was removed, all 
eyes toroed towards the unfortunate girl 
She had untied the an piciou^ knot that tied 
the bridegroom - scarf with the end of her 
c/7ree and was standing still b) the window 

One young woman rushed up to hei, 
“What IS thia* she asked Why have 
you untied the knot' Don t sou know 
that It IS a bad omen f' 

To be tied to such a person is no good 
Omen ” said Sarama 

“What can you do, luy dear’ said Iho 
young woman rather sadly Once the 
mamage is solemnized, \ ou can no\ er dia^oh e 
It Really you arc ve/y unfortunate’ 

The two servants of the bridegroom had 
succeeded in pacif)ing him after a tune 
with showers of cold water and with 
medicine Ho Hung himself on llie ground 
and began to snore The women '■it up the 
pc«t of the night They were too eager 
to go home and relate these strange 
happenings to others to sleep 

Sarama s mother approached her and 
began to stroke her bod) with a view to 
comforting her The girl shook her otT and 
moved away 

2icxt day, when the time came for the 
dejiarture of tho bridal pair, a hot attcrca-'^ 
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Uicito tho >ounger generation to li\e like 
i n free from bondages o£ uitellcctuaLisai on the 
p P'itreme and the dreanis of sentimentalism 
HI the other —the two great evila of the modern 
K\ which are crushing manhood in their jaws 
incli by inch and driiing mankind fast towards 
lestractioii This school has been m existence 
since 191*’ Ihe founders of the institution are 
two women Louise Langgaar I and Hedwig 
ton Ilohden These two and n few of thar first 
pup Is are the real builders of the organization 
from Its infancy np It was extremely interesting 
as they narrated to me, how the two initi'd 
founders, Fr lulcniLanggaarJandFrauvon Rohden 
liiing in different parts of Gennany accidentally 
J met eacli other how Ihe^ took fancy to each 
other how the idea originated in their crazy 
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The Landbaus — Lobclaod 

bmms, and both simultaneously 
an I impulsiiely felt they must 
bo loing something Little dtl 
they know whit they iiero going ■ 
to do ithout Te«ourct« without 
an> support from any quarter 
wliit«ocitr they stwted to work 
Ihej worked ceaselesdr day and 
night Before their in lomitable 
zeal and strong willpower all 
opiKsiiJOBs gsto amr oils of 
Umoi turned fuNOutvblo to them 
and iho school was born Step by 
step It a Ivanced ihroutU the 
M« icitudcs of economic an 1 other 
1 fiiculties and today sUinJs the 
Sihool of Ijoheland a monument 
of hone t elFort, attracting the 
ullention of hundreds of men not 
onlj 111 (icrmanj but of d flerent 

I arts of Uie world 

I^hcland is a small tract of 
lanl in the Bhon range, whicli 
even up to the >car IJlO remaiued , 
almo t unmh dtit(‘<l and without a 

II line This beautiful name w is 
giiin to tlio place ly tbo 

founlcrs of the thook wlio bought this 
\ leci ot land (about morgens) loi ifco 


purpose of building ft school Situfltel m the 
middle of Germany among hilly tracts at a 
height of about 1 >00 fk above sea level this 
insUtution commands the solitude and freshness 
of nature and eo it seemed to mo, it served 
a fitting place for an educational institution hko 
Loheland School The calmness of hilly 
tracts dl round with forests and pastures and 
an isolated village here and then^ reminded 
me of the fore t schools of Brahmacharya of 
old India (the fundament d principles of which 
peculiarly enough as we shall see later on 
resemble each other to some extent) and the 
nrcaent Santiniketan School of Rabiudranath 
Togoro \cs, it is also a residential institution 
The pupils and teachers all live m the same 
place or in the villages in the neighbourhood 
as simply as can be concieveil of, devoting 
themselves heart and soul for the purpose of 
learning and teaching” ftr away from the 

no ses and temptations of modem civiluntioii 
As you come to L6heland, peeping out 
from ainong«t garilens and forests^ the fii>t 
building that attracts ones attention is the 
principal building known as the Holz Haus 
An impo mg buillmg principally m^e of wools 
(hence probably the nanieb it served in tho 
beginning ns the mam ousmesS centre But 

non It IS utilize! for the central kitcbcn for 
tlic whole organization there aro about 

a dozen more buildings all built in n peculiar 
style with Loheland sandstone, the mst striking 
feature of tbom being their utmost simpbcitv 
A few of them require special mention The 
Franciscus-Bftu is the 'pnneipal budding 



Two M otkehops— Ivobdaud 

where lesions are gncn Built with big blocks 
of mV Blone, its design nnl structure is highly 
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prai CHortb}-, giving an impre«,sioti of thoir 
iilcas about arcbitecturul technique The builling 
\tbich 13 incomplete, has two stories In the upper 
one la a big room with an or^n on one side 
Lcsaons m niuaic anl gymnastics are given 
here. It la peculiar to note hero that every 
MoncJjj, before starting the week a work, all 
members of the school assemble there Mush; is 


oatuniiuiding a beautiful view of the 
landscape in front of it. The last, but not the 
least worthy of mention, is the so called 
^Landhaus” (garden house) a email building 
in the open, surrounded by a garden and 
agncultural titbits. Thia girlen is ten led by 
stuIenU under the guiJmcc of tht teacher 
Dorle /immermaun 

The pupils lire mostly m 
jhbouring village whererooiiis 
hircil by the organization in 
farmers houses and furnished 
The simplicity of the furniture is 
the outstanding feature of tiio 
place a beJ'tfid n bookahelf 
and 11 mall lahle are all one 
can find here These are quite 
eutfjcient for the piipds to live in 
Such «implicity of living one is 
absoliitelj unaccustometl to “ec 
m Fueope 

The working of the LohehnJ 
organization is maiacllous. Not 
only that it is a <elf landing 
organization conducted aiiu 
managed wholly by women but 
has othei remarkable fealnrcs 
wbieb IrAw the attention of 
Mtor The leaders of the 
organization are ibenuelses living 
examples of an extreme degree 
of self sacrifice They recieve no 



plajcd mu«ic which is not 

K bantu tic, but which appeals to 
le inner spirit and inspires 
men M ith the m piiaiion thus 
gamed (he week s work is 
commenced. The llund Bau so 
called because of lU rounded form 
attracts the attention of the 
visitor next. It was primarily 
intended to sene as a room for 
g} mastics, but now it serves as 
the centm dming ball accom 
moilnting about hundred persons 
Tbetupils and utils' all dine here 
together It may be mentioned 
m passing, that cooking eerving 
etc, are conducted by pupils 
themselves under the guidance 
o! the leathers They ^he the 
nio't simple forms of vegetable 
diet hygienically preparcil fr^h, 
hiadthy and palatable. But what 
impresses ^e Ti‘ilor is the thanks- Intenor of the F/anciscus Bj«— T ie Orean 

giving at the end of the dinner in 

which all stand up and join their hands luuniaon money as rcmimeration for their services. Of cour 
Then comes the hoarding house, known as the th^ get their meals and l!ie bve neces^iti^ 
-EvaHau*’* it was built by Eva Mana Dmu nobody ha, possessions of ot,? 

harlt for the teachers, hence the name. It is There are about a dozen more 
ft three-stoned small budding, high and narrow, hdpera besides, all working TOluataSyf rojorS 
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Uicmsehe heait a-oul for tUc furtheran<x of they yro luce, a lot of first class miterial 

il cir t,ui‘-o winch iieces«uily owing to their s>lk anu woollen stuffs Ihc design, the conioi 

inicritv ha\<? success for llieir reward nation of colours are their speciUty speaUns 

Broadlj speaking, the Lobeland organisation of their wonderful ta te It inaj be remarketl 

1 a*- two «pheres of iictivitj a training depart >n pxs mg that these stull^ owing to their 

nent which they call the Seminar, and a 
lepartment for locational training on the lines. *' 

of home and cottage industries, the uplift of 
which secondary though, forms an equally 
iiuportaut part of their programme This latter 
13 one of the most unique features of the 
111 titwtion nio^-t particularly in Europe where 
such mdii tries ue suppose I to be long dead 
owing to the huge and tremendous doTelopmonl 
of machines and ficlories Pupils who so desire, 
can get vocational training as well The whole 
m titution is ao organize! that apart from 
provid ng ample facilities for the pupil to Icam 
location® it I® absolutely self supporting and 
m untiuns parlK the crpenditure of the sermnai 
Cottage mdustriea are really conducted in 
ottngc® Small bud hogs about i lozen nl 
together haio heeu built m a peculiar style the 
Mmplieity of which at once suggests the 
lepth of thew uulitj How tiny and small 
tliov look’ Still as one enters thorn and observes 
the workers at their work one cannot 
but alinirc The spinning wheeC (Cltaila) 



\ Cubicle iQ Lobelaod School 
AD the Inmiture has been made in the 
School iteclf 
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■fineness nnd genuineness, owing 
to tho fact that tlioy aro hand 
mnJo aio often highly lalucdanii 
bought at comparatively high 
prices b) tho general public in 
preference to macbino-inado and 
cheaper article® 

Tho next thing that call forth 
ono® clo er attention is tho small 
cuipcntci's shop It is a tiny little 
house, muipned wuli the mO t 
onhniry implements of eycrjday 
u 0. Tho amount of work and 
tho nature of the in itcnal pro luced 
are all fur ahcil of tho smallness 
of tho building Ono ftels at 
onco that iho guiding principle 
of tho institution, iiiuiiclv, “free 
will IS working here in body 
a® well ns in spirit CUnilv and 
soreiietj the inemlKr® work and 
the fiiitne". of iheir fmisli speaks 
of the woiking of their croaiue 
genius, concontmlioii and sonou- 
ness Among other things Uie> 
proJuco wooden bowl®, cuidJe- 
cte. They al-o work in iiory 


stick®, plites ,» 

b H found a pi let m tlie coltago for wcaimg Their pnxluctions ore luxuries no doubt, 
md the ino t mii pic wcaimg inailimo clot®* to nciorthclcsi articles of commou eicrydaj usj. 
t UlonU an t-xiuiitcij imiw ing sight. How They huio a i>otler>, in the mo-,t pnniitiio 
tlic) ol> cni neitne-.® an 1 order as if it and simple stile, not of china ch> or iiorcclaiu 
were a boll temph Nobody enters die cottage hut of « irthenwaru Tiny miki jlite®, mug 
widi her rboti on JNtr>boJj bus a |mir of low, etc of vunoua ch> comlinntvons nil very 
woollen shot® whith •■ho cirrits idong with htr umful hanhwork® fbe work Iiop rtniin Is ono of 
uiJ has to cxcbaiike as sht outers the ooltagr the potUowa in lower Ikn^al, m> &implo ilit> nrv 
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Ik-iik-s ihc«c iht> J)W <l(>parUu(Dls for 
lailonn;?, leatherwork, photography, gardenint;, 
ii;jrn.ulture nnJ poultry They are al'O bree^lini; 
«]o;^ Tk)d lii t mrotionci] one u ft.sua of 
eitreme intca-L The prLjl Dant s of liOheUnd 
have become worH (ontou* \[a^ifHxnl to 
look aJ, Ull, in'ijf-uc uni lovely, an 1 iNrfett lo 
tlicrr {>thavioiir (hey I're-ent (o onttnar} 



The Turner* -hoi- 


people a ,:reat help m I to ibc rich a luxury 
wottli pO'«e#«ir!g The vto f"*'* ***'''^ 

bm-Jifi/ has tnolucel ivorll fiiwou* <lo.« 
alone ixiinU U} ilic fact of UiCir <npviU but 
Mint inlerc‘t.-4 ono more n the a-otoeiation of tlio 
pupil-< wiih hou'iUolJ unimali They Knrn from 
ihcco iluinli miitu njiiinal* ihul ecniiiiient tor 
love for iho lower aiiJ the lowe<( la j quality 
worth iMja-cesing 

The Reioinar ■* the central sin*l the mo t 
inipoiUnt part of tlio whole organization * It » 
the temple of practical i]cmnn'<tratK>n of tbc 
inithoJs nnJ principles which chartrUnzo 
L/>hclan I PchooL lu objccUi, as we hate alrcaly 
cmphaeizei) ore mainly pe>la,;ogicaI From lbis]N>iiit 
of view (hey have before (hem u (lutr-cut 
conception of the burning needs of the tune 
The modern oge olf over the woifif requires 
“men ’ in the true sen‘<* of (Jnt worih not men 
will) the form of man only, but men haviD}; a 
wi ler development of the fundamental qualities of 
nianhooij Tbc teachers who arc to bo built Bp 
from this institution mu I be conscious of this 
from head to foot, they must be actually livins 
up to it every moment of their lives Tbc 
t.jichcra lu other words mu t po'scss t high 
drgret of personalilj They must hate a 
hroil outlook on the world, which alone will 
give them superior perceptive facuKy of the 


bi,.he I order, a slrong scn-sj of re-pon-ilulitj, 
a pitvi ion and onlerlint'S in life m it-s entirety, 
which ml! spontaneou Iv prompt Lheiii to an 
aUituJc of helpin;; an ( to a stnnt of cLrene 
born of love Such Uaehirs indeed iiro capiblc 
of extrcisiDj: a [rofound influciioo on the dcveloi>- 
ment of ijaditiLS of munhoo'I m their pupiN 
The atitbon'iea baio clcur-cu( (•lens about 
what IS tc«}uinsl of s jitslngogue in this 
rc licet. Thej rtoli/ol ot the very out it dint 
poilsgogy which attcmiLs to force anything on 
the pupil, whithir by dint of sujxnorily luc 
to age Or knowlcelge^ without taking int*i 
coosiUration the rcsipunt, cannot hav< much 
success in the uplift of bumstiJt) Tht fir niuio 
imporUnt ckni nt according to ihm is Uio 

I iUpiL ft IS re.tlt/iel liut in in who is to tic 
ooked upon 1:1 n iii„Ie unit con‘i>(ing of liok 
mini and -oul hi imiiicn i isjanty mhen lU 
in him This powir which wi nuy cidl the 
CTcatm g mus is lying loriinni in liiiii fins 
hs* to lie owaktnoii unfol lei! uni lev i loin I 
Sueli an awak niiig lui 1 ditclopm nt is only 
l>os ihl< throsi.h tlf trivin. whin dierti M dm 
iwakcning of ilf ionsciiu«ni' s This uwiikcn 
mg >f rclf'Cons iousnc<s and liyelo} incnt of 
rcntito genius is dii m le objevt of cilucation 
to uhuh u pLs)ii,.igu IS cxpiict^l to coninbulo 
his shttc It lomes to this thin that a 



peJaffOgue has n miicli moro res/>ons;ble funedon 
to perform,— namely, to milucc m the pnnil „ 
disaplinizcd suiso for self.lriving Iho pupil 
will ikselop [urn elf nccorduig to his oi^ 
Lsw* of growth The teacher will ke.p a wiitcli 
on him mills striving in an attitude of lovo 
anl extreme STniputliy whenever thei «m 
ModoJ Ife wiU present to him his own 
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outlooL on tluDgs expecting him not to 
initite or take it as granted but to furnish 
him -with nmlcrnl to think ponder over 

riml form his own ideas from them Ihe teacher 
will iMtli an open mind, always encounge his 
]*upil to persue the right path Such encoungo- 
ments necessarily will ha%e ns result 
strengthcniug of the functional capacities of the 
pupil i e a definite advance 

It 13 peculiar that m their melhods of 
trwnmg gymnastics \n<l a stuly of moxotnonts 
play the central rule Why gymna'lics’ It 
steins odd at first sight, hut a moment's thought 



v.»U clear away all doubts Let us 
analyse What is after all the prime object 
of our cduaition, but the development of 
manhool into a full hlosaomcd tiower, free from 
bondages of every kind calm ana blissful, so 
that with n dc> eloped willpower n disciplined 
capacity lor thinking and feeling ho can work 
his way not to a salvation in a future heaven 
but m cacrydny existence ? It is this disci 
]>hni/ation which gjmnastic m its simple t form 
tcachis us — not the body with its muscular system 
but the man with his fu* more important fncul 
tics— namely the free dcaefonincnt of iho Ibrco 
fundamental (jualilies. In gymnastic ono 
loams wliat space is, Iciirns to obsmo what form 
means realize* how form changes from one to 
another and hon m doing so tlus pnnciplo 
which guides an I goacins is tho will power oC 
the in livi lu d and 1 i>tly ono gets an insight 
into tho conception of time which i* experienced 
nt tlio moment, when ono form changes into 
another,— nil thi-o Uiincs when once achieved — 
there cui bo littlo doubt— serves as a great a«'<t 
m tho Ido of man Phis cxpcnciico opt-ns 
Uio crc-atiio genius m hm^ and ho wins tlicrcby 
a sjf-confilencc that bj his wiU ho is capable 
ol alju^ting him cH actively to circumstances 
ml the world around him 

In order to ntlam the<o cspcncnce^ the 
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course adopted in Loheland is an entirely 
method, devised by its founders and popuHrly 
known as the gymnastic methods of Robden 
Lon^aa^ Those methods aro pecuLar and 
differ from tho ordinary methods of gymnastics 
in that here a greater stress is laid on tho man 
with his manhood than to tho body with its 
muscular systems Pure gymnastics aro supple 
mented by such other exercises that may conduce 
to finer development of the mental faculties 
in Its poser of observation, concentrxtton and 
dexterity namely music and sketching and 
painting, etc 

Tho art of teaching is even more interesting 
There is practically no routine. Each pupil is a 
Bcpamto and a special problem to her teacher 
Probleins, especially devised and ordained to 
meet the lequireinents aro set before the pupils 
who are to “olvo them out according to their own 
capacity for thinking and iningmalion In this 
respect they are guided bj the teachers so that 
ft progressive development of phj steal moral, 
and mental functions may proceed step by step 
Lessons are given in gymnastics, from which 
ibo pupil m tho beginning learns to maintain a 
healthy formation of the body, gets a conception 
of direction, and learns the art and tecbtiiquo of 
impulsive movements In order that the pupil 
may gam a thorough insight into the funua 
mentaU of these prohlems they arc given 
lessons m tho study of the structure and forma 
tion of the human body specially its skeletal 
and muscular systems, — not m a dry form as la 
taught m medical anatomy but m a litijy and 
more interesting manner, m relation to the 
principles of life that pervades them They aro 
taught iho principles of orthopaedic gjmnastics 
which conduce to the correction and prevention 
of various bodily deformations, such as flat foot 
and bunch hack etc. 

Besides these, they arc given practical training 
m various fine arts They Icirn music, 
sketching and pamlmg exercises which 
contribute to the dovelopniont of the fine mentid 
elements, attentiveness, concentration capacity 
for reproducing and uiiaguiative faculties They 
Icam geometry in a special way to giyo tlum 
ft conception of mcasuro and an idci of the 
ocoporlionality and order, which naturdly must 
follow according to definite laws They are given 
special le'wns in tho study of tho cultural 
aspect of humamt>, social problems an 1 iirohlciiis 
of ihiloaophy niid historj, all of which directly 
contribute to build up a personality m an 
individual, and nro therefore invnluablo posses- 
sions for a pedagogue. 

Ono thing remains yet to lio mentioned 
namely, tho noiusemonts of Ixihcland Lohclanii 
ftUthorUics peruuved Uie usefulness of lunoctnt 
amusements which not only liclp to awaken 
flic imaginatno faculty hut oImj servo m an 
cireetivo manner to make hte 
and easy, teaches man how to laugU-Ta,^ 
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Sports at Loheland 


expression o( the inner feeling 
o( JO} The niethoJ they adopt 
13 Simple, praiseworthy and 
mstrucUve. Fairy talcs are 
played on the "itage, phantastie 
masks ore prepared and various 
ditTerent human temperaments are 
enacted in their pure form. 

Loheland School is an expert 
meat. They recognize that 
method can be absolute and 
perfect holding for all lime It 
mu t be changed and modiGod 
to meet the special needs of 
the times. Their method indicates, 

In other words, a line of working 
I tor the advancement of humanity 
So in their programme it is 
expected that those who have 
obtained a LoheLtnd Diploma 
must come bock at least once in 
three yc.irs to replenish their knowleilgo and 
renew their experiences. 

I.>oheland bchool is in its infinc> 
Splendid IS Its success I met foreigners from 
dutant lands <lmenc3, Switzerland, Ruoidnix 
nnl from ditTirent parts of Germany How they 
etlect It thorough chango in the whole atmo ) here ’ 
The roost naughty and intractable girlsunder ibeit 
training havo been seen to be completely 
changed in a short tine They h.a\e lo»t their 
pnlii aro net so emotional an I wiUly lively 


but have become calm, graceful but lively never 
theUss m their behaviour Health on 1 ]oy that 
come from an inner satisfaction are to be seen 
on nuny faces. One must almit that schools nro 
reallv a wimi of the time* 

1 wondered at one thing wbj such instilu 
tions could not be for men perhaos there are 
reasons. Each sex must grow accoruiogto its own 
taw* of growth in its own way knyway I must 
admit, my short stay in Lohclanl has been A 
fruitful one an 1 1 havo learnt a goo 1 loot 


GWALIOR 

Bt H L C 


L ife at Qwalior has rccentlj been run* 
Ding higli. First, Colooel bir ]raih» 
iSarain llaks.or has played a very 
prominent part in shaping the pobey 
of the pnnces, and it is a matter of common 
knowledge tliat but for hu vision and grasp 
of details ledcration would have rcmaioed 
a far-od adorable dream. 

Secondly, Bam Hajwadc, the talented 
spouse of General Rajwade, has taken a keen 
interest in various movements in conoectioa 
with the progress of women, and, as secretary 
of the kll India Ladies’ Conference, bos 
pushed to tho forefront the major (questions 
aflct-ting tho destinies of Uio members of her 
sex lu alt the higher spheres of life. Indeed, 


in her excellent annual report which sho rend 
at Lucknow on the 2hth December last she 
gave a stirring account of tho milestones 
already left behind, and of the forward march 
contemplated to challenge the supremacy of 
the "mere ’ man practically in eacry zone of 
activity Her voice rang out clear like a 
bell and the audience which included pro- 
Bunent public leaders listened with rapt 
attention a* without tho lea.t vestige of 
nervousness and the faintest trace of hesit 
ancy she told tho story of achievements m 
the social and political domains 

Lnuuciation, accentuation, modulation 
were simply perfect and she cast a ■'pell on 
every one as, in tho gathering twilight, with 
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et'itucsijuo gr-icc, sbo \oiccd the sentiments 
t-lnied b} Mi educated women, and, to one 
among the hearcis, she scciiied to set the 
trumpet to her lips and blow the radiant 
message of hope to distant places out o\cr 
the fields and away across the hiUa Woman 
13 rousing herself from the torpor of ages — 
it would be a thousand awAheninga from a 
thousand sleeps, and it is a matter of siiprciuo 
good fortune tint in H H the hlahiraja 
SciiidiVs dominions Rani RajWadc stands at 
the helm to steer the vessel with steady hands 
and a clear gaze upon the uncharted pith 
But the most impertaut event is a whole- 
some breach made in the time honoured tra 
ditioua, as His Highness Ins, lihe an ordinary 
candidate, just sat for the High School 
Ewmination conducted b\ the Ajmer Board 
He came to the Victoria ( olloge without any 
pomp of circumstance, iiitliout any ghttcnng 
panoply, without ti ailing any clouds of glory, 
and ohccrfullj submitted to the rigorous 
dibCipUno of tho csamuntion hall He ca«t 
aside tho purplo lobcs and catered the room 
m plain apparel as an ordinary \otary of 
knowledge He stood witli hia future subjects 
oil a footing of absolute equality and tiicro 
was no hedge isolating him from the future 
citizens of Gwalior The ciporiencc thus 
accjuited at a most plastic period, before 
MOWS and opinions have hardened into 
granite, — His Highness la going in his 17lh 
year, — will bo of incalculable value at a 
later age I’cthaps Hamlet must have freely 
mingled with the sons of common people and 
shared their hopes and fears at Wittenberg, 
else how could be haic identiHcd himself 
with hramaTtity and Teicrred in imuiorthl words 
to those evils which cannot strike ordinarily 
n pniice — 

lor who irould beirthc whips nnd scorns of tune 
The oppressor’s wronR the proud man a contnmcSr 
The pangs of despised loie tho law e delay 
The insolence of office and the spurns 
That patient merit of the unworthy tsLes 
When he himstJf might his quielus mate 
With a bare bodkin ^ 

Ills Highness will shortly exercise his 
beneficent sway also over the dominions 
which were once ruled by Vikramaditya 


The archaeologist must strenuously unearth 
the great throne from the chaos of ruins — 
for the niitintor of a new era could not haic 
becu a mere fantastic figment of tlic myth- 
maker’s brain 

lust at tlio time of Augustus when Rome 
was at tho height of her power and Virgil 
was celebrating tho splendour of impcnal 
glory there dwelt rivals to them at ^lalwa 
In the court of Ujjaioi there shone the nine 
gems who added their lustre to the reign of 
Vikramadity a whom the popular lungiintiou 
delighted to rcprcsctit as the perfect cuibodi- 
niciit of courage, generosity and self sacrifice 
Not tins alone — Gwahor contains tho hallowed 
spot whcic fell the dauntless Ram of Jhansi, 
perhaps the most heroic spirit smcc the days 
of Joan of Arc She hewed her way with a 
new E\cahbur wrought in tho forge of liberty 
and jewelled with agonies aud adorations 
She lit up the page of history and licr soul 
os it escaped from its clay tciicinciit must 
have ascended to Heaven in a car with 
ilaming steeds and nttended by a flight of 
angels How it thrills the imagin itioii, how 
It stirs the licatt— how it warms tho blood and 
sets aglow the ideals of freedom • Then 
there IS the grave of Tan Sen, tho immortal 
suigcr Every year there throng enthusiastic 
pilgrim* to render their tribute at tho foot 
of tho pi iiu unadorned heap of stones 
guarding the ashes of one of tlic mightiest 
nivcQtors of melodic* Vcnly the whole 
univcrso is the tomb of great men Tlieir 
glory never dies — their ashes rest where pious 
hands have buried them, but the whole earth 
cherishes their memory in loving 
rcmcmbrauce 

MTiich Indian State can boast of such 
blarened names, which mil resound through 
the corridors of tune Kalidas, Tan Sen 
aud Lalvshmibai will form a uew 7 odiac, 
wbicli replacing old outworn astrologies, will 
encircle the life of the young Maharaja and 
help him to promote tlie happiness and well 
being of over throe million souls Vhat an 
inspiration to the future ruler of Gwalior and 
Ujjaiu to idd a uew chapter to the anmis 
of uiaukiud ' 



JOHANNES BRAHMS : LAST OF THE MUSICAL 
ROMANTISTS 

Ara> 7, 1S33— Apnl J, Ih97 
B\ D XADKVRXI 


A ceatur) has elapsed since the birth 
of Johannes Brahms, the last of 
the music masters, avhoin we 
designate as the Romantists Ihe 
•tiioc that fashioned him and sent him forth, 
IS of sn supreme an importance as to have 
become a matter of histoncal interest to 
us , the time that loohed up to him as a 
beacon star in the firmament of music— that 
oiied so much to the nch Icgacj of hi* 
genius— iB already made distant by catachsiDK 
changes that haNC occurred in every sphere 
of art and life, —changes that ho could not 
even have dreamt It is yet pOs'ibU, bv v 
merciful providence, to regard him from the 
taadpovnt o£ posterity, as a great tone-poet, 
whose works tbo world todaj, dc«pite its 
notions of democratic valuer, will not 
uillingl) let die , md nhose naiue still 
4pclU a thnll to the heart of e\cr» Inver 
of music 

We have «aid that Brahas wa-> the la<t 
of the uiu«ical Romantists What, fir«t then, 
IS the meaning of Romanticism, aa the 
instance of Brahms defines it " For tbi-, 
wo tuiut give a short survey of the Romantirt 
period Romanticism appears at the end 
of the l^tb century About this time, a 
'fcvt wave of intellectual rcnai-saocc 
submerged over Europe, c«pccially among 
the Gcrman-vpeaking peoples This resnlted 
ID a reviv al of the ancient poetic tales of 
tbo middle ages, which were wnttcu lu 
Uoiiiatice dialect (the capres-ion “In Romance 
we md, ’ came in time to refer to the tale, 
ind not to the language in which it was 
toldh Under this intellectual cToInlion, 
ihvte grv-Vf up a galasv of great poets, of 
whoii) the represeutativc names arc the 
tvTO SvhIcgeU, Tictka, ^ovalis and the 
Frcnchmvii Alfred de ^Tu<Btt, These were 
the potts vrho infused vitvliiung luten-ities 


to tlie litenture of the lOtli ccutur} As 
the nature of their works was based on a 
difTerent footing to that of the Classic schools 
of the 18th century, they came to be known 
as the Romantists 

It IS significant of the human thought 
that it should have turned back to that time 
of history with which the first idea of 
Romance u usuallv asooented — the time of 
troubadour^, tlie cnisidcs, the chivalry, 
and the miracles — which disclosed a sub- 
merged world of artistic thought to the 
Western countries of the Oneot This 
nether world oircred an unlimited scope to 
the range of imagioation The abstract, the 
nebulous, the immatcnol, were fashioacd 
into rcprc'cntativc arts and poeti} by the 
Romantist* To music, a wide range of new 
esprc«sion was thus ofi*erc(L ^<ew ideas m 
colour and dvoamics were evolved by the 
composers of this period The pertinent 
diflcreocc between Classtcum and the 
Romanticism m music lies in this Classicism 
follows the dictates of regularity, aesthetic 
beauty of line, symmetrical precision, and 
above all tradition along formal outlines , 
Romanticism embraces the buvrre, the novel, 
the imaginary, the legendary, and in its 
cotuiKhiiUou, stnks a note of novelty and 
revolt This, in brief, is a resunu? of the 
Romance period m niuiuc 

11 

The German Empire of the era in which 
Brahms wvs bom marks an importaot chapter 
in the history of that nation Conquest- 
mad Xapoleon Bonaparte, drunk vnth the 
blood of his manv victone», held Germany 
under his iron heel-, until that nation arose 
to rcM«t the oppressor who'e very name 
mcaut dcrotatiOD At that time, Germany 
was a cbaotii. confederation of small states, 
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of which Austru was an imporUnt iioit 
Mellcrnicli, that rcacUoiiarj Vustnati mimstcr, 
sought to subject other Gcrimu States to hia 
Uoniuiion M ith the ent of Bismarck, 
liowe\ cr, who hail to weather in luj a political 
storm, Prussia bccimo the ruling alUe m 
1871 M'hea Brahms was born, the great 
clnncellor was at the threshold of his 
inetcoiio career 

Amidst this life of the joung centur>, — 
cruel, bitter, unlovclj, abounding witbil in 
vital force — there arose two great masters 
III the art of music Brahms and Wagner 
The ono stood for the symphony and tho 
song, the other for the opera lud tho over 
tuEo Much of the djiiamic power which 
characterizes their works is due, in a large 
measure, to the political fervour of their time 
Brahms’s fiuulyiiamc, accordtog to some 
biognphcrs, appears as Brarait One ovi 
donee of this may bo found in the programme 
of a concert given in 1349 iUo hw» of 
heredity seem to have been clear!) defined, 
as the caample of BraUci:> proves it for 
his father Johann Urihms wis an able 
musician who could pla) tho violm cello, 
flute, horn, and contra bass. In spite of 
this vcssatvlity ho live! such a shvftlcs'* 
ciistcnce, that he wis not above ' passing 
tho hat” when ha played in the bummer 
Gardens The master s mother was afriit, 
fragile woman, hailing from tho “pleV class 
aud Used to walk with a pronounced hmp 
She was seveoteen )cars older thin her 
husband Ilistor) recirds no other details 
of her life, except that she was an ideal 
mother, blue eyed, God ft-aruig, and cmincnUy 
entitled to that greatest of German feraiuino 
virtues "tuchtige hausfrau (tid) house 
wife) 

To such parents, incongruous onl) in the 
disparity of their respective age<, rich in 
love, though not lu the wordly possessions, 
Brahrai was born on Maj 7, 1833, in 
Ec^ualid poverty, amidst a wilderness of 
street , aud that class of population just 
raised abo\ e harsh necessity Tne building 
which was his early home, like so many 
architectural apologies of the time, wis a 
‘Wohnnng’ or i tenement — souiothing hk<. 
tho choiils that exist m our country Ilcrt, 
tho Brahms occupied a couple of rooms 


and ibjcct poverty i-ricd.out aloud wilhin 
tlio tiirrow confines of this ‘ home,” which wvs 
located in the limbo of a bleak looking lane 
111 Hamburg Vt the time of Lis birth. In-* 
motlicr was 14 years old, aud ius father 
only 27 

Brihms's early life avis uneventful Ht 
vv 13 taught by a pianist named Cosscl, who 
gave Ittia his first lessons when he was bcvcn 
years old At ten, he made so much progress 
tint be gave a study by Ilerz Duriug the 
same year, Cosscl having recognized the 
abilities of the boy, took him to tho citv of 
Altoin, where his onn teacher Marten 
rc;»idcd Brahms played for the aged 
maestro, and was assured that while ho had 
great talents, he had better continue under 
Cos^cI for somo time Later, he took Brahms 
under hu care, teicbmg him without any 
compensations' 

Under Marxen, bis gcucral education too 
was taken care of The world ought to feel 
profoundly indebted to Cossel, but for whose 
pataCQCC and self sacrifice tho bov would 
have been packed off as a prodigy, which 
would have proved fatal to his genius 

In 18a3, he started on a tour with 
Edouard Remenyi, a Hungarian violinist 
This vvas a salutary change from thi 
terrible years of his early musical hack- 
dom Ho toured cstcusivclv, m Z inch, 
Baden Baden, Hamburg aud other great 
cities But wherever he appeared, he did 
not win the popular applause that ivirtuoao 
expects from Ins aiidieiice At Gottingen, 
there occurred a famous contretemps, wiich 
had a most important, though an indirect, 
inQueucc on the whole after life of the young 
composer V piauo, on which lie was to play, 
happened to be a semitone below the required 
pitch aud Brahms play ed the jflecc, which 
was Kreutzer 8 SouaU, by heart, triuepo uig 
it from A to B 11 it (Beethoven similarly 
transposed ins own concerto iii C to C sharp 
at a reicaroal) in such away that the great 
violinist, Joachim, lutrodiiced himself to 
Brahms, and lud tho foundation of i lifJoug 
friendship Joachim introduced him to Liszt 
at Weimar, and Schumann at Dussoldorf 
By temperament, Brahms was retiring, aud 
a natural Ui&tastc for notoriety mad^. him 
shnn society at every point. He ignored tho 
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Toclonte of Music oifcrcd b} the Cambnd^e 
University in 1877 but accepted that of Ph D 
from Breslau four j ears later In IbSS, he 
was kiQghted b\ Prussia (Order of Merit) 

He was the poUr antithesis of hia contem 
porarj , Richard M agner The difference 
between them was the difference between the 
peaceful placidity of the lake, and the 
glorious aquatic clamour of tho ocean \et, 
Wngncr brought his music in appropriate 
coitact with tho needs of his lime, while 
Brahms, uc\ er corupronusing his conscience, 
worked m art principles lint wen far too 
didicult for the likes of liis laity 

Ills personal appearance was impressive 
\n abnormally large head stood on his sniall 
and stocky frame Ruddy of complcaion, 
blue-eved (a heritage from his blne-c)ed 
mother) and a shock of wild unkempt hair 
•trcikcd with 'liver ill lus advanced vear* 
complete the pirtmt of the master He was 
inoruiuatcly feud of outdoor bte, and cio«s- 
coiiutry walks, — a predilection that ho sh ired 
with Beethoven, — wore a daily feature of 
his activ c life Mountain climbing was 
another of bis hobbie As he put on weight 
he had to curtail this form of activitv He 
was so fond of opcu air, that he alw ii s made 
it a rule to dine m lus g-ardea wheueyer 
weather permitted 

He was ven slip-shod m his drrs , nnd 
refused all social fniictions that forced 
him to abandon his core free atUre Tins 
gave inomcutum to a rumour that he aToided 
the trip to Cuglaiid to receive the Doctorate 
of Mu'ic, because he fear d he would have 
to wear a dress suit. The cxi'ting ccccnln 
cities of his dress were accentuated by a 
luiul c-ol iiircddauDcI shirt, open at the throat-— 
a foreniuiier of the. prv cut day Sports’ model 
and b' a uiassivc ‘Sombrero” which he 
porteil on lus hand, rather than ou his head 

It has bieii the misfortune of the mu ical 
world 111 Gcniiatir, that cverv great mn ician 
IS ranged bi entics and amateurs in one 
of the two hostile camps, ard it was due, 
lu the mam, tithe nu'^rcpic^rDtalious of the 
Wagner vamp, that the idea wa« so generally 
held that Bnhms was a mau of narrow 
sympathies and hard, not to <aa brutal in 
maunirs The last imprission was fo'terid, 
no doubt, ly the master’s dete taticn of the 


method by which the average Iionircr gains 
his object His admiration for Verdi and 
T\ agner, is enough to «liow the absence of 
operatic works from his list of compo'itioiia 
Brahms was a man of wide interests He 
was keenly nhv e to the scientific progress of 
Ills time, the telephone, telegraph and phono- 
graph He was kind to his servants, and 
such a lover of children that he allowed 
them to impose on him To sec him on all 
fours in imitation of a horse with a child 
ndnde Ins back, was common sight \ct 
he remained a celibate, and like Beethoven 
never mamed — nor had he any 'affair' ” Ho 
was a great admirer of Goethe and his 
favourite quotation Bles«cd is he who, without 
hate, 'huts himself from tho world,’ was 
cooslandv on bis lip* 

HI 

\ careful Mudv of Brahms’s piano com 
po mons reveals the fact that he employed 
chords tb it were too unique from tho 
regulaliou chord masses of tho average 
voiupos'-r To such a degree has thu unique 
ness been u ed that a student is up against 
a very complicated arrangemint of tho keys, 
which demaud a siguiReant extension of ms 
technique It was conceded that Brahms 
detested the traditional, and m hu simplest 
of composition*, he eought a choractensti- 
calK di tinct atmosphere He cannot bo 
called a vutuooo iii the sense that is applied 
to Lasat, Ilubeu'tvin, or Padcrcw'kt Joachim, 
his lifelong friend, said of him ‘Uis piano 
plavicg avas so tender, so full of fancy, so 
berv, that it held me enthralled ” 

In a much dj'cusscdarticle, entitled “Ncuc 
Bahuen" (2vcw Road*) Schuniaun who was 
nearer the tragic close of bis great career at 
the time, haiU Briliius as the true successor of 
Bevthovea The critical insight in this artivlo 
IS all the more 'urpnsiiig when it is remem 
Lercd how small was the list of Brahms’s 
works at that time Schumanns in pircd 
prophecy was more than fulfiiltd, for today 
Johannes Brahms stands in a symbo'ic 
sigaiGcancc for the ultra cla ^ic, though lus 
musical destiny marks him down a< the 
Romauti't, who has dctinitclv widened the 
scope of «}iaphoQ c form Ills jiatli in life 
was oot illuminated by tho e brilliaut Hashes 
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ot contemporary fame as in tUc c-ise o£ 
AVagner Brabms made a plodding progress 
la life, for tbe Wagner furore iias at hand 
and which completely eclipsed the modest 
composer of chamber music and symphonies 
It was \on Bulow’s audacious epigram, 
“the three B's — Bach, Beethoaen and Brahms” 
thatiisitcd upon the head of the innocent 
composer, all the \itriolic phillipic of the 
AVagnei camp Vs a matter of histoneal fact, 
the whole controversy was waged on 
journalistic hues, without a tinge of personal 
aiumoait^ Brahms himself never pretended 
to pose as a rival to the Bajreath hero 
indeed he wa« lus admirer, and never missed 
a performance of his works whenever one 
was given in A^ieniia 

Brahms was a muster of techuKjne He 
knew his scores as oulv he could know it — 
perfoctlj The outline of lua greater works 
must be grasped inth some definiteness before 
the separite ideas can bo propcclv ua<Ier»tood 
in their true rehtions to each other and 
while it IS wonderful power of handling the 
rccogni/cd classical forms, so as to make 
them seem absolute!) ucw, wbicli stamps luiu 
as the greatest musicnn of his da) , t)>c want 
of onginaht) has undoubtedly been a bar 
to tho rapid acceptance ci his works by 
untrained lovers of music Ho treats of 
emotional conditions which arc far removed 
from the u»ual stock of subjects taken b) 
tlie avcragi Lomposcr To compare, for 
exanipU, the ideas m his ‘ German Rc^jmcni,” 
With tho«c of N mi<' (Op 89) or Schicksalslicd 
(Op 'll) Is to Icirii u lesion in artistic style, 
which can never be forgotten 

To the old symplionic forms, f>nd tho 
Muallcr forma, Brahms has instilled an 
cudunng mvciition, a vitalinng (veciitioii, 
vnd a uiiiiiu.j.1 genius hardly to be concevaed 
of mv othir arti'^t except Bcctliovcti lit has, 
fun)icr, tousidcribl) improved upon the 
symphonic structure of Bcclliovcn, by the 
addition of a polyphonv, which is exclusively 
Bachian 111 its superb sweep of expnssion, 
and the crcitimi of an iiitritate contra piiiital 
wtb lie IS lu mu'it tho architect — tlic bom- 
buildcr The niasiuvcncss of his (hemes, the 
sweetness of lus cmtitcna, the mtjc'tv of hts 
musical structufL has earned ft r him the 


cavioas diatmction of tho few — i master 
among masters, a colossus of his century 

Wo notice in his composition*, a wonder- 
ful fu&ioti of a fecund fancy, and an elastic- 
humeur and the result is a combiuation that 
IS as rare as it is delightful Note the 
“keademy Festival Oiiv ertures” (Op SO) which 
prove Brabms as a master of musical humour, 
111 Ins ticitmcnt of student ■soiigs which serve 
as its theme , and the compamoii piece 
“Tragic Oiivcrture” (Op 81) reaches the height 
of sublimity which is m no way lessened 
because no partit-ulai tragedy has been 
associated m conjunction with the work 

His power over the orchestra is colossal 
in Its expression — though lie is no artist 
struf^lmg for the right coloui, noi yet a poet 
striving for the unique word He has been 
charged by some critics for the monotonv of 
Ins tncuics It is true that the mcio acoustic 
etrect of a passage was of far less unpovtanco 
to him tliau its inherent beauty, poetic import 
or logical fitness, in a definite scheme of 
development , and that often, in lus orchestral 
music one receives the impressiou of a com- 
plesity, ratlicr than clarity, and oao is apt 
to imagine that tho thickness of instruiucnta* 
tioii IS due to clumsiness Such vnstaucca as 
(he first symphony, the close of the first 
movement of the second, the epilogue of the 
third, and tht entire “variations on a theme 
by IInydii"(Op 50) are not only marvels of 
delicate workniaushiji in structural form 
but arc instinct vvith peculiar bcuity and 
characteristic of each iiistrument 

Brihnis was tho Messiah of niiisii-, bring- 
ing with him new gospels of rau->tcial struc- 
luw> wlutli ho preached lu a luauuec betittiug 
their weight and impnrtniice He is a sym- 
phomst origiiiaUj Vinocig the uiodcrii 
coniposcri, ho easily holds tho pride of place 
by Mrtvu, of the majeslv and digmtv of his 
form contribution to tins art Ills syin- 
phonies, which ‘•lciii as if chiscllwl from the 
gramte, can be ranked with tlioso of Beetho- 
ven In fact, whin lus first symphony was 
produced even tin, sUrucst of critics wclcomi J 
it as the “renth Symphony,” implying there 
by, that it was a worthv successor l > tin 
immortal nine symphonies of Beethoven ts 
asecln, is Sotrite«, Bnhms suhmitj his 
themes to i hcvtro scIf-criticism from alt 
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possible siilc', and the resultant poem that is 
Urns turned out, is a \cntab1e tonepocia, 
Ifomoric in its idyllic beiutj 

A tj pical charactcn«bc of the Romania 
composers lies m their \ocal, more than their 
instrumental recit Is True to this traditioa, 
Brahms to the song is the sweet-ioiced, 
tender lyri't, pathetic in feeling, capricious 
yet dignified, noble jet moving, and as great 
as Schumann or SchuberL The passions and 
hres of Italian songs, as well as their lighter 
sensuou»nesa, were at once seized by him, 
and by subtle alchemj fashioned thcui into 
something deeper and more eloquent. The 
love duties that mcinij iighed, or piallled, 
or languished, alia ntandoliiiala, in inore 
senous lands, blossomed under this gcinus as 
outcries from the ivorLd 3 heart i ronmtic 
ballad could reach the height of tragedy, 
when he gave it the German voice He has 
bequeathed us such a rich legacy of songs 
that his single muic will sufiice for the 
construction of a fine programme His count 
lc»3 Cic lers cannot be heard too often 
{Leidva or LwUitcks, are song cjclc®, 
in which a number of dilTerent soog« 
circle round one idea, sod are embodied 
in a single work) Vmoag his bc-t known 
Licdcrs arc his Sapphic ode {Grade 4 1 

ills chamber music deserves a chapter in 
lUelf, ^lace it seeks to revne the old classical 
form in i manner trulj worthy of his great 
predeccs ocs His ideas were throughout 
clothe i 111 a preference to the forms 
which liad suflic^ for Beethoicn and ihc 
mstaaccs in which ho departed from struc 
tural precedent are so rare, that they niigfat 
be considered is the signs of a logical 
development of a juusieal form His theiocs 
-ire always noble and even from the point of 
view of emotional appeal, their deep intensity 
of cvprcssioii Is of a kiud that g~ow3 upon 
all who hat e once been awaheacii to Cbeir 
beaulv 

The prevailing weakness that is noticeable 
in some composers notably in Mendelssohns 
l*iano Trio«, i« over elaboration of the piano 
part, which distracts the listener’s attention 
Nevertheless, Brahms has been particolarij 
tarvful in his wnting He has proved 
to us that it is po-> iblc to avoid this danger, 
and has given ns a glorious work m this form. 


Uis solo piano music is an independent 
literature in itself He composed tlirte 
soaatas, of which the last is very popular, 
and its andanto and scherzo are object studies 
la piano wnting His solo studies m U 1 lat 
(Op 4) Mere a great favounte of Li«zt, who saw 
in them more than a suggestion of Chopin 
These little gems, composed lu the evening of 
the master’s life, are exquisite poetic 
iijoiileries, set together bj a genius and 
executed with the finicking craft'-manehip of 
a lapidiarj In these miniatures Brahms is 
at hta b^t and most genial mood Here- 
Brahm«, the wieldcr of thunderbolts, drops 
his form behind him like a chrjsallis, and 
flutters forth, like a butterfly, in bis lovelj 
hlllc gardens of flagrant flowers His 
PaganniQi paraphrase for the piano displays 
bta extraordinary skill in technical luv ention. 
Tbev aretbcLltima Thule of all pianisU 
Vnotber great piece is his St. Anthony 
variation, which is a noble gesture to a 
challenge that Brahms had no soul for thfr 
orchestra 

But the grcatist of hia music is th» 
German Requiem (Op 4>) first performed at 
Bremen in IhGs — a mighty work, colossal m 
Its sweep, elemental m its depth and power If 
one may pilfer a poctu. phrase of Dr Crassi, “it 
is the heart’s b/ood" of a nation 'Sming forth 
IQ its hour of sorrow" His most popular 
works are his Hungarian dances, the works 
by which bis name was known outside his 
native land How far he atood from the 
prejudices of the average pedant, maj be seen 
lo the passionate love he showed throughout 
hi3 life for national muoic, especially that of 
Hungary The Hungartau dances originally 
appeared as piano ducts, and later were 
turned into orchestral composition^ hen 
the first piano quartet (Op 2o in G Minor) waa 
produced, it incurred tlie ire of the cntics of 
•(he tunc 6y its introduction of some c&arac- 
teristics of Hungaruan tunes into the finale 

Brahms s greatness lies in a subtle appeal 
lo the very core and essence of human 
nature as it palpably exists, jUft as we witness 
it dail y about us — stru^Ung or repressed m 
our very selves. The voice of his music i» 
the mystic voice of Lumanitj He did not 
degrade it, nor deprive it of its pristine 
mystenou'aess On the other hand, he 
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tnnsformcd it luto as near an articiiHto and 
human ctprcs^lOn as is possible to mahe it 
He IS v pciest, unccaaing m his soog- 
offerjiigs la the Temple Bciutiful' A 
sovereign, whose siizerainitj is over the 
deapotu^ rulk-Ch ' A hero, who knew his 
mis'ieii, anil ‘siiboidinated it to himself, his 
longings, Ins loves, his verj lifel A seer, 
as Ruskvn s ij s, ‘‘of imaguiatiou m tlie pro- 
phetic sense, cilling the thing*, that arc not 
as they were, and for cvei delighting to dwell 
in that which is not tangibly pioscnt ” 

Ills art asked his all , he knew it, and 


gave hi3 all After his death, which occurred 
on April d, 1897, a twilight seemed to 
have settled down over all musical crcative- 
nes" It liiishcil the noises of (he mattrnl 
world — as if the departure of the ioo«fc 
suddeuly prodigal and floresceiit of all 
aesthetics demanded a period of silence, of 
rejiO'^e, of inaction — that wc might better 
heir tlio whisperings of tiie spirit which 
pervaded Ins dcith It seemed to say, “I have 
done enough for a while 1 have given 
enough for i while Let me now sleep for 
some tune for i century or more” 


PORTS AND NATIONAL DEVELOPMENT 

Bv LAGANVIHARI L MUITA, >i a 


T un iin]>ort incc of ports m ii lUoiial iconomy 
an I of tlio pint they do and could p!a> 
in a hchenio of nation \l development is 
pti lorn rcalizi-d by bU'iaeaa men not to •»pc ik 
of li}inon Vllliougli Cilcutta !■» one of tho 
mo t inipotum polls in India and the La t, 
vtrj fen per'Ons havi tloar notions about the 
\aru.l ml complei functions of ivoit autUontics 
or of llio effects which the port has on tho trade 
an I pm iwrity of thi-i city this province and 
the country at large 

Ia-I us begin at the beginnms 'i port is 
«oiutthing more than i more barliour V iiort 
n\u«t hwc not only adequate '•licllcr for ships 
an I suliiciciit kpth of autcr like i harbour but 
v\l-o nccommo \ation and f icilitica for landing 
!Uil shipping of ffooiis iiid pasaengirs A port, 
that 1*, IS n hirhour uilh terminal ficihtieo 
btielUr n m uiily inituril feature but ortain 
naUiril di->al)ihlic^ coiil) ho removed by engineer 
in^ ckill Tor iiistim CilmlUi hasM-Vtiil 
hirs and tan of ihcm aro dangerous, tbe 
k diulLi Port t-Aiminii lonecs hi\i, tbenfon, to 
ktiji tho nvtr iiivigdkbj ion timi dn i"in,r 
bimilirlv, Kiniroon eufkrs from n sbiftin,; of 
th< nur btl \ihich ban be<n met bv the rnation 
of i nur tniiiun,! will and n -iinilir null has 
id'O been I'oiistruiul ill the lloo_lily ju‘t bdon 
Smkril Huht Ckxhin liis nI>.o Intn •Kvclopc-d 
by nniovin,' iiattiril di ibihty uliout tho 
bir I yr p rt Ii.M.I>piii nt is iifCi- ury for tho 
Hill ml ixpiiisnii of tri U IVrts can be 
dij'liiuaii-’u’-l utcynliiiff to thoir pIi>»K il clunic' 
itn iK'' t u iiitunl ports hku llombay, tidal 
p>rts like Moulnaiti, river iK/rts like CalcutU 
or l(ui„\>on, coi t ports or ojin rood Uads lika 


Cocan id% Tliey could al«o bo chissified accord 
ins to tbo niliirc of the triffic hindkd, for 
m^Unce, ports nliich liaiidle mainly pa««eii{ret 
trifhc, eg, Copalpur or only cargo like the 
coa«tj| ports of Jnihn or both pa«‘^eiigcr and 
trolho like Bombay or naval porta or porta of 
call or fuel ports Earlier porta uero mostly 
mer ports bccaueo rivers were the hi;,bvvays of 
coinmcrco but non it is difhcult to navigitu 
vevseU of deep draughts m rivers eo that river 
ports ciniiot tilniys accommoilatc moihru 
tonnage Tor instance, ves'-eU of deep draught 
cannot appro icb CdcutLi it all tuic< Sonio 
iorts of hi tonetil intere-t on ihe Ont^«\n coi-t 
mvo deciycJ bciauso tho rivers on nliuli they 
were biluaiod hnvo ulieil up 

Ports are gaawajs of Irafhc betnecn the i-t i 
and Ibo laud, bilwiTn shipping on the one hand 
an! tbo liiiitfriand of tin. port-* on tho other 
Ihty iro links in iho th un of coinnnrciil 
nctivilics or vital cintris in tlu continuous 
procivi of transport. Coinmcrco nm‘.t move not 
only ripidly and in '•afely from the producer to the 
con uiaer but It mU't be b unlit 1 espixlitioudy 
it iho witcrih To olHtt ‘•moothly ainl 
rapidly the inlervlnnKe of Iriilhc from tho linl 
to the ei \ and from tho cca to the land is a primo 
function of n pork In ports like Calculta, iho 
triu-f<r js not only lictiiccn tho hn 1 mJ llio 
Kn but ilso bitwfvri t irriers on inlan I uiUr- 
ttijs and cvn>-l.il and otcanic routcM fho land 
area from wliidi and to wlucJi tlio emnmereo rf 
a Mit laovis H U'liilly dt-cnlxtl as Uio Imitir- 
Luiil rhis binurlaiul, Iioiicvcr, is coiiiiiioii to 
moro than on» port un<l ilic-o {Kitts am mg 
thcmsilvcs iiii„lil *D{n|Klc for iniHa bor 
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m tiir“ fwn might lie cxportAl 

from C'ntH3J^^ or from piew-gooJs 

from might bs ohippel through 

Bjmbiv or ihrojgh o le of the Kalhiawit port^ 
Bat lhn Ii\U tJi the qu tion of c}nip'*ttton 
bairewn parti an I the effe-ts oE sia-h compHibon 
on national ecaao-ny to which wa shall come 
liter 

Vpart from b^mg points oE entrance or exit 
of national tnde, many hg ports perform another 
function which is oft"n not aJeiiit ly ruolaed. 
Toe examination of the tnalTic in big port* 
having free areas, such M Hamburg or Copen 
higan goes to show that n gix.at part of the 
mrch\nli»o imported into tho-’e ports leaves 
them again after a varying lelay ml is re- 
exported by sea tho morchanlise lanng this 
delay is ■‘afely warehoused is p-rhips, in the 
eour-ie of their stay m the warihouse the subjeit 
of ro-asiortmenl, parcelling, selcctnn anl com 
ni reial handlin'* of every sort, or pas ibh i» 
eubjecte-l to '•till proEounier alt^rit an> ol an 
inlu<trial niture. In ihii was great parts 
bscomo not [ner>.ly the import an 1 export po nts 
of national trafe bat centres (or tho snarige 
anl the mulets. (or any gi»-.n aaugor) of 
goods 

The qie ti<n of port i<<.onoin} might b« aa » 
eidervd from the laoiot of viev of the nl^qui ) 
nnl sdUbility of accacnmixlatioa (or •-hippn-» 
and of enuipm-’Ot far hindtiag car >•>•» i uell 
as from tn^ stanlpoiat of pirt operatioa got rn 
tag the inci Unce of rates an 1 I le. Vs regart 
the ciiuipment of i port not much nec’i h >a L 
V port shoull prorile Ui l>er«h at nil 

euWi of tiles, facil ties for quid loalin, ant 
discharging of ftlfgoos, good trinsit ha}s o/ij 
e-i y appro ich to the luavs bv roa-l an I rail 
The liver«« and compl x (unction* pirfon ie>l 
by port iiuihonlies are alien not ln>trn tor 
in tinn the I’ort Commi* lancr* of t druUa 
b ill's proaiJinc iiccommndatiou for lii| » ml 
for export an 1 inqaort coigo, an* nver ^rreyor 
conservators of port am an 1 earn r* of good* 
b> riulwiy cxicnlin* to !•'’ ml s to I nav gators 
of ship-i crilbin lbs port )irc.i. The tceJiDMviI 
alvrtnce in re peel of eug<a hindling wiU 
bo evilent fron the fict that it fie port 
of Hull two clecCrically-lnven Kit coj 
oonveyors tugitb r with a twin coal hoi t 
con ioxl coal at the rabi of JGOl) tans per 
h>ur while at GooV cod is Iotl'*<! thrrcUv 
by CO upirlnient lioats ail fixe ueb boiu 
sli pped 1 iiXiOOO ton* of coal m one year In 
CilculU ibc average baling of coal per tUj 
come* to uhoul 0-S tho i-«.and too*. *V ithout, 
bowexer going into the qu' ton of )>oct equtp- 
m at, Ml fchoild t>0 empha Uil thit unkr 
mo-tern trin*port con t mas, raitway coooection 
IS aKbluicly cs'Cnlcd not only (or the d v lop> 
tu nt hut lie viry cx*U-n'c of a port, CctLun 

t >fts in Iiiiio, such as M iraiigoa an I Vungalii^ 
ivn not developed ta ihor full capacity owing 


10 lack of mlwij facilities On the other hand,, 
the port of CSiittagong i in rertiin re^peetiv 
unler tha control of tho V' am Bengal Railway,, 
while the new port of Vixagnpatam is being 
eon-dructdl under the auspices of tho Bengal 
Mgpur R'ulwaj Riilwa>o m India have not 
been verj favourable to the development of 
smtUer ports ami in iilhaacc with powerful non- 
Inilian shipping interests, they have at timcs- 
ailoptoi rata policies whose re ults are writ 
large in tho decay of ports like Surat an I 
Bro'ich to Bombay Presidency and Tirumal 
vasal iu Malras Pre idenc> The Vevrorth 
Committee in fact, went into this question oT 
comp tiUon of railway* with ports ivhereby 
«03ie small ports had to do e down “ o us to 
leave to railways a monopoly of traffic or “force 
the local traffic on to the railway*’ The Vcworth 
Committ*c therefore recommended an enquiry 
mia the matter br the Conimunicatioiis Depart' 
meat which wt* to have charge not only of 
riilwax but of ctnnU an I ports as well It is- 
inl*rcsinff to ob erve that in England the 
imporbanc* of smaller ports to the prosperity of 
eoi ling irile i* recognized and has been 
eniplia*iz“il m « icb «choine* as tho e for derating 
and locV levplopmint which was part of 
(tOTeruineDt s p^>fTamme for relief of unemploy 
n uc. flic moll port, provide cheap means of 
trill port by * i fur riw materials -m I manufae* 
turMi articU of the *nrTOundiQ& areas which 
ciher bvaii*e of their geograpti t d position ir 
the «aiall t tnige of tirir traffi i inuot other 
wi c en)o\ u h facility They render ]>o tblc 
an ilt*rn it a i wani of tMii port to railwa * 
which WKiU iherwi-e be monopolistic m their 
t Q len le* mi heli the growth or locil in lu tries 
ft IS Icciu-c of thi* do e connection of ports 
with cailwaa » that r iilwavs often own and 
manage port- A port owned by a railway is 
Leoncr to lecdop traffic anl can make up by 
mcrei-ed lin I trafiic what it lo e* on port 
fieilit 3 It I* for this reason among other* 
(hat the port of GUcitti will be faced with 
growing compctitioa from \izigapatam which 
I* u ubilized port anl will l>c a '■U*J in 
nitway rites by the B. > Ry But whether 
rt Iway owner hip of porU is desirable or not. 

It IS unleaitble ihit ibc que Uon of port devc- 
loptaeal is uit uixtely connecte<t with nilnaiy 
I»alcy anl port charges have a do e beanng in 
ralo 'tnicturv It i . therefore e Mialial that tho 
ftalcral aio tiy of transport of the futnro mu«it 
mdide within ils proxinco ihu organmiiion of 
port*. For the iritac problem prt tcleJ by 
port# csi'nJs U-yoiil j'crt areas j* m it is 
■nvolveil the 'lue lion cf trude nnl tran*]iott 
potentidiles of tie hinterland served by port* 

The relaiion hip of *hppng to i-ort» is no 
Ifr-s T lU If beciute of iho inc^icicmy of peris 
ships lake lonjrer to have a round voy'-ge, tbc 
redilt w so luudi Idas lu voyages Again, if a 
ship has to pay more in poit chaigea, the 
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4)inowncr, the shipper and ultimotelj the public poM*» own territory >cr\o.l bj it bemiviof 

will be the lo er becau e of enhanced co ta of pro-simitv and lender co t* a« t\cll as an area of 
operation Higher operating co ts mean higher competition where the shipper or tho mipoHer 
fn-isbt rUe- Terminal expense i, ui fact, a has an ei^ual choice imong «e\enl porU ^or 
ianre fictor m “hip operation a“ m nil tran-^port in«^ce, Chittagong cannot compete tor the 
ftud terminal expense in ca^e of *luppmg is toaffic of 24 Parganas but the cleTeloimient of 
direndcDt on port organization Port expen«e3 Karachi and of ports like Bedi, Okln, ilakbi 
con ntute a •vctn important element m the co t and BUavnagat ui Nauuawar ha' ^riou«lf 
of -hip operation It Ins been talcuhtcd that alfceted the reteiuie of tlie port of iiombaj 
nearlv 30 per cent of tbe total voyage expen&e^ Thc'C smaller ports are cneiper to opeiale, cuargo 
of i steamer goes to meet the co t of port and lower due-* and get varioU' facilitie" owing to 
temnnal {\c\UUcs, but then this percentage vanes the «upport of the Indian Suits whmh own 
con idenhly as it ilepends not only on the “i*^ them Siniilnrl;y the development of Cocanada 
•-peed ami t>pc of steamships (whether passenger and Pun li\s reictcd on Calculi i 
or c-irgo) but al^o on the length of the Toyige the Northern Coromindcl ci^*t and On“ea winch 
The enoiraous eifett of despatch at port's ©n (he used to bo esiwrled na Cututta began to be 
t'xpen'e of a 'tcamer could bo realized from the “hipped tliroctlj from the -maUer jiorts. From 
f\et that a davs deUs would mean lo-^a of the shipowners point of vitw, it 1“ often prefer 
iiundrevU or ihou-ands of rupee- The fir t able to hire the traffic coucentnted nt a few 
consideration of a port admini iration therefore -electcnl tran-lnppmg points ^tber than that Uiey 
1- to keep the traffic moving Ports thus consti -hoitld ho distributed over different point'* iiiioiv 
twta are wti'yft'rta’nl. Virawab vA tiife \TOi»'-pt>'rt vu* 'itV’.'j vt, tv’.v.iift, diCteubao. stay 9.1 

indu try md are a link in the long chain of ports and payment of port dues at more than 
over-eas ship , rwlwaNs road* and inland owo place. On the other hand, as the internal 
•witerwa)-. A port, ui “hort. is a funnel through derelopiiient of a country proceeds it might be 
which the commerce of the country flows The chc.iTCt to the community to ha%o the provision 
cipacity an<l expense of teriuiual facilities arc, ff additional ports b> short rail route with low 
indeed, of vital importance to commerce Under terminal charges rather tfion -uffer wngcetiou of 
thi mtricAte condition* of industrial proiluclion, traflic owing to continued effort te force ino-t of 
It 00 ts inoro to transport. «ell and deliver the tho traffic ilirough one wort Tlie producer or 
coinmoditieH than to priwuce and manufacture manufacturer who ships trom a email port with 
them Tran-portntion is as much a cort of ttn oi>cn roaJ-tead like Cocnnftim or i un has m 
nrixluction a* rivr materials or labour or power advant-age m rcginl to ebjirges as ogain“t the 
llie charges of tran«riorLilioa at the terminals niorcliant u«ing a big port liko CucutW with a 


all, however «lightW to the toLol co-t of coolly dock system mil ehborate equipment for 
tnii-port and therefore to the <0 t of living handling c irgo l or the development of niij on« 
I roin the sUnlpoint of national economy, port is a matter of competitive uipaurt and uch 
unitects»ary or wasteful cspnise at terminals capacity depends upon the co-t and the service 
ills to the cot of production of good* It to the shipper nnd Uio shipowner Ik. ide-, ti 
uiorvases tin. bunion on tho ultimate coosumcr port developing beyond a ceruin point is subject 
ml IS a dmg on public rc-ource* \ striking to diminisbing rtlurns in ctononiy of opentjon 
m-iance of bow jwrt charges m India Und te winlo m bottling up cominerco m i few places 
nionasc might bo montionoil Rner Duo charg^ there is the ri-k of suddiii and unforc-.cen 
by Iho Calcutta Port fru't on g^s oxporteil obstructions iind interruptions. It !•«, tlicreforo, sound 
irom or impirteil into Calcutta brought in an bn-ini-a to in-ist upon the development of ports 
mnud income of Us 1797'KJ^m 1919 20 wbilo which would give to mcrobinte a choice in 
>n it amounual to Us. ‘I’90,'rt2 lhat i*. marketing Ihiir proiliicU under all eniergcncios. 

Ill incrra-e of U* 74 9VJ71 in ton ytirs, tiuit On the other bind, a mulliplicalion of too many 
tl7 ywr cent in t*n years or nearly 42 per cent ports wnull not always bo ccoiiomicd is it might 
IM r vcir The burden of -ueb charges on commoiii mean di pcr-ion of miflic involving du]>bc.Uo un 1 

W svs wvvi“vbl<. aw l.<KWV*«yvviwUy v* vwA often wprv- ovvTlajvnvws teTnvvnwl ftcvliurs at many points 
euleil by coinnurciil nun or the publir TmJe along tlic eoii t which woull run it 11 fractional 
ml mdu try deniuilcluip regular an I cUicKut capacity and vutad esjien Uturo gnsiter than tho 
inn'port and sulfir by inciruitncv tr co t Pf loss through ono or twocongOBlivl hut fully ulilizisl 
1 nimial uTAiigtmiiits c«pecidlj wlaii proMrut- hig {lOrtA. It is, of courto, ditficuU in pnvclic® to 
div wnijK tilion diiiiuul- every iffirt to mluoo coonlinaU llicso contbeting inUru-ts or to umvo 
tU t of pro*liiciion at tlw jn-ei o number of piru vrlucb are 

It wus ob-erved irvv.ouslj lliat a |»rt “«>s-.m without Umg w i.iefuL Built might 

euuiiccts -la earner. With a hinutlind But n “ rcoBonobL numWr of 

hinterland might have moro than one |*ort M l«rls serving Ihiir own limtoncs and nding «w 
ui oulhl anl tin o nm.ht romjHte uiiong tlum ^tenvative gaUwaya in toiiHK.Ulivx areas would 
filvi' fur Irvtlie A hmUrlan 1 might cwnipn* he de-irublc. The State ^houll not Ikj indiirireiil 

mil r a local im » wliK h IS non-enm|«l>live or « •« tlm 'keay or ixi-sible exiuution of any of »t« 
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commensal gnteirasrs nor shoull it artiSctally 
foster the pto^pienty of one port at the expense 
of another ExpcnJiture from the national purse 
in nilionnl interc ts mu‘t as far as pos-ihle be 
iiislmgni'he'l from that incurred for purely local 
purposes. It might safely be sail, howercr, that 
in proportion to her long coast line India does 
not [MAScss an adequate number of suitable 
ports to meet her requirements of co-uLol or 
foreign maritime trade and has only ««ven major 
ports Port development is therefore, an imperaliTe 
national duty if India is to grow as a vorlil 
shipping and trading nation It is for this 
reason, among others that control over ports 
should be vc^Uil in i centrnl authority which 
coul I co-ordmate various interests Ports have 
naturally grown up and developeil in India as 
elsewhere on haphazanl and conflicting lines 
One of the Grst tns^ of the future mmislry of 
transport should, therefore, be to conduct a com 
prehensive enquiry into the port system in the 
country and to include in it not only a ‘urvey 
cl accammo<lation and equipment nhich eCiuid 
in neeil of principle and do ign but aI»o an 
investigation into tho relation of ports to one 
another and to the welfare of commerce and 
mdu try Such on investigation would alM> 'Cek 
to find out how far port dues, charges an<l 
pilotage fees binder sea traffic. Coa^Utl iralCc 
iios, of course got the alurnativ of railway 
route but foreign traffic has to bear the«e charge* 
or sufler shrinkage It is cs'entisj that in public 
intere«( some limitation should be ploceil on tbc 
freedom with which <onie port authorities who 
ore in the position of raonopolv scmces are 
able to force onc>si led and onerous condition* 
on trade and shipping which have no alternative 
but to submit to them. If bodies take Port 
Tru ts have statutory powers they mu*t have 
statutory obligations also , they cannot exercise 
ngUts without performing corre^pon ling dutie* 
Moreover, os Port TrU'ts provide services of 
public utility an 1 subserve national econonno 
interests they should not be privately or locally 
owneil or contnsllei.1 by railways or steamship 
companies as ore several ports in cho IPe t For 
tlicy hive an outlook rc*triete<l to the immediate 
nlvuntage of the railway or the mnnicipoli^ 
concemcil Thev shoull bo managed by m lepen 
dent quasi public bodies containing on dieir 
lioanls representaiu es of j-bipowners dock wte- 
yaiyes*- cTiatwhevi ^ iwTTiWYWee awk wvanvnyalMMw 
un ler tho general control an 1 'uiicrvision of the 
Government and be ri sponsible, in the last 
degree, to the national logishturc MTnle tho 
structure of the Port Trusts in India is saii*fbe- 
torv from tin* point of view, their composition 
and eon-truelion leave much to be «Ic«i«i fn 
nil tho Port Tru t Hoard-., the I uropeuns are in 
an overwhelming majoril} In C-dciitka there are 
1 1 Furoreans as again't i> In bans, in Chittigong 
it ns a^ain it in Motlras tl as igamst 4, in 
Ikuipion Id os ag-amst a (includiag the B^iete 


and the Oimese) in Bombay Id against 10, m 
&irarlii 8 again*t U and m ^Vden 3 Europeans 
agaia«t i Indian Thus out of n toLil of 110 
jfustces at the «even Pott Trusts there are today 
73 Europe ms nnd 37 Indians including two 
l^rfflans and one Chinese in Rangoon and ono 
Vrab in iden The proportion of Europe.tn to 
In dian Trustees is therefore nearly 2 to 1 The 
representation of Indian interests is inadequate 
not only from the view point of tiie natural 
right of tlie nationals but even of the economic 
interests of Indiiins in the maritime trade of tho 
country Moreover, no Indians have jet been 
considereil competent enoi^h to be Cbainnen or 
Vice-Chairmen of n Port Trust. ,:Vlthougb Indians 
have been found cup ible enough to occupy the 
highest positions m llio Government from 
executive couucillorship and ministership down- 
ward*, while they have held the po.<ts of High 
Commi iuonerahip or that of Government's 
Representauve in South kfrica with distinction, 
while they have been coneidereil fit for President- 
ship of the Tarifl Bonnl or cl lui ilgneuJtunl 
Research Council and even for being ngent of n 
Railway or member of tho Railway lioaM and the 
Central Board of Revenue an Indun who con 
be a Chairman or a Vice-Chairman of a Port 
Tru*t IS not yet born The plea that there are 
no traincil Indians cannot be su tamed In the 
hr*t place non Indians who at present occupy 
the highest po»ts in the Port Trusts are not 
kchnical men they are more often than not 
trained in the k'chnique of port administration 
while in Its •ervice Many of them have hul no 
epecioJiieil irtming or pneticil experieme in the 
line Moreover even in England port odininis- 
traUons do not usually have technical men at 
their head* but choose persons for their goncril 
cap.acity and broad outlook Plenty of capable 
Indians of the rvqui*ite calibre and wide expert 
cnce are available to serve as a lmiDi*trative 
heads of Port Tni*U It is natural therefore 
that this non Indian character of the aJmini*tra 
tion should be reflected in the higher services 
of the Port Tru*t3 Sir Phiroze ‘*ethna elicited 
in reply to his interpellation in tho (^uncil ol 
SUte on 3nl March 1911 that the total nuaiber 
of officers m the hSerent I*Drt Trusts drawing 
salaries of (i) Rs 100 to It*. 999 (u) R* 1 000 
to R* 1,999 and (m) Rs. i,000 and over were 
”0(X 19i) nnd J7 re pciutcly, making a total of 
aUZ Out of th/:-« theca ween onlv nl laduuvs, 
>l in the fir t group, 10 in the 'etoml and none 
in tbo thirl which conics to about l^i/s per cent 
Indians ks this li I woull al o inclule officers 
who-.a startinjT pay may have been le'-s than 
R*. .dirt. Sir I’hiroto put anotlicr qiie non isking 
Government to elmiinjfe such officers who e 
initiil BjIancK were Ic a itiun R-i >00 as horlty 
any Luropsan could have “tarted lu ilie port 
Tro«t service on a lower «alary than II* 500 
Under the muib group* as the above, ihir. are 
alk^lber ->S smh officer*, 112 with initial salaries 
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from R- >00 to Rs ‘)JJ. I >.i from U- lOfH) to 
lis 1,999 md il from Us i.OOU and o^e^ Jn 
t]iese ib5> there are m the first two groups onlj 
1 j \nd G Indv\a* re^pecUselj, 21 while 
there >3 uo Indi'in Mith i salm-j of Us 2000 
and over ui an> Port Trust of India. The 
pcrcenta,^e of Indian" comes to onlv about 7 
Vs reginU the new ipiJiinlinents mule during 
the la-t ten jears the diHoreiit Port Trusts liad 
made 144 appointmenta with mill il sahries of 
Us. TO to Us 909 mil of Uiesa Qnl> 14 or 10 
per cent were Indiins, in tin -icond group 
there were 11 appointments with initial '■alarics 
of Rs 1000 to Rs 1999 of which onlv one was 
an Indian He wi« '^Ir K B Roy in the 
Cilcutta Port Tru'^t who has been the only 
ofheer letrenchel on the ground of inefliciency ' 
In the higheat grade of Rs 2000 there were 
three appointments altogether all being E«ropc.ans 
Thc«e figures tell ih^-ir own Ink and "liow what 
the dominition of Puropeans in the Port Trusts 
means. The Drituh commerciil interests arc so 
uppreheusne of their biture position in the 
Indian ports tint the fimous BenthiiU circular 
sujrge'tcl tho removal of Port Trusts iJong with 
rulwnys out of the control of the popular 
legishture. Sir E Renthall "peaking at the 
bocond R, T C urgid that ill Iegi«iation dealing 
luth mijor porta which are so essential to 
ahippiDg should be compulaorily reseried for His 
Mijestys asseiiL Obviously the idea under 
Ijing these proposals is to make the important 
iwtb of Iniha akin to the Treaty Ports of China, 
that 18 , deniable iHiyjmuwi <« mitcrto lodepen 
dent of national control and free from any 
influence of the national legislature 

lor port! ire an integral part of the sy tern 
of iiationil transport and their development has 
a iioliticil no less than an ocoaoinii ini(>ortaDce 
Vdoquate terminal facilities for shipping ate ns 
cs>eiitiil to national defence as a mercantile 
inanne and i niv> These facilities cannot be 
ton«trucled m an cmergincy even at enormou" 
cost 111 periods of war the problem of tlie 
port IS not less vital thin that of shippin"- For 
instance bir Arthur Salter in his Ultal 
ithijpuiQ Control describing the co onlmalion 
of merchant '■hipping of ihe VUies during the 
\i ir observes 

\t an carl) stage in tho irsr the liroe spent 
in jiorl in loadiug unloaliog md bankenng 
becama a serious fador in the shipping |tosuion 
\t cerbim pciiods in the nsr (and for tho 
nhole period since the won the reduciion m 
imports through port delays wnv greater than 
(bat due to the actual loss of roscls 
It viJs in order to deal with this problem 
tint a Port and Trin-it Committee wna vonstitat 
etl by the British AdmiriUv m l‘H'» Describ- 
ing the etfe'ls of the delajs in loadmg an 1 
discharging, bir Arthur b liter states 

The result was to reduce the import ngcanacity 
o( ships by more tbau 10 per cent that is the 


t-hips III 1919 carried less than 70 j>er cent of 
the car^,OLS which Ihcy would have carried if 
port conditions of loatling and discbargo had 
been os they were in I'Jli This fact may be 
forcibly put by slating ihai if it had been possible 
in 1919, b) a vvaio of a ma„ic wand, either to 
bnng back at once into acinc employment all 
the tonoago sunk b) the Germans throughout 
the war, or alUrnalucly lo improve port conditions 
to their 191 1 Uiel the second of Ihca.c olUrnalivcs 
would have „i'tii miicli the greater relief to the 
situation and help to the general economic position 
of the world 

The import meu of ports will bo evident from 
ibc-^s facts 4ViLh a view to foster the develoii- 
ment of iwits and national "hipping, difFerential 
))orl dues and tonnngo dues on national and 
foreign vessels iro levied by ninny eountnes 
Portugal and bpain, for in^Unce, subject foreign 
ships to such di'cnminatory dues oven now 
while « various stages iii its economic lii'tory, 
Aiucric i ins re"Orte*l to prefereiiti il dues for 
national vessel* This discrimination became so 
widespread ind "crious thit only a few years 
ago a Convention of Intcrnation il Regmio of 
MaTtlime Ports wis drawn up for securing 
equably in all port dues nn I ch irgos botweeu 
nulionvl ind non nutioual ship®, but even this 
convention sptciilly excluded innntimo coastal 
trade from its scope At many British port®, 
difllrent dues are levaci on ships on tho British 
and foreign registers At Liverpool, in tho ca®a 
of every new vessel built m the United Kingdom 
winch on her first voyage goes to Liverpool ui 
ballast direct from the port where ®he w is built 
and tnles outwirds from Liverpool with cargo, 
oue-half of the Dock Tonnage rates piyablo m 
respect of outw ird voyage are remitted Tho 
Indian Trade Enquiry Committee of the Imperial 
Institute recommended some y^ars ngo that m 
order io cncourvge the export of oil seeds from 
India, ports in the British Empire should cbirgo 
prefercnttal dues for British shipping Ihe Rort 
Paedittea Committee appointed m 1929 by 
nritish shipping, industrial and commercial 
interests clearly stated in their report that the 
coasting tralo i" an important element m nation- 
d defence and held that for the development 
of coastal trade, constructive action in rtgml to 
port improvement was ncce»airy It is evident 
then fore that tho poit problem is regarded 
el cwhvre as a port of the problem of national 
economy and port admini^tritions on their part 
do not Ignore the larger and more fuiidamentj 
economic intere-.ts It is only m Indii that port 
authwntits argue th it t\iey are ‘ not concerneii 
with tho ownership of tho ships which trade to 
the Port" anl that b<.cau"e tho revenue of a 
port IS mainly derived from foreign trade, tho 
Port Trust rlioul I not m respect of stores 
purchase alopt a policy of preferring indigmoiis 
podls which would put foreign imports at a 
di-uilvantage. In other countri s nitional ton 
siderations do find a place in llie ndiiiiinsU-iUivu 
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policy o{ ttio port<. l*ort.^ lUt m a word, 
nUionil a5-.el3 , their ulrmiuslrvlioi* i3 « 

municipal iiitu.r of lotU impoctanco only fhcy 
s'joull, ns far as po •‘ible ba unkrciTntrtl 


control in ocltr lliut i la milio i niglit Live a 
voice m their ilevel'pmtat on uuttonnl lines 
and that ihcir ictivites could bo correlattsl m 
accordance with a naiiomi policy 


/ 

'"I CHOOSE THEE MY REPRESENTATIVE';^ 

B\ lYOTlRMWI GVNGULI, VIC 


A hot sun and an apparently hotter 
road ’ Yet men anti womm were 
*ecn huiTjirig along electoral rolls 
in hand, bu»j canva^stog \ 0 le 3 for 
the coming elections of tho Calcult i Corpora 
tion Ono person peeped 01 er the vliouldors 
of a group of canaassers and battled 
out “Ijook up No I'l Street, Sir Ha«nt 
Mr a%ote^ V«lc tlio candidate to go 
pcrsonalij to him and to secure his lote ' 
Another— a thin nervous soit of a man juned 
the group and fl«ked timidlr “M iH you plca«c 
look ioto (he rolls and see whether I have 
my uaioe printed there It is fbc 
chief of tlio canvassers smiled into the eves 
of the bawler and «aid ‘Oh les' ics ’ 
of course 1 She will go personalU from door 
to door to retjuest the favour of )our voting 
for her ” The bawler retired from the ficia 
mutltnng gnmly, “Or the she has but scant 
chance ' A woman to a*pirc to be a 
Councillor ' 1 must hare a talk with her 
first ’ V Toung college student in a blue 
Uialifar shirt was hu&ting up tho name of 
the Dciaous person in the list lie looked 
up ami said, “Did aou eav this name and 
street ’ I do not find the name ” ‘Aou do 
not ' Then sec, whether there m thj« name 
and that arid ^at *'' “No ’ there ate 
none of the <> names in it" How i» llus * 
e are all owni rs of houses and we pav the 
taxes regularli ' Can t I 'ce the candidate 
and get this put right 7” A c*>, of coarse ' ' 
and tho candidate was brought over, but 
she li \d nothing to do now The day is long 
past and gone b\ when lhc«e people had to 
have that pet-p into the rolls and to demand 
their nghts as loUrs to be enlisted 


tuxious faces looked out of motor car 
aviodows peenng into the number plates of 
(be houses standing m row» Rich or poor, 
the candidates were seen biicfclj walking 
down the street#, Uii’s and b> lanes, stmding 
before a voter with an iogra_tiating smile on 
their lips, sometime^ lufenjug to a tirado 
against sitting ( ouucillor*, sometimes to a 
whole lot of grievances against the piannge- 
meiit of the Corporation atTiirs and the 
officers and cmplojoes of the Corporation 
and here and there gratefully drinking m 
praises about their owu selves or a 
little sadiv of their opponents, or, discou 
solatelv, of Councillors long dead and gone 
'^ou want me to come ond vote for you But 
these are not the day s of Naliiibeharv Sircar 
or Rodha Chanii Pal Aes, they were real 
Councillors, the true represeotafirea of 
ratepaycro They knew what they were 
sent to tho Council Chamber for 

Vn im macul ately dressed candidate was 
seen gingerly stepping in'ide a while 

bis luxurious car stood by the pavemeotof 
the wide street with a high sounding Dime 
beKing the very existence of 1 hustec to 
crown Its glorified head But tht 7 nslce 
i« there A bariy-Iookiug man canio 
forward and gnmU apprii«cd the svutor for 
voice Anstocrafio to the tips of bis fingers 
let him be, let him be the niilliouairc owner 
of yilatial buildings and lines of hu'^tfcs, 
tide bv ntmoUcing b\, and pist these 

men it other times III bi8 grvnd Rolls Royce, 
today he teems pqav and in ignificaot as 
little IIop-o my thumb before the ogre, md 
thiB dweller of a bold by Ihc side of an 
almost hidden duty tiiillak, has gamed tlio 
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stituro of I g,„,t in Ins 0)cs Doc» Ibo 
inuhi milliomire fatlicr weigh the indigent 
suitor for his dnughtcr’s hand esaeUj in this 
way hefora ho shuts Ins door on tho face of 
the |ioor young man who expects to bo 
thrown out of tho window every moment ■> 
Ihe candidate waits for the griififxoico to 
pic him some assurance, and the giant nlais 
hisgaini It 18 almost as the cat plays with 
he mouse Some say that you IJ 
bo sure about the liisfec people, but in, 
experience has been otherwise Those big 
oh.Idrin of the insfrr have a very soft hear® 
for the cayoiing voice of those who arc of 
he race of inolher. “Mother ■ I bo " m 
thco I cs. It IS really so tor them 

ill spito of the unm\itin{r look of 

"ol n?'Sr' ot 

-^0 ben1«.sXri;“,d 

Corner”^ •> "r?" '"“Khllor for The 

fc>lujro(l those of n’ ^ hiiow tlwt joo 

tl.i had I "’™ and that 

bafel. itason ^cfc'I ^‘“hc whole 
"ho nil »Iit havrt 1 With tho >voroan 

rtrecls O er ,he ,ca™“ '» ‘"•■‘'P 'ho 

■'hit .tr.h Vo ie“‘’„',r 
^.hS^Piaarhoii roIe nv™"'’'''''' 


h , « onion >hlio 

houses doin'- 

mi niii. of fli^ I..,. 1. ®. ‘"® houses 


I mi nut of the bifp hot"of°‘ ‘^»c houses 
‘h^pr.^cnt moment/ I Mid it 

tint hoii IV, !l 111. 'OM hnOH 


lithe Inal..!, I to make stKfcche* 

Olivr,! It.*' ^*.’^“ 1 ''!.*“ the (’ornoralion 


‘ oil \c.i 1*1 the (’orporalion 

«1,/ V ^‘’/''tJutfiilh^cll" ‘Then” \inl 


the noble profession of healers of all phi steal 
ailments A young man m a grey-green 
I imjabr gate an inane laugh nnd said a little 
fearfully Sir, Jf^ran Gandlujt keeps one 
dp of sllenee tn the week only, ivhercas some 
ofourcouiicillps bate been found koemiig 
■36jdaysot silence iii the year and I am 
afraid timt IS wbv you halo broached this 

Vn ‘his lady 

wdl not he one of them, if yon elect her to 
l^e onr represeiitati, e ” “Jfay I ask what 
are her unahfieatioiis besides being a woman ? ' 
was asked in an ciuspcratcd tone, and then 
Ihe loico was lowered and tho scornful lips 
were seen muttering, “„|„ch fact may bo 
a greatrcccomcndation toyou all but to rao 

‘7" 

trijicd into imndibiJit} 

‘What is this ’ It IS not at all beSttiiig 
a woman to lea, 0 her kitchen and her bouse 
ana to daro ispiro to a scat lo tho muaicinil 
corpontion” ^\rc>ot. not i Iittlo Into in 
venting out >onr \ic\v8^’ "Wh> ?” ‘fXho 
.Goicrnmcnt nommnlc oveo time n ladv 
Jcoimcillor Didjou c\cr ncntihto pubhdv 
jour MOW against tbat And then .gain 
at uiollicr house n snnrt, ilert-loofuig 
gentleman waned his hands m a Mcorout 
•unnner and in n dolennincd noico entered 
hi9 protest I do not n^nnt to sec >ou m tlio 
Coimcd Chamber of the Cnlcuttn Corporntion 
iouire too high for that' Do nMthdraw 
journnmoitnneo' It is «o good for niu 
nor of joii to irOntcst n seat ^ 

the matter and do decide not to go " WWify 
cimc the rcpl>, "I thought oitr tJ.o 

matter wcU before entering into tho field uid 
J tn\e no intention to \Mtlidriw” 

Hot 111 s,,ite of nil, a full fon, |„„ 
miiiiitcs Icctnix was inllictcd upon mo' iiid 

Ibylms got blurred before my Void's ij", 

tlie V°r''l ‘ho mirror of 

‘he past wherein I was a student sill.,? 
amongst rows of nlher students in a cels “ 
mansion will, crow, glccfMlI, 

slogans oscrlieail ^ ofio'd tlicir 

lo,‘..cp,wrrehca"r7c„l.,/r.’Lta!;ra':.:i 
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then, with the opening of the front-door, the 
high pitched voice of a cholcnc old gentleman 
was heard, “Do not dare flaunt the certificates 
of jour great men before mv ejes ' If I give 
loj vote, I will choose ni/ candidate 1 mjsclf 
will judge their merits or dements I do not 
care who is who and what he sajs." 

The window overhead opened in one of 
the streets and a shaggy head peeped out 
and come a snort “Oh ' Go away ' You arc 
becoming a pe stile nce and n nuisance ' 1 have 
already decided whom to vote for and I do 
not need any pleading” The lOice rose to 
a shont, “I am adamant, man, and you cannot 
change me.” The boys had outdone Orisclda 
in patience and a pcrsistcut one still pleaded, 
“May wc Lnow the name of the candidate 
you haie chosen to elect"” "It is oof 
a he, man, it is the she, ' was the 
seemingly caustic reply The bojs wire 
jubilant, and beamingly the voices came out 
ID unison, ‘'We arc her workers and she u 
hero with us ” A dash of warm, wcteomiog 
light and gleaming fair hands from under 
Qcath the folds of big bordered $areei 
brought forth another shout of joj from the 
boy«, and the woman candidate was seen 
drawn in, while voices grew soft and 
tiohliiig of gold ornaments mellowed the 
atmosphere into one of sweet fncndliocss 

“Jlothcr will not vote,' grufllv said the 
son, but from the balcony ovcrh''ad the 
grey headed, sweet face beamed at me and 
nodded “Oh, jes, 1 shall come ’ Oh, let 
him shout, but I am a woman and 1 know mv 
dutj ” 

Pattenng little feet and small j ct eager 
hands holding up little placanls vainly hoping 
to peach the sky were seen bravely parading 
the streets The little ones were trying 
to assert their rights to demand of their 
mothers and the mother aox the fulfilment of 
.l/teir duties as citizens and thus not to leave 
the little Nanda-dulals neglected ‘ ilio citj 
■demands of ev cry mother’s son the 
Acknowledgment of the raolh‘>r'a nghu” was 


tho idea that actuated these little darlings, 
who hare not j et forgotten their debts to tho 
mothers, to come forward of their own accord 
into the arena where tilting of the lances 
reigned supreme "Vote for the Citj 
Bi^tiful,” they said “Vote for the city 
cleaned of dirt, freed of pestilence ’ Vote 
for the city palpitating witli a mother’s 
heart *” The future alone will show whether 
their need and their desire will be gmitcd 
by Him V ho rules tho dcsliaj of mankind! 

“Itu not an easy job to be 'l^ked to and 
to consider the question whom to vote for, 
you know,’ was the admonition received 
from one ratepayer who seemed to be a nmn 
in a thousand “I have to choose my 
representative’ and so I have to know 
whether my ideas and ideals tally with thooc 
of the candidate ' And thereafter 
vehemently arguing all sorts of things and 
quoting ou^-of point elokas from Shastras, 
for tulf au hour he gave out his opinion 
that of no woman can it be said by ratepayers, 
‘1 choose tbcc my representative ’ 

Thor has thundered and 0dm has ridden 
through the sky, Valkynes have screamed, 
but even through all Uicsc, young and old 
have smiled, men and women have discerned, 
boys and babies have persistently reiterated 
their wishes and wants and tho fates have 
spun the thread of existence and destiny 

And now, will there be an association or 
associations of women ratepayers to help 
those whom they as well as tlie men hav e 
chosen na their representatives to make of 
this jicstilcocc-riddcn city of ours a cleaner, 
healthier and a more beautiful city for the 
present generation and the generations to 
come 7 Mill not the mothers and sisters come 
forward, as well as the fathers and brothers, 
to remind us that it is to free us from 
serfdom, from bondage to dirt, disease and 
degeocntion of the physique and tho mind 
that they have elected us ? Mill not they — lest 
wc forget that they have said ‘I cbooso thee 
my representative ’ " 
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th« wriur, •li’i »*t ha m»y b^. docs noi ci>nlu»4 
tbit the pQttou cs iHL duty wi* in the kKSt intiresU 
of hidiJ ' 

Tha third oa ‘Gold exports and {lOrerninMit • 
app<.>ri to haro been loiithtM up at places to ras'd 
norae ol tho criUeijint urged agtinst it islii.a it 
h*l bein i4.ra*d aa a pamphloL \Ubough Iho 
rcTU'vcecs oorii entirum which was forwarded to 
the I! iigtl I’ublieity lloirl was not ett.n atVaovled^M 
by them with thiir pji. Jur notion o! manoer«, he « 
gla 1 to uad in the 8 C>.od i foot note on page that the 
disliot-twa b^'wet.u yrosa cii>£irl and wt export pointed 
oat by hiai hit no* bosn rixo^nued He does 'twit 
dowrv ti rtp at hero hn areutaeots against the 
po icy of tild espirts which are araiUUe in the 
UsuB of Cipital’ ditod the dad Febrosri Itit 
But he cannot rtfrtin from POinliag oot that ont 
cannot hixc alsbiUty in exchanges as weH a* in 
price at the asm; time anlcas the price leeels all 
the wirll oier are atabiUr'sl and the muteal 
balsncei of a'couale are alt aljusted If the super 
eciuni I 111 charge of the 1‘ubticliy Itoaid lan 
eolie this mb rent cintlict U'twen tba two he will 
astnrcdly haeo an bouuurvd place in economic 
CiU-tUnro, whatever the position accordwi to 
hie pampbUi* 

the next tisay on Indian Carrency Tolicy 
gi\<.s ail ennacutlv readable aceouoi of onr 
(hveltrod curreney history Unfortuoately there 

are a few mialeiains; and possibly macrurati 
aUlemmtii. lor lustaiics. is it eorevet to say as 
has hewn Jane on paac 101. the tiotd Fastianee 
Kiandard oa »ttU in operation la India * Ot puA 
lOo, the Ool I rxebange bUndard is Mated to I* 
Moim.; at aeeiiriiik’ a stable eichainr* and 
a stable hvit of prices.' Vipiiu otie <anuoi 
bat dkinur at the atatemeal oa page lit that 
“None of thu usual u-ata and sialisths anptasrt 
the VK.* that the ratio (of Is. uL cUi is hsiiug 
4 desiialitiiig ciTecl on the trade of the countrv 
The fait liOWevar, reinaius tbit the d.prasioD in 
India has Ik u acverir lhait in other lountnos whith 
also pnviu <. asncu'taral ^ooii and tasr nutends. 
This pjiaLs to (lie fut that m ludu the world 
iii'is hss licen au|ierinipoacil on the ndjustraeol 
.fwis” nrOTiiig ibsl pcicis, wijiji. cost of Iimc 
of production bs 1 uot been adjusted to 


the 


i bJ. t 


t>-i jMgi li’, iho bUloe for the druppi/ig of the 

il'wrvB TaiiV b.11 is i>ut on the khsoWir* of 
iKCiam 111 liao luetaWrn of the tasemMy’’ la u 
jii»liho>t * Was not lhrre..rpatcr obduracy on the pitt 
of (lormimint * The Itcidoiu from i>oiit(eiiI control 
about wht b sj lumh fuss was niide may l>e 
nvvewsrv for the day hMlsv adnuuialcatiouofa central 
Uuih I ul certsiuly not m the foriuuUtiot id nal»?nal 
eeCBiomic pilK in the prrsint isalitico-ceononuc 

■on liiion of In ha. 

'Vuw'is.ii oil -fti; “Vrtiawa 'ignxonnft u 

full of s|>Aid pioodinsa. burrlj if the adianlaos 

to lull* bad in reality outwivhcd (he viLnAeca 
luide by her su..b linir and isboanO adioca j 
woo'd haw bi.|m rksrly unn<!ci>eaiy tfirr the abfo 
anslykis of IVof D (<hi>e, it is too Ute m the 
day 10 cU III that the Vkivcmrat ma lo Ihe intereMa 
of India l|X tUl 

UNVNtK \M> ei>\l\!t.UCK IN HUkUtL 

O /«/««.- rwMTSKy 

fJil.^ fb;c« fr? St 

The purpos.. of the bosk, although i.aRfuUy 
disgULacd secoi.. to be propsi;aada lu favour ol the 


otw lousUtuuo • The writer who has cho^n to 
Ira anonynt'uts for obvious rcuioes, is rnoit lilcily a 
British oihnal fbo pseudonym ‘ Bnlish Indian 
tnea to hile the extreme solicitude for Uie 
*Ilcoai)nitc ctse of tha Indian btaus displaced in 
the last i.hapCtr and also in rasny c.irln.r pages of 
the booh 

On pigs ?, thefB IS an la^cuiaut and thoroughly 
misJiiecoiis propazandk in favour of hiiancial 
aafe.t.utrJs tsiys the writer 

Tne tinaticsi 'Imtster wiihabg Vo wntten 
on hii forehesd uilJ iioi be easy to sceure Jii n 
demicratii. India aid ha will bluss a Oonscicutiun 
under which be ca i acch shelter in bis nstiiral 
desire to tx-p cxi'CnJnute under control rather 
than invoke support from Lollcagiics nhosa pulitnal 
oominUmLiiU raav <> asioually yun counter to 
coa-iLratioiis of etoitomy and sound huancix 
tf It IS really so why try to do the impossible 
and act up a tie iioxrucv ui InJuT The issna is 
>|Uito (uniple. Hither you tru-l India or }ua do 
not If ]uu do safisciurds arc unneoksary an 1 
irriutios U you d > not why in the name of 
honesty oisLo s pret me of ofJi.rtn„ silf gortruiocnt? 
If It Is ar^uiiJ tbii safe jrujrJs sri* ueie'-ory merely 
to disabuse the forvigii bond boldct* and that ibe 
llmish (•overnueoi are fully satisHeil tbsmirlrcs 
about tbe future ifotemmeol of India may we 
humbly suggest that oiib way of tatufyina: thtir 
keen desire to confer sitf ffottrnmint on tiiia is 
to uke otir all ib'-w fonign bonds uii thar own 
sceouni India rviDauiinj. itidebioi to then alone, 
and uot any uudulv mrvjos foreigpj letidcmf 

V novel reactiimiry proposal is about volieif mi 
niooiy bills by ball it w that memUin rasy nut 
le aceounlabte lo lh>.ir cODStituenciet (page 14k 
Xooihir larasure ditisned to thwart tinancial powirs 
W nixn snsgisied in many plaei.s rbiis on page <1, 
iV status and powtrs of ihe wundia? Finance 
kommittve are sou.bl to be widened Vjaift on 
pa^4l a JMaiulory Vdrisory touncil la suggested 
rending the establtshmenl of the Uesetrs lisnlc 
Tbe vtpjience gaiotvl irum the working of tbo 

K nt dcjurtnifiital co-n-mltcus such as the SUiiding 
nee teuamittre tor railways miles one cilom It 
• crplical about ibeir usefulness, ft has been mbllv 
nwntU out by Mr \\’ I Wibiuzhby in bis Naiionil 
Itudgvt fcystem (p II) 


ti^aiujiuces owoe pinisaus or Ihe 
jarticular dcpartmLni eo-ora tied to tbeir care 
toniugh OoTcrnment vuiaiva and ilirt)ii.,h 
cOostaut exposure to the Ja.iiil of view and 
prof^nd* of the adminKrativo oUciats m chares 
of tho serrico in <iaMion 

\ Mitar-coilin,. for ihcbiinr jnlt of certiriatujo 
has h'ra lutrecshd on pigedf where it Las beta 

K nteJ out that la. Ihr. Itjuj/iai -tinufj/MMii. 'A 'Aa 
islatuie throirs out a money b 11 

the prOTLioa made for the list hnancia! rear 
■Mnunoes automaiieilly lo bs opcralive Thu 
autgoiiou ha U lo the »auio resu l as ixrtiJj a ion 
and may bo adopted. 

The only chanza vn; J;*iro to raiko la ih* ibovs 
eatrait la to changx lh» U't wo"d mlo “rijiud ' 

Oa A) Ibera is « uc-sr ainiissnn tbit n tVs 
p(U.ji>.e<f conMituiuw i«jt of a total ce.itral retenja 
ofK«.A> sr«re« Us. enres wou'l be ab-irlr-l 
la iXfencT Rs. lo crorrs m tKbt Sjcicet aul Rs. 10 
crotea la tNdarics aud Pcosious leaving only Us. Id 
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.loob H not a literary iitiou^ histor\ ma>qutn iiu^ 
4i» a trie one. \ LooL on an* ej i-ooo of the 

111 torv of 'lew It harardin. publieity after the 
apjKaran e of 'I 'I Gaa^^h^nVar t'jliae Hindi 
Pii) lit! I kn Ililitf li naturall* capcrtetl lo lie 
ftluitet the kat word on the aubjeei 'loreoier 
Mr -hirma reraarV* that I’lnJitji “!un howrre' 
til ibu dri>caJed upon Mui shi Den I'ra a I s worLi 
and 1- nsli'li tran^ktions lor reference to 1 er lan 
<hroDi<lcv Thia baa occasionally led him into 
didicolties Thu l/vib al o aulfers from the author* 
altinil t fo » Kit'’ a /ivf f Piatip (p I lO) ifoniver 
ciiriouvK enough Mr Srharma says lUcwhcre. the 
} iiti of ibii monograih waa antlen Uforr O^haa third 
i-olumo dealing with I'ratap was pubkhcil 'Ij 
mdebtednes* to bis worh is immenEa boircTer' (p 4 
fool note 2) This howercr appears to be hardly mote 
iban formal courtesy to I’aoditji TUoagb Mr 
'•harmaa liook was probably written before the 
publication of I'andips wort, il was publtsltftl ling 
■iFier Ixajpiilam Ij llihm It is apparent that 'Ir 
''harms did not care to rcruo and rc-«nte bis book 
in the I ght of 1 andiip a work Nowhere in hi« 
monograph has he either cited I'anditji a autbonci 
or tned to refute his conclusions II acems 
Mr ‘'barma iiudied much more (or bibiingnpb* than 
for actual wnting of hu monograph ’-g on p < > 
3lr bhirms wntes *'Tod has haodM down the 
tndtlion ire lio 'ut i«oir vlten At j I'lcd tt up that 
it ww talini who led (he itnpenal armies at ibi< 
time fat lialdi ( hat) Iii the bibliograpb* we 
boweter read It wai from this it" (imor Kirpa 
\ iiwirali MS. Ni) "j I daipur Palace Librari) 
•i/lj dfntti Hit tnfurntilxoH that e.*l!m 
the batiU&elJ of Haldi 

- -- .ate we are thankful to 

'It hhorma lot tracing (he origin of Tod s error 
"oniething about (he contents of the bool 
I Man &ingh* n>it to Pratip aod (be insuU 
of Msii Sogh at I liupur in lo'*'f t D Ur "barma 
ba>s To our mnd Ikipui accoaats of this ucetinz 
are mote connnctng and tool less impmliable And 
almost al! of them agreo 'Icbta Neiisi liajpmhanh 
aod III Siujh Chanira all these explain at great 
length (he oulcome of this meeting (p 4 ) III 
the three ahore mintioncd accounts are from the pen 
of writers who trrtue abont ‘X) jears after Uiis 
incident \et they arc to be preferred to abao'utcly 
oontriuporaiy bislorians of li!e age of Alliar soco 
xa Ibol baa! Nizsmsddin Ahmad BAdayaoi and 

0 bers Pandit I. suiishnnLar,i also holds the same 
Ticw in his history jrp -tJ-TIU). They both snm 
mardy rft<xt Abu] Fael as a daircrer o( Albar and 
as such intpmtod in coacealmi, the rocident of 
Man bingh s insnlc aod I ralap s defiance of \kbars 
aulhonC> But what about l^dayuoi * Nothing was 

1 lely to be more palatable to I adsyaui than such 
an insult to Ak! ir and hia creature Apart from 
tbe fact that he storr has no historical basis r*en 
common sense would militate against it if studied 
m lie light of the BUboeauent conduct and alUtude 
of Jkn "ingh and Rajah Bhagwandas who were 
siispi'ctcd b* Vklar to be fnendly Ipwanl* iVstap 
Three months after the departure of Man "ingh 
Pajah Phagwatida* came to see 1 ratsp at Oogni^a 
uudir Akiars instructions This time als(^ arcordurg 
to 'D pharma The proud Rana shuSIrd off 
Phagawan Das as licfor<. Ac refused (a tit mih itm 
tl diiinfr and Phagawan Das came back empty 
banded" (p. 51) That Lhagawandas was insaltM 
in this way by 1 nlsp i» not to l>e found lo any 


thxt Tj 4 tl — , - - .. 

led the Mughal forces i 
Ghal (p IMX At am 


'lit lira or fjjjut chronule known to scholars 1 reu 
iattfit triurishanlant “Of “Or IJfia^awaa 

das was instiltcd in iUh wax at (jogunda bj Prataji 
Vs 'Ir "harmi has not himself cited any nuiiiontj 
this IS a mere guess perhaps , or at beat an adapts 
tioQ of the account of the Bundi poet fcurajmal who 
«ays that I^ajah llhagwandas was insulted in this 
manner not by Uanx 1 ratap but by 1 ratap s father 
Ldai tiiigh (ve 1 tmshahl mkar p 22jl) This 
IS certaml) outdoing Tod but with far less excuse 
Air "hanna would haic us beliere that eien after 
such insalts to two enrols Vkbar would not think 
of iiomediatc hostibiies with Pratap but try persua 
tioo third tijue when Jlajah lodarmal nuted iratsp 
for tbs purpose tn Dccemkr liiD 

i(r bharma aa i cU as Pand t Daurisbaularji 
hare mile cap t^ out of Abul Fjzla statements 
(il that during Man "ingh a risit I ratap made pro- 
fessions of oJiedicDce to (be Emperor and store the 
Mughal khikaf |iii and that Pratap t son Amur 
'iiiiqh aeeompamtd lit ataieaiidat to the Mughal 
court As re..ard'> the first point it is quite probable 
that I ratap a conciliatory mood and formal courtesy 
were mietprrted cither bx the imperial envoy or by 
(be imperial hi'ioriographcr as sign* of obedience 
as later on friendly presents from Gollonda aod 
Rtjipur Wire set down ss Inlititt boat Idifsbabs uiil 
({iitbsbahs Next point )> certainly embarniBSiog: 
Lui It I* Tcgnitable that Mr "barm* wbo flnoB 
fault with raodiT]! for reljms ““ (rtuxlatioos of 
Persian histories bat not hinirelf taken the trouble 
of consulting the Persian text of Albamama (Newal 
kisbore Pres* eiliimn) to cheek the English Irans 
lation of Air II ihrernJge Mr II Beveridge, and 
not Abul i-arl u rasponsible (or the statement that 
Pralape son auompaaitd Gbagwaadaa to the 
imperio) court. We ibould bkc to draw the attention 
of the author to tho fioUiote of that paasago id 
hexcrulges / ihth trantlation of Akbarnoina The 
Lucknow edition (pf Aihar nama) has Me ton of 
the ZantiitJar and Glochmann (p S-AA] c^ls him 
iBKir ton f Ot Aammdar or Rana of liar but i( 
tttiui that he wat really the son of lotnn kika — 
see Jarret Ubh) where he is described as Pcrtabs 
successor A slight error of judgment on the part 
of ^tr Devendge has thus confused a brother in law 
of Pratap (who niamed the daughter of Varaindas 
Ralbor M Idor) for bis hair apparent Amar ngh The 
whole passage in Bcreridgee translation is mislead 
iDj. Ilotierer if there be any truth in the story 
uoloun led as it is it is discreditable to Pratap a 
mecoory If Pratan liuht hearledly troxoked enmity 
with Akhar aoa in ailed an honoonjef guest 
certainly less Pratap was he 

"I Kiuratniii Mdlant In kyjal le the story 
of 1‘cataptt pursuit by two Mughal soldiers nhoni 
^okat &uigh killed to save bis brother dying on 
C betak from Haidi Ghat. Pandit Oaunsliankarji 
rejects this story though substantially corroborratcll 
by llojapratl otti ilahaiarya and other Rnjput 

sources cited before as reliable authorities for Man 
frio^hs insult at kdaipur In this caselanditji 
remarks that he can not accept the abox-e-meotioncd 
vcisions of lod as well as (hat of Rojapraihasft 
because during an mtcrval of lUO years many un 
fwoded sloriw crop up and get eurrency (l}a/pulana 
la Rthiu p. 52 footnote) None can certamly 
chalknge 1 onditji s 0| luioii in this case we only 
«i h Panditji might (bid his way to rense his opinion 
on Man Fingh attair and remote a false stigma on 
Intaps fair name Mr bhatma on the coolrary, 
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crorcs ot ib per c-«nt to the contto\ ol the ecnlral manj m four irgumettU hare been advauceJ Rj,ain»t 
leeislatnro and even that subject to the special maLing over any portion of the jute ciTOrt dut\ to 
rraponsibdvucs of the Governor General BcnRal The first objection u that the tcderal 

In chapter \II page IG the author discrertly Gotemment cannot forgo a revenue of Ra -1| erwes 
draws a veil over the past history of Indian currency denvable in a normal year from this duty The 
and exchange. Does he thus ucitlv admit that question is has the Central Governmont explored 
the financial policy hitherto adopt^ has unduly ill arcnucs of retrenchment and of fresh taxation 
favoured British trade and industry to the daraaim in tbo same way os the Bengal Government has 
of Indian economic devclopmenf* The less talL done! Thus the Central Government caunot have 
there is about budget deficits and unsound methods any better claim for financial relief than the Bengal 
” " •’ .1.- n — 'ru. » ,g theoretical 


public finance under the new constitution the GovenimcnL The second objection 
bette" it IS for the present administration whiA as Thus it is stated 
the author has himself stated had successive budget - 
deficits for five years ending 1022 2^ jg;grtgating 
about 100 crores (page 33) 

The next section of the book on Commetee 
begins with a discussion on the Demand for Safe- 
guards The writer has advanced a novd and 
ingenious argument m his support Says he 


Jute is an ahsoluie monopoly (Italics ours) The 
tax falls upon the foreign consumer and not on 
the home producer and there is therefore, no 
Iheoi^ical justification for assigning a share of 
the proceeds of the duty to any individual 
I'rovince. 


In the first place, jute is not an absolute monopoly 
The apprehensions of the British community especially in a lime like the present, when papei 
do not appear altogether unjustified when we see baj^ arc not unknown and when bulk handhng is 
that Indiana are asking for timvVsr aafe-guards coming into greater and greater prominency 
in j separated Burma (page 51) position of jute had been really impregnable, there 

Biilm Ihtto rases similar? Indians arc nol «o«lit Mt Bare been sircli « disaswns tall in p™ 
afraid ot a polioj ol a lair Held and no taronr ■“ 'P'.'f 

. 'apilflisU r..n ,n h."Sres’rat ereft Sd is orob.Wr 


I he dmun from *h.« Tnditn oe reiuemoereu also mat me sHsejnug vi — 

bu.m(ss ni'en sliiuld 'demiuid slrmsenl rate euards 'j"*? S'"”; 'S! 

aeaiiisl Briusli traders and indnstnalisu li the '““1 ">• ''““‘■■"K 

lotlheomine ledcraliou This is neeessat, in order “T.S”'’ i‘“‘ 5 

that there “maj not be any undue prilerenee to ;«h the tropirel »t«th»d crade dl b^th ud 

Britieh trade and indnslry seeurod itill! the help of disease in Bonenl vill-crs lor irhieh Innds ,h«d 
Itiaces nho to enote the aroidi of Mr Matd, he made arailable from ^ KihrSit 

done, are all proud and stronff when they hare objection, nr the ‘td“inistraUro dif^u y 

lodral irilhlhcir oitn aubiccM hat lamba befete of thanne a duly beta cen the tedera ion nnd a 

the Vieeroy ot Vffnt to the Geretne: CienetiJ ®“le may he eogly remoted if Ihe enUte duly la 

The discuisions on safe suarda nhethet financiaf !»“*o over to tojal In «"? '•“5 “”T ‘“S 

or commercial ate all unreal The author m company ? i? of 3 

nitholher caillcd pertonsces in the setrice oFthi Ihealo'na 7“« ’'“C!* “o ‘h®, ‘-f”'*™*''" 

Stale ha. tried to estabVisb that Ihe «hed has Indiu. pteriLM The fo«nh and *a tot obiwlmn 

comiletcly revolted since the bcEmiiini; of Btilish •‘“""S 'his eap^ duty i. that a 

culoinlndim The Ktrants of John Arnpany had may furnish an nn nholesomo precedent to » ‘imito 
power but no responsibility whetemi in Ibe promised dinamn of import duUea Thi. danjer teems to De 
coiistitulion 80 LOW the esnarJ VicerovB 'and cb"n«nval ka the author must lumself have 
Governors will hat^e onerous nepoosib.liti^^ut vciy perceived Irom his study of 

htlle power which ivill bo vrated tnamly in the '“POrt duties form a federal Bource of revenue all 

legidatuTcs. The reviewer shuddere at theprJ^pret whereas export dulwj are gener^y 

of Ihe Viceroys iwst Komi: abcirciniil f , i'' recorded as a pernicious form of toxaUou They coa 

The third andthe last MctioS on Federal Finance be ‘olerated only on the principle olqu<d pro quo 

pms a useful summar) of the allocation of resoarves '• *be proceeds are utihrcd for improving rural 

in the leading fideral constitutions of tbo world, ‘‘‘ Bengal .... 

There w albO a careful rompdation of materials from book is 

Iho proceedings of the first and second Round Table ?®* “P inamtam 

Coulerewces, the rtpoit of the Percy and Davidjgm 'be tradition ot the Oxford University I*re8s. 


Committees and similar ofTcial doeumenia 
stated above, the author a heart bleeds at the 
sacr flees made by the Indian fctotes m joining Iho 
ledmtion The credit side of Ihc balance sheet 
r/» the contribution of the Blalcs. has becu dranu 
up With luuwulous caio InV 11 e diha side 


JUII VIUN V 1 B VT U* (P J r CblUqe IJts 
lori'al Monogmpfis, ^o 7) Dj Prof 6/-t Ua n S>arma 
W I O J, ) CoUfge Laforf aiti Txeturer in /Ac 
Vujfaf Pcriwl of fniian tlisiofj Cnircrnij of tht 


as*ce.snn.nt of the feiales to the common buidcDs t» I'l/vfirt ri f _/ 1 0 )\ool 


C/iancellor Unirertilj of ihr Punj^ib 


ba» Itctn more or lisa jicrfuiictorily citcnlaled it „ , , 

IS no wonder ihcrcfcire that there has been a heavy ^ 

reonomic hardship to ,,Ihe monograjh on Maharaua I’ratap is a welcome 

iW IW - .,«„11 „ » .Vm II. . *J<ld«>n to the scanty literature on liajput hi tory 

vine wishes ttmt a small portion of tbi* milk of It contains a very exhaustive bibliO'^ai hv a good 

luain province cv,, Ikngah On pa^.® '«) as Woolocr m the foreword says that Mr bhornias 
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of Me/ uiU find ihia b>»i ^iie i 

‘"“t . - 


foaml it ;K»«iblo (o deal uuh oU the ecliooU of 


the fuiidainentaii of Iiidian thought in all its 
aspects are inoiealiil will enough Thi, sljle of 


*^1 \Lrbi;C ttlK GKLVT fii /*ee IkOntat 
If Srhtcct'yuT 0 P, \ T U TI J) I’iAhibfd by 
T/.e Erueo I’lbl (hiny Ca ^ lort Prtft S 100 
la our (lay when eihicallon h mnre or 1«» « 

t assion tilth men this Taluroe is ol ‘.tricing loUre-t 
I emhodirs the life siorf of a man trhose rani, in 
the legion of pedagogues has stldooi been eqnallcd and 


Thomw of iqJin 

Into a background of hi larteal ecainchce (the 
Ptli wniarj) the author treares the manr sided 
life of \Ibert (Khom the world called the 6rcat ) 
as prit-st, bishop jhilo«Qphcr theologian edocalof 
doctor scientist laloratisi ezpenmciittlist ttatesruan 
asd diplomat, defetidir of right and rreurge of 
moral laxity Itespite these many accomidi hments 
ahicli Lid well to oTcrthadow a mans Tclig'Ous 
asp rationi- the author ncrer hares the rtsi Ur lose 
»i„Iit of the fact that Vlhert was first and foicmosi 
pre-emincnilj a Alaa of God 

Of particular interest to the lodini siodenl is (be 
rorl of llhcrt as a phifoeopher and (hcol^an 
Thu Clas* Cal Ortcntal and Chnstun ihon.bt of 
Fompo which at the time tended to confuse the 
thinking minds of the age Uhert discniu imingK 
lyntbesired into a tystem uhose uoiretrsl it ■’■■■re 
prcTsiU to our prercnt day k great trsiiiDoiiial to 
the ttiiut a grmua I 

Tbfl author oakes so pretence ahaierir at ao 
exbaii tire atudy of the rubjeit it is cuite Knpose I le 
to eorom t adequately <o a few hundred pages the 
pganiie scope of Albert a acbicTeicetits ctrwd as they 
were M hat tho wnrer has done is to rpiiooiire into 
elecr^ut cbnpten tbebgh light* of the man a Ufe 
Is so limitiog the apace, the histoncal loterest 
occasionally ooiatrips tba liograpbicat ralue This 
howerer, does not detract from the worth of the boob 
B. T MbiiggN 


little to he (ftsir^ But it seems to us that it 
would hate been better if tho Sanskrit words and 
quotations were put iii italics so that they might 
be marked oiT more easily from the rest of the 
booh 

U C riiaTTACiiAiuri 


HI'*! bOlU CAUPU'- bj Uariel Vafi, 

B . n Trtrt U I a I <£rio, 

aJrat ' 

ft was a happy idea of ^fessrs \atcsan ik Co^ 
^5adras lo publish a book co ibe Iires of Ihe first 
four Caliphs of Ulam Id its yr„ct Mr \bm<d hbaQ 
pres short biographirsl skeubcs of s\bu Ikkr the 


pres short biographirsl skeUbcs of sMiu llckr the 
^ulhful Omar <hc Ihfrnminalor, Ota an tbo Ilich, 
ant Vh iho lion The sketches sie wnltcti in 
a style suitable for school hoys It should find a 
place to crery school and public library , *nd 
should he rfcoramsndcd ly the auiboritiia as a 
prize hook The price is ratbtr h gh for such a 
small book 

J M Datta 


OUTLlNlb OF 3snrt\ nilLOSOPHk- 
6v 1/ nm^anna, 1/ J Pul-hihff by Georje AU « nad 
Inicin Ltd^ Ijsndiiu Pf) 420 I^ce 1 a nU 

This I* an excellent baudbook on Indian philo- 
sophy ^Viifiin ns litnits, it gires a fairly comprolKo 
sire account of the rsnous bnnehes of lad an 
thought —flindn ISuddbist as will as Jama. The 
ireatrnrat of the subject in all cases is both hisloneal 
as well as expository The general ttndencica and 
di*>iDctiTc features of Ii dun tbouebt are al*o esre- 
fulW iiiiliraled. Ibe book is diridcd loto three parts 
dealing wiiJj the >edic period early postlcdw 
Feriod and Ibe ago of the systems 

Indian thought of late has been rccuring consider 
able attention both at homo and abroad Pul many of 
the books pat in'o the tostket arc far too rrtuLte 
ami far loo cotnprchen^ite to be useful lo Ibe 
ordiDsry riadcr who is ciibcr unwdlmg or unable 
to wade through the heavy mass of malinal Tfau^ 
however is one of those txxiks which are talculaUa 
to sniply ihis need— and it raiysafily be commcoded 
as one of the very best of ns class It ran not only 
lie used as a text book whire one such is uetde^ 
but the general reader also will find it oct loo seed 
fur human natures daily foed 

The author docs uot claim ccmylelcnrM , for 
example, within Ihe liitits of one volume be baa not 


Mudtnis of Eocisl lOElitutiona of ibis ccuntry 
will be thankful to Kr Gbuiye for this wt)l wiilttn 
account of tic ongin and bitlory of Ibe most 
■mpertant md charactcri*tic aifuci ct our culture 
In itapoi. ibc oripn and early hielory of the caste 
system the author has bated hia tuws mainly co 
hanskiuic texts and has tried to cxflaici the ban cu 
coramcAsaliiy and inter mamige hctirccs ettue at 
the outcome of the dea re of the Bramhms to kerp 
Ihcmsclrcs pure (t 14b) It le lo he doubted however 
if this eX}lanalion la tufhcient The Aryans’ came 
■uio contact with native races in ancient Persia 
Greece and Pome in much the samo nay aa they 
did in India but nowhere do we find ibe see al 


divisions existing in Ibc Aryan Society developing 
these featurvs of the caste syattm Iheie must have 
(listed IhcrefOTC among the indigcocous people of 
■bis country certain traits whiih hail bilptd in the 
development of ibete iDsiitutiona sod it btboves all 
serious studenU of the subject to inquire rarifnlly 
into the civilization wb ch baa lately been uncailbcd 
IQ Ibe Indus A alley and lo see it their germs could 
not be traced there We bare p»»Md Ihe stage 
whcD from a mere aiudy of ^anrlnc literature we 
caa hope to attire at an adequate (iilanaiico of the 

The chspftr wtich is of rpcaaJ interest 
to Btilbiorolt^isls IS Ibat dealing with race 
ird caste where an atleiipt has Ucn msdc 
to fitd out ihe racial divcrFeuee exittmg smerg ihe 
Indiaii fcrple sud ibc exiiuc to which caste may 
bare tUyed a patl in it It is ixlreicily onfcttouale 
that llctgh much more ecriiTste ard criDyribecrive 
iiKibcds were avsiUhIc Vt Cluiye ihcu d have had 
ncour^e lo the Dtlmn'isl Irdtx of Etper sud 
Jcyce. Ibis laltissicn dees not fake anount of 
eubtr the oumhir cf iidividcals miaiuiid or Ibe 
ntiEhcroI ehaiaelita Irltn acd is as such vtty 
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devotes tn-o pig i to reproluce Tod 8 story with 
som" emb lli3hm'’Qt, thus g ving the idle bardic 
talc ft coioat ol irata {pp "8 731 

\o chip cr of Mr bharmi a iooV calU for more 
scrcri, crticism thaa his chapter oa the battle of 
liaSdt Ghat D tails as well as the diagram are 
equally maccurito and uusalisfa tory Vs regards 
pratap a character and place in hiatory Mr Saarma 
gays Miharaaa Pratap occupies a very high 

place in the galaxy of the Ilindu leaders who in 
s^wgut&lcd a reoclio 1 against ilisUtn dominalKWi in 
India It has been customary to count Pratap as 
one of that band of hardy warriors who went on 
fighting against heary odds rather thaa own a 
master The foregoing page^ it is bsliered vroall 
tend to correct that impression Pratap rather 
belonged— we should rather sav he was th** precursor 
of— to the series that produced Sh i ap in the 
Deccan and Ranut Siugh in the Panjah (p 12«) 
The rciga of Ahuar was the era of Indian nation 
altsm and not of Hindu Reaction as Mr Sharma 
imagines We need hardly Teitcrale that IlitUu 
reaeiion began in the reign of Vuraagz b its leader 
was Shiraji and not Rana Pratap and the looremcnt 
spread from the South to the North Shiraji and 
Chatrasal Bundela Rithor Dur(,adas and Miharaoa 
Rij Smgh were the real leaders of IIi ida reaction 
b cause they enjoyed universal Hindu sympathy 
which Pratap had not in his struggle against ALbars 
imperialism 

However we have no doubt that Mr Sbarmas 
book m Its next edition will be a valuable cootribu 
twin to Indian history only i{ be works out the 
bibliography mare seriously on a ecicntiric method 
u id exercises judicious restraint in style which in 
this book IS aom what di, lamatory 

k- R. Qanosoo 

THE RECORDING V\GF1 bj f d Eob^oi 
jubUfhcilj/ M^srt Ulen cni Ifnunn Pricf 3t Cd 
It vs addom that one comes across a book on 
economics that one can wholcheatCedly recommend 
to bath the expert aid the layman The 
ll^oritng Injel is honever, one such book and 
anyone reading U will ap ad his time profilably Tho 
idea of the book u thit every hundred years a 
celestial messenger has to present a report of the 
eond lions obta ni ig m this world to the H cor I ng 
Vng L The book is sujio'isol to conta n some frag 
menu of lbs convcrsalioi b tween the celestial 
m Si'-ag r and thy R ird ng Vngei when the report 

I scrib ng the stale of tho modern world w presented 

In the loufse of th“ cmvcrsitions Maeh nery Ds 
nrraanient 1) b « RJ ^loa and many oltu» matlcra 
are d scuis J b it taoi^h the matters discuss^ *r< 
both scr out a id important the stylo niil exjUna 
ton are throu Uiit dor bat sUmiloling )■ or 

example, Uie m s ngcr explains that owing in tha 
a-Uaico of sc race it has been fo in 1 j x<tble tq 

I I r IS pro-Iieiion bat there is also uncmploym nt^ 
r»e Itsord 1^ Vng I asks whether lb s m*ans chav 
all m n hil hal th3 r wants ci'uplcU.Iy Hatish’ol I at 
lha m js Ig f lb 1 has ii gJ on Pj explai t that ih a 
u DOC the case. 

Mssritgr TOj sV>,)pi,,s of in 1 islry rcsuic ion 
of oiij ul ta y 60-Qs u n > ctU it 1> t i t ox ir 
bv.u j all mijs wins va silisq L Tli a u far 
ffu-n b IS tni. Walo tois of wi at atv rou i. 
la Am nen granan s or v-e I 1 as f i I pa eag u ? 
inllitiut imp's ii Ol »» hivi '»» idviagfctoi 
surra ion In lasiy co i > rix of Lsrth tbs oiUf,, 


Hy Terra Crass* 
the picc^ are cntcriam 


popnbtioa lives a liR of bare animal Bubsutence 
with no ftcccss to tha comforts and enjoyments of 
ciaihxUion auU atcungcr lit the very countries 
whoss industry is checked because it was turning 
out too minj goods lir,, nunh rs of tho luhabitauU 
are underfed underclad uiiderhoused lor lack of 
tnese very goods 

R"cording kngel You amaz me Can it b“ 
true, as I seem to rexillcct »om body suggesting 
that this plinet of whch you sp ik may bo lha 
luoaUe asylum of tha Univccsa ’ (p "U-J 

The above quotation gives a very far idea of the 
guieral style and mnier of the book and it might 
be again emphasized that this book is not one to be 
avo ded by the many nor even a book to bo borrowed 
aUiumcd and retunod but a book to be bought, 
read and si-nously considered 

CllRlSTOPHEn Ackbovp 

RlIYlIGd or kRTUUO Tim^ of Udia Press 
Bombay Its 2 pages 93 

There are fifty humorous poems oa various subjects 
such aa tbo Dhobi ’ the Mosquito etc that will 
repay perusal The nosy portrait of ktturo vs well 
drawn 

k BItOKCN FDUrD Du Terra Crass* th* 
Eiantner Press Bombay 
\ book of prose-poems 
mg and iboughtlul 

ME=S\OC Ol SII.U'JIILV Ba K. I' SM 
ihmfdabaJ 

Tho author has made Sakuntala aland as n model 
to mamed Indian women It is an interesting 
publication though the story is old 

VANAMkLk By C K Si<6rowonia/n ^ot*o* 
InuU g Works Bombay 

Tbia 13 an excellent romanlie drama in three aci^ 
depicting tho warlik timea when tha kingdoms oi 
kjanU and Mai va fiew agi nst each other and when 
hcrroits prcaagni union of heroes and heroines 

bW \U OW FLIGHTS By T R hrith usiramt 
V ijBB 3tac/ers Pibltslong Ihu e Vitras 
There mm many po ms and e»sar» .which are 
hghly citertauiig The slonos of the Old baoe, etc. 
are capital productioi s> 

HINDU 111- UOl S kND UrROINLs ,/>» ibrrs 
pari. I ! Pr f If C S or na ot tahore MieniUan 
e Cq 

The tx client ly pe ol the book at 
attention and ttOTins that are as oil 
I we le aUracUve A P rml of the ske'chs oi 
V dm ki Kamo, liuiJhi ICibir Oeirii,t Tilsi Das 
and others prove* enU-rtaming 

Ciirrto 

Tfir tOUGOrn 'I OOI) / / «*/ Itr finmeu 
C LUej If D Pi If (S ir i ^ aid GtUir* 
Vrea 7 n JViBC »y Oiiiiij \(-ic > iri 

loj > pp fn ; 

fhe vxistenro of Gol a id his oatara , the m ssiua 
of Car St an 1 his mjssagj ihs true m_»nin' ol 
rJis. pn an I lU si ti are the s ibj s. s truitud 
by Ushop k Ucy Y<.t tic bix u not diTi uU to 
retd the style is v aple aa 1 caiy an i L'l' ar.. i u >t* 
quilo clear ts a fruiu 1 ulki to a fr i i sp Ipii 
lislu^ Kell } captwv Li t th V V to h V reil r ran* 
who w to roalliebjs lb it esu bp said for ihi 


the lulls 
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■'piuozas tcaeliiDK, tnlerpreiiD^ it more {ton the 
pome o{ Ticw o( liiosophy (bAii fron that of Phi 
lojoih} By way of eipouodin" what he nnder 
s^nds by BiCHophy our author lays down that, 
as a *,ieece, li:08opby c<5o'i'‘era man as « human 
mdirilaal irrcs^P'^Mite of bia cla.vi race Daiiooakty 
or rehs'oui erred 1 lOiOph} alone is intereatea 

tii^t and foremoat in the couscioua hem? within 

man and it has oa I'a ultimate ami man a freedom 
(p 217) ■‘By the term Loaophj 1 underetuid sajs 
iJr Kellner that scitoce of life whieh foUowe fnwn 
the re^izatioa of our sub^taotial * nature as the cause 
of hi„lict pnuciples laws and qualities of which we can 
become conscious anl winch we can apply in the 
creation of an tihical scaial fellowship (p It?) or 
what he hss happily called tlseirhcte, (he /oundatmo of 
ethical co-opcraiionor psychi>8\tithc«n (p. lui Hence 
an empirical approach to truth is not saIBcient 
need a bosophical ojproach an approach ba-W on 
un lcr^t^adm„ of the allribule of 'thoui'hl ip *40l 
and 'to the extent to which one pen(traie« inio the 
pnncii l<s of ethical life, to that extent does one 
succeed in the practice of it (p 16) \a ’■■pinor-a 
also foresaw the must important thin„ tor niiniao 
bnogs therefore, i( to impro s their undctstandin/ 
of reality and so to ^am a better appreeuiion of 
ethics) ralues, (p 15) '•och s ro-vslMiion rather 
traosTaluition of the ralues of life ii h tMtif atUr iie 
in, hpiaora aousht to accomplish chieiiy (broujtb his 
tract of the Improiement of the \ nderstandiotr and 
the Lthioa on which a wcll-do>«rccd enipbasis has 
been laid by our author This he docs lo (bt cooJ 
faith that the idea of eternity u really the ba*ia oa 
which biooophy u established le 14'’) In the 
execution of ois task, he has adopted what is Lnown 
ID America as the cue system cad preferred to 
let hpino/a speak directly to Che reader ' 

ft IS true that fipmotas Cib -s is atluoed to the 
hey ol the luUniio and the 1 cetnal but it does 
not on that account suiout of ^fejiacial other worIdU 
ness Its irnp on the eternal reritica is as sore as 
It IS numisUhabl'' aud that is exactly what ha* 
earned for it a unirersalily of apjical aud at requires 
no label of Diodcriiism. S\ ith uncrrioi; lowebt Or 
keltner has spotted out what he terms the four 
ethical Ls' of *'|mozas syetem — Ight Jif& lose 
and liberty (p 211) h'pinora did cot seize the ids 
piration of his phUosophieal setirity on the wroot. 
■Bide. Not MtJi/olia niarht but love In a IhJn;; 
vbich IS eternal and lufinitc feeds the mod only 
with joy— a joy that is unmiOk.led with any sorrow 
—that was as it has cter bc-en to Indian Ibinkers 
of old the abidioR source and fountain bead of his 
inspiration It is m this intellectual lore of I cd 
(hac frpiooza Iiscerns (he Oftal hies edness or beatitude 
of man— which is at once the itpba and Om^tOrthe 
bass and treble, the cniwn and consuramation of the 
ethical life of m-sn This b!cs<cdne»3 he dennes ih 
words that bear quotation BfUiliida no « cot 
tirluiis iirnemvm «•<( ipA/t cirtiii~ IlIessedD^s is not 
the reward of riilue but rirCue lUclf , neither do we 
rejoice therein liccanse we control our cmotioDS but 
cootranwise, because we rejoice therein, wc are able 
tocontnl our emotions. InlaiKuiK on this rery 
central do Inne of his ‘■piiio*a writes ekewberem 
more re assunns terms Nothin;; but a j.loomy 
and sad superstition forbids enjoy tnent >or why 
IS It more seemly to cxlinsuub hunger and (hnat 
than to dnre awajr melaacholy t My ceasoos 
and my contlu-'ious ace ihiMj No (wid and 
DO human being except an cntious (Me, is 


lit It; hifd bw luv impotPDce or ray troublo, or t-tix ni* 
as any vtnue in m tears si^hs fear*, and other 
of this kmd wbiib any s t,ns i>f mcDlal 
impotence on the conirary Che greater the joi with 
whiefi ire arc aScctal tbo tho (wrfocdon to 

whicli we pass ihertby t^t is to say the more do 
we necesrtniy p-irtah; of the divice nature 
(jjv 40 JJ) Confessedly there is noihinj, m this 
moral pliilosophy that approaches a call (o rr|KDtance 
in sackcloih aud ashes nothing of eternal jicrdiiion 
and ererUsimg darkness but it orcnulcs othtr 

tnineatctl or nscofii philosophies of hfo by virtue 
of Its own intnii le autbonty t rotecding from 
biOsophicat knowIcdi.e hi tcgration)' or biosophical 
intniUeisiD (pl lod) It basal Ita t (ho weighty 
coabroMtloo of modern ( sychology on iti> tide eo 
far as it oucsts what ( bannmgs once called the 
expiilsirc power of a hi„hir allectiou To iLe world 
of lodav tomes the in i lei t chalhiige of ''pmoza. 
ns OUT author ripbili observes for \ resurrection of 
Man from the gruc of bis distraclin/, interests 
I ho prcsei t chaos of mtidern civihration sprin» 
from ibe fact that man is not as yet suflicicnry 

interested ii huraai being* from the etbicjl poiut 

of view p ?'’bl \« a^'uist false raluatioos 

aitcodant ojion tb over specialism or icebnicalism 
of the prtwent age (be rcstcrsiioo ol ciriUruioa 

would eoiisisi ID a rediscovery and rehabilitation of 
man— not u a ei«ic eeoiiomie or political unit but 
man in the wholeness of bis being maa is his 
ctbic.ll uiuvrity and supremacy To the distracted 
world of c^day "i innza would preach the gospel of 
bumanum m its inlensesi form ai d say Put the 
eentral thing in (lie ceaire and under its centniietal 
indutnce all ihe diverse interests of man will 
oaiuraJly sbuHIc into an ethical equUibnutn. If 
however they are allowed to develop in a centrifugal 
manner ibey are sure to spell disaster in the end. 
For is oor soihor has the courage of bis coDytciiont 
(0 aibrai economics family relationship and 

natiooaluin at*, all based on the ineunct of telhshnesa 
and not on the principle of ethical mutaolity It 
IS of little wonder iherefore that these seltisb 
(endeiicicv hare alHayg tod as (hey always wiif, mco 
wars and conHieta ip '’'/I) VII these distcmjiers of 
present day cinlization are in ultimate Baalyvis 

iraecable to our inability or refusal to think and 
think with teleDlIceg vertical eoneisteiicy of which 
spinow IS the claiuieal example Truly does Eusstll 
say Meu fear to Uimk as children fear to lo ii to 
darkness. \\ iih incisive elearaesa Dr Kettntr 
lays bare the vulnerable point in the so-called 
democratic freedom of to-day 'True we already 
have freedom of speech to some extent But man 
does not yet think adequately Poluical revolutions 
of the past have brought ouly superficial betterment 
aod apparent peace, Democraiy bcrelofore baa 
been ba^ and sliU is based hot on mutual under 
standiQg but only on mutual tolerance. The political 
deiDociary which we alceidy have is not jet Ihe 
true or ethical dfutuciary (p. 255), The folility 
of idl our political j ropbylactics and loaleabifis 
will at long last awaken us to Ihe need for this 
ethicai Tw-onentation of our political outlook 

The supreme need of the hour, accorduig to 
I>r Kellner is the resolale carrying out ol the 
prescript given b> 'ipinoza in bis treatise on the 
‘ImpiovemoQt of the Understanding— a pregnant hint 
tobeaare in the fullest realization of which lies 
oor only hope for the future It is on the graoite- 
rock of iinderslanduig that the civilization of (o 
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■morrow, iroCiitiR lij the in^truclivo errors o( the 
pail— will build Itself up. nu» is to bo the relipim 
of Uio comms man a» il was also “•iinot-eii. Wo 
whole hcarttKliy a„rce with Dr Ketlncr when ho saja 


Ihnl ^ptnora was not intcrTflnl in rdi;;ion as cult, 
but raUicr m rel uon as riilton thu rdision of 
fncmlsbip or luulual uiider&taudiiie.' 

baiOi kXJSAit l)A8 


yLONDON LETTER 

Where Da We Stand 7 A Roviow 
rioM MUOU D GRAUVM POLi: 


Tnr Cost ni W vi 

T UmC ^ns V)con I gooil dr li of com- 
ment latcl> on 1 roaointioii p'lSscd 
by tlio Oxford Union Dcbntmc 
bocictT thit in no circum-.t-mces 
voiild they tike pirt in wir Nc-irU twenty 
Tetrs ISO, nimy of ns \olunteered ind took 
pnrt in what we were assured W3» to bo a 
wirto end war It was represented as t 
6gKt (or fcccdoiu, for fcolf-dclcrnmniion for 
small nations 

One of tho thinkers m the Labour Party 
And shortly before writtcu i book called 
The Orcat Illusion to proto that war 
TYOnld bankrupt any country Uiat took 
part m it. Ho was lau^'hcd to scorn and it 
avas contended that not only could we conduct 
a war for years, but it was shown that avc 
avere able to and did spend as much is 
£8,000,000 a day m waging; that war There 
wa-5 no trouble then about uncinploymciit 
Certamla food was rationed, but there was 
enough for all 

Poi.mciaN'^ Lot Tin Pt \c> 

We won the war, but politicians lost the 
peace Nearly cror\ one had the horrors of 
war, the mud and the blood, brought home 
to them, either by their own expcricnco or 
by hearing tho cspeneuce of members of 
their own family Scarcely a family m the 
coimtry was left at the end of the war with 
out one or more g-ips 

>L\NUE ICTOIUVU Haie 
One very interesting thing that those of 
us who took part in the war noticed was 
tho entire absence of hate or personal 


ammo-ity amongst tho combatants At bom* 
tlicre v\a3 an cndeivonr to keep up the 
atmosphere of h itc by a propiS'inds niann- 
faclnring tales of the cruclt> of our thco 
i-ncimc« Most of this existed chictly 'o tho 
imndi of those who manuf icturcd ik Lord 
Nortliclilfo was appointed licad of tho Propa 
gauda Depirtment This need not Burpns® 
•antone wlio reads the Dailij Mail, where 
unigination can so often supply tho pHe** 
of fact 


IJirn Idi m.'’ 

In spilo of all that propaganda, ideals 
at the end of the war wore very high and 
the only desire in the minds of soldiers and 
civilians alike was that there should never 
be a repetition of war We had won the 
wai, uiul we could allord to be gcacrou® 
President M lUon outlined lus famous I'l 
Points on tho acceptance of which the 
Germans were induced to lav down 
arms They icccpted the 14 Points and 
the war was finished over fourteen years ago 


Dehvsino Idi vivs 

We then had an unparillelkd opportunity 
for the reconstruction of a broken world A 
General Election was ordered witbm a month 
of the termination of war Instead of 
appealing to tho better instiucts of the 
electors, Air I loyd George, egged on by tin- 
Norlhchfio Propaganda Pres®, threw ideals 
aside and based his khaki election cry no* 
on the reconstitution of a broken world but 
on the slogan “Hang the ICai«erI' and 
"Stake Germany pay the whole cost of tho 
War!" 
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CxpFrcs’ Fiourf-* 

Unfortunate!) ^Ir. Lloyd George had at 
hu command practical!) the whole of the 
Pr^-sS and unlimited piblicitv reaouraca. It 
WAS in aam that many of m told the electors 
that the Goveromcat’s election cr) \7a3 a 
faUc one , that one had no right to aat for 
the lianging of the Kiuer until at lea'tt he 
had bceu tried , and that it was a practical 
and economic impossibility to make Germany, 
or any country, pay the whole cost of the 
War which ^fr Llo)d Gcorgos adTisera, 
beaded b) the Governor of the Bank of 
Fngland, told him would amount to no less 
than t 2-1,000,000,000 This alone far exceeds 
the whole available supply of gold in the 
world 

The electors were deluded and returned 
Mr Lloyd George to power at the head of 
a Coalition Goveroment with an enormous 
majority in a Parliament, as was described 
by ono of themselves, of ‘'hard faced m^n 
who seemed to have doac well out of the 
War’ 


T»f Loss Da Takivo 
A fter a Peace Coafcrcnce which dri^gccl 
on for months aod months the Treaty of 
Versailles wis signed, a treaty not in accor 
dancowith Presideat Wilson’s 11 Points — a 
treaty that was forced at the point of starva 
tion on ao umriUiag and protesting Gcnniny 
^Yc agreed to the principle of R“pira 
tions in additiou to War D bts France 
and Italy were to receive millions of tons 
of coal annaall) from Gcrmsni without 
making any payment far it. As these 
countries bad preiiou^ly rthed to a great 
extent on Logland for their coal supply, 
naCuralty Choitsands of miners in this conotiy 
{oun 1 theinaclves unemployed 

Sir Enc Geddes, one of Mr Uoyd 
George’s Ministers and chief alviscr , said 
that wo would “squeeze Gi.rinany like ao 
orange till the pips squeaked.” 

V great deal of our m-rcliant shipping 
had b'^eu sunk aid we insisted on taking 
from Germany ton for tou in German ship* 
ping This naturally m*ant tbit Germany 
had to begin budding new and up to-date 
ships, w uk, with millions of tons of second 
hand Gi.rmiu shipping, there Was no need 


SaO 


for ship-building in this couiitn Slap- 
biiilders found tbemapives idle and the shjji- 
baildmg induktr) has never recovered 

Ships arc built with steel As steel was 
ao longer rejuirccl for ship budding, steel 
works and blast furnaces closed down ddd- 
after another is it takes three toes of 
coal to work up every ton of steel, less coal 
was required at home and more miners were 
unemployed 

There is an old Chinese sayiog 


That I speaC I hsd 
Tiut 1 Rare I hare 
That I kept, I last 


Au-ies’ Broices UsDirrajviM.s 
Labour protested, but in \aiu Germany 
was disarmed as n first step to universal 
disarmament. We even embodied this in the 
Peace Treat) It is not CermaDy that has 
broken the Peace Treaty, it is we and our 
Allies — and we see the result in Germany 
today Had wo treated German) as an. 
equal instead of as an outcast, the position 
would have been very diHereot 


Wiki Pai ? 

War can oal) be i amed on at a )o«b 
Workers are bound to suffer Tbo rich lend 
tboir money at 5 per cent interest The 
poor give their health and their livc«, thcir 
hom°s and their amall businesses The war 
of 1314 IS added tT 000,000, £00 to our 
national debt The uaemplo)c^, the under- 
employed and the wage earners ou their 
reduced wages, are p nying for that to day,. 

In war wc could take 7,000,000 men out 
of uidustr) and feed them well B hy not in 
peacA ■* Only organization is required und the 
will to do It. 


iNroMini- NO ofRuiim 
rhero if abundance and wore than olmnd- 
ance of ever) thing Food is being destro)ed 
whilo people starve — and only because of 
lack of nation il organization and the idca- 
th.at production is for proht and not for 
service. 

President Kooscvelt, m his inaugural 
address, put this well when ho said 

-Siture suU aXirJ* her txjunty hut the Riatrous 
IMS o( li laat u bei in tbs Yi?rj sight of supply 
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\i) i» wait*, aijJ pfcvfnfa'jliJ tvajir^ 
all therefore cnrnmal waste Hie R'vy^l 
oil Lvnl Dt iina:'*. reportLil lu 
DJI itul DO than 1^7'«,000 ncn-iof 

a^ntaUupil land 811 Ter from llacHlmg fnej 
reported that “until th> bLato I4|>r* pared 
to accept due financiil tir^ 

httit pro^c » tan faamado" Moods cause 
atoiiLiblt a^aste, and !< ss and macN ua« 
cmploi iiient. Drain igt scheme^ would pive 
cmplovin''nt and more land to grow too*L 

hoIO (ON I»\No 

The Goterntueut can tind no money for 
housing Til } plan o *K to ton^tniet IdOOO 
hoasej a year, nhiJe sJuoi pn>pen« incrf'^ic- 
at a much grtafer rate 

It should be noted, raorenair that 
although the Minister of Health duiingUi* 
«[aeccb on the GoTcmmcnts Iloitsiog Kill 
ipoko of sluiiH, fctcnl coiiaervatiye meniHcr» 
pointed out to him that there k not a wirJ 
about slums in tho Bill 

At the same time less thin a fortnight 
ago, tlie Goiernmeat gurantced a I >vi of 
over ht, 000, 000 to an \iiitrian hank to 
tako the rc'ponsilility oil the prnate «hirc 
holders of the Bank of Cnglind who had 
incurred it. 

\ustria, at cut down a* slie hi* 

been since the War, yet with a Socialut 
administration, has cleared o U iK her stums 
and built moilel dwclliiigs with plenty of 
fredi air and sunshine for her MOrkcru 

Umhii-'I'H’ D\ik)uh \ni> UNHiPiaivrp 

Capitai 

In war wc mabilucnl men In peace 
we sho lid mobilize idle money, of wKicIi 
tlicro H no less than CJ,000, 000,000 lying 
in the banks at the prcscct moment. Hicre 
Ls an excess of unemployed labour There 
LSI 8upp''r ibiiud nice of unemployed capital 
They sh uild be brought togcUicr for the 
good of the whole community 

The Oovernraent, like Muawber, (Iota 
nothing b it waits for fcOinctliKig to turn up 
One of the first things the nc y President 
of the United Slates did wis to intimato 
that in hts prngmunc was a deye!o|>m nt 
loi i of £100.000,000 tor public works, la 
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thu country all ruch work m iirtiially at 
an end. 

fn India, tn I'gjpt, '^o have undtrUktu at 
tb( « xp o.ie of the [Kople tiierc, groat piibliu 
works costing mam inilhonc of pound*, 
bccaiifti, great as the expen^’ i*, it will bo 
a trenendous saving m tho end and will 
be tu tbe ntlv atiLage of tho people 

PlIL IlvSklMI S\vTi If 

The ilnCish Loastitution is nnlikc most 
otlicr coustitutinn* in tint it wis not 
dJibcratcly planmd L ki Topsy it “jUst 
gfowciL' Sinilirlv willi our banking 
svatem it jiist divcIopeJ It is now Uin 
pivot of our in 1 istrv It re illy is a nntionil 
service O ight it to be in private bauds “ 
MVJvfMl CllISM 

Th< crisis if 1011 w H a banking ensit 
Gold ccasod to function nt it had done 
hitherto Gold only function; if you give 
It away, if voii keep It in circulation Hoard 
It and you hav< a crisis 

riie piTHont Vmerniu enm is also a 
banking crisis Gold was dug up from 
the bawcU of the earth in Africa and olso- 
where and bnnct] m tlic bnwvU of tho earth 
lu vault* in New York and Pans. It cciicd to 
functioo nnd was as useful before it waa 
dug up as It vyas after it was buncJ The 
\iaencan banks did ct icily what tho City 
of I/indon fiuancic.rM d d iii 1!J3I In tho 
words of President Ilooscvelt tlicy "specula- 
ted witli other people's monev” 

V great deal of the Vincncaii ypcciilation 
was III property, a speculation that could 
not have taken place if there had been 
taxation of land values, which so many of 
us dcstro to see here, and which Pliilip 
Snowden, even when ho brought it into hit 
Budget, postponed for two ycar.i 

No \L\\ Livf ni Uvro IIivisi i r 
America is an object lesson to tlic world. 
She believed she could be nnd tried to bo 
self supporting ^o man livrtb unti hinscif 
If a man or n nation tries it, they are 
bound to vmlljipsc. Americ.! raised gr<*iit 
larifTs tn keep nut the*! goods fal c wanted 
to veil, not to buy blic lus found that in 
tbi* world that im impossible 
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Tlic N-tioinl Go\ eminent here his 
idoptcd feiinilnr meUiods and aitrroundcd 
this ishnd with mug of tariffs Tint also 
13 bound to fail 

We base just hid a grcit IlntisU Indus 
tries Fiir l-<ighty foreign nations were 
invited The) found tlic whole place 
placarded with Bmi Unlish and thea 
have gone bide home ippallcd it our lack 
of Msioiij but deternuned to retaliate 1» 
placarding their own countr) with Ihnj 
Fieiichf Ihvj liitif llclQiatt^ etc 

Goid In KrN\ i 

Hut America and France ire not the 
only two countries that take a wrong lino 
with regard to gold Gold has been found 
m Kenya, in the land reserved to the natives 
by the pledge of the Hntisli Goicmmcntfor 
,cvcr Natives are to day being pushed olT 
‘the land without being given alternative land 
IS compensation The homos where tlic\ 
havo-^Uved Iot generations are broken up 
and all because of this false god, gold 

PUINCIPL'ES On IvTEiiFsrs 
One of the greatest sources of protit m 
the past has been tlic manufacture of arms 
and ammunition Sir John Simon told us in 
the House of Commons a fortnight ago that 
it was a horrible thing to make profits by 
the sale of arms and armaments as a means 
of promoting fighting that was neither 
necessary nor just. The Government refused 
to issue further licences for the export of 
arms to China or Japan and the Foreign 
Secretary in the House of Commons 
said that this was "a bold decision” 
which “will commend itself to tiie better 
judgment of the country” It did, but a 
fortnight later the Government dietded to 
reverse their decision and to allow arms to 
bo sent to both combatants We decided to) 
adopt this “horrible thing” just bccausci 
other nations were sending arms and ammuni ' 
tion 

Why do our sLitcstncn talk about 
principles, when all they are interested lu is 
financml interests ’ If it is wrong for one 
nation to make blood money like this, it 
Icannot bo right because a large number of 
(nations do it 


Di3\im\MiNr WoKD>, Ast) Actiom 

For over a )eara Disariiiamciit Confer- 
ence has been bitting it Genciu So far 
there 13 httlo in the wi)of practicil results 
to be seen Fr mcc lu3 given a good lead 
bj r^Iiiciiig^ her military budget this icur by 
to,000,000 What ibout Fiiglaiid ' To our 
shame we liaioto confess that our military 
budget 13 up b) Ll,i00,000 and on Uic day 
the Prime Minister and the Foreign Secretary 
left to attend the Disarmament Coufcrencc 
at Geneva last week the Na\) estimates were 
published showing an increase of t.5,000,000 
over last jeir, and proposing to build 21 
mew w irahips 

Actions speak louder than words It is 
Useless to talk about disarmament and at 
the same time to order 21 new warship- 
Fi \n 

President Uooscvolt in Ins inaugural 
address said to the American people “the onlv 
thing wo have to fear is fear itself ” Fear 
IS at the root of all the evils of the capitalist 
syotem The workers fear uueinploymeut, 
want, broken up homes, under-fed families. 
The ctnpio) era fear loss of money or loss of 
profit In a Socialist state, wbero work was 
for service instead of for proht, where wo 
each realized that we are our brother’s keeper, 
fear would vanish 

Unlike members of our National Govern- 
ment, President Roosevelt has no fear of tho 
hoancicrs In las first speech ho intimated 
that they would bo controlled and prevented 
from speculating with other people’s mone) 

In this country tho financiers practically 
rule 

Tui Cost oj. Banmus’ Advice 

The financiers of the Bank of England 
m 1^25 induced the Conservative Govern 
meut, with Winston Churchill as Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, to put this country back 
on tlie gold standard at a time when the £ 
was worth less than 20/ It was a disastrous 
step for this country to take because it made 
our exports 10 per cent dearer Our exports, 
accordingly, fell olT 

In 1931 the bankers persuaded tho 
Government to borrow £ 120,000,000 to keep 
this country on tho gold standard. Ihe 
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money wa* borrowed, biitwc were forced ofi* 
the gold (standard. Oa the advice of the 
bankers again the Katioaol Ga\cmmcnt 
borro\>ed L 130,000,000 to prevent thK 
country returning to the gold staudanL 

One of the surprising thing* for an 
ohsener to note u that the bankers arc 
proved wrong time and again and yet thiir 
advice is sought lud followed by the Govern 
inent ' 

At the time of the late General Ebction, 
when Mr Arthur Ilcndcraon wan leading the 
labour I'arty, the Uiihop of I>i>idon said U 
wa.s rially a Linking crisis, and be advised 
elettora not to vote for Uir Labour Party 
bccvusi Mr Arthur llcndir^oii was u t a 
banker 

Chat would have sraned to a person of 
ordinary intelligence to be a reason for voting 
for liicii’ Ihc electors, however foliowed 
the nuhnp’e advice, and arc paying for it 

The bankers staodard is purely a money 
standard 1 he I.abour standard the 
standard of human values, human lives, bumm 
happiness— life and that moro abundant 
NAriDSAiyGovtn.NMrvT’n 1 aim ii» 

The Government have seen the failure of 
their tanll system They have seen un« 
employment figures grow to iincrjualled totals 
They have had deputations from Liver] ool 
and other cities that sic in the local hu^cii 
of the Poor Law appallingly high rates that 
look like approaching bankruptcy for these 
cities 

Tlicv told us that with the iinposition of 
(annk foreign nations would be on our 
doorvtcp anxious to bargain with us R<w 
prcKtiitativcs of these foreign nations have 
come and gone, and there is no sign yet of 
that miitu d loweniig of tanlfs or of ibe 
encouragement of trade 

I very moiilb the Hoard of Irade fgures 
show that the trade of this coiiiitiy is growing 
less and less It is not enough to siyUiat 
ouradvirse balance of tinde is diminishing 
If we lud no trade at all we would liavc no 
adverse balance, bat we would have iinmiocnt 
starvation 

Insular self suilicicucy means less foreign 
trade and less shipping Itiiirans that more 


and more ships arc laid up, more iiid moro 
seamen and dockers idle. 

It was Irulv said tliat where there is no 
vision the peopio perish 

And with Its Micawb<rlikc attitude the 
Government's only uicstogc of hopi to the 
unemployed is that they may coutiuuc to bo 
unemployed for another tea years 

The physical cfTict of tins i< bad Hut 
the moral effect is inluiitely wor^o To have* 
DO employincut iv dt»henrtcniog To luro 
no hope of ciuplovmcnt i» nb*oIiitely demora- 
lizing 


Kdi V 

Dirac Hound lable f onfcrenccs have 
been hi Id in this countrr The last f oishcd 
at the end of la'>t vrar 

Onlv on J ndav of this week will the 
\\ hue Paper be jmbhshrd, showing the 
intentions of tbi (lovcrtiimut with regard to 
this all important subject dciling with the 
destiny of one 1 fib of the whole Imman 
family 

I have not seen the White Paper, and 
cannot tell w bat it may contain Hut look- 
tug at the attitude that has been taken 
up bv the Government 1 fvcl fairly confident 
that the White Paper is not likely to bo 
accepted by any section of Indians ns a 
workable bisis for the future coiistittKiou 
We have cstrangid most of our best 
fnendH amongst the Indians It is admitted 
00 all hands liiat in any election the Congress 
Parly are hki ly to carry the day at the polU 
Thev aro the piopic who will 1 avc to work 
their new consUlulion and yet most of iLtir 
leaders tod ly arc in g lol, some of lh> m ev cn 
without trial 

lUo Govcrnnicnt will insist on safe guard* 
tn Uic new constitution Surely Ireland has 
taught U8 that no safe-guards can be cllcitivcj 
except tbo good will of the people governed | 
lie words of Piirnell aro worth remini- 
bering at tho present moment 

No nian bus the riRtt to sit n U un 1 to tbo 
luwrh o( a i stion 

No man tiiu the r Rhl co » ly to a nali thus 
far sbatl ibou au 1 do (urihtr ^ 

I avc the right to n 

. 'Nn with such lim . 

fjhoy think f > \ 
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Fho cspenttient'i nt Gos-tba nntl N\o^\oiv 
demo trito 111 an unmiotxkaido nuniier thit u>- 
operxtivo orginizition conbtitiitea a «mt.iblo 
agency for conlrollmg anl stabilizing the pni^ 
of agnciilturid pro luets 

Co operative jiito marketing hocicties may bo 
organized throughout the provinco ui tho Nimc 
way as coopcratixo credit oocietice one, two or 
three vilhiges may be taken as tho unit of 
organization It is realized that it will not be 
po sible to cover the entire ground in less than 
a decade or more, but a beginning may bo 
made on, however, small a scale These villi^ 
societies maj be feleratcd to n Ceutrxl Co 
operative Jute Mmkcting Socutv locale! eillicr 
at tho place where tho Centril Rank is situated 
or ut the headquarters of tho sub division it 
which arringeinents for sorting grading and 
b ulmg under expert supei-viaion should be 
provided These central societies may in their 
turn be federated to a provincial orgmization 
in the same wiy as central banka ire linked to 
the Provincial Cooperative BanL Ii this w ly 
the entire jute area m the province may be 
organize I on i co-operative basis 

The proposed organization shouU be plated 
under tho control of the Uogutrar of Coopentive 
Societies Vs tho work of the Registrar is 
very heavy, ho shouU be given the ossisuoce 
of i Deputy U gistrir who is to be tntru ictl 
with the work of ofninization and supervision of 
jite sale societies of marketing experts 

Too R gietrir, of course, has to be provideil 
with the proper statf to carrj on the work of the 
proposed jute societies The total cxpendiuire 
of uovernenent for maintaining the statl of the 
Oo-opcpitiva Department amount^ m 1931-3J 
to about R-* 761000 Out of this u i-um of 
about Rs. 3 37 OOO is to be deducted! This sum 
wis rc<Uized from the socicUcs on account of 
audit fees Thus Government spends about 
Rs 4,’7O0'> for the maintenance of the Co 
operiuvo Depirtment. If the entire amount of 
juto 18 «old through co-operativo societies a 
sum of Ils 4 to h liklis niiy bo raised from 
the sellers and buyers of jute, if for each 
miund V pico is chirgcl half to be pul by 
the seller and the other h iH by the purchaser 
As the cut ro area cannot bo organized all 
at once, tho whole mount will not re imivd 
in tho btginiHUg 

The stall of the Uegistrar will not cany on 
tho Im mess of the societies. I'or tins work 

K iperlj quvliftoil stiH will luavo to bo appomlul 
e apex socuty in CilcutU will be responsible 
for tho in ui igemecit of tho work of the societies. 
With tho muni„ing comm Ueo of tho society, 
wind) will bo composul of rcprc^ntativcs of 
co-opcntiv) juto sociclico, may bo ossociitcil 
rcprcsenkil ves of tho Co^pi.ratiro D partment 
an i ol oilier interusts of tlia julc (nido whose 
uiivico will iloublless go iv great w ty m shaping 
iho policy of lha society, though such tcprcsenlo- 


iivt* luiy not have vbo t«,ht of vous on any 
such quc«>t]on The committee will have the 
power to form iilvi«ory committees of experts 
to help It in the wor) Owing to tho illiteracy iini) 
ignonnce of jute cultivitor-*, m tho initial otAgea 
the deportment will naturall} bo ondoned with 
largo powers As the societies grow iiul develop- 
the department will gradually part with its 
power and ullimitely tho apex society will bo- 
entrusted with tho entire work 


Questions of policy reliiting to tho marketing 
of juto will, of course, bo decided by tho 
Comnultee, in consulUtion with the cspcits, tho 
representatives of tho department and of the 
jute trido to be associitod with it. Iho work 
of preparing the juta forecast will us a matter 
of courao devolve on tho society Vrrangements 
will have to ho made for carrying on research 
work m connection with jute In tins way it 
iniy bo possible to utilize it also for purposes 
other than those for which it is at present used 
nnil to improve its cultivation Tho Committee 
will be nble to hake steps for avoiding over 
production an I for sUblizijig prices. The foci 
that tbero wiU be representatives of the 
department and of interests other thiin those 
of Ibe jute growers on the Committoo will 
ensure tliat all possible elTorts will be made to 
keep the pneo of juto ut n proper level V very 
important work that his to bo done is to 
di«courage speculation as far is possible 

There are people who think tint as juto 
IS a monopoly it is possible to rane its price 
considerably This does not appear to be proved 
by fxets. It should be m the interest of jute 
growers not to raise the price excessively but 
to keep it at a reasonable level and on a 
sLible basis if tho demand for it is to bo kept 
constant and it it is not to bo ropheed by other 
and cheaper substitutes 

The question of prices of a commcKlity like 
jute IS indeed, a very complex one It may, id 
the lirbt instance, be consileru) from th( 
standpoint of tho country of proluca liut such 
a treatment done cannot, it must be nbnittcJ, 
help us III Gnliiig an adequate solution of tho 
difficulties with which wo are confronted This 
IS 80 because juto and juto products constitute a 
very important pirt of the export trade of Indii, 
and dealers of these products have to depend 
for their h‘>po-.al on many forei„u countries 
awl that unler a variety of circumsUncca. 
GrMt llntam Germany, Vu-tni, Relgmm, 
Rilgam Czccho-blovakm, I ntionii. Franco, 
rmliuia Hungary Poland Yu^o-btivn. Italy, 
Spam Norwiy, Canada, the UniUal Sutes of 
Amenca, Jipm and China aro among tho 
customers of ihc'e commodities. Further, when 
one ukes into considerilion the n ilura anl 
extent of the prosent ecouomio di.pres»ion and 
the vinous elTirts that aro being made for 
n.*tnctin' foreign troilo and figuring lioaia 
piVHlucts tjy these ooimtrics, as also the numerous 
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device* that liavo boen *et up for <ie.(liD^ with 
the preoent situation, one reili^e* the perplexingly 
Un?lcil nature of the problem \nth which one 
19 faced. 

If the <u^„'esLion that the iiiarK-eting of the 
entire jute pro.luceil m B.n^il be cd-opcrutivcly 
or'anizi*! be aiceptoil then it will be nece*3jrj 
to undertake special legi-lation for the puqioac 
V virv iniportant part oI the scheme mnat 
be the provision of funds for finnicinj jute and 
for helping the cultivators with advanced Tnr^ 
alUrnitive metha I* of tmancul acc^Miiniidatioa 
nn\ be «ugge«te<l \ow thit the Govirnoient 
of India bare i^-reed to pay to the Goveranant 
of Bengal It lea-t naif of ilio net proee»li 
of the jule export duty the caluvato'e 

of jute maj r»aaOnahly expect that a portion 
of the funds to he illocitcl to ihi* provini*- 
*houl I bo detoted to the improvement of the 
cultitalion and mtrketing of jutc If at lea t 
a portion of this is male over to th* pr>i>o«sl 
PwTincnl Co-'iper\ti\e Juto ^tk '*o icta fw 
the punKjcci, tavmarkiag a smsJl jien'entage 
a* a permanent grant for the orgcnuitim »ii I 
managctnenl of the buMuess in tlie miiiil '«a.ie« 
ami the laaiumlcr ns loan it nuy Iv \ 
to atirt the work Another melho I is u r*' * 
funk on tlie security of jute V tew n« '.«ri 
ixart of the scheme i« to arrange for 
mil waahou»c« where jute iiu> b* mn 1 ml 
graileil us al-o to ainmpi as fiir as p««*inb i 
leubliro prices of jute IV'iCh re I'Onahk pri*|>ai 
of ^ubiual pniv an I ptopir arran.eneii « of 
ViinbouMiig, It i-luiill not Im> dith ult if Iml] 


from Govemin nt is forcbconiing, to raise money 
on the Mcunty of jute stocked in regiater&i 
wicehDU-ei, work*! uiiIt the sujiervision of 
the iiroposci Provincial Co-opt-ruive Jute Society 
A third medioJ is the nising of loans, or 
debentures the Government ugreeing to guarantee 
tlie iQiere t All or any of the=o methods 
may be employed for linaneiiig the propO'Ccl 
projccL 

The Government ins invo'EeJ enormous 
sum* f<>r the irrig-itiou of vast tracts of and 
Liod in some of the provinces for 'timuliting 
the growth of wheat and cotton In tiie *ame 
«ap It shntilJ come forii inJ to help in the 
inCiOtliiction of i i-opcriiti\e methods in the 
raukcting of jub in Ileng-ol 

*5|ich measure' i* have been idoptoil by -onie 
of the tiiore miportint nraong tho pro/rc-sive 
countne in tU est for i Utter or<;iQiz.ition 
ol market* for igncaltuml pn>tuct< ind improve- 
mmi ot ii.wicultun have inO'tlj been worked 
during recent >iir* It canuot therefore Ix" 
suf tTiu div tin hr« irrivcl for making definite 
londu'inn' ah>it ihe result* of ihe'>e operation* 
Bat eiicc irvem nt of co-operitive organirition 
forni' an tiupoiuit katim m such echenu's 
iliDM in even lUintn vrhen? tbC'C have been 
Mill ruken kn 1 it i inn it bp d«nie<l that 
i> i^riiiv >1. tiiitilion hi aihieveil dchiiitc 
rv>ult uher v ' it hi be n ivorkcl unler proper 
.iiiluoi Vnvbily who uUocitcS a wider 
ip,>li< uon anl cvin*on of o>-opcrttion nl 
VO an ' I jxiIkv thit hi been tric.1 iml b is 
nu lioen fiunl winting 


CAVOUR AS A LIBERATOR AND UNIFIER OF ITALY 

Bv Di- T\R\K\\TH 1>AV 


I T 1 * lilt gcmnllv rcilite.1 bv 'tudents of the 
Iiiiluii iivlionibst movement tbit fomgn 
iiilliteucc* have plijeil an importint pirt in 
*hupui’ the ideal' of In ban nUionali'm Of 
(he-e. ibe full in vtloitto attain nalivnal inlejion 
dence aud unity hvs profoun II> influeread the 
eoiirx of the fndiin n itionah ( mnemmt 
I>lng befvre the onniiiiition of the Indian 
JviUional OongrCis, the patnot- of Beng-tl were 
inthience*! by live teaching* of M izzini. the actions 
of tj inbalTi anl the sUfe. man-hiji of Oiaour 
an I Victor _^I nimmueL The iito I’anhl 
lege n liunath Vi Iv ibhu*han of t ileutU Inn'Uteil 
the live* of Nfauini an I Ginbilli into Bengali, 
and soiiie thiriv yeir* ago, ine e works were 
ii'Cil a* toun'ti of in'^inition of eoung JrTcui 
natainali t* in li^ngal Thi* I iv ftuin mj 
jMfMinal expirience during niy 'Inhnt life in 
Calculi 1 . 

'IJtiini’s Du!ii.s nf d/1l^ hw doctnne of 
t« publicmi'ni, p».rftcc to one’s countrv and 


huminitv an 1 livotion to fioil—his clirion call 
b' llie ItiliiQ je-ojilt to work for the irh/’v iiieiit 
of a fn^. an! muted Italy, even hi* iiietho.1 of 
l ling prop igaiidi for freedom roa-cal In Iian 
p-ttriot* Mirwni lifo was triiidateJ into 
Mu-ilht,an! into Urviii. 'Ihrough thisr book* 
vlaMinian i le.d* -preaJ in other jnrts of ladii 
Ihe prv'cnt writer wis al'O m'pire.1 hv tlie 
baching* of Mviziai as well a* those of ilia 
founlersof the Unit al tlalcsof Vniern'l. TVhenthe 
lUe Lvli Lv,(>it Ru, u* an evile m Xeiv York, 
*iatte<( his piper ’i'ntnj Imho he wi* only 
trying » follow the i leols of Mvzziui anl hi* 
mper Twin/ ftif/ It may t>e iiotcl that 
Mahatma Oinilii borrowe.1 the title loimy 
/♦/er for his piper from Rili RijpiC Rii 

Under Vu«triaii rule in Italv the people were 
iinler a tymnnv, about which Cavoiir wrote 
“Fhe wwt of ini'cne* i* the oj pro ion which 
cjwr* iLelf with |,gil form*” iLily iul her 
glonou* p-vt. a* ibo pver of cinlintion, as was 
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llKrtljy iKiomc tiimli 1 to id a« ii.itltcUni, jxil. "Dk Omd.tmdit fimliir mronriLea I>J 
iLenou. lor ihur members ami also to buj ap Hm ‘leMloimmnt of small bol liags. 

Ibt tominwliW in Hiie^tion from non munlKrs tntil cijntnl cxpotKlituro ou Small IlolamK>' 

uni furtlicr to recai%e loxns from iIk ‘nvoIvmB’ '"I I Wa ami laml SclUcnant 

funJ to assiat in ilieir opurntion An ippropna tlfliilitico) Act, lOI J aiiiountd to orer X._l, ^1,000 
lionisiinlo for (1)0 working expen^L^ of Iho lurtlicr tJio J^jm Stlllcinciit (ricilitie®) Anicjid 
IJoanl jVulL, icarlool of \jfuitllHnil Co-^tjf ration, . ffoli|niS8 inu 

^ ■* ’ Vllotmtnta Ati, I'liO and t)ie A^nnilturil Land 

, ^ . t I .1 (Utilization) \it, 15)51 provido for txieiiditure 

\mong Luropcan countries in which llio ^ ' 

gno his fosterel icnculture in TOnous till,* bduljoftho uilionil ast.ciiltonl imliey 
rranea 18 one 1 in Goeerniiic.it in l.H noanlry „( l,U Gdlmln^, Ileft-mm Denmntk, 

Imnot only lostored co-orcrnlio i Irat It^ to eu, shoies Hint the Suto li la lion. 

aMition promtjlB tlio or.ameatioa of •^ivl „ eouiilnea to foder %ritillliiral 

eeiJitfml.tie. Tlii, Ema s Niit lonalo ife treilil J.,el„p„„„, hj ,„5 ,i, bully. 

\Sneolo Hependa for the treiler t.nrt of ts |,y lie intro, ludioii of bettor nmrlict 

resoimes on the Rtnl, of Irine. lln. told ,„„,„etl,„|. injhj st,„iulati„|; llio promotion 
ilviiicea niaJo durin.. Iho Kirs IMUIO-S l„r todince, . boot Germany, 

iii.oi.nlcI to blCh JoTOol rane., f aliieli 91 . ‘ to,,,’™, U„L 


per CGiil were for shortterm loans ill! per tent 
lor medium term loins U > per tent indivuluAl 
dong ternv douns for the \c<iui^ition o5 d\oddnvg«, 
nmi 25 4 per oetit long term loans to to^>p<.rx 
tive assocutioms etc Ihc«(. credit nocicties 
number about 'j,730 and liaro a membership of 
SilODl) rhoro nro OOOO cooptnine purtliast 
toucUea with a membership ot 1 1, <00 

chec^cmaktiis BocicVies with "OOOD nicinbers )nd 
2 877 tocieboa for to optrativo production and 
marketing, as well as many other types of 
society (i«ff Laml nnl I iff Phe J oiioi/ue 
\ali' 0 ml Pdtey for Inruukurc b> Viscount 
Abtor and Iveita A U Murray) 

The liistory of agricultural co-operation m 
I ranco u inittnu.UTe aaid the laid 1 roL Charles 
tilde the threat I reach ccoaomut ta & pajicr ou 


Astor an I Murny ss\y m tlicir recent book, Lund' 
an I [iff, referrefto nbo\o 

t,<M>pcratioH 'in (he iresrar yeir# (he mbit 
inslilulions which dereioped greatly iii tho country 
during that (imc ilaycd a i.rcat part in slimula 
iiiiK I roducljon It was iiLCCHsary to biiarice the 
purthascof land in connection with the land 
siuhment policy it was necessary to provide 
aiitGeiint cap til for an iDteiisiii- system of ogncul 
(lire \ crtdit system both for long term end 
short term loans iras built up with the axsistauce 
of the btate which for ctlcicncy and for jJis 
(erma which It was alio to giro was prohabiy 
without par iJIrl in any other country During 
rctcnl years there has been a marked incrcaw in 
ihe number of co-oiieraliro societies and these 
b-ivo (byrd a large ptrt m determining tho 
toonomte status of agriculture, 
rbo Jear/foo/ of AgricuUurat Oupciation, 


iv.crffi-,.bfL’‘to iS T;?rov”rTi»i' >»3n4“ tor,., 5.pp.o r„,,,r.n,L 

tural Co opetaiion \i 50 as it cootrannes ibo promotion of ngncultunil c-o opcnuion 

theory of tho liberal ccoiiotnie school which »n \ mous vrwys in financial hel 18 Of these tho 
refusis to recognize any etBcicy m State aid It following spcciiil provisions for hiipuig agricul 
shows on the contrary how in a milieu hostile turiels or small farmers may ho mentioned 
to the to-op«fttwe idea and wlicni innate 1 J xcmplion of business profit toi nnd income 
initiative would probably have reraam^ impotent tn, 2 Lxeinplion of regislralion fee for 

...to KsTlfoutoV.g CO Sjcra.,?? ±,™toT‘-''* ™tts.so » land oiTOcrto.p caoo of 

„ , , , . , , , , . creating ami mamUuntng ludependcut nerscuU 

rngland adopteil m July Um. Vgn (urists. 3. Through the Control Clo onentiTo 

cuHiiial MaikHing Act AsnculUiral Markelmg Bank (this spcci il bunk is organized by joint 
and i,l_o<XlO for invcetment between iLo fetate and co opcrutivo 
Bcotlind) arc denied from the Irca ury an I phiccd organization) tho Stato furni«hes co opentivo 
mthtliandaof iboAgncuItural Uurkclmglacilitua orRanirations with low )ntete»t loans I Sub- 
Comtmltce to bo usel for short term loim- freo «idy by tho Stato for encouraging 'im^uUurxl 
of iiitorcvt to lbo“e pripnniig scheme*^ which w ijiyhousco The writer idds 
loan'* may be trefllcil as grants it the i«hnno 

fails to secure luloptiou nnd long term lowe •‘The oBticuUttra! co-operative movement m 

(not exceeding jeioOOUO 111 England and iiOOOd has <Ei eloped by generous aid given bi 

in ScotlaiiJ) tor tho working of ebonies (t«/e1 inifjortant of all assoc alions 

' • agncuUural co operaiives for credit followed 

by < 0 ojitralive parcha? ng associations lor swricul 
tural miigemcnts and foriilirers and co oiietatins 
lor markcimg agncullur il produca 


It aprenrs that the Govenment in Bntoin l»n.l imidemcnt?and'feri?liAT'a'!i?a“co m 

enormous sums (or (ostormg tho growth of tor markctmgagnculmrd produca 
flgritulliiro Jho (lovernment spends uimiall/ 

up to XjOOOOOO for cncoiirn„ing the productioi> •t/'O pirticiilir agricultural commo Uty with 
01 Mi„ar-btet an 1 £2 000 OOO to hllOOOOOU fof wh« h wo ire concerned at present is lute Tho 
the iToelmDon of wbeit hy*6ub«ilv Vheod/ diwcation of the juto traele suite iho ecoiioniio 
luoru lhau £30AKlO£KKJ has been spent in sugsr cnsis tet lu nflords a proper opj ortiinity to all 
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tlie u- witli Inlia of the IJuddhi tio nnd pre 
Bad n.i tio era. Itilj save religion, art, law and 
id( \a of government to the people of mo^t of the 
countries- of Europe Simihrly rnclim influence 
was felt m Southern Europe, Pi ti n Vfnea and 
all parts of V«ia, Itily once e taWi hod her 
political power over Britain trance, Centrd 
Europ’ as well as m ^orth Vfrica and the Xear 
El t, "^et this glorious anil powerful Italy 
owing to internal li unity ind world condition ’ 
was subjugateil bj other nations for sereri’ 
centimes The conJition of Italy during the 
mi iile of the nineteenth century avas not very 
nnliU that of India under British mfo \,t 
Italy f^el her elf from the Vu trun role and 
assert^ her independence This was done ba 
the Italian people only about twenty fi^e 
>eus bJorethe founding of the Inbm Nationn! 
(^ngre-s Ihera is no doubt about thi fact thnt 
the Hicccss of the luhan patriots m frvin<» tW 
country wis an mspimtion to Indian patriots 
hollowing the example of Muz.ni scaerai 
In ban lealers have tried to bring aboUt a 
n lical change in the ideal of national a p.So„^ 
The very fict that today there a p7rtV », 
In.liuu pohlies whieh takes the uucompro ,m,n” 
U outside of & 

BriUh Lmp.ro and the o tabluhment of a 
Federate 1 llopubln, *hows that die Mazrmiin 
Ph»«e of preaching of In Inn Independence b .“ 
been comphtol Mazimi did n,%i i.,-.. . 
the fuUilnient of his t leal m Italy but lul.T* 
independence was achieved lhrou'»h“ the 
manship of Caaour the lealershin of the Vurmt 
Pnnto Victor Emmanuel nnl the LI. 
.lualilies of Garibaldi and hil fo lower? Thf 
intcrnaiioml position of Great Britain W « 
has not been ns weak as was the caw wul, ^ 
I,„1J 'Jj h» 

task of fnseing India is more diilieult Ii 

111. Imiltl. of M-OO, Zno "f 

.Lilly of toi oiir „l,o,o ..,o.,o-.';,Tfr”" 
mu bosulof Ldvrty.to hirlont ,J 1 ,h„i 


the ibihtv to live within him elf. Instead of 
discouraging him, opposition stned like blows 
on s^l, to shape and harden ” Although a 
ladical thinker and ulvocate of Italian in- 
dependence, he was firmly oppose.! to politic al 
conspiracy ' 

conspiracy as an meireciual and 
etopid means to political regeneration ” 

neither a pacifi-t uor a militarist. 

regeneration would 
Mm through Italim participation in i wir 
tie mote 

urnu'lJ!.?* possible for me to desire peace which 
ifj m m which we live 

.r« pledge that wo 

are going to become a natiou again that we are 
'^here we hare 

vainh floundered for so many centuries ” 

that in exile ha 1 but 
vcrv lmlo scope for serving the cause of his 
country 'Ihtrefore when 'Madame de Circourt 
l‘’i. to *ettla down in Pan* h.» 

unde the following classic reply 

So madame I cannot Ica>e my family or mv 
country \„d why abandon my country/ Po 

a liMlo t.Ior> without 
ever being able to attain the goal uhicli mv 
ambition would aim for* Mhat good could I do 
aunianUy away from my country? Whit 
influence couM I esen id behalf of my iinhaimv 
brothers, stranger, and pro<enb«l in a land wliLtu 
ojolism occupKs all the chief social po itionsf 
No not m llocmg ones moiher country, because 
she IS unfortunate, canoot rcacJi a glonons wid 
\\oe to him who abandons m scorn the land foal 
boro him who renouQCM his brother as unworthy 
of him Vs for myself I have rcsolrcd nere^ 
to separate ray lot from that of the P aimr,n / 
Fortunate or unfortunate, ray eountrv*^u?”h '®’ 
.“o'. tvS ‘ , •“ “'r K”Sra^''|„ t' 

bnlliaot career ’ finding oKewhere a 

Cavour stro\o to strte his on„nir. . 

!■«' 

S’,"' “i;";"'' • 'L™-' w-".! 


Thtrtforo, out 

.>oo-c<MiiKrati)a mourn, iit'in ’fn't..* , ; 

Pirsly InJimi ongiii .V?.! . "“J 

f-atours Pin., in IinK i in 


^ay that foe so-caJlc! 
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mctbcxl nf the hi^lie'C otportuni in mthont 
di-owning tis uni of absolute in lepeodeace of 
his iwuntfT ' William Ro5<H>e Thaver in hia 
monmnentii work 77 « I tfe aui 7iw« of 
OjTOur chamcterired Cavour’s politieal moUiod 
in the following way 

Carnurs oppoitnnisiu was the opportuniain ol 
a stalesinan wtinse acts all tend to the desired 
goal although like the wise pilot he may Ur bis 
course to port or starboard to catch a favourable 
wind or to ride out a gale Opwrtunisni has come 
to mean driftii g withont chart or compass 
t^Tour meant bj it that haring ded catea bis 
life for certain principles (Italian IcdepeDdencc) 
he would seize ciery means u^ every tool gam 
now an mch and now an ell in endeacounng 
to make thc°e i nnci) lea prevail To justify this 
melboil we must appraise the ideals by the goal 
arrived at 

Keforo Cutout ottainol the position of the 
rnmi. Mini ter of Piedmont, he fiaJ to uodergo 
at ka t fifteen jcirs of political apprenticeship 
lie 111 flr-t accepted the po ilion of the Mini ter 
of Agriculture and 'howerl through hi« untiring 
ctrerta, that much con tructiTe work coill be 
]ierfornie<l for the bonehC of the people even 
through n position of re tricteJ responsibility 
lie became the Prune ^tini ter of Piedmont b> 
hie abiLty and by orer riding all opposition 
Carour was not inxious u follow the course 
of e lublishmg ft republic in Italy beenu e he 
was convinccil that under the then existing 
con lition of Italy it wits impracticable Therefore, 
he c ubliehed bis paper /I /?tsormm<Hio (the 
Resurrection) to spread bis own ideas. Count 
C«>are Balbo, one of the most for «ighted and 
re«pccteil sutcanien of his Ume belp^ Carour 
to draw up its programme which comprised 
"mikpendence, the union of prince® and people 

f eogee®® in the way of reforms league of 

taliiin princes among them elves and 

strong but onlcrl) inodemlion He was 

persuaded to ndot I the above course — 
apparently a very coa®erv alive programme — 
b^vusu of hii conviction lie wrote 

I am persuaded that the only real progress 
» the slow and wisely onl<.red progress I am 
ronvmccd that order is netessary (or the 
dsictopmeut of souely, and that of all the 
guarantixs of order a legitimate power which has 
Its toots in the hislorv of the counlrv is the 

best. ' 

Futthemiore Cavour was not a mne 
iloclriuairc, but a rcil statesman who must 
adju t hioi'ilf to ctrcUDi®Cances He was not 
even aver-<, to comproniists as a tneina to gam 
strength for the acli erement of his ultimate 
end He knew that “the aftermath of an 
un-'ucce-isful rebellion is inju ties and ®uderTiBg , 
and he truxl to avoi t ®uch a>lvcntures a wire 

bound to foil. Uis idea was < 

“There ate times for compromises and ihoe 


are times for decided policies I believe that 
there u neilbcr m history nor in etatcsmanehip 
any absolute maxim If ever the lime for a 
resolute policy, and not for compromise, shall 
con» I sbatl bo the first to adopt it because 
f fee! that I am by character more inclined to ih 
Hut tho wisdom of the statesman lies in discerning 
when the linu. has come for one or another 
Ntwr 1 Witve that we are precisely in iho 
situation where we ought to abandon the imlicy 
of f<x>t hardy counsels in order to cleave Co that 
of comjwomise 

In recent Indian politics tbero have been 
very few persons who b ive exhibitcil tlio 
wi dom of the statesman , the life Deshbandhu 
ChiUoRtnj-m Dis and the lata Lola Lajpat Rii 
are tlio foremost of them Chittnroiiiin Dis 
dared to defy the edict of Mihatiua Gandlii 
and his progranicie when he realized that it was 
nete®«ary for the nation to adopt a new course, 
such A® capturing tie ancbinery of the state 
®o far as possible Lain Lijpat Rai showed his 
statesmanship when he refused to pursue the 
•pectacular cour-e of walking out of the Council 
Chamber and ihu« allowing the Government and 
Its supporters n free han I in carrying out their 
ptogromine agntn<t the nntiondi ts One may 
viy that, if the policies of Lijp.it luii and 
ChiUoinnj ID Das bil betn pursueil, in‘teil 
of the barren iio-rh'iiigcr ’ policy the Bengal 
repressive laws lould never havi been pa sed 
by iho Legislature 

WTiile favour wa® supposedly following a 
policy of compromise be w is all the time laying 
the foundation for a po®itiTe policy through 
which and throuj’h international support, Italy 
woul I achieve her independence Cavour 
engineered ItnLan participation in the Crimean 
War on the side of Great Britain, France and 
Turkey conscious of the fact that Italy would 
gam international landing and upport by being 
allied with the group of Powers that would mo t 
probably win Later on Cavour succccilcd in 
mtcTe'ling France Britain as well as Pru sia 
in idiog with Italy against Vustrin. Cavour 
was bol 1 and aud icious at the opportune moment 
Tbo late Vndrew D W hite cla«sed Cavour as 
one of the 'even great state men of the world , 
and favour was lu no way inferior to Bismarck 
as a state man p 

For Indian statesmen wlio wish to follow iho 
ideal of freedom iherw cauiict be any compromi'O 
regarding the ultimate goal At the same time^ 
they should bo willing to “-eize every mean®, 
u®e erery took" under the most unfavourable 
circum tances towuiils llie realization of tbo 
goal — freedom Is there any ft.'itc«miin in India 
who would, like Cuvour use hi® energy to make 
India ^ s gnifii-int factor in world pol tits of 
toiliy and that of the future 7 
Roaie Italy 
March ~1 llkSJ. 



ITINERARY OF THE PERSIAN TOUR 

U\ K X CHVIILIUI 


O iS the iftcriioon of the 15tli of Mi), 
tJio Poet tooJ» )ia\c of his fnenils 
niul liost«, \iid Avo started od our 
return joiirnc% TIiq route oliosen 
\v is the tmie-honourod path tint \\ n thi 
onh ineaiia of comniumcntiou between th© 
La«t and the cst lu the hcjda\ of Persun 
glor) Now it runs through Ki/viu 


occurrcmcs >11 the lues of people pi iced under 
circiimstaiiccs sncli is ours, and a rccinre.nco 
noiild, ihciofore, lie iiotlung short of a 
miracU 

ihc road now ltd northwest through » 
beiutiftil md wcll«watcrcd countrj, past 
uumeuso orchards, lloun'ihing \illages and 
cuitu ited fields The mimeiiso 




On Uio way to hazTin The \ ilUgo of Lendjan 
Hunadui tlAjbitaiia), Kirnian 


moiintnin chain of Elbnrr laj 
to our right, tlic might) jieak 
of Demavend being occasional- 
}) \ leible throughout the 

entile da )'8 journc) 

The fit St halt was ht 
Karviii which is i semi 
Europeanized town A long 
and crowded Itiubarram 
procobsion, carrj uig mourning 
banners indtbe emblem of iho 
hand of (lie hoi) ratima on 
an immcnso tlag>poIc followed 
b) a long train of baicfootcd 
nnd black robed mourners, 
was the first sight tint met 


shah, Kasr i Shirui and 
ihcnvo on to the Iraq frontier 
The roads dong this route 
jix fir “uptnor to the 
terrible roads fiom llushiro 
to Isfahan uid better 
vMth ho (dries 
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held" the irrigation channel* 
for which pass iiidcr Uie road 
every f rlong or so through 
m cd c ilrerts This make* 
fast dnni g i possible A 
bcautif i1 garden 1 ousc bad 
been arranged for our stay 
ind there wo spent a few 
1 appr days auougst idyllio 
surro ladings Hamtdan i* a 
beautiful town built on the 
cite of anueot Ilagniatsaa 
(Febutaua of the Greeks) the 
capital of the Modes of which 
now no trace remams except- 
ing an almost shapeless block 
of stone 1 Down as the “I ion 


Moalcm* of the Scar Meat 
This 13 the result of the 
banishment of b gotry and 
finaticisiu and a blind ind 
unreasoned faith lu the 
obsolete traditions of the dead 
past from the life of the 
uation, wlereas in our 
benighted country tli{«e very 
sCo itge art rcgaided as bciu^ 
the CO tu iti ts of a (ki uv.e i 
for ill tviU ' 

\\ e halted for the night at 
tl c principal hotel ai d start I 
ou our way ti e next day 
bef rc daw i re chii ^ H w id u 
II the early aftemoo i dhe 
road lai through cultivated 



llamaiaa Tlx i aoeiforni Iwjct 
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as sucli at present 
bears an unkempt look 
with demolition as tlie 
most striking feature 
iho quaint old 
bazaar Ins many 
shops where artisans 
ply their craft in the 
ancient fashioiq wood 
working, pottery and 
the jeweller’s crafts 
being the predominant 
occupation 


r nr rons of Uamadan 


We parted fioni our 
Pnrsi friends at this 



The liocl. of Ri&ctua (Ikhv^tun) 


of lAbatann and a ounciforiB inscnpUoQ 
(of Danis?) m tlio lalis nearby Hamadsn 
18 HtuaUd It an elevation of marly 8,U00 
feet aiuoigst vsoeded lulls and lovely 
sylian burroundings \ iuoiint.uii sirciin 
races through the town taking occasion'd 
leaps over falls when tho gradient becomes 
too ahnipt Hauiadan is being rebuilt aud 


place, their route lying due south to the 
port of Moli'iinnicrah, whereas ours would 
be ill a south westerly direction towards 
Iraq 

1 roiu Hamadsn we started for Kerman- 
shah — tho City of the Germanic Kings On 
(ho way lay two world famous archaeological 
Bites, the rock of Risetun (Rehistnn) md the 
grotto of fak i Rostan Uiectuu with ita 
wonderful has reliefs and inscriptions of 
Darius is loo well known to bo described 
oTCi again Resides, in spite of scrambling o\cr 
rocks and climbing at the risk of neck imd 
luob (he writer was unable to get near enough 
to take encccesful photographs, the nearest 
point allaincd prcBcnting too atcop an angle 
for (he camera However, it was a pleasure 
to see with one s own eyes (ho fgnrca depicting 
the ICiug of Kings and his captive o\\oncnte 
The gmn dills of Bisctun with then desolate 
surroundinga are the fittest place to carry the 
everlasting records of Darius 

The caves of Tak i Bo«tan with a beautiful 
pool and a running stream of water in the fore 
ground arc charming by centrist The natural 
beauty of the place with its groves of wild 
olucs, poplars and larches and the exquisite 
baa reliefs showing the liunling party of 
Kliuoni, the bridal procession of Cyreno 
(Shirm) etc, SIS well as the martial c jmstnan 
fgiirc of Slupiir, the crowning of Ivli i^ni by 
his royal father, with the Roman princess — 
hjs bnde — on the other side, and tho other 
reliefs an. very satisfying to oic with 
leanuiga towards art and archaeology 

Kcnwaiibhah is a bcii i modernized town 
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with a fairly largv population. 
Agriculture and textiles are 
the principal occupations, 
with a considerable leavening 
of nomadic pastoral elements. 
The better class residences 
are all in the nature of garden- 
houses, which here liavo a 
somewhat Indiau aspect, re- 
miaUcent of the United 
Provinces. Here wo halted 
to rest before the final stage 
of our journey. Th.at we were 
approaching tlic frontier was 
apparent from the tall masts 
of the wireless instiillation and 
other military arrangements. 

From Kermasahah we went 
on to Ka«r-i-Shirin, the frontier 




Tsk-i-Do^tsn. frhapac. Khusru and Abara-Mazda 
town oL Persia, iia Shahabad — a bcanUfnl 
littie settlement in the crown-lauds of EL 
hL the Shah~aod the picturcs<iue village 



Tab-i-Costao. ahapur m Batlle Arraj 
ofEhrent, perched on a crag with flowing 
streams of water all round. Kerent has a 




TaL I l>o>(iui Tlic llniitins i'Anj o( Khui>ru 


{tniiiilAti >11 iiitKli Iiki ill IV uf tilt KJp'itOd 
tbal rT>Jiii oMr iinrlhcrii iiij cmtral Intlii 
Iho roji\ to K i»r i fcliinn Uy Uirouf^ a 
mii^c of in iDiitJiiH >uru iroHind 

by p-i >>iirroun<iitl by wild -lad 

pictun.»<pic brt'bcn counUy 


\\V arrncd »t Ka-r i Slurm in thr* coining 
nt diet III Old of 1 !iuid itnrni iho Jn i* 
Iiiii dit Itmo-pbcn of jniiuljiiblo «a«id 
forcibly iinprtssi-d oa us die fact that uo bad 
indeed eomo bitk to the ever* day world from 
the “iJebist’ of Iran 



GLEANINGS 





Light FnnU Tune on Clouds. 

Once engage.1 in the development of a deith 
nty for possible military u e H Gnndell 
^t^llhe^v-l, llriti h inventor has leveloped a new 
pun for projfcctin„ li^hl mys \ motor eamajte 
■•upporU the < innon-liLe projector irlucrt 


dcHpncd to throw «ipn« upon clouds miles awij, 
*ui I IS an improve I model of one he demonstnt 
• d la New \oiL City not long a„o By insert- 
ing n *pecial clock with a transparent face and 
opaque hail fs an 1 figures m the projector the 
correct tiau h also throirn oa clouds. 



the time on eloods Uut are far away 


rj— 11 
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800 feet on a Fueproof Eope Inside a 
Flaming Volcano 

A slender while thread, a rope of v beotos, 
rose Ptn ght aboTO my heal to the edge o£ the 
cliil Bulow me wore boiling liva ind billowing 
fumc« Diugling at the end of the rope, I wi3 
being lowered 'sOO feet into the mouth of m 
active volcano ' 

A steel helmet protectefl my head from flying 
rocks Aly suit, my shoes my gloves were all 
made of a»be to-* Strapped to m> back were 
oz}gen Lonks lint cnablcl me to brcuhe *uni«l 
the fumes I w\3 realizing a scicntihe adventure 
which I had planned for year* 

My friends thought I was crazy when I 
announced my intention to explore the enter 
of an active volcano to de«cend the depths of 
its enormous pit, to photograph the mfernd 
venl-hok while it fumel and grumbled to go 


volcanic studies Inl dan.1 a de cent into a crater 
in full activitj Iheybil pontented lliemse]vt* 
with Mmple excursions to the moutii of Vc uvms- 
or 1 tna during qnie cent periods. If I siicceeled- 
in my plan I 1 new I would wilne s piunomcni 
un eon by anyone before If L nuiriied into- 
open ur ami sunliglit after this trip into an 
inferno I would bring bick specimens solid- 
and gaseous, of unu«uil interest. So I determined 
to make the etSort 

My choice fell ngon Stromboli the volcanic- 
cone rising from iho Mcditemncm north of 
Sicily Why btromboli ? B’ciu«e it is tho only 
volcano in Europe of uninlerrupte I activity 
Here I risked no du I In its crater I w is sure 
to find the spectaclo 1 desire 1 

It wis with the greatest difhcuUy tint we 
ha lie I the c (uipmcnt up the side of Stromboli 
will h rises shirply from the wafer without the 
sligl tc t beach At tho spot previo isly «electcd„ 


Da»ehng at the r id of an ib tn xpi 
the lUlrci id author la acea r «,lit luring hia 
descent of ^ feet into the heart Of the volcano 
Btrombolu Below a rock on a string was 
thrown orer to get the craters de] th before the 
descent was begun \t left Arpstd turner 




wh»/» cailo 0 18 raj illy follow one] an iIkt uni 
whirv imiijiino, mil ni>»U.nou^ con tontlr 
occur ' 

Nouu of lliose who hud prvcvJcd uig u 


f inj n«J f r tl U u I wai Mxunsl to lb 
n-lM tM rojH by 1 inns of « hnvy Ic ith r belt 
similar to iho^ i vd by niountim tlimbtfa. 
Coatrul lit uiy dvsciut was handk-d fivim the top- 
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hy mein^ o7 a windlass «i> •‘mewl yards 
from the c^lgo of the crater To iire\en» the 
rope from beina worn nwny b> «cwping ag‘u^t 
•the rockt", a pulley was placed at tho craters 

"^^ertral friends, and some of Uie «shnd 
native* cho«en for their strength bad a«»«i 
pmi«l me and trorle.1 the windlass to whidi my 
rope was attaeheil As a means of siffnamng 
-them after iny entry into tho crater I camed m 
eleclrn, hanl lamp, "Wires ninmntr down the 
asbestos rope supplied the current for the power 
ful little light 

I n'alizei! clcirly the lunger confronUn*? roe 
as I ■•lipiHHl over the edge of the trater and was 
lowereil elowK into «pace t knew my retum 
WJS nroblenuticaL ‘NIj precauuons might protc 
insufficient My heart and lung, might not tan I 
the «trim of the gases an I tl e ^mfic he« 
Su«pendcd in -pace 1 knew not where I w is 
''oin" nor where 1 woul 1 set down my fott 
What aw II ted me at the end of inv lescent 
Solilrock? Boiling lata * A 'hw rliipeiT 
ledge with fire below * 1 coul I "«* ***• ,, . 

Ae I »«iV into the pit, I tubed tbi wall of 
■the crater bhek ted jellow pierced witl lole* 
from whiib sulphurous rapours poured I ww 
lieneath me immense op a ngs veilcl in mote 
■\Vhen I raised ray ijes I c timated the di wnce 
1 hkl de»cended luid asktsl mj elf 

“Will tho rope tan 1 the .train 7 tan thiy 
ever pull mo up again T r i j i 

audJenly the de«ccnt was over I landed on 
a lodge SCO feet below the top of the crater 
Tho rock wa* extremely hot, but firm T coiUd 
stand up I tnotoutwl the temperature of the 
Twek and founl that m some places it was as 
much as 212 degrees T Tho air around me had 
jk temperature of 1 .0 degrees and was saturated 
with poi^smous eulphurou. vapor*. Ihants to 
my oxygen outfit, 1 wa* able to breathe and so 
began to tour of the crater bottom 

C-isung off my rope, 1 tet out for the real 

openin'^ of the volcano— immcnte veftical pits 
from ten to thirty feel in d ameter Vt inteml- 
with formi lalle explosions lh<^« mouths thivw 

forth lets of lata. The piU, however. stanlcJ in 
such a w IV that the lava idw»>s descended on 
one side Uj tuning the expio ions I was able 
to race to Uie mouths and m 'ome ca-os octuiUy 
Ian oitr Uiem btlween eruption* looking 
perpendicularly into the interior as one look, 
doun a well 

\\ hat di 1 1 see tU.ra ’ Bej on 1 a screen of 
.moko uni traive }-coleore»l vapours I ^aw an 
mean ie'went s.a of liquid lava agiUteJ boiling 
shaken wiJi coiivul iOn« 

\s I watched this n olteti 'ci welled up 
The lat tirious force which moves it was about 
tu tjecl It violently Tho time hid come for the 
rxploiar to Ileo from th . po-t of cb-ervation. 
Scarcely second* pa id before the explo.Kin 
came, the orifice .pewiag forth its jet of lava 



hiriieT and tus fncaii Paul Muster, weartog 
armour of steel pteparatory for the climb up 
the Isra bed called Sciara del Fuoco 


hurling it huo Ireds of feet into tho air Great 
flaming masses fell back into the crater The 
re.t, Ihronn farther rolled and bounded down 
tbe flanks of the mountain and plunged into the 
sea with a bis*ing of *team 

Three hours pa>.ed while I pursued my 
explorations timing the rhythm of the explosions 
galbenog oampleu of gases and mmcials studying 
the unforgettable .ights around me and “napping 
pKtures witli my camera. 

Sen'iag exhsuMon near I gave my ftienda 
tbe pre-arrangeit signal with the hand lamp to 
haul me out. The ascent was painful beyond 
word. My will, stretched to the bn^ing point 
<le‘=eited me The oxygen iv,erye was eshaustM 
and I was forced to breathe air charged with tbs 
«ulphuious fumes As I wa* dragged over the 
craters edge into frrsh air my overtaxed lungs 
gave way nod I sufferer! a eLvero hemorrhage 
Mhen 1 recovered I felt inCnileJ} calm 
After “O much edort, so much nervous strain I 
was happy tlut I bod succccdol in an enterpn e 
thoi ght impo...ible by every one. 


Food for Cattle Grown m Metal Cabinet 
V “yclhetc pa ture contained in a sbect-metal 
cabinet seven f<-»t high and reperted capable of 
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Thpea supfly (loe« of Mimulaim^ 
chiinicftU to (lie pUnu n thi- 
nibtntt tottUTc U Ult mi pU> 
taken one day apart ebon- (be 
amatint rpccd oi planu Lfowlb 


aupplyin,' auflicienl ^reen lierbagt for' i 
hiiJ of twtntj cattle hio been devised 
b\ I Oeniian igncultur il « \pcrt. I he 
cabinet tonkims ten driwirs in which 
bender luncc pUnts sprout, their growth 
bung iccelerUuil b> do^es of i '■peciaJ 
'•olutton of sliniiiliting clicmicUs admmis 
tercl Uirce times duly Icn days from the 
lime growth tart®, a drwir i» carpctcil 
with thou and® of dchuitc jcllowish greui 
sprouts aid> to be liirvc led B) pliuting 
citli (rawer i liy ipirl, » daily upplj of 
tbout > t) pounds of foddir is a sured 
Vccording to Dr I’ lul fcp uigtnbcrg 
inventor of the syntlutic pa®ture it take 
thi pi let of from twenty to bftj acre® ot 
pi tun, hmd lie foic ccs tliat its ipplici- 
tion on a large cdo woull enable cittJo to 
!>*• rai ed with eimil ease m the city or 
loimlT) J ho tutihcial fool is end to 
pruTido an excellent diet, rich lu Titmvin® 

I / u(ar ^ciCNcr 
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Tcforms or ameliorations We %\ant to plan the 
whole sjstcra of our all sided life and ils needs. 
■\\i. need longraOKo thuAing Wo shall use wider 
■knowledge an^ more conscious thought m our social 
work and national endeavour 


Jail Xdfo in India 

Min> cducited Indians hi\e suflered 
imprisonment for their political conMcUons 
Mr “Twice m Gaol ’ writes m The Hieo^o}>hi$t 
^bout the Vrentment meted owt to them in the jul 
.ns follows 

(1) J/a File System The prisoners wards are 
-opened at about sunrise. From that moment to the 
reomcDt they are locked m again at about sunset 
thci must move m file in rows of two To make 
the point cleir suppose one batch lOCS to attend 
the latrine aud perform morning ablutions The 
whole batch is made to sit down m file by twos 
•near the latrine. From the front ranks some anj 
'll! \ cd to go to the latnnc When they ranm 
another batch is released to go to the latrine all 
others remaining quietly seated The fkrel tialdi 
wRefa their hands face and teeth and then sit down 
in a separate file and remain there so seated tdl all 
of that batch have finished their ahluuoiis and then 
only 18 the whole batch ordered to get up and move 
to lU neat task ''imilarlv at raeila they must sit 
like this and after tinisbiug their meal, all mutt 
move in file with their plates in their bands to wash 
them as they finish washing up they must sit in 
file till the whole batch bos finished and then only 
they are allowed to gi-t up and go This appears 
a good system m theory lu actual life it looks odd 
and IS very humiliating 

F««d periods jor dxfftTtnt items o/ teorl 
The mechanical way of living is coforred ui jail to 
such an erteot that jiruoncrs are given a (Uod 
number of minutes for the latnne, for (ho bath, and 
so on No prisoner dsrea to delay a bit as that 
Moold neccssariU elicit from the warder in cliargo 
abuse blows and kicks 

f3) General irtalmcnl of Ike jnaonert As a 
rule (ho jail ofiieisls hardly call out a prisoner by his 
ordinary name >n the ususl way without adding a 
word of abuse biiuilarly blowa and beating wilb 
IkIu is common for very petty things No prisoner 
can utter a word or make a gesture without 
fKrmirsioii Tbc convict oiersccra also ropy (heir 
warders ai d head warders in tiiimstncted abusive 
language towards the prisoners under tbem and 
even beat them V prisoner cork-s to be a man in 
(he estimation of the jail aulboriiics and indeed in 
India they are treated wor«e than lieavts 

M) lull As 1 general rule the quantity of 
food nil pUcvl to Uie pnih ntrs w pisl roough (o 
tn il lo them to liie And generally the worst 
i|UKtii} of food stulfs IS siipi lied to (he pribonera — 
I iliidit) uliiih nobisli, honevu poor rouki ever 
< it in the outside world The nee is usually full 
if Mnd and rtono particles si d one coiipot dmour 
-one mouthful niihuut (hem The bread is made of 
l\ouT if TOlUii worm cnUii wheal, and so is eatrcouly 
i>aiafut (0 chew anl devour ihe lurry is generally 
long vii,(lalli.s from tanks cut in bundles then rut 
lalu b t* like fodder and unwashed is boili^ id 
some oil and water when M-ricl it is all uatiTy 
and full of dust and dirt buih w’as (bo food 


Bupplied even to political prisoners , in some places 
they have, however seen their way to bnnemg atwal 
some reform in this system through a good deal of 
Buficnog though at other places they are also given 
such meals It is said even these are an improvement 
upon what used to be given to prisoners some 
years backl Heaven knous what Toan is making of 
man inside the nnsoii bars and prison wabs I ih*' 
fact IS that in this particular respect the jail otlici^s 
and the contractors both combine to„clhcr to make 
things so bad Of course there are penodicsd 
inspections of the food stutTs The dates of such 
lusiiccUons arc generally well knoivn to the jail 
stim and it » easy to show to the Superintendent a 
better quality of food stuiTs for losiie tioa than is 
actually given to the prisoners JUform in this 
branch is practically impossible unlc=8 a better type 
of people under supervision are employed in jails and 
that means changing practically the whole outlook 
about them 


Functions of Umon Boards 

If or good or lor evil, union boards hive come 
to stay How best we can utilize them has been 
discus-'od in a paper on ‘ Union Boards wid 
Rural Reconstruction” in Tht Ikngal Co-operatn'* 
Jottrnal Wo quote fho following extracts 
from It 

The first and foremost need of the people is 
education Tbc advancement of primary education 
IS a matter which the Union Boards may take 
up under the Act, and in which their funds may 
be anploycd bo long as every member of the 
community is not literate that is cannot read and 
wnte a simple letter and cannot make simple 
calculations, iio substantial progress is jx»siblo m 
any direction It is due to the illiteracy of the 
mosses that tlic co operative movement has not 
made more rapid progress m this country It is 
nothing short of a national misfortune, therefore 
that the Primary Education kctotlQlQ hotomo 
inoperative on account of the gtneral economic 
eitualiOD and is likely to continue so for some time 
lo come. But bocause rapid pro-rcss is not possible 
there IB no reason why wo should not do as much for 
education as our nresint circumstances iwrmit It is 
true *hat much dcpei ds on the state of our funds 
and ow the avAcssmtnt which can bo made under 
wtion 37 B But some improvement may ho cflected 
l>y utilising out resources to U e ntraost by creating 
an enthusiasm for education among the massra The 
existing school bouses may be improicd by colltctmg 
bamboo and straw and by organiiing local labour 
especially of Ihoss who may be cousidtrul too 
lor Bsffssineiil The emoluments of the 
teachers who are itl paid may bo irai roved 

uy (ho iiilroductioii of the system of 
payment in kind at the lime of 1 atvesU rvtii soino 
new schools may be slantd with i irt tirai. Icadiere 
located in such buildings ns may be aiailablo without 
raviwut \fttr all a ^.ood and wtU. vcatilaicd 

building with Its equjj iiicnt of cluurs bemhra and 
tables tmugh very desirable is not cseciitial to a 
good school \\o all know Ihat in the nhool at 
pantinikdau eslablI^h(•l^ by the Pott Ilabindrsiialb 
Tagw the classes are lulJ in the orRii air thi, l-oy» 
tquattiog on iht ground uudcnicalh the trees, ibis 
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WM »!■«) the way •!« which iDstruclion erca to 
adcAnced atnJenls na laipirt*^ m the hcrmrt^ 
oE ancient India. What » essential la that tnero 
should be an cnthnsiatm for educatiin not onlr 
among the teacheri and the papJa but among the 
parents and guardians too. E»en in Tillages where 
a exists we often find that only a amiU 

n,rccatage of the boys of school going age actoiUy 
attend lU In such cases, it is onr duty to m*estigate 
the causes that ptefint our schools from b mg 
prop rly ui lia -1 and to ru-nore those ciases. If we 
can do so a great step foraa'd will hare b»»n tak-n 
The neit duly which the Vet has laid upon the 
Union Boards fs to arrange for the sanitary needs 
of the area. This is indard a rasl subject whuih 
cannot b* prop rly dealt with in th- comp»s of a 
short dis'ourss lifc» thi-w I shall iher.fore confine 
raTsclf to a fey broad tinesiioas In the first plac^ 
we are too apt to complain aSoul the inadequacy of 
our funds bnl we should remember that m respect 
of th" prercntion of discasia which is the object 
airaol at in ihit ease propaganda and the diffosion 
of u-»fal knowledge is of great important i rasy 
b' wmo" but enquines recently made hr roc hare 
led me to think that inilicicnt use is not bnog made 
of the hanitary loapectora and that there is no 
system of co-rtUting their functions with the Lniw 
Boards It dow not require money to teach people 
to l« I their dnnting waur wh n cholera prwads 
and to get thomselTW » «o»l P** 

enslcroic u apprehended. One of the usual eompUmts 
OM hear* w that the v lUgcre are shunooig the 
TacoinaiOB. It dw not s mJarly <^t much money 
to induce the vdlagers to keep their hou^ in a 
cleaner condition to throw all the refuse roatwr into 
« manure pit, tou.e mosquito nets 
tanks and rear fi h in them etc., etc It is nerer 
inteodod that tho Union BmpIi will clear the tanks 
fill op the borrow p U in _ odier neopU. a lands and 
bny mo^uito nets tor them Ercn m the roost 
prosperous days with jute seJliog at a high price «« 
• sSll not b* rich enough for thaU It is ptimanfy 
a question of educatioa and orgamaation 


The Patrol System 

The patrol system in «j^Ung re Tcrr 
b'neficial to the boy* Mr V MahiJera Aiyor 
aavs in 77i« EluMtion'il li'-cutc 

The patrol lyatrm if soundly run is an efBcient 
ommralion based npan the modern doctrine of 
nmtrd brotherhood guided by the inimitable qoUuies 
of leadcr-hip. As no scoutcr however confident 
would venture to n*l. the dignity of his game ^ 
lowenng his standard through mass training the 

createst corse of our modern schoo s a scout Irnop 
IS gencrallv compact and handy, never exceeding 
eighlcen fOlowa who could form into three emM 
and happy patrols. The leaders are chosen bv the 
members of the rcsrwctire introls from amoDg Ihmr 
own nnnibers and id this function of voUng and 
election the scoutcr merely exercises his eipcncnee 
and shrewd i idgment of personality in suggesting 
ihv names of the right fdlows who will possess a 
ehcerful magucHsm to draw their <»mrsd« ulp 
malual trust an I confidence. The palrrUs so fOTned 
under the leaders lend themsdres conveoiently to 
relieve the '^loat Master from a great deal of minor 
details of administration and inslruclioa and patrol 


KsponstbUity In all the parades in outings and 
ID camps or hikes the scoutcr should set tbc patrols 
to healthy eorauctiliou among thcmsJcffi, in order 
to create a spirit of emulation and romanuc rivalry 
esseoUal to eleratc the tone and stindard of patrol 
ejnciancy When the patrols have been soundly 
orgaou^i an initial step towards character buildiu? 
must he searched m their moral recesses by treating 
each pUiol under its leader as a responsible unit 
tlischxKing tla duties and practising the sacred 
cole of hoiour common to the whole brotherhood 
This pack or gang orgauicatioa necessitates that the 
scooter should not only keep aloof from the centre 
of their busy arena but cast here and there a timely 
hit (o corre^ or to refresh the leaders whose oiei 
enthusiasm or fanaticism at games or instruction 
rna) mar cincicnc) Vs the patrol grows 

10 strength and culture through the ciTorts of its 
indiviJoM memb-TS an fsprtl le eorfs is developed 
and each fellow cherishes a feeliug of pride to enjoy 
and to increase bis sacred -diarc m emulating the 
honoor of bis natrol lie would quickly p rceno 
that the joiot rcpuLalion of bis small group is cn 
htneei in a j,rtat measure by hu, individual z^al 
and high standard and when all ths fellows co- 
operate to achieve the same result a high patrol 
k }^ is evolved 


Where Uen aie Slaves Eow Can 
Women he Free f 

Sin Dhoriin hit' pertinently nskcil the abore 

question and anys 

When demanding our rights wc have often quee 
tioned our men ^wbere women are slaves how can 
men be free *’ After studying the VVhle Paper we 
arc inclined to reverse the nueslioa where muii aro 
slaves how can women bo freed from the »hackles 
of agelong custom! and conventions f Look at tho 
Turkish women how fast they have advanced and 
gauMsi their rights T where purdah and polygamy 
wan the rule, absolute freedom and equali^ of the 
sexes has become a common phenomena. Even the 
ooce very backward Chinese women ham won Ihcir 
freedoiQ they hare secured their inheritance rights 
the age of marriage has been raised pol}’j,aniy has 
been prohibited by law b gamy is punishable and 
harem for women has become out of date and 
CbiDcse women are recruited at the present day to 
tho iiolico and to the army The Japtnesa women 
even though not enjoying the franchise arc os free 
as women in any other free European country 
Therefore we are convmcod that freedom and respon 
sibility ^oe will bring out all that is best in the 
lodivuluai and in the race and that only under a 
fully resfionsibie and representative Indian govern 
meat will Indian men and women attain them full 
manhood and womanhood 


Co DpeiaUoii among Danish Farmers 
The Indian peasant should emulate tho 
oo.opei^ion hub t of his brother la Denmark, 
because co-opt ration is one sure ro 1 1 to prosperity 
Ths iounrr lUildeT has the following on the 
fiubjCLt of Dunith farraera’ co-operation 

A. Pauish farmer is coonCLtcd with a network of 
(O-OpmUve orpanizations. The rural populatioo of 
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Oiniiurk 11 i-s its double powir as producer* and 
con-sunicf'- to attain i very conipkti. lo operative 
ttclfire Dfiimark has not onlj rural credit aoctcties 
for the purt-basc of apricuUural requisites, but co- 
oi>erjtni soeicties for tlie sale of j roduco also It 
has devdor>e<l its luarkitiiic organirations on eo- 
ojintive lines in addition to its hichH nntanued 
svstem of supply societiis In 1‘1^) IVnmnrL 
jKis«e sed aliout 'iiW cooperatiic a''SOciUions 
includmc more thin IfitO concumers societies 1100 
creameries 40 I non factories besides a nninlnr of 
eei Iral as-octations exjxirt a« ocialions and ro 
operative bodies for lanous minor purposes The 
Danish firmer bujs his Roods at a co opcralixe siorrs 
lie borrows his monej from a co-orwralne credit 
association lie obtains bis seed from a ro-uperatire 
seed 6up|ly his Icrtihaers from the Danish ro 
ojierative fodder issociation his cement from the 
co-npcntivi cement works his electricity from an 
d ctru conpany cslabl sheil on a lo operative bvis 
Vnl when he wants to sell his produce, he sends 
bis mdk to the eo operative dairv bis piRs lo ibe 
co operative slautbter house, his crr* to the eo 
iperative cxixirt, anil his eattle to ihc eo 
operative agency for cattle CTport He places all 
that ho eaves in the co-operative saving banks Ho 
get his information about the letlreoiing stocks 
from the various breeding asMsiatioiia and bis 
knowlodgo Tcgarling the amount of railk eich eow 
shoull jicld from the ceutr-U unions He is 

acquainted with the best and mo*t up to late tbcon» 
of igncuUuro through consultants ippomtc^ bv the 
ngneultural unions Thus the numerous threads h% 
which a inodtrn agricultural undertakiog is link^ 
ceonomicaUy with the world around are all spun 
by a comprehensive s> stem of eooierative organiea 
tions Indeed Denmark has been the model upon 
which many of the marketing organirations in the 
newer countries have been hns^ 

Ml this has made the Danish farmer a man of 
culture and technical skill la fact the co-opvrative 
associations of Denmark were start'll with the iden 
of educating the pnbl e kddeU to this is the 
cvlucation which the folk high schools of Denmark 
are irapirting— the education which strengthens the 
pgseaiit in his hfe-woik 

These schools are e6«ential1v cultural and learb 
guieral knowledge language of the country bHory 
science hjgiene hand work drawing and gyninastjca. 
The mam purpose of this curriculum is lo make Ibo 
Danish piiji 1 arquainted vv th Danish culture and 
also to get him a wider understanding of the world 


, The Hope of Sugar 

The eitn trophic fall in the pnee of ptddv 
b is up ct the family bu Igets of bun Ireds of 
hndlnrU and tbousnn Is of pei'-inis, writes 
Mr I\ Snkanti in Thr 1/^>sorr Ijonomtt 
Joiininl IIl wants portions of tlie nrnble land 
to be divirtel to sugar-cane cultivation ns die 
pnispccts of Migir indu«tn have a bright future 
m India Ho sajs 

A cariful examination of the lv{>cs and scnls in 
India and the suggestion of smlallc rommcreiai 
crops or siilsiitulea for paddy is what is expected 
of the kencultuml Department The prolcttion that 
the Govirnment has given it is hoped will bet^on 
advantage of by the ryots to increase the sugarcane 


cuUivation Crorcs of nip cs arc iKing a^'iit out < 
India every jtar for BUf,ar V Ingiie for ‘Jtu 
ludian f^ugar will hvvt. to Ih. soon liuiichod i 
cDcouraf^ sugar culture , phulvins jiotatocs coco-inu 
cotton Olid groundnuts should rccuve the grown 
atfcDtion of the Dipvrtmait It is therefore m-ccssai 
that immediate steps arc taken to remote th 
thidd) phobia from among other of our cuiii\nton> 
Thu present ]iositioii of sugarcane ctilitvatioii i 
however, vtrv unfortunate. Having lO.WKXiO of acr 
under su„ar which is nearly half the worlds an 
under su^ar we are still importing large quantitu 
from foreign counfnc' la fact while during il 
penod betneen 18J> iD the output of Indno sug; 
mnounted to nearlv 00 per cent of Iho world 
tiroducuon in 1J17 JO it came down to 20 per ecu 
It IS needless to observe that it is nothing short < 
s tragedy to have such a large area under sugarcai 
and vet imjtort from foriigii lountries. In aclin 
India 1 sugar production jver acre is less than on 
third that of Cuba onc-sixth that of Java and oni 
scicuth that of Hawaii TTiiis the trouble vvil 
Indian sugar today is i s inabilil) to face tbo seiei 
competition To ebmjiiatc this coiniittilion me) 
increase in the arts under sugareauc culiivaiio 
wpntslo Manufacture of sugar by easy methods 
of gr^er imiiortance than increase of ares tu tt 
near luturu liiii u matters stand at present largi 
scale prodiieliOD of sugar after a factory typo vroul 
bo impossible. It IS uccc»«ary, therefore, to deiiior 
siraic to the ryots the best mclh^s of produclio 
on a small scale 


The Bntuher Fights Shy of ‘Boiunioa 
Status ’ for ladia 

Tho Ilk Hon V S Srini\n«T Si'ln hi 
contributed on intoroetmg iirticle on The M hit 
Paper m tho Coiumons’m Thr Indian 1 entn 


Paper m uio tommons m i hr Indian ] entit 
The followmff extracts from this piper will slioi 
how Uie Britisher fights eh\ of tho won 
DonimioD Sutua’ for Indn 
It IS not safe to ludge speeches made in Englai. 
by the sumraanes cabled to this country With tbi 
rautiM one may note a significant feature ^cltll<, 

the Sccreta^ nor the Liidcr fcccrctarj of State fo 
India us^ the phrase Dominion Status’ Con'crva 
tivo mentaht} has no patience with ik V commonit; 
t« cannot bring thcmsclvc 

^“nJ■lna 1 ghtlj That sacre. 
J. wu-t be spoken u 

^ n'orbid is the can 

ih- lVl lhat It 13 Olvvajs uttered ir/lei 

the bst breath has left the body Is u uine U 

** ‘'“imrv that pa«sc. 

ro«^ in the room of death bomething of tlia 

Tmw” expression Dominion blatui 

naturally to the Liberal Oi 
he fears that it maj 
*^'’”**h Commonwealth to expire True 
sXl Kl „ Z I^bfai who first let tho fata 

Tk bis Ii[3 Rut was he not thou 

blasSmmgH^.aUs^r'’ 

tn warned Lis hearers solemnly 

British slalesmcn 

naa icvi India to believe lu the cootiuuous bestowal 
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o( new inetftlmcQts of coustitutional proj^cu L?en 
while staling the demind made uj Indians be 
would not use their i>oIlaCLDg vocabularj Ue asked 
pitaphraiiDg their laoppiitue Is ii a wonder with 
all this ferntent lu Asia that India should he Rusine 
Its TOiea for recognition and demanding a greater 
share m its own coiernmcnt f Mr Butlers tara 
Came mu b later in toe debate when the Cooserva 
tires had been full; awakened to the silnatioa 
lie thought the; could stand a slightly alilTer dose 
of the dread (rath he Featured to mentton 
the idea ol erolation of self gorcrnineut towards 
ultimate poKtitM rcapoasihility Hut he shrank 
from saying lhal mrl Once more it was th^e 
quixotic Labour men that perpetrated the enormity 


Couxpiracjr Astutt Indian Alamutmta and 
UUfljda Indtuby 

V conspiracy ngainat Indim alummium anl 
utensils in lu»try has recently Wti ht-ulswl 
Projrcs. Ilf Mia offers the {oUowin* comment 
on It 


la the Ictur to the Sjoccetarr Commerce 
Deportment Gorerncaent of India. New Delhi a 
very curious tale of the atcangUng of the Ind 1 1 
aluroiaiuin and uteos D loduitr) is unfolded Ii 
appuin that a CtaaJiaa lirm eall^ the tium mum 
Limited of CanaJa Life Baildiag of Toroito 
Oatario, Canada started the Alumininm Mm ifactur 
mg Co. Ltd in India which produced aluminium 
itntcn»iU aotd under the nam’ of <7clf U>Air brand 
Tb t company of thirty six lakhs capital has all 
us sharca subscribed by the Canadian Company 
with the exception of 20 ahafcs sold to two swiss 
gentle nen Another company consisting of Coal) 
jcntala from oaiiaetland irance C4nadi^ OerrnMy 
and \menca, hare started another company uuder 
the name and style of Jiwaotal (lOJJ) Ltd. aa fodiao 
name endcntly used for the purpo»e of deceisini. 
the people. 

Now the Canadian and Contiucntal firms, which 
aUo contain some British interests have «ct out to 
put all Indijo msDUiacturers out of basioess Up 
to recently the Luropeaa Contiucotal firm osed to 
supply raw niilerui to Ind a for the manuCactore 
of nuicnsiU in this couniry Now that the Canadian 
and Farop^n firms hare got to„clher they are 
trying to restrict the sale of raw materials to 
Indian manufacturers m direct contrarention of an 
agreement with the Indian raanufacturera that they 
would no' produce alummiam utensils m InduL 
}.s soon as these two foreign firms attimpted to 
re&lnct th* supi ly of raw materuls Induu 
injnafacturt.rii turned to Japan for ihrm itot 
s uce the Ottawa Pact has discrim nated aga ost 
Tapin and gtre i preference to Fmp re goods the 
Induct manufacturer finds himself on the brnie 
of deitruction The Lon mental firm his taken 
airanta.e of the Ottawa 1 act by icta n ng some 
British shareholder 

It IS possible to uudersund that ce’ta n allowaace 
may bo or should be made to Bniish intcresta in 
India but It passes romprchcusion why Indian 


uanafactarers should U. made to siUfcr and he put 
at the mercy of Co lUnental interests indeed why 
should a struggling industry be exposed to the 
mercy of other parts of the E-npire f barely India 
as It now Stan D is also a part of the Ilritish 
Lmpirc and p'rhapg the greatest part and should 
not be aacnliced to the interests of other parts 
of the 1-mpire. bo far aa we can understand 
each part of the British > mpirc is struggling to 
go ahead thui why should India also 8trug,.liiig 
1 m sacnficod to the otW portions of the l-aipiro ’’ 


The Va« of Fruited Matter ui Sonet Huasil 
Dr Jamea G Manry haa giren his impres- 
sions of *5oriet Russia m T/ie yo ing ilfn o/ 
Mia ISurma anil Cf/lon Reganling the Use of 
pnnterl matter there he s.iys 

Hooka pamphlets and papers jiour forth m a 
perfect stream m Itusaia today Most of the books 
arc cheaply got up and paper hound. The ncw<> 
papers are unattrsctiie when jodeCd by the staudanU 
of Indtaa British or American pipers But they 
hare a aiflgic ideology and nil reinforce each other 
■n bn Id nz up a >pecilie ciric and economic attitude 
One 01 the purchases I made lo a r-tato look 
•b>p in Moscow was a ropy of the Tiro hoar Han 
Laleodar for I Hi Tbis la a wall cilcndar with 
one fice-day week to (be page Oa each pa..d is an 
e Tectite cartoon in colours wuh a t tie or 8lo„an 
sich as krera'^e ludusirial \7ages in the U 8 fsTt 
l*)’i3J. or Development of Ariation in (he lire 
^eat Plan Tuen follow the days of the month 
and the days of tb week For almost erery day 
II given at least one annotation showing what re- 
voluuooacy anniversary falls on that day isome 
dacs are annivcrsariea of two or three great historic 
events I tobnUteJ thssv references and found that 
about niQ^y per cent of them ace to evenla since 
lOdo a few to events in the last century and only 
a scaltenng one or two to all previous times The 
Vniencaa youngster thinks of real history as beginn 
ing IQ or about 17 fi or p rhaps UJ'* But the 
Ikussiaa youngster will think of real hi:>tory as 
b(>..(iin ag only Che day before yesterday The time 
pcrspecuvo built into the young entor es the lesson 
that a world ii being born On the back of each 
ahoet of the calendar is some red hot propaganda 
The apaee is too precious to leave blank 

If oue desires to read a sample or two of what 
passes as 1 tcraturc in the Russia of today I may 
mcntioa Uiat I arcureJ tvo Bolshevik novels in 
(uQslattoa hiL.e amorphous things with no hero 
osmpd JB«AAh\(.uiv Flbey as iRusvii- i Avjviw 
leasant Fmc by k Panferov and Cement by 
Feodor "V Gladkov Doth are published by Mart/n 
Li iieocc. Ltd ^ Bedford Row London W L I 
anl coat a shilling or two with sixpence postage. 
These uo not p casanc reading but they show what 
sort of fiction circulates in rwivict Russia today 
Another novel Three Pairs of fcilL ®tocking8 by 
I^ntdftmon Rornanof published in Loi,tish trans 
latum by Scribners in 19J1 ut-rves to show the 
break lovro of the morale of the members of the old 
latelligentouu 






A Paraljle foi Japan I^logg I’act used poisioa gas contrary to Gas 

Tbe ineptitude of the League m the face of Contention 
the Sino-J\panese di pute prompts the Arui _ 'nne 10 Disappointment and indignation in 
Slolr^nian an! Vilion to witherinir =\tire London Obsoier considers Commission’s 

< \ l ion to witnerm report manmcal 3. proposes that report while 

Ma> 1 ^leht nttacL on Stockholm by oOO large treated with all respect should be taken as read and 

Eskimo bombers. Stockholm destroyed M Avenol not discussed further 

summons Council of League fane 11 Meeting of Cornell M Madariaga 

May I Meeting of Council M Bencs propo^ proposes Eskimos be eapcJled from League and 
vote of a uiilhon gold franca for rdief of ^ockholm subjected to economic blockade under krticfe KVI 
refugees (Markets shaken ) British Delegation Qn J gnnoa urges circuraspccfiou The Eskimo air 
approves in principle but insists on reduction of force is citrcmely powerful It cannot stnctly bo 
sum to it Eskimo Delegation on point of order said that Eskimos have resorted to war m breach of 
claims that SuedM have no rii,ht to attend the Covenant «mce they have scrupulously refrained 
Council smeo Sweden baying no capital is no longer from dcclanng war Vcitber bavo they used force 
a nation On motion of »ir 1 Simon the point for the settlement of a dispute' for it seeus dear 

referred to Oommiltco of Jurists ind Council ,hat ibctc was no dispute at all between them and 

adjourncu _ ... Sweden It seems also innccurato to say that they 

C Pans pTMS urge* necessity of clear us^ 'poi on gas’ since Ibo gas they used was an 
thinking fcinco feweden is no longer a nation Ukto ordinary mduMnal product perfectly harmless to 
IS no question bdoro the League Will not tho those who were proviocd with the prei«r masks It 

Leagues ptccinitalo gcncroMty perhaps galvnmrc was also inoU ditnciilt to obtain firsthand information, 
into life an embma«Bing corjise ? gmeo those Swedts who were present during tho 

May TOs ^mes in a rcassanog lea Icr cvplains dlcgcd bombardment ore all dead Uo proposed a 

that, owing to dilucultics of transfer the whole £o resolution 

is to ho in tho Miults of the Bank of I uglaiid car The Council eiircsscs sympathy with tho relatives 
marked for r*®® of fetockholm refugees U is bop^ of the deceit and regrets that tho improtidcnco of 
by operation of Aliens yt none of them will bo able tho Swedish Govcrninent in not supplying their 
to tci at It. Belief m 1 aris and I ondon suljccU with gas masks has led to such unfortuiiata 

Ma> 0 alasi demonstration in Ifjdo Pmk against tcsults v.iuuiuu, 

ps aS s5. sf & ifi 

tiwcleii, factories towns etc destroyed laMicularK \o \ fS i "‘‘^‘/‘“"atc' were 

2Iaylj U the Council the Grmid Eskimo makes ' Vlo cVncil cUm.Ic, ^ Ho proposed- 

formal comilaint against Sweden Iropo«siblo for hut 

Ukimos to live at peace with a neighbouniig country ^n^Toi, ^ ^ ^ f««her 

in which disorder reigns tho towns aro in iuids the f„ _ i . v . 

samlAlicin shocking iLe so-called inhabitants mostly t voncinalory spewh \I Paul Boncour observed 

deal and tho iicwi-japcrs full of anil Eskimo fcdioe that trinco was tho Roldii.r of buinaiuty and nnrchcdr 

1.1-kirao intirvcnlion an ab»olnlo i cecssity bir J hcau erect toward Ihc ideal (Vj)plau«c) 

himnn dej rreatci. precipitate action Cfommisston ^ dclcgato referred to order circulated 
aniointcd to iiiquiro into facts Council odiourncl mroULU uic t.skiino army Coi cnhaLcn next and 
May 10- Tui e 1 I mewed UcmoiiMialions lu wliat exactly was mcanU 

llvdc 1 irk I rand baii<iuct of 1 aO persons in fcimoa aaid the phrase was evidently used 

\lbert Hall to proti'st against cxlravagaiiec of Ijcaaiie. ‘"i * Purely gcogrnjhical sense Vii cxiicrt committcn 
Urd Cecil buna in eft gy of ^rajhirs apiiointcd to study and rciiort 

Jiino 7 Tie U/i-err<r dcuounies the disastrous , V® f**’*'*® 1 skiiuo said ho cxixctcd Ins resolution 
irecipiUiic) of the Coimeil Timet defends the *? tic aeccited unanimously Unanimity at last 
Ixague and ohserves that after all the Comroiision liy omitliuL from the risnliition all words 

of III [Uiry may ncitr report, so that no harm wtU o*®Pt liio Council censures improvidence.’ 
have l-ccii done , June l_ Coiicphngcn destroyed bv 1-aimo 

Junes. Diiutalioii of all religions to rnme ‘f®‘“4i>d League lutcrvciaion 

Miiieacr whonihcs ‘Ah, my friends J If only I .u*"*"®!*'*' ^ &unou wys eienta have shown 

and my old fnciid tho l>raiid I.skimo lOuJI smoko ’U® *t*dum of a iwticut and conciliatory aUitude. 
a nuiU jupe together in the chimney comer I ifS ‘•tockholm Cominission has 

(Markets m-oicr). . ytt scut in lU final rc|K.tl , it would bo obvioullv 

Juno ' ConiniU ion reiorts Ukinios have vonclusioas about iho second 

re-wrlol to war in breath of Coicnant have u«ed “^dent until the first was settled 
l»n, lot tUo ol . J„, oto S. „ ^ .n.ublo clinm 
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Fieud oa Bolsherum 


find ouisclres in a dilficull sUuitioQ I should have 
, , I .1. r 11 . no adncc to give I should have to admit that tho 

The iMUtg !5« has the following note on nsqBiremcots of this cvneriineut had kept mo and 
Freud 3 opiaioii on lioUheM 01 people like me from aodcctating it but we are not 

Dccause ‘'igmun 1 Freud haa rovcalc.1 eertaui the only p-ople on whom it depends There arc also 
unconscious motives IhU animate the imlividiial last of action who are firm m Hjcir convictions 

as katl Marx discovered similar unsuspated motives untouched by douhU and instusUive to the sufermfp 
m society as a whole, the work of the two men has of those who stand in the way of their ambitmos 


often been compared and sociologists have regretted 
that trend did not devote himacll to Ihtir fidd 
But Freuds latest book ^cu« ta'jt der I 
iiir Eoifahrung tit die IhytlioaMaluit contains the 
following analysis of Bokhevum which helps to GI 
the gap 

“ Vs incorporated in kussian PioUhcvism theoretic 
Marxism has achieved the energy l^ermmation 
and single-mmJeJness of a world philosophT. but it 
has also dcieloped a strange eimtlanty to the very 
IhiBg that It IS attacking Onginallv a form of 
science and built upon an extension of seienco and 
technique, it has ncierlhcless prohibited (r e thought 
just os Tilentlcssly as religion once d 1 Cniical 
study of 2Iarx s theory is forbidden l>oabt of Us 
accuracy is persecuted iu>t as the t ubohe Church 
used to peneeute herwy The works of Stars have 
become a source of revelation and bold a position 
correspondiag to that of the Bible and the b-oran 
aUhouj,h they are no I<4S free from contradi tions 


such men who are making the tremendous 
attempt to establish a new order in Russia 

At a time when the great nations are proclaiming 
that they expect sslvatioo only by remaining true to 
Christian pii^y the upheaval m llussit in spite of 
all its uo^casant details stands out as the promise 
of a better futurt. NcverthclcaS, neither our own 
doubt nor the fanatical belief of others gives us any 
idea of how the ctperiment is going to turn out 
That remains to be seen and the future may perhaps 
prove that the attempt was nndcitaken too soon 
that a far reaching traniforiiiation of the social order 
has but slight chanci. of success as long as the new 
discovenca that Live ns control over the forces of 
nature bare not advaoced further 


As Iscidest of the Kew Sino-Japaaese War 
The ilefenco of Cbapei was n miliUry epiaode 
of which the Chinese people might well bo proud 
\q orticlo in Hit I oiles Tiil ic ihowa that the 
Jchol campHi^n whicfienloil in the defeat of 
the Chinc«i. torces uu not without heroic cpi 
»odcs of the same kind 

The contiouius artillery and aerial bombardment 
by the crack uuiis of the Imjierial Japanese Vrmy 


•1. 1 ohscuntiee than these older rel gious books 

' Uihough praciictl ilarxisia has tele iilc«.lv 
Tcjectcd all idcalistio ttstems and delusions it bas 
oncourag^ illusions of its own that are no less 
dubious and uieapable of proof than more a icicnt 
illusiooa. It hopes in the course of a few generations 
to alter human nature to snch au extent that men 
will live together in the oew social order almost 

without friction and will work Hiihout compunetioo — -- — ^ — 

Aleanwhile, it is shifting loto other channels the soldiers under Cicneral Sung Chih luao .. 

in«iinetual re^^clctlons that are inevitable to any subotd na«e of licncral Feng \u ilsiang from their 
f<»m cl soevtty an I tt is turntng outward the stronghold at llsifenj-kovv To be sure tlic Japanene 
aggressive tendencies that threaten the esi<lcnc« of invaders Iclltog loose the fury and hell of modern 
evetv human socittr Practical Jlarxisoi is based scicolific weapons of war must have infiicted 
on the hostility of the poor to the rich of Ibo Ciemradous casualties upon these ill-equipped and 
pccTiousIr powerless to the previous controHers of poorly clad C^ae>c troops who have uot only 

power Blit such a transformation of btimau nature mauagM to hold thur own position but alto earned 

IS very dilLcuIt The enlhu>ia«in with which the out successfal counter attacks and on occasion put 
masses follow the stimalalioo of Itolsbevisin while the enemy to flight But even conceding that the 
the new order is still immalurc an I threatened from ea ualties have b^n lu to 1 in Livour of the Japanese 
abroad docs not promi-a «ccutily tor the lime when which is unlikely the latter must have by now 

the new order is completely cscabhshcd as 1 do longer ample cai se to regret the tremeodous losses in 

in danger Like religion Bbl herum must rmiopento coascqucnce of the tunons but unsuccessful attack 
Its bdicvcts for their tribulations and suflenogs »> upon this important strategic point near the Great 
this hfc by promuLDg them a better future lo which Wall The do ged determination of Guicral t^ungi 
all needs will be satisfied This paradise shall be men to hold their position at all costa and their 
hero ul this world and shall come to pass in the not readiness to make the supreme sacrifice in the face 
distant future. But remember that the Teaish of a vastly supenor force have battled the Japanese 
religion IS not eoiieerncd with a future life but military and driven them lo resort to the threat of 


, . . * wiemti of th* Oft eaxth 

and that Qiciliival Christians also believed that the 
kinisdom of t od was at hand 

M'bere is no doubt what answer I>olsbevtsm vonU 
make to ihesc lej roaches. It would say t^t as the 
nature of man has not yit been Iran formed one 
nelhods that arc cficilive to-dsv The 


CxIa-wImi?; bWitvI.it’sa vcAvit Vi* V. alb va tba bop*, of 
forcing a tactical withdrawal This tatter measure 
the Imperial Japanese CTcncral Maff has so far failed 
to carry out and latest reports from the 'North seem 
to iodieate a change of tactics on the part of the 
invaders 

There seems no other erj lanation for the success 

u>c of comiuUion lu education, the | rohibitioa of of Geocral bongs men in entrenching themselves in 
free thought and the appi cation of foro. even up to their iiesciU posilioii than sheer bravery— the type 

the iKiiDt of bloodshed cannot be dispensed with, and, of superb bravery which rcesidcnt M ang Ching Wci 

if illusions wen. not aroused in people they refers to in his article as pitting flesh and blood 

could not U broai.ht to accept this eompnlsioa against the world % most deadly weapons of war 

Qobhevism mght also pohtdy inquire whal other hor this reason critics have compareil the battle of 
methods we hsd to suggest, whuenpou we should ilsibsgkow u the battle of N erdiin. General bung 
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\,l r.whri*l<nAkb 


r UI.K licurU o( the lii.tcnc orJtt <I *i»J «« luo wum |>r»unr«« of t.wtir-Kn 

ral lMain '77/1/ *;<iW mt tin* iDroj^i. wjlh ihaK.f In liuiii.arj Jl 

.1) iiiLK iiuaki* iJi‘1 iKl piM cri n ottf the U in 1 '’.'■J hI-iJi in \ii.ina in ike wol«7n i mn 


in I I’-J ni-ik In \ii»ina in ike wol<7n i mnnci« 
Q i'wiUMa lKr«.V ‘ iC t«WWftlui. in Ullioiii* afj m 

}<|iaUlieit j< iiul nj riniiiiins iImU. Tlio j>oi<iUfltiori» 
““ nl '^uili HttUni I iitfiie, iioliiIrl> Ihwc of IlaiJ’p 

4 V. _5 - atil “'i'wu, MU ♦Un’m lu be tc\ruun‘i''C 

A Paradox oI Hodcrn Eoucdllon llifniMlua onlj iiu»Irrakly In fari, u AjiKar*, «« 

riir ( iiihohr MV// tjuoK-i ihc folloKtti}: from ihe aiiibor jxjinU put (ji r^i) itut for JJuma 

Mlowi llivxlO ilwul one ci( lUe ilfttU uf tUe wxm* no rouitir} 1<{1 in I uros'o ailh more 

in.Hltrn (iccumulatioii of kno«WKc I'lan *h aim^t cf f. ur ch.l/ii.i lo * woman 

, , , , . , ikroiiKh <iitlj kanre use: tn mine ««unln«» Ino 

S.iincc aJvanccd from di»coTM> to dineonry Mcrtce »* ** low »* two’ l« tide «>f the 
lolilical and economic ehaii;^ foil iw onj* anothif .aroinicn lhal La* U«ii rarind out undir ike 
«iiha kwiUcnnp ran-iilj Ihe rilucUcI h*ee to u«ci»t npme /or » I.uhir 1 irih rail. Ike lUcknc 


ki-ipnp’ Tho are ^o Inuy Lccimik up that thiy „e /iniU»> In IlaW lva» biin fun.uuHto wairaiit 
^cKloin kaic time lo read ntij aullior who thmU ,|ie aMiiini.tioii (ii.'.*Jthal if fat.liiy an i monakly 
Hiid /ccU and «riic* with atjl. In a randl) »l,ouH eflnimue li dct.'ep /or another dicadc aa 
dianuiiB Bku Ikcr* ii a real dnn .r ihai Uin;; ihiy Kise m the U-t dicadc, the jci.uUUou «iU no 

«rlUn(ormod may prove incomiml.U. niih Ume lont.rl.oll iia oun Urn more ■i.lcreatiBC >• ike 

culinaUd To k well mtormed tm mu.t rrad »uibora aumfloanl oWrraiwn nlaliniriolkclheorY 
.micklv a CTcat iiumkr of mcnly iiuirnciive 1-ioU not luftcjiK-nily en«.mvUreit, that th.rv w a kiti 

1-0 be cullivaldl one must read alonh and with a <vrrcUtttm l<t««ii illilcrac} and fcrtiki? The oa^c 

ImvcnoR arpreciaboii Iho comparatnaj kw U»ka PoHiital i* nUsJ in it.nlra»t wUh ikia view 

ihathaiclwi wriuen bj men who )md ihoivbi vciotaioK to iliociMu. ofUjl, cent i f the 


and felt wilh atylt |ioj«iUt>ott of I’ortiii,*! ami "1 1 *^ itnl of iko 

— ' /(Riale iiopulaiion mnll not read, 'and tet /trtililj 

^ „ , . _ . , la far from bcioi; bli.li’ fp. kJk 

The PopulatJoa Problem of Europe ^ 

Itolicrt If Kncztnski u the mubor of i 

inoTmincnlaV ^\OTk in two Tolmnes on ibi )>o|ni> Human Nature u> Soviet Ifuseia 

lation probkme of Lurono V ntiew of tlio . _ , i 

hLCOiul toliimo of ihia 1)0 tk in I’ohlutil '^Kiir^ ^r* ’"■/ nZ/.e Mr I.ind(iiiun 

OiKirfciky aiininiftrizoe il« conclusion* di*c«er^a tb« <pu-iioii Is numnn nUuro tiling- 

In \oW I ol ih,. .„,c ,T1,. intrm ltn...n' Mu mnin ionclu., 0 , 1 . Ms 

Cocntian) familiariif wiib which i» rocommend •»* tbe fital pliec, ihere n I'Ubililv m eoiitempomry 
id ns re*cniUl to an uadtratanding of tbu study, Kusaia and Ihiro i* sob lant> lleroluiionary tt^ilanre 
Kuiayiiski demonstrated through ibe FUUsEiral dccico imd* to ritai in nil s}kcriw bceaiiso there is no 
of thi. net nproduction rale that in nonhern and longer an) nal danger of counter rctcluliouary 
wtstetn Luroiicaii countries 300 mothers lioro onit motemenU from within Mesidea Ihtro exist an 
03 future mothers in 102i Ihc will foundid enlhusitara, perlieulArly among tko youth, which 
eonilusion was that l^he coniinuaiion of the fertility mu lies more thsn rnssiro adjustment. The primary 
and mortality of 1020 would had ciriitn^ly to the hungers are not aalisricd food ii icarco and ils 
extinction of tho iiopulation of that region «jiislily is |<or , housing and ssnitatioH nro deplorably 

Ihe volume under renew cxaniinis the reproduc- inadcuHsto and 01011111115 is generally deficient Ono 

unly 0 ! the populalions ol eastern and nMUhern ««•> explain Iho cxtraorvlinari i»iliirico and incredible 
furopcan comilnca in so far as Ihe arailshihly ol riilhuMssm of Ihe jcople on the 1 <a«is of Ibrcc facia 
birth statistics ivcrinits The trends of fertility snd (a) economic scciinly wilhm tho present standard 
tnotitdity are ahown to hare followed a course ijaile ciisU for all worker* inclndint, a job, insuraneo 

bimilar to the tendencies manifest m nortbera and agunst sickness, Rceidcnia iniT old ' age , (b) tlic 
western rurojic. puring the last few derades both tccLnolopcal programme and a aystcmanc scheme of 
base fallen but the extent of the decline has uot distribution to raise the slniiJard of bring hafo 

been the samu m all countries nor has the decrease already proved successful enough to hold forth a 

in mortality corresponded cciually, m all inManees, reil promise for the future and (e) /mluro to 

with the drop m Tettililj rales The reawtt is that satisfy tho ptimary hungcra does not produce a 
the populations of tho various countries studied oegalive reaction because Ihtro arc olhtr goals which 
reveal marked differences in Ihcir prospects of haic thus far sericd to release energies and to 
maintaining an increase in the future. OJ all the promote faith 

populations considered that of Hussia may be The last mentiontd point calls for further clab- 

cipeclcd to increase for years to come. Tho net oration Ordinary hanishms arc not dill cult to 

reproduction rate of Russia a populatiou m ISes wa» bear so long ns people nro imbued with belief w 

1 7 that IS 100 mothers bore ncaily 170 future a disUDndcoJ And contemporary Russians ctrtamly 
mothers Of the populations of south western Lorope hate faith— both m the goal which they hare set 
statistics for Bulgaria alone are adequate to allow for themselves and in their world mission During 
the compuVaUon 01 net repiouwetion tMo bdiffe CnUursl Ohropiea last rear anmo fiftv ihousanS 
and since the war Prom 1900 1<U0 the net Ru^u youths ehaXd over aTd 

cbanaing the world, wo arc changing the world, wc 
^ ^ and act w Aanging the world ' Tins fervour which makes 

^production have declined m central also the rwceent hardships endurable cannot, paicnily, 

The net reproduction rate in Poland, m Uhnanii last for Jong It will flag when a nsmg ^andar^ 
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of JcTtiiff bnrM coatcalmeat, or irhea llie non 
ooramuiii>t world demooslritea an etfectiTe WsisUnce 
to the llus^ian formola of Kicial chan^ Wbat u 
much more likely to happen, it Seems to toe is 
this Bond Russia will win partial saceces for its 
raatcnfjiotic programme by tnoTing gradually to the 
Right while maoy of the capitalist nations of the 
world may adjust by monng toward the Xicft 

I found m lkU<sia many endtnees of the latter 
trend but perhaps one lllui>tration will suffic« to 
make my meaning clear In conrersation with tno 
machinists in s Russian fadort one an \mcncaD 
and one British, I hoally asked this (jocstton If 
you could be sure of a good job back home woull 
you prefir to be there * lioth were show to respond 
nut hnally (he American workman began I don t 
know bow Jack feels about ii, hut if I had odIn 
the job to consider and if I could be sure of gdliog 
as good a job as t hare here 1 d go hack home 
But if I had to gite up all the teennt ea and (he 
eoiial and educational adrintagcs which go with luy 
job here I d rather stay 

It must bo remembered that this man bred in a 
society in which ho rout I not own private propcni 
the oljecta for which ho might eapend his earnings 
were consumption goods and cultural enjoyments 
\fter reminding him ot this ciruuistance I iske<l 
what ha me«at by ‘ scrutioes and social and educa 
liooal adraDtagra. lie thereupon upUined the 
education which be rcociicd through the (actorr and 
through bis Irado unioa the social life of bu work 
eri club and concl ided by saying Two years ago 
i was seriously ill with pneumonia I rtceisrd 
medical rare for six months \t the close of this 
peri^ I rrturned to the fsriory and n-ported for 
work My factory physicun suggested that 1 ought 
to hare a further penod of rest and tecupcrition 
an 1 1 was then sent to a rest home m ibi sonibrm 
mouotsms for three more months \\ ben I linally 
came back m* job waa awaiting me. 1 had accuou 
latcd 00 host ita] ot ddrors hlli and lo fart f 
ha I sutliml no rrooomic tetbark of any kind 
Mhite rise could I find that sort of sccuntx * 

la it not obvious in this rase that Una workers 
fio-callol human nature had ebaogej * Why should 
he dixdop the habits of aojaisitivrnc>s when be 
ha^l alccnuv found gtcaler security ihrooub roKco 
tiviratioit loan ho would lie likely to find in a 
soi-iety which provides at best a jrccarious security 
even to those who own propirly f 

rrostitutioD. honioac-xuality and sucide were 
common DiamlcsialiODS in pre-rcvolntmnary Kussia 
and the oUerver would hare been correct id a«^Uln 
ing then that the-ie were clcmcoU of that part of 
human nature which the Uossian folk embodied 
I ut these asiwcta of ctviUxation are now duapnnnng, 
by i Urcaiise the principles of mental nyincDe 
^sro been aj phid to social economic and legal 
I rocoscs. Imthusiastic prorootcis of itus progriniDe 
now proclaim that ihcir goal is tg di nmatc neoresrs 
entirely M heu the in jmrer reoovvrs from the sh wfc 
of this hold announcement sod asks bow tlua 
amhtiious coal is to be achieved he tcccirca a sun{!e 
answer The Russian mental hygiene prt^ramioe 
consists of Ihtix parts nan ely (I'j the efiouoatMo 
of organiied relit.ion with its accoinpanying feus 
prO!<agstiou of guilt feelings and psyehoi gi'allj 
uns nod procvdixrra of atonement (uT (he l^alizuig 
of all forms if sex conduit except tho<e nvohing 
relations between adult* and childtia, and (#••) the 
apph^oa of psTchology to labour fir (he ptupoae 


of famubiog ercry uorker iiith emotional satis/aftion 

ID his work 

There can be little doubt it •cems to me that 
such a programme if earned out as a broad scaled 
social policy, would result in marked changes m 
hatnaii behaviour Buicide prevalent even so lato 
as 19^Hi III Russia has already all b it disappeared 
In other words the incidence of suicide dimini bed 
ID Soviet Russia during the iienod when it rose ui 
the tnited State* 


ConTeisations tnth Uussolisi 

tlniil Ludwig ha-* emboilieil his talk* with 
Tlussolini in n new liook The euh tmre if ihe^' 
converuitioas i* given in a renew in Fhc Nf ( 

iMh 

Mussolini m his conversations with T iidwig admits 
his will to power and indicates frankly enough his 
romantic seif diamaliratiOQ as Ihe successor of the 
(ao<iis When qiotionel as lo whether from his 
point of new ii* Mlotr human heiogs deserve 
sympatbi rather than contempt he aoswer* more 
sympathy more compassion much more compa sion 
liut when asked whither he *till feels that the 
masses oo,.ht not to know but to believe ha 
replK* It IS faith that moves mountains not rcasoo 
Reason is a tool but ic can neicr be the oiotire 
force of the irowd Today less than ciei Today 
PMpIe have col so mu b time as they uecd to hare 
Thi capacity of the Dodim man for fiith is illireit 
able Uben the mai-^ are like wag m mv bands, 
•ben I stir ihcir faith or when I mingle wiih them 
and am almost crushe 1 by them I feel mjsclf to Ik 
a pvt of (hem \lt ibc same there persists in me 
a Mrtaio feeling of avcmion like that which the 
mcaUlcr (cels for the clay he i« moulding Docs not 
the sculptor sometimes smaih bis block ot marbli. 
into (ra.nicnts because he caonot shape it to represent 
tho vision he has conccivi-d * Now and then this 
crude miriter relieli against the creator " Of course 
every anarchist he a«anrcs Ludwig is a dictitor 
who ha* mi*se<t fire 

On the subject of Mariuin he is coy He tdU 
Luiwig that in hii early days ha u'cd to carrry a 
mcdalfioa of Marx a* a talLman but when asked 
what be thinka of Marx now he answers merely 
That he bad a profound cntical mtclliecnce and wa« 
m some sen^ even a proj hcl — and nuu Ely slij s away 
fro 0 the subjoii ‘•But at that lime in '•wit«r 
land I had little chance of discos tng such matters 
^ let the somclinie 'Marxist »till remembers what 
be has learned I ndwig remarks that an important 
pnUic wnonoge endenllT 1 resident Hoover has 
asauKd aim that the present ensi* is a mere* temper 
ary dcprasion Uko the preceding one* “To my 
cmiiJ says Mu-soiini "h is something more 
^(Deutoiis lhaa that a crisis of the caj ilalist ev.tem 
The whole system i* at slake VnJ to Lndwig s 
query a* to why the United ’'tales should duj lay 
80 little luterest m politics he answers that it onlv 
goes to show 'how capitalism destroys the political 
Ui^tuHt. The country m which capitalism has 
rxacfacit Its elusax is the most unpolitical in the 
world Fvvry four years the inhsb talus an»c from 
their slumber* to get excited about some au<ji 
quesboa a* whether more liquor shall be drank or 
less. Then the defeated can lidale wires congratnla 
i to the elected rre*idenl Fsirplay perhar* 

It ts not poLucal warfare -Capitalum hxs 


but It I 
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pohucal mtcTcst Vow tho wotW js ojily 
intoicstcd in moue> Tcople thinl. o( nolliinL but 
ticir own nioncj and that of others ’ — I asLra him 
whether it were true that in the Carta del La\oro 
bo had biinsLlf insurtcd a clause 10 the effect that 
pvav-vte imtiatiTO was the mo»t cflectiec stimulus 
0 production That is so ho answered UuL I 
ilso m istcd that when prieato loitiativo fails tbo 
''tato must intervene. The Carta del 1 aroro lies 
outside the range of capitalism Uwt th<»\ij,b lie 
admits that this stale intcrrcntion is increasing bo 
refuses to call it Slate ‘Socialism 

\et one realizes in reading these intcriicvrs that 
It 13 not tbsolnVeli itapossihlo that if Musasohni 
finds the tunes pressing him, he mat aa certain 
c^scncrs of 1 a°cisui have EuggL«ict attempt to 
work around from 1 aseism to Poctalism 1 udwig 
asks him why he docsn I ' found Lurope \ ou 
seem more ready to accept the hentate than lou 
were five years ago Tou might become the leading 
figure of the twentieth century ' ~ True, he re]>lic3 
I am nearer to this idea than 1 was five years 
ago But the time is not \ct ripe, fhe crisis has 
first to be lutensiflcd Vcw reioliitions will corao 
and it is as their sequel that the type of the 
Imiiopean of tomoiiow will be established — Will 
lha capitalists continue to obey ^ asks I udwig — 
The capitalists will go on doiug as they ate told, 
down to the very end They have no optioo and 
caftnot put up any fight Capital is not God it js 
only a means to au end 

But supuose the capitalists don e obey Vod to 
any case the capitalists outside Italy have no 
ULussoluii to command them Uc docs not seem 
sanguine about tbo prosi eels of I oacisin in any 
country other than Itofy And since these converse 
tioas oecvmed, the emergence of (he Charlie (Caplin 
moiisUche and tho Harry k Thaw gahbUoES o( 
Hitler must haro caused him some roomniu of 
uneasiness 


Pacifism at Oxford 
The recent pacifi«tic resolution of Uio Oaford 
Union IS ilihcussetl by TUf Worll lomonou 
The Vote was S'S for and 151 against tho motion 
that ‘this Ho ISC will ID no ciKumstanrcs fight for 
its Kang and Country and the jlace was the 

famous Oxford Union And even more sinking was 
tho vote of 750 to 13G against the subsequent motion 
aA Vs ysyswwgs Nssw 

from tho nisautes 

In commenting npon the lournalisiic tesvonso to 
tho firs' pacifist vote, the Aeir SlaUtnan ani Aafuwi 
says "beldora haio we seen anything more diverting 
than the rage and astonishnieiit caused W the 
Oxford Union resolution Ihc pages of the Telegraph 
and Ui«iK^ 2bs/ are wet wilh the tears of 
sesagcjiarian Osoni'cus Umciiling over the ilecadeoce 
of their alma tnalcr The '-former pcnodical also 

f nblishca an illuminating article by hlr F AL 
fatiiie president of the Oxford Union Irom whidi 
the following words are taken 

In the last year or two the swing to the Left 
among students of ]>ohtie8 at Oxford has been very 
atciVing In October 1031 the Oxford Uaiversity 
I^about Club did not hesitate to ask Mr MacDonald 
to resign bis i«euiou os I’rcsidrnt of the dub and 
ay pointed Mr G 1) 1! tole in his place . Ihe 
Labour Club now his a membership of nearly five 


hundred, and thnl it holds t well attended tuMUng 
crery week is, in view of tho innumerablo calia on 
fhc time of an Oxford undcrgraduilR a very credit- 
able achicvciucnt TTie Thursday Club| a discussion 
club for labour dons, liaa a mcmbeiship of between 
thirty and forty moi.tly incn under tho age of 
thirty, most of them delinilo bocialists it is said 
(though here I am open to correction) that no Oxiord 
economist can be found to support the 'National 
OoiCTUinciit 

The October Club a dtfiuiftly Communist 
orgmiutioii held its first meeting in Jaiiuarv IJX 
t'VhcD It was loondcd it was m most Oxford circles 
reg-uded as a joke and not a parlveularly go^ JQM 
and it was confidently prophesied that when its 
founder went down llio club would collapse. Acliially 
It now baa a membership of between tiro and three 
hundred . , , 

In October, IdJl tho lloiuo [Oxford Union] 
voted by a majority of sixty seien ll^nt In 
bociaii^m lies the oiiU solution to tho problems 
facing Ibia country ’ So such motion had ever 
beforo been carried Tho process of the swing to 
tbo left has been continued this term , 

Jlic Manchester Unircretty Union likewise naopteo, 
by a vote of 371 to IHJ a motion that this house 
wdl uuder no circumstances fight for its King and 
Country . , , , 

\liln culhusmsm wo direct tbo attention et 
Anicncan collcpo students and professors W this 
l^twatd swin^ m Bniish uniicrsitics 


'Vitamins and Industry 

ScituUjic ..iMifriifiii Ins tho following note on 
the role of vitaniiris in mdustrul productioa 
it » estimated that the 10000000 uago earners 
m tbo United States are absent from their ivork 
bMAiiso of illness at least 2 jO,OOiUOOO working days 
per year The Metropolitan Lifo insuTaiico Company 
found that commoii colda ore among the chief 
sources of lost liroo (b 00 tmployccs) aiuountiug to 
•iXt.r per 1000 employwa lor the year 

In view of rccognixcd aiiti jnfectiio value of 
Tilomiu A it seemed logical to consider the possibilities 
of decreasing the lost time of those dependent ujion 
industnal employment for a liicldu^ by supplement 
lag the dietary with, matecial rich in \itamia k. 
Accordingly on investigation has been conducted 
Va WiV'iAjci NsAkw'et tsh w 

supplement to the usual home diet would be of 
dchoito economic value for dccrcasini. lost time 
caused by colds and simtlor infectious Tho results of 
the experiment are reported in a recent issue of 
Itiwtrtat and Clemi&lry 

One hundred and eighty live persons served as 
subjects of the experiment (115 women and 70 men) 
The control Rtoup of 12S persons contained 83 women 
and 10 men The aiemoers of the cxperirajital 
pro ip wm given one tabIc«poonful of cod liver od 
daily during the nioniuig or altcrnoon rest jveriod 
as a eupidemeiit to their usual home dietary 

A daily record uas made of all instimccs of illac«s 
or absence of subjects. From these data a compiiation 
was made of the number of subjects who developed 
colds dunim the eiiwrimcnt It is interesting to 
note that ICG members of the cod liver oil group and 
nwaiibtis of the control group did not ocrvclop 
idoa during the exjxrunent Foe tho purpose of 
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rorapariioa LowETCr tbesc d^tj hare bet-o ndneed 
to a perccDtajie basis. V coQsideratioo of tbo Taloea 
of JO 1 p«r cent for the cod lirer oil Kfoup Mid 
22 S per cent for tie ooufrol proup rcrcals a decided 
diiletence in the occurrence of colds, for 67-J per cent 
of the controls developed colds dunoK the expencaeDt 
whereas only -H 9 per cent of the ooJ liter ou groap 
developed colds dunng the same period 


He nomber of hours of sb'eace per person 
dunng the expenment was 128 for the coil liver 
Oil itroup and 2o 1 for the control groap. In other 
worm toe subjects of the cod hver oJ group were 
■bhcut diuing the (icnod of experunent onlj half 
as man] hours os the subjects of the control 
emop. 


THE INTERNATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR INDIA 


On the 24th March 1*134, n private 
meeting of the Intcrnitiooil Comrailtce for 
India was held, and it was decided to send txio 
resolutions to the Bntish Prime Minister and 
the bccrctiry of Stale for India. One of 
these re»olulion» relate to the Meerut trial and 
the other la on tho M bite Paper The texts of 
these resolutions are giacn below 

LETTCU SENT TO 

The Right Uonourable J 1 smsxy ^fscPoeald 
M. 1', Ptiiue Minuter lioadoa 11 Dowuiag Street 
The liicbt lloBOurabU ^ir l^a(nuel lloare 
bccrctarf of htate for India Loadoa India OtKce 

Sir, 

I enclose a resolution passed by tho frpring 
Conferenco of our IntnonuontU Conimtitoo on 
Indiin Atfairs The peace between Ore it 
UnUm Atnl Indi i both members of the League 
of ifntion , IS con»i>lcr^ by our Conference to 
bo an mtcrnaUoii'il object concermnij all nition* 
and inyolvnis the future relations bitwceo 
Lurope and \ ix Therxtore we beg to *mbinit 
to you this resolution. 

I'or tW Coninntiec 
|''d) Ulen llomp 

OnxLt V, March ffw'* Sirilirg 


RFsOLUTION't 

Pasted the CtfnfrreHrc /m India on 
Marrh ^Srd 1033 

Thjs Conference of the Intproalionnl Coro- 
niillee on lodnn aifairs having considered the 
White Paper anl hating noted the overwhelming 
nature of the s<tfe»3rd» for InipertTl rule that 
are therein provided expresses the hope that in 
the connne divcu ions on the Bill to be laid 
before Parliameat provision will be unde for a 
real mca. ute of ‘’elf Avernment for India 

It urges the relexe of nil poLtical pri oner-* 
0 ibat all the real leaders of the Indian misses 
can tike part in the di cussion on term' of 
complete equality 

The loUrnational Committee on Indian 
adairs has learned with profound regret iJie heavy 
senUnces pa ed on the Meerut prisoner> after 
an unduly protracted trial for the organising of 
trade unions aitioag Indian workers 

It urges the Bnti h Governmeut, for the ^ke 
of the good noDK of Britain among the nation®, 
to ocuTc their ininiB>liate relea e 
IJotLtX VKD DLS Tl INCIILES 40l 

Gi-NE\ A For the Committee 

(sJ ) LUeii Ilorup 
I/oH Scerr/an/ 
ComitC International Pour llnJe 



INDIAN WOMANHOOD 



Mr-i Xi M ir '^Lv t u r \ wife of \fr J 
Sen Gupta, lins bee i elect J VUermiti to tlie 
I cirponlion of CiUutla It la for tbo hr i tme 
Ui It a wo lan ha< been elcLtoi to tin olhce in 
tl e Cor\ or\t on 



Mr« \tU e ®cn upta 



M|“H laoTiiiMotr Ovsiiurr m v lui I Alut 

KiMiiHM Ikwi, u V ln\e been eleclel 
Councillora to tbt Coriorvlioji of CiUcvitto Ihcy 
ue tilt, fir t imon;; women m B<.nf,il to contL«t 
inuuicital tlecUoue svicccs fully \n intotCwtm^ 
account of lici etj cnen c» of tlio election cnnipniijn 
Ij Mi'-h (jiam un iippcirs on piigo oil of ibis 
is«ut 



Mibb Jjolirmoyi Gai „uli 






When Will India Be Free ? 

■Many Indians Hope that India wiU be 
free Many have oven the firm faith that 
•he will be free But perhaps no one can 
say when and how she will be free There 
are those who doubt if India wiU ever be 
free. There may bo some who tUiok that 
-she will never be free ind, lastly there 
are tlie people who are too backward too 
ignorant, too indiiTe-ent to poliucs, or 
Wo i>on politically minded to think of the 
country's dependence or freedom It u not 
possible to estimate the numerical strength 
of these different sections of the population 
But there is no doubt that political conscious 
ness has been growing very fast even among 
tho illiterate masses, who form O'* per cent 
of the people of India 

Thongh It IS impossible to say defimlcly 
when and how India will be free, it is not 
difficult to discover the obstacles standing 
in the way of her freedom. When these arc 
removed or weakened, India may be free 

Whatever stands in the way of Indian 
unitv 13 an obstacle to India’s freedom. 

There are among Indians mauv divisions 
and sob-divisions of many kinds They arc 
«o well known that it is unnecessary to men 
tion all of them. Only some comparatively new 
kinds of divisions will be referred to here 
The people of India ha\e been divided 
into martial and non martial classes, and 
the countrv into martial and non martial 
provinces But neither in India, nor in 
any other country, are whole classes of 
people martial or non martial Lven 
umong those who may be called ncm 
martial, there have been individuals 
•]uite as bravo and martial ns the bravet>t 


among those who have been styled 'warlike,' 
and among the latter there have 
been individuals noted for their timidity 
and faint heartedness There is no pro- 
vince of India which has not produced 
warlike fighters and military leaders 

Those provinces and classes which are 
considered non martial resent such discn- 
mioatioQ for various reasons It is based 
on untnitb It is s roflectioa on their 
character because of the impUcatiou that they 
do not possess courage. It depnves them 
of tho right and frees them from the duty of 
defending their country and to that extent 
degrades them and makes them inferior to 
and dependent on those who ore classed as 
martial And, lastly, though they pay taxes 
)U8t like, and perhaps more than, the warlike, 
they arc deprived or tho economic advantage 
of bciog connected with the army 

Tho resentment, referred to above, felt 
by those who have been classified as non 
martial, is natural But pan Indian 
patnotuffl requires that the provinces and 
clasbcs called martial should also condemn 
this sort of grouping and demand that the 
army should be recruited solely on the basis 
of physical fitness and other requisite quali- 
fications, irrespective of provinces and 
classes When the provinces and classes 
called martial have n»en to this height of 
pan Indian patriotism, overcoming economic 
selfishness and provincial and class vani^, 
then one obstacle to India’s freedom wdl 
disappear But up till now the provinces 
and classes receiving preferential treatment 
have not raised their voice against the 
division of the provinces and their inhabiLants 
into martial and non martiaL 
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Ihe rulera o{ the Indiaii States, .\nd sotne 
States’ people also, ■want more scats in tbo 
Central Legislature than their population 
would entitle them to AVbon they will see 
the injustice of such desire and will demand 
only equal treatment with tlic Provinces, then 
another obstacle to Indian fieedom will dis- 
appear. 

Some provinces are given preferential 
treatment m the matter of the allotment of 
seats in the Central Legislature, on the ground 
of their alleged ct.elu8ive importance, the 
implication being that the other provinces 
are unimportant. This sort of preferential 
treatment of some provinces and the conse- 
quent discrimination against some other 
provinces, are a feature of the present 
Montagu-Chelmsford constitution of India, 
and they arc also a feature of the constitution 
proposed m the White Paper. When the 
provinces which have received this favour 
and most probably •will receive it la the 
coining constitution, will themselves condemn 
this sort of discriminatory arrangement and 
acorn to receive auch favoura at the hands 
of unpcrhliatic masters, valuing real equality 
and fraternity with Indians of all provinces 
more than any auch favoura, then, and 
not till then, will disippcsr yet another 
obstacle to India’s freedom. Put os yet, 
not even the most eminent patriots of 
the favoured provinces have advised their 
fellow-provincials to repudiate such favours. 

In the present Montagu-Chelmsford con- 
stitution some classes and religious com- 
munities have received weightago at the 
erpenso of other classes and religious 
commiiuitie'c It has been proposed to 
perpetuate .ind extend this kind of injustice. 
This sort of disenminatory treatment h is been 
resented by thoaC who have sulTcrcd. But it 
is not enough that they should resent. Pan- 
Indian patriotism demands that those who 
IiaiG been tlio recipients of favours should 
scorn to receive them. When they not only 
cease to "demand” (which means pray for) 
favours but actually spurn them, then, but 
not till then, will disappear yet another 
obstacle to India’s freedom. 

When favours cease to be a temptation to 
States, provinces, commnnitica and classes and 
when they are reiected by those who have 


hitherto craved and received them, then India 
will surely he on the way to ft'cedom. 

“the Keuf Sfa(estnan and Nation" 
oa the White Paper 

'i)ie Sew Slatc-umn amt Satwn .ittachoir 
the gr(>ate3C importance to the establishment 
of a democratic federal governnvent in India. 
It says . 

Taking a long view, the setting up ol ^ 
demoetatic Federil dovernraent for three aandrod 
and fifty million people may well be the most 
nupoitant event of this decade. The future of 
Vsia and of Western civilization depend upon the 
success or failure of this scheme The n^w 
constitution will not be an experiment, like the 
Morley.^Iinlo or the Montagu reforms Once 
A Federal Governmeut has come into being. It 
will bi^in if it IS an} f;ood at all, to- develop » 
vitality of Its own. Its connoettous mth ^glaml 
will ba modified bv pnxodenfs and by the force 
of circuruatances. Jlonevrr unsatisfactory may 
be iho surroimdiags of its birth, nothing can 
alter the basic fact that a new and troinea»eJy 
importint entity is to bo brought into bcin?. 
Tbo Indian Federal Government may be a stablw 
and (Kiwcrful factor m uorld politics when the 
whole atnicture of Kuropcan society has been, 
altervil out of recognition ’’ 


All this might bo true ou tbo aaauniptiou 
that a genuinely dcmocratlo federal govertw 
ment was going to bo set up lu Indua. 

Hut our British coiitemporary itself has 
noted that such an .assumption' ivould be 
unwarrmted, as its following observations 


nimouncemsnt of this event in the official White- 
Tsper ft IS a typical production of the India 
OUcc. wriitcn by people ignorant of India and 
out of sympathy with her people. Here is a 
document of overwhelming importance to every 
inhabitant of India, yet it was obviously drawn, 
up without the fainlesl regard Ui its eflect upon 
tbe latllioiis in that country, but only with an 
eye to a handful of clisgruntl^ Conservative 

B liticwns and a few retirod nml semlo Officials. 

le most iwwerful factor in present day Indian 
politic.t H distrust of nritish intentions, the fear-— 
well mstiboa by many incidents tn the pist— that 
the Governmeot of India will, m Lord Lvtton’s 
pbrasQ ot fim jours ago, 'tako every means m 
their power of broking to the heart the words of 
ptOQiise they had utlond to tbo oar’ In order 
w piacala a few Kngltshmen nothing ha* been 
dOTc to dispel ihis fear. The .late of inaULurUmg 
^ nt-w conatilution IS always held to bo a vit^ 
p^l, Uut It i* lai dependent upon such uncertain 
lActprs as the Buccfosfur working of a reserve 
which has still to be fouiideil, and the 
i^turatioa of India's normal export surplus’ 
‘rhn t'ljtalaice upon half the status joining the 
^sieratioa aUo suggests to Indian mind* the 
pOBsibiktj of delay and mlnguc 
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“Tlic JraftiQs of the W hite Paper with Ihe 
j’nmacT ohjact of gius[pn!’ Cooserrsttro denteaU 
in Eoglaad has led to an aboard OTer*c(ztp)xasu 
upon the ancetton of 'tiafecTJarde’ and to an 
ambii^it^ which can only be mtentionaL 
The Bnlisb weckl) then proceeds to 
utake adverse comments on the safe giiaids 
dcalin;; with finance and with defence and 
on the manner in which the White Paper has 
stressed the emergency powers of the Viceroy 
and the Governors. It supports the non 
exclusion of “Law and Order” from the 
authont) of tho Provincial Mim«tcrs but 
proceeds to observe 

*ln order howerer to meet Conserratite 
enlicism the hit« Paper atairs that in the 
Inatraioent nf iDatraclioos for Proriocial 
Oofcrnors a dirurtion will be inserted that he 
<hoald bear in mind the clow coooectioo between 
hi3 spec al responaib lily for peace and trannudlil; 
and the internal adaiinislratioa and d scipitoe of 
the Police. One baa only to ima^oe a futore 
Oorenor with tlie mentality of a I trd Llo)d 
nr rren of a l/ird CuRon to foresee eodles* 
friction with the ^noistet in charse of Home 
affain 

The proposals dealing with the future of 
the Indian Civil Sen ice, etc., have also been 
cntieued In conclusion, however, the 
Bntish paper desires that Indians should 
mako the best of a bad bargain b) worLisg 
or working under the constitution proposed 
to be given to them 

'^fartoK as (hese defects an ir« cbouid oot be 
Uind to the immjise iMtentialitics of tbe oew 
vhese Ulboufrh federal India baa, alaa ooly 
Mrs. Ganp for a midmfe there is no reason to 
dcrpairof her fulare if abe can somee tbe 6rst 
few jears ^afe-suarOs and emcrcency powers are 
defects of tho Iranailiooal penod only eren if 
bamuel lloare ha* not the courajm In ea* 
«o in public. If in CTcry prorinc al capital and 
10 Delhi, Indians will only enter their L^jnslatufe* 
wiU 046 rfaeir power* holdlr aod with a foM 
Tocc^rnitioo of certain special difficaltiea which 
Ormoeracy must face m lodia, they will find that 
the English full} occupied with Char own 
political and ccoBomii. diOicnltieis will inereasiDcly 
tcare them to their 9*0 derices. The few 
hundred Ilnlish OiTcials brought up under tbe 
old repine, will lie either assimilated or wiH 
retire. Vfter a few rears the Oorersort and tbe 
\ ueroy will be as fiowcrleas to act ancoorlila 
Uonally as any Oorernor in the DomuuooiL for 
the Bimide reason that they will bate no eaJrr td 
OiUcials through which to eariy on an alternatire 
admmistrauon The real danger lies in Iho 
mentality oi those now engagra m pubhe life 

bo h in 1 idia and m hjigland The dozen yean 
followiQg Imnisar hare been icatbed by the 
exaniiiaioa of Indian op Qioa. by a biUrr and 
tcmble repression coginderug in its turn an 
iacn.aain2 exacerbation and much unwise leader 
ship on tua nationalist side. The resnlt u • buid 


of political defeatism which can only pHy into 
tbe hands ot those mtsebierous end tmeponaihie 
cJd men in this country who afo tryinj:' to wreck 
the new constitution If India could produce 
men with the patience and commonsenso of 
Garonr the future would indeed be hopeful The 
{greatest danger is that a half hcaitcu and un 
imapnatire Goremiuent in Iiondon may dnre 
Indians to think that only a Oanbaldi can sare 

fnic, "safeguards and emergency powers 
arc defects of the transitional penod only ” 
But ‘IS tlie duration of the transitional penod 
has nowhere been fixed in the AVhite Paper, 
it would uot be unfair to assume that tlie 
safe-guards and emergency powers are dcU 
bcrateli meant to last as long ns the Entish 
connection tvith India lasts 

The British weekly expects that, if only 
Indians will enter the Legislatures and will 
use their powers boldly, and so forth, “tliey 
wd) find that the Englii-b, fiillv occupied with 
tbcir own political and economic difficulties, 
will lucreasiDgly lease them to their own 
devices ’ Even at present the English are 
directly concerned and occnpicd only with their 
own political and economic difficulties, nhich 
arc not insignificant They do not care to face 
and overcome India’s political ‘ind cconomio 
difficulties \\ hat they do is so to deil with 
Indian afiairs as to be able to ovcrcomo or 
tide over tlicir own poliDcal and economic 
difficulties For instance, take the Ottawa 
sgrrciDCut, take tbe tying of the rupee to the 
lad of fhc pound sterling, take the stimulus 
given to the exportation of gold from India 
wlieu many other countries have placed an 
(inbargo npon tho exportation of gold from 
then vountncs. Indians have not been left 
to their own dev ices If it be argued that at 
present the Indians in the legislatures do 
not use their powers boldv and hence the 
rnghsh are not obliged to leave them to 
their own devices, the reply is that when the 
Swarajists were in tho Legislatures in their 
full strergth and used their powers boldly, 
even then the Loghsh were not compelled to 
leave Indians to their own devices. It must 
be borne in mind that at that tune the present 
Alontagu Chelmsford constitation was in 
operation, and that it gives in practice greater 
powers to the representatives of the people 
than the hite Paper constitution proposes 
to do So, if under the present constitution 
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and with "the English fully occupied with 
their own political and economio dilhcalties/^ 
Indian representatives in the LegisKtures 
have not been left to their own devices, there 
13 DO jnstificatvou for hoping that under the 
White Paper constitution Englishmen will 
leave Indians to their own devices, when the 
Indian representatives wiU be more powcrle33 
than they arc at present. In fact, the "White 
Paper proposals appear to have been deh 
beratcly drafted lu such a wa) as to deprive 
the Legislatures of even the little newer 
which they at present possess 

Tlencc, if Indians enter the Legislatures to 
be set up according to the Constitution Act, 
they should not do bo with the prospect held 
odX Vij Vne Wnia^'n wceViy ^D'iaans cm 
inter the future Legislatures with the ob|cct 
of opposing the bureaucracy lu the same way 
as their CO workers outside tho Legislatures 
would try to thwart tho Tory plans of 
destroying Indian self government 

As for the British OfBcials brought up 
under the old regunc retiring aud leaving 
DO cadro of olhcials to help the Governor^ 
General and Governors to act “unconsti 
tuUonall}," why, tho Drilish successors of tho 
old ofticiala will imbibe and carry on tho 
traditions of thcit sun dried predecessors 
Tor, the White Paper nowhere says definitely 
tliat at the end of any fixed period recruitment 
of olficcrs for the Indian Civil Service aud the 
Indian Police Service shall cca«o in Bntaiu 
Tlic Xcu Slote4j?iu;i uud HaUon budds 
Its hopes on India possibly produciug mci» 
of tho ty po of Cavour, and apprehends tW 
danger of Indians being led to think that 
only a Qaribildi can save them 

Cauours and Garibaldis 

In no ago and no country has tlio world' 
onlcr produced a phntiful crop of CavourS 
and (Taribaldis Italy, winch stood in neclf 
of them, produ< cd only one of each typr 
V Garibaldi tnu&t not bo thought of ouly 
as embodying ijualibcs ipposilo to tbos^ 
of a Cavour Lhc i{ntthLtis of both worked tc* 
wards tho accomphshuent if the same object* 
As Chambers’s Lmyilopaidia has it, 

“llu. •tuljiiiou "it \»polix.a iLc (uiblu) KslteatT? 
u( itu. kmi. (\icior t mnuinuJ) tho toihuHak^ 
uf ( uibilJl. wire all made to ooperah toward* 


his (Cavours) plan for satisfying the ostioosi 
aspirations of Italy under a losUng coostuatiooid 

rule.' 

The same work of rcfcrcoce, with its rather 
UDCUthusiastic cstimato of Ganbaldi's 
personality, writes of him 

On 2nii June lb82 he died and was sinceTcly 
mourned not ouly by his fellow countrymen, but 
^ the iovets of liberty throughout Europe. 
Cor (bough ns a soldier ho was perhaps iiolbiug 
mote than a {^d commander of irregulars, and 
thoogh his Ignorance of pohdcal considemtions 
6omeum(» did actual harm to the cause lia 
advocated yet it would be impossible to orerrats 
the nnportanco to Italiau unity of his whole- 
souled devotion to his country a devotion which 
he communicated to all with whom be come m 
contact.” 

la our first uote la tins issue wo have 
sii^csfAd. biVR s/jw/t 'if. *hA. W 

Indian unity and freedom may cease to exist 
Wo are not tmaware that the proepect of 
their disappearance is somewhat remote and 
utopian But there is no barm and there 
would bo some gam m cherishing such a 
prospect aud w orkmg towards its realization 
There 19 no inherent nnprobabiUtyr in 
India producing a statesman of the calibre 
of Cavour or a soldier hko Ganbaldi, or botli 
It would not be proper to institute i compa 
nsoD between Cavour and any Indian 
BtatesmaD But supposing wo had an Indian 
Cavour who could defeat tho English in tho 
game of politic®, he would find greater scope 
for bis lilcnts under the present constitution 
than under tho one outlined in the White 
Paper buTe\y the liniish ‘NationaV*" 
Ministry are not such fools as to deliberately 
or tbrough oversight proiido greater scope 
for the talents of an Indian Cavour under 
tho coming rcgimo Uian in the existing one.. 
Lughshnicn have taken sonio trouble and put 
India to greater trouble and considcrublo 
expense 111 order to prevent any possiblo 
future Iiidiui Cavours and Ganb ildis from 
having any opportunities 

Italy of the fifties of tho last century was 
diUcrently situated from India of today 
And Great Britain, too, nt present occupies a 
place aoiong civilized natioua dillcrcnt from 
that occupied by Austria in the fifties of tho 
last century Tho Italians were a CLnslian, 
Luropcau and white people, with whom other 
such peoples might naturally feel inoru 
sympathy than with a duL-sktnued, oou— 
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Chn«tian, Asiatic people Uorcoverj ladia 
is a market for tke maaufactured goods of all 
Westera indastnalizcd nations (and of Japan) 
and would eontioue to be soj so longas sbe 
IS not free. Italy was nerer suck a msrtoL 
by sboold the industrialucd nations of the 
world support the cause of Indian freedom 
even indirectly and tlius depnve tbeinsclves 
of a market * 

There is no Piedmont m India to form the 
nucleus of a free India and the lever as >t 
were to raise the remaining parts of the 
country There is no ambitious Napoleon III 
to try to humiliate Great Bntain as he 
humiliated \iistria England helped tlic 
cause of Italian unity and freedom 1* 
that her attitude towards India 

For these and other rensons wc need not 
look forward to and wait for thn advent of 
Cavours as our eanours. 

If some such men come, well and good. 
But in the meantime let all of us, bumble 
though Vio are, try to do our duty and be 
our own liberators One of these duties 
undoubtedly la to cultivate norld opinion 
sad world sympathy But the main (luog is 
diat which we can do ourselves 

By alt that we hue writteo above wc do 
not at all mean that the uniUcatton aad 
independence of Italy has oo lessons for us. 
We certainly can and ought to learn valuable 
lessons from the freedom movemeDts 
of Italy and other countries always 
bearing in mind the differences in lime, place 
and circumstance. Gr Taraknath Pas a 
article on Cavour lu the present issue shows, 
as IS well known, that many Indian patriots 
have Icamt lessons from Italy So far as 
the Italian freedom moreincnt is coaoeraed, 
several books in Laglish are available 
ThayePs book on Cavour (1915) may serve 
the busy reader’s purpose <^uite well 

Bengal Government's ''Provisional 
Jjisf o/”ScheJulea^ Castes 

On the 10th. January last the Bengal 
Goverument published a list of the Depressed 
Classes of Bengal In the Censns of 1931, 
they have been called “Exterior Castes. ’ 
They are also called “scheduled castes.” The 
Bengal Goverument published the provisional 
list, with the following observations 


Detore caating the list final howerer, tbc Local 
Goreninient have decided to publish it lor 
enucssca 

“It esilndes some castes li^e the Telia and kslos. 
from whieh definite objections have been received 
sgsiQst inclusion in any list of depressed dosses ' 
PoblicatiOD for cnticism implies that 
action will be taken on such criticism And 
the exclusion of Tclis and Kalus from the list 
on the ground that they objected to be includ 
cd implies that, if other castes objected, they, 
too, would be excluded from the list 

The Bengal Government’s provisional list 
contained the names of 86 castes The 
Bengal Provincial IBodu Sabha has been 
informed that since the publication of the 
official list of depres ed castes or clasges for 
cnticism, representations from the following 
castes have been submitted to the Govern* 
inent of Bengal for exclusion from the list of 
scheduled castes as prepared by the Govern 
ment 


Gulea 

UaeOi 

lUiuiaah 

Ohoba 

Jslu Itsibann 
jbsloBsJo 

Pod 

Puodan 

lUiu 

bukJi 


'Sumtrical dtrrngli. 
987S 0 

259 6-4 
3,52 {/« 
196099 
1&|.56!> 
161U 
3 81 034 
067-31 
3Uu 
18,06 JflO 
SO- 8 
3 860 
“0 9'0 


Total 50 J853U 

In tus pamphlet on Lcngal Under Commu- 
nal Award and Poona I’act Sir N N Sircar, 
Vdvocato-Gcneral of Bengal, writes that 
‘Eighty SIX castes have been scheduled by 
the Bengal Government The total of these 
will be ^,336 624 ” If the castes from which 
objections to inclusion lu the official list have 
been submitted, are excluded from it, the 
total number of those included wiJJ be 

From this total the number of Namasudras 
also oughl to be deducted Their number is 
20,Sbl92 Subtracting this number from 
43,17/133 wc get 22,30/>96 as the numerical 
strength of the depressed castes in Bencral 

The reason for holding that the 'Nama- 
eudros should be excluded from the list of 
the depressed dosses is that wi the Census 
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'Report prepared bj Government they are 
called Xamasiidra, Jtima Brahman, Nama 
Brahmo Those who claim to be Brahmans, 
■Kshatnyas, or Vavsbyas, i c, incmbctiv of 
the twice-bora" cabtea, cannot consistently 
also eHitn that they arc soeialK backward 
or depressed It is not true, too, that the 
iNamasudras are politicalh backward There 
arc hundreds of Namasudra griduates and 
lawyers and phy icians Many members of 
•tlio provincial cxecutiac and judicid seraidcs, 
not to speak of lower services, ate laama 
-sudras bcveral ‘Namasndras have hitherto 
become ihclcd members of the Bengal 
TiCgislatiao Council by open contest with 
-cindidntcs of other Hindu castes 

Though the present avntcr does not 
observe nuij distinction of caste, it may be 
argued that lus Brahmin parentage makes 
him biassed Let us, therefore, quote some 
opinions of CuTOpean oiEcials of Government 
on the Namasudra caste, ns given lu Sir N N 
Sircar’s pamphlet named above 

U) laras. S2d aod of the Census Itcpon 
of iknRal sboir that iti 1011 ibey clsitoed lo bo 
llrahmifls. Tbc Ditlnei Oa rtktr shows that they 
slill claim dcsoont from Brahmins. 

(*) It IS a progrcssire caste in more than one 
way It lus grown steadily and largdy while 
ether Hindu castea had only slight loctcafles. 
lor some geaeraUons they hsre shown etunJf 
uidepeadcnee They haie oUa taVea up cilu<»iion 
as a means of odrance with real camesUices 
and aie sieadiW progrcesios in ih&t rt»p^ 

(Dutnri Qa%Hiter of taridpur by O Malley) 

The Namasudra U in fact proud oi his V^le 
No Namasudra would he lik^ to conceal fai* 
»asle from the enumerator The awaVcoing of 
politic. 1 ] consciousness among the Namasudros 
a ix'cent phenomenon which is litd> to fiavo » 
lousilcrallo political importance in the future 
Mnndj Nsmasudra members haie been returned 
to Ucns;iil (oimcil and the T'araosudra caudtdaio 
liAs been in eriilcnce at the clocttons in (bis 
Diiitnct. 

Mr lAMtVi*— %•<//« liepoTi of AAufnn— (1908) 

“ll should be stated ns a Comraunily, too 
NaniasuJras show considcral Ic npUtuio for 
orv.iQiMtton and that the idc^s pursued by the 
biller ilas."ca anions them soem uraiseuorlby 
Vt on instance of Ibu may be tn lioncit a CoU 
(■.nice recently held ('(arch l‘N>t) wbicb w*s 
■ituidcd by Namosudras from Khulna the adyenh 
ing dislncu and some distncts ol Lasujn Iknital 
1 rom the pul lir>htd reports it appears that it* olnecfa 
were 11k s; rui 1 of education the cstablisbmcBt ot * 
iwimantiit fund mi \ the rtmotal of sorud cnU. 

O 'lAtiry s IhtInrI Oaulterr cf JMu/no— (1908) 
■^Thc Natnasadras aru vixy paitioulor as rrgwda 
<A»io prvjuJtcca. They nevu allow a Fttitvcun 
to sUnd or walk our their cookms pfacu, ooboaid 
•a l>wl and if aay oi e inadnrtcctly doca *0 wbd* 


food 13 being preparod it is at ouco thrown aw^ 

O hlAnb&Y 8 Dtvtrut GateiUer of — (1912) 

In JesBoro and Khulna tho Namasudras doit 
cbim Brahman descent. (IbuT) 

Tho Namasudraa are not only tho most 
Dumeroua but also ono of the most interesting 
castes m Jessorc, owing to tbcir indtiiendence 
nod self relianta and Ihcir elTorts to nse in social 
state (Ziid) 

Soctaf Uphff Thrown Info fhe 
Background 

The thirty scats rcaccvcd for the Bengal 
depressed classes — nobody knows who 

exncUv they arc, have proved to bo such a 
bribe that some of those who formerly claimed 
to belong to tho high castes of Brahtmn, 
Kshatnja or Vaishja, now foreswear them- 
bi-Ivcs and demand promotion (I) to tho list 
ot scheduled castes Mahatma Gandhi has 
toado himself a Hanjan by adoption from 
cotirclt disinterested, philanthropic and high 
motives But such is not tho caso witli those 
who now foreswear tliemselvcs It practi- 
cally amounts to Ihcir dcclanng that they 
would agree to bo considered baso-boro if 
(«w do not consider thcia base-bom), thereby 
thev could gam some worldly advantage 
Their bchavvour, however deplorable, can be 
uuderstood 

But it IS didicult to appreciate tlia 
attitude of those followers of Mahatma 
Oandiu who insist on proving that half or 
more than half the Hindu population of 
Bengal are depressed, thus degrading them in 
spite of what many castes themselves say, in 
order to show that the Pooua Pact has given 
the Bengal depressed castes less scats or not 
more scats than they ought to bav c. 
Mahatnraji did not make the Poona Pact, 
be Eitnply assented to it. But even if ho 
had been its author, it iiould not be 
saciosaiiot. It ought to bo altered, if it bo 
found to have been based on wrong data, 
or if it be found undesirable for any reason. 
That we presume is Mahatmaji’s own attitude 
tor he has agreed to consider Hr Vmbedkar’s 
proi)Os.al to modify tlie panel system of 
pnniary clccUon of the depressed class 
candidates in fav our of a ditFirent kind of 
urtangeincut, 

"W'dar's in a Mama ? " 

Untouchabk, unapproachable, unshadow 
able, deprcpsed, backward, cxtcnor, ecliedulcd 
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— we do not like anj o£ theso names. Whit 
wc want la that their connotations ehoald 
disappear 

Next to the Prophet of Islam, what name 
IS held m greater veneration in the Islamic 
wor’d than Khaltfah or Caliph, which means 
a successor of Muhammad, tho Muhammadan 
chief civil and religious ruler? But in 
gome parts of India, Mussalman tailors are 
often called Khalifahs Probably they wen. 
at first so called in order merely to humour 
them. 

Take again the word MebUir It is a 
Persian wo^ meaning pruut. Outside India 
it 13 still used in that sense m some countries. 
For example, the ruling prince of Chitral 
13 called the Mehtar of Chitral In Persia 
it was onginatl} a title or a part of the 
title of certain great officers of the roval 
household. There it now means a groom, a 
stable boy In some parts of lodu it means 
a scavenger M hat an irony of fate • We 
do not know what fate is in store for the 
word TTarimn 

Indirect Unintended Congress Support 
to Premieres Communal Decision, etc 
^Yhatovcr agitation Mahatma Qondhi 
comes on through the po»t office by writing 
m Ilanjan and to friends must be of a non 
political character So fais entire pre-occupa 
tion IS with securing temple-entry for the 
so-callcd untouchables and other human rights. 
This has led his followers also to devote 
almost exclusive attention to lunilar ipies- 
tions concerning these ‘MeprC8«ed clas«cs 
Me 80 } 'almost exclusive attention,’' 
because of interludes like Uie holding of the 
last Congress session lu Calcutta and the 
conaw^uent rcpres'ive activities of the 
Government. 

M hen Mahatma G indhi accepted the Poona 
Pact and broke his f ist he took care to point 
out that this did not imply acceptance of 
the Bnti li Prime Minister s communal 
decision commonly known as the Communal 
Ward. But as, being a prisoner, he cannot 
pronounce any opinions on political •(neetions 
without the prrmis ion of the Government, 
as he has not repeated again and again hia 
non acceptance of the Communal 4ward, and 


as, as 1 prisoner, ho has by' pcnnission of 
the Government been writing exclusively 
na matters relating to untoiichability and 
occasionally, directly or indirectly, signifying- 
his continued adherence to the Poona Pact,, 
tb t pact has become sacrcil m tho eyes of 
hi3 followers 

They appear to have fo^otten that 
adbenng to and defending the Poona Pact 
implies indirect adherence to and defence of 
the Communal Ward. In order to prevent any 
such inference being drawn, thev ought to- 
repeat every d.iy, or at least as often as ther 
defend the Pooni Pact, that they do not at 
all accipt thu Commnnal \wArd and that 
they will adhere to the Poona Pact only if 
the Communal Vwanl stands and cannot be 
upset. But thev nro doing nothing of tho 
kind. 

So far as we are concerned, we have- 
condemned the Communal Vwnrd and we 
have also conJe nued the Poona Pact to the 
extent that it is as harmful to national 
interests as or more harmful than the- 
Communal kwarU We have not yet seen 
any reason to change ofir attitude We are a» 
much opposed as ever to all the proposed 
divisions and sulMltvisioDS of the nation m 
which the White Paper abonnds 

Our position is and lias thronghout coii- 
eistenly been nationalistic and democratic on 
the i|ucstion of constitatiosaJ reform As 
Hindus we have insisted only on tho ordinary 
equal utizcus’ rights for Hindus Me have 
not claimed any special rights or privileges 
for Uicn) We Imve been mid still are opposed 
to separate electorates and reservation of 
scats with or without weightagc for any 
community or class 

The League of 'vations treaties for the- 
protection of minority nghts represent and. 
embody the collective wisdom of tho majority 
of the civili/ed nations of the world, luclud 
ing the British These treaties seek to 
protect the Bight to Nationality, iho Bight 
to life, personal liberty and freedom of 
worship, the Bight to equal treatment, Rights^ 
with regard to the t)«e of the niinonty 
language, and the Right to obtain a share of 
public funds devoted to educational, religious 
or charitable purposes The only minontiea 
recogniaed are tho»e of race, language and 
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religion These treaties do not pro\ido for 
separate representation of mmontica in logia- 
latures by separate electorates or reservation 
of seat«, nor do the) contain any of tlio other 
antinational and antv-dcraocratic aboiaiui- 
tioua which prevent the growth of national 
unity and solidarity or tend to destroy them 
where they exist to any extent 

Ever since the day b ‘when we were 
students we have in practice worked apiinst 
untouchability and caste So we welcome 
■all efforts to destroy caste ezclusivencsa in 
all directions But as democracy m social 
matters is not antagonistic to democracy in 
politics but the two arc interdependent and 
strengthen each other, we desire that the 
country as a whole should make simultaneous 
progress in all directions Hence we are 
Opposed to the communal award and its 
atncndinent in part, the Poona Pact 

Wesfern Colour Bar and Indian 
UnfouchabiUfy 

Mahatma Qaudhv has said that in lighliog 
the battle of the Hsnjaas he is 6ghuug for 
the rights of all those m every country who 
have been deprived of the cojoynicot of their 
human heritage In Past and West alike 
there are largo numbers of these dismhented 
brothers and sisters If India can restore 
to them their heritage, that would be a lesson 
to those in and of the West whose nicntal 
vision 13 warped by colour prejudice Ihe 
following passage, repioduccd in The Month 
of London for April, 1933, published by 
Messrs Longmans Green and Co, shows to 
what extent colour prejudice exists even lo 
civilized \menca 

No<r, therefore, >( thu Negro is nan just as 
littlj fla Ihe while man it ioUowe that wlutcTcr 
rights or prcro^tivis belong to man a« mao must 
wot be demod to the Vcrw 

“ tnd yet in certain parts of our country I U 8 \ J 
diaabilili-a are [leaped upon him because ae m * 
Negro In many loculiiies ho is denied (be vote 
‘.ren ihouRh that denial lavolres fraud or force on 
ibe part of the iiliite man In some accUons 
he rccurcs lower waeea than the white maa lor 
the same work In other eoctloos ho is barged 
higher rent than the white man for (he name 
housing His natural ambition to nso to some* 
thing better than menial occupatioa and to fit bim 
self for it la frustrated by local law by custom or 
creii by (bytical riolenco be is refused aiJmatanca 
lo cettam trade unions , m many States be is denied 
raeniltendiip in while churcbia he dan nu 


attempt to take eornmnnicin with tho whites, 
liieviae cxccitmtho ^or(b ho cannot attend 
ficl^la public or private, nith Ihe whites and 
the public schools into nbicb he is (CgrrRSIcd 
are inferior m architecture, iii location and in 
e^Iastio standing to tho others although (be 
black man pays his sthool tax hVo any other roani 
lie b kept out of select hotels, restaurants, and 
places of public entertainment not only in the 
tsouth but in the North* — Krv Jamu Sl CitUJa, 
0 8 P quotol m CnUioUe Ifwsie/w, ttarch, I'ttl. 

Coaaferaefing Lies about India 

That many Britishers and their Amoncau 
hirelings tell lies about Judia is perhaps 
mostly due to eagerness to safe-guard British 
monopoly, dominatioa and self interest , but 
possibly colour prejudice has also something 
to do with it 

Dr Rabintlraualh Tagore lias issued a 
Btatemeut iq which he observes that he fully 
agrees with what Mr V J Patel has recently 
eaid in London about tho nued of counter- 
acting anti Indian propaganda in the West, 
"not by display of our injured feelings, but 
by sober presentation abroad of facts and 
figures about the present situation in this 
country ” 

It 18 not this year that Tagore, or some 
other persons too, have felt this need for the 
fttbt time When the present wntor was 
travelling with him from Dresden to Berlin 
IQ October I9it>, the Poet spoko to bun 
about the urgent necessity of sending to some 
newspaper m England accurate infomiition 
relating to India ut short regulir intervals, 
for some EuTopeauB believed in anti Indian 
propaganda merely because of their ignonncey 
though others might do so because of 
malice and self-interest When we hid this 
conversation in n railway tram in Germany 
the Poet said that the MancJicslrr 

Ouardian would be willing to publish 
contributions cootainiug such accurate facts 
and figures Dr Scott of the Manc/iesfer 
Ouanhan, who hid high regard for Ta<vore, 
was then alive \V e are not sure whether 
the present oonduotors of the Manchester 
piper would care for such contributions 
from Indian writers 

In the Poet’s statement referred to above 
he cites some examples of lying propugandi* 

la Tiibano do Oenevo" ig jiubliglicd ao 
interview, supposed to bare been girca by mo 
to tUB Ut© Mr Ivjndrco, Iryini; lo injur# 
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}I-iliatnia)i8 rrpaUlicu, and thus insult ray ovn 
character, using language utterly incongruou 

‘This Cctitious intcmciT is supposed to have 
bevu 'ivaitiDg long years amongst iho |)0 thumous 
of the jiumalist and publishe<l by his 
when the writer can no loigtr be 
ehillcnged. 

“Vi.K comes a letter from kocnigsborg from 
the great Indologist GUsnapp, who asha my 
siiihociiy for contradicting the libellous remarhs 
atinhuM to ilahatinsji sial mjajf in a booir 
ca'lcd Indit' by the Iiilian author— Mr Lociono 
Wigriiii. I am also mile to express my approval 
of Ihe author’s srateminU 

I hire oercr heard of ihe author or h s bool 
I hare been able to contradict these lies because 
thcT were bronght before me by my fnenJs 

banng my vHit in aoiiih \mencs, [ was 
sarpriseil to fi id twice within a fc* weehs 
mformoiion startlingly calumnious eiplmiing the 
ignoranci. of the refers lo a wdl known Vrgeaii 

' Th^^uihentic fict was given with iircure 
stantiol dciciU about a stive rairkvl in Calcaita^ 
where Bengali girls are bought and told 

' V few days later a phrt^riph of a Parioe 
Tower of Si'cnc“ was printiel with i note bJow 
explaining that in these towers living Uaiies of 
heretics are oSered by Hmlus to kites and 
vultures, and that the Dn'i h Croveroraent is 
trying to siippms this practice 

These news eignificauilv coincide<l wub my 
visit to that country where I was wcico-uet as 
TcprcMiiiiDg India. 

Tho sUtement concluJe-» wuli the 
following opt and correct obserTutions in 
felicitous hugingc 

The i,rc*t Lnglish poet referred to the loss of 
one* rrpuUiion as a greater tragedy (ban tbit 
of havii gores piiMo stolen Tho minor (nigedy 
ha« as It IS loo late in 'he •by to need rp*ciU 

rvl rrnce, bsppcnnl nbiindintly m Indu Sat ihe 
gren'er one must b>. avcriol in time. 

"We arc apt to forget that all politice today 
in all rouiitri'^s have Ibcir common bacLgroiind 
III world iw'ilics J«J governmiot in tho woilJ 
howevtr powerful eao do wiihout the monl 
support of the wider hunsnily anJthitiawby 
potUK-ians uiclude It in their diflomatic dialing 
lo ciillivnt world opinion often with the msnuro 
ol 1 c* Wk. do not know the forces that are at 
th> back of the prop-ii.anda against India, but 
that It IS cRi lent, an 1 has a sound finannal 
power lo support it is evilcut 

lor Ggbling sich a crave menace some mere 
sporKlio oratorical display* or ca*ual aisils in 
(oTigu lands by gifiM indiriJuals cso never have 
any lostine rir-ct tVIiat is nrwlcd is lo r*tsbii b 
fallj (luiipid Informslion Ciatn.s in the West, 
from where iho orgiuix'd voice of India may 
have tho op|iortuni(y lo scud abroad her yuJgsacel 
an I her aipcah’ 

It 13 no doubt tnio that wo Jo not 
dtfniU!ij know tli“ forces that arc at fho 
back of lying anti Indian proj ••ganda, but 
gue&aCB arc aouictitucs not wide of the mark. 

Tfl-U 


Fully cfjuippcd Information Centres are 
certainly required They prc'upposQ tho 
supply of money and men Men can bo 
found It would be difBciilt but not 
impossible to get money also 

Me. Pofak on the Indian Sifuafwn 

A Free Press special cable from London, 
dated April 21 last, tells us that 
Mr Pol^, who recently returned from a 
tour m India, speaking at the Indian 
Conciliation Group luncheon, gave some of 
hi3 impressions of India. 

ltd said thit Ihcro was now probably Lsa 
roiiUiCt between the admmis'nitioa and the people 
than ever before sud expressed astonishment at 
the diHcrioration of the situation in India diiriog 
ibe last five year* He found in almost all circles 
a disbelief in British goodwill honour • and 

lUicrrinc to a certain prevailing opmion that the 
(Uv of civil disobedience ha* passed, be said that 
many of the younger preple were beginoing to uk 
themselves whether Gandbijic police of non 
violence was the right on This would be an 
ii-'ly development if it spreni on a Urge scale 
The older people arc nnwilbng to check the 
yousger geoeriiion because they thought then 
right in r.scoting the present situation 

If Tou ask the young people ’ Mr Folak 
•leclnml they wdl say we are oiding our tine. 
We Liow what we want and it is ooly a natter of 
expediency as lo which method bhill bo used 
Lxplaiuing olj'ciioni to the \\ bite Paper 21r 
POlak wariud that evea if the new cousliiuiioo was 
icvcpud India would not bo satuRed because 
she would not be s&fis6i.d until she obtained 
Domunon status. 

W bat Mr Pohk said about less contact 
in India between tho adminislration and the 
pcopic (ban ercr before and about disbeiii.f 
lu this counfry in British goodwill, honour 
and fair plaj in many circles is correct. But 
all this should not hat c caused astonish- 
ment. People iro not astonished at natural 
and explicable coascqueoccs 

Mr Polak has friends in various parts of 
Uic country — more perhaps in Upper India 
than cUewhere. ^Vo arc not aware that his 
recent tour included Bengal, which some 
people wrongly represent as the exclusive 
home and nursery of the cult of aiolence 
Did Mr. i'olak, then, find the older people in 
provinces olher than Bengal “unwilling to 
check tho joiingcr generation”? In what 
porta of the country did he place himself in 
contact with both the older and the younger 
people ? 
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lof HSH clkrth 10 c>'^e preference lo Ihvtitr and 
to bojcoit Biiiisb Loodj 

'fc White Puek. 

Tbi-t Centre ^<1 holdi that oo coasiiluiiun framud 
bjr the Bniish (.TOTcrorntnl while it u eugan’tU to 
cooduiiiD^ a campaihi c( rutble.->4 re| rcssioo 
inroUiD;; the imirnsnoinont and intunmeiit of (he 
aii>>t milled leaders of the nation iind thonsanda 
of their foilowera, eupprcssioa of the fundamental 
n^.ht4 of free apeech and asaociation btiin^^t 
rciiraiut an the liliert^ of the nrtna and replace* 
meat of the uormal citiI law ny rirtnal martial 
law delibi-ratJr iniiiaUd by it an the ere of 
Mahatma Gandhi a return fron Imsland aith a 
Tiew lo crush the natiourJ rpinh can be worthy 
of coutideralion br or acceptable to ihe peoile cl 

The Coai,re4a la eoiilideDt that the puUic will 
not lie duiol In the arheOii ootimod m the 
rfcintly poVuLud Uhite laper which la munical 
to the Titti uiicresU of India and la detisod lo 
peepituate f)ni^ donmatiou in this counuy 
<1. GA\DlllJlli i'AST 

Thia CoDgreu oiTere its coo^raluIaliOBS to (he 
country on the lucccsful termination of Mahatma 
Oondhi • fast of tMpteinbcr «od bo| es that 
DDiouebabdiiy wdl oclore long becoatc a thini. of 
the past 

7 Fl Ml tilENTAI. RrOilTS 

Thia CoB);TCka t* of opinion that to toable the 
raatKa to appreciate what bwaraj ” te cooccired 
by the Conarees will recao to them it i* deairalle 
to iia^ the position of the Cooerrets la a tsiontr 
eoady iindcrti^ by them NN iih this otjeci to 
new It reiWraW* U-soluiion ho. U cf the Karachi 
bess ona of the Congrtts of IJdl 

Alter tlic nsplau'tdo traaiwa> poMltoo 
meeting bad bcea dispersed b> Ifitln charges 
and other means, a large number ol delegates 
assembled at 4 s' «( (he same ^}^y in an open 
plot olland at the crossing of \ucLaaaDda 
lload and Chitpur Road to coulinue the 
deliberations of the Congress It is reported 
that some resolutions were moved there, but 
soon after the police arnred there and 
dispersed the ladies and gcntlemcD assembled 
by ini/jt charges 

Ever} where the proportion of lady 
delcgntes was considerable 

The lathi charges were probably not all 
of the variety officially desenbed and defend- 
ed aa “tnild” Cue tnany of the injured 
person*, it wa> reported, had to seek medical 
and surgical aid in the 'Medical College 
flo pital 

It has been estimated that altogether 
some 2,500 delegates attended or attempted 
to attend the 47th session of the Congress 
held in Calcutta, running the nsk of 
lathi charges and imprisonment Thus it 
has been proved, pace Sir Samuel Iloaro 


and Co , that Cougre-s has not been crushed, 
nor has it lost its hold on the people 

Uut cut bono 1 

Swaraj has not been mod, nor are Indians 
appircutl) on the wi) to wm it Rigorous 
repressioQ has been going on, repressive 
laws of increasing elasticity and seventy are 
bciog passed, and aliegntions continue to 
be mado bj responsible persons with a 
reputation to lose that the police and the 
evccutivc m ^ome places and on some 
occasions, dchniteli mentioned by these 
gentietneu, ba% e ovcceded tlie bounds of e\ cn 
the aery drastic ordinances and laws which 
have armed them with cvtraordinarj powers 
The latest of tlicsc allegations, to which very 
wide pobhcift' has been giten in the press, 
are contained in a statement circulated by 
Pandit Madau Mohan Malaviya relating to 
violence on non violent Congress delegates 

It IS alwsvs easy to be wise after the 
event and sav, I told you so' It is not in 
that spint that we write, nor do we think 
that the movement started by Mahatma 
Qandhi has been entire]) fruitless Vn eminent 
Ltbcral like the Kt Ilon’bic V S Snnivasa 
Sastn, who (Joes not belong to the Congress 
school and has not taken part in the civil 
disobedience movement, said in the course 
of his speech in moving the hitc Paper 
rcsolutioa at the recent se«siou of the 
National Lihiral Federation in Calcutta, that 
the momentum which the political agitation 
had gathered today was mostly of tho 
making of those who were responsible for the 
present movement ** 

What wo want is Uiat all schools of 
political thought in India should earnestly 
Irj to device some method or methods of 
action which would lead India early to a 
stable and beneficial form of Swanj Joiut 
action would be preferable But if that bo 
not poasthle, dvff«<.at y«,Uv.ve4l gvivip* vaiy 
pursuo such policies as would not antagonize 
one another 

Allegaflons in Mr Malaviya's 
Sfafemenf 

Pandit Madau Mohau Ma]BVi)a’8 state- 
ment as to “what happened at Calcutta” 
has been reproduced wholly or substantially 
in the dailies borne members of Iho Lcgis- 
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l.ilivo Assembly liavo drawn iho atUn- 
lion of tlio Homo Meaib< r of tlic OoNcniMMut 
of Indn to this document. As ho Im 
fon\arded it to the Iknud Govermneot, wo 
bopo a proper imiuiry be made iuto aU 
tho alIr}''jtiou’?. Pandit Madun Mob in 
Mda\i}.i has said in the eourse of his 
statement : 

‘I haic rsfcmsl to ihc manner in nbifh they 
(ihc cklitfatf*! were ti<‘nlcii an I os»jutlc*l not in 
onlir lo comi'lsin ol llic vtolenro and i>ror<Kalion 
of tlio ]<olirn but to pro nn idea to lUe jiablie 
of tho ordnl liiroiiAb tthich the Oungrexa m-s-jioo 
had to paaa." 

It is alleged first of all that, at t)ic 
H'plauado Irannvaj pavilion, 

‘Urcnlual); (ho ]iohoc miKto a (alkt ihirj'i'. 
duiHTscd ihi. hi pe crovd whirL had patbrosl and 
arrvstcd tho dihpaira Tiny l>orc the aiwauU 
calmly. Dtlrpatc afitr dJi^ato an he aiotal up 
to rooso n>oluMona skaa siultuvlt atUvVot \>j 
M-rpcanla nuldiai; laiMt uith all (liMr nii,i,ht. 
Care vta taUa by (ho atr^ranu not to aiiu at 
the head, hot acnoui ininnti wero lustainnl by 
the (Iclcjilei) in other ptria of the body Uno 
delecale, a VaVd (ron trrafa, vho kept |>cnutently 
reading a rceolunon lo apito of a «Jio>«<r of blows 
had hi* t(>cctBclua broUn aod one of in* tyca 
aoTcrely injured Ho may liaro to lo<e ilie eye. 
The blotsa acre tupiilemuilcd by Licklne 
Women delegates were not bcitcn, thoueh some 
of them who tenaciously aiucV to tho Kational 
Flag were roughly bandlud m an attempt to 
snatch the flsg from thi m AU hoaour to tbeao 
delegates who couducltd ihcmscitcs oa vnmhy 
aoldiirs of the pcacefal army of the Cougnse 
and stood a most acren lest of their creed ol 
aoQ Tiolencc.” 

Panditji next narrates what is alleged 
to have taken placo at tho Lalbazar Tlnna 
in Calcutta before Uio Congress session was 
held. 

' It rdates to tho h^hariour of the {lolice on the 
evening of the 30ih ilarcb Eight; •nine delecates 
ftxjm tie U i"’ after 4aTmgi«fi Ofaim mftr conobdly 
in the course of a police raid were nasaulled by 
European or Anglo-Indian polico sergeant in the 
I.at llazar Thiuia. ' 

We omit tho harrowing details. 

We pas« on to wlnt is alleged to ha\o 
happened at the Bhowanipur Thana. 

“On tho 30ih Slarch about 180 delegates were 
arrested at Knlighat They were marched to the 
Bbonanipore rolicc Station on loot under Police 
escort A sergeant whose iiamo is hnown to the 
dtifgntea distinguished himself by wantonly 
assaulting several (Idegates while patting them 
under arrest, as also after arrest ” 

Here again wo omit tho details, 

Tho other incident. Pandit Madan hfoban 


Mil tvi) j itllrgc*. relates to tho .'irrcst of 21 
(ItligiUa of U> !*• It is alleged tint 

* nil* hatch was BrT'^l<«t ni tho 1 st of Innl at 
Kal*»h*t at atvut II \ if. Tti'y were Ut n lo 
li>« IdiuvrauijX’re riuna in a l>n«, Vtt’in Ihtna 
lhay utro giMii rhsir* ant bin hit tisiton. 
Wbilotha iismw aiil other pariirulara vtti bin? 
Uktii down Iho sunn siunt »■ rg'int iiicntioiic<l 
ftbote apiM*nng nn tho My-ia, suldcnly puUnl 
Thakur Mniishi h ngU <>f HarJoi hy (ho car and 
ahouuiig "Von rnid 'diwn wiih the flrituh 
taoiirraccenth ih ‘7 piinehcd him ocviral ilmis 
Liitilr 04 tho tt.ia,.lc 4 . Tho acrgiunt tra* inur* 
niplej in Ins brutal on Tnakur ilun<hl 

Mi'gh by a tik-j bnu«* fill. Ilut Iw n-'iirnoJ fern 
ibe tU.(li»ic Olid Ix-gm In b labour hi* iictim 
sguu \Vh<ii Mr. lUiium ttaliu, a dJigito from 
Jhanti, Inol to nmonitrato on b..hatf ut 
hi* compuiion, the ur-^i-aut atruek a heavy 
blow with bu iliek on hi* head cauaiug a b g 
ainJhiig Tho lunrcanl then kept groallng 
and braudi'hing hi« rncasiil revulrr-r at the 
dibgatcs. Ho rclina! ivintiully only on tb« 
arnial of a Mogutnilo who bid bun summoned 
In aicw of ibW imi»i{ttiil arr nt thoio mea 
lAlcr, Mr. A. (I Khcr, a luvbJg Congruii inin 
anal Vakil of Jhanai, who was uoo of the 21 
ddfgaUw, refuMil to aupply any taoro [unieulan 
M n-gards Iho naiues and aJdriStes of bU group 
unless Iho !nei<itiit of ilio wanton attack oo 
Tbakur Munshl Mngh and Mr Ituslom was duly 
noted by tho I'oliruu Eroitually ibeir derannJ was 
comidiul wiili and tbo fact of tbs asaaull rcconlud 
in the 1*01160 dury.” 

Punditji begins tho concluding paragraph 
of tho Btalcmcnt by observing that “Tho 
beatiug during tJio actual Congress scssioa 
might hiivo been expected. But ono could 
ha^ly belicvo that prisoners iu custody would 
bo treated in tho atrocious luaniicr described 
abov c.” 

Wo should bo glad if the allcgnlinns 
made wero proved to bo unfounded by open 
iuajuiry 

O/her Allegations of Illegal 

Pandit Madaa .\ro!nn Malaviya’a stoto- 
roent reminds us of certain allegitions 
contained in tho spcooh made by .Mr. Satv endra 
Cbandra Milri, m. j. a , in tho Logi'Ktivo 
Assembly on December .3 last in tho course of 
Iho debate oa the Criminal Law Amendnicnl 
BUL Wo urgo and hope that tho B-ngvl 
Qovcmincnt will cause an open ennuiry to 
bo made into theso allegation^, as we aro not 
aworo that such an enquiry has been made. 
Wo fahnll not reproduce or refer lo dot ills, 
but extract a sliort passage below from 
Mr. Mitra’s speech, as officially reported ia 
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tho proceedings of the Legislative Assembly 
published by the Govtmeaent of Indu, 
pp. 2331-52, just to give an idea of the 
allegations 

Ian speaVinK ot tn-o thAoas m the Tamlak 
sulxiim on oC the Diitnct ot MiJriapore. This 
RonUiinan is a well known man He p-rs^slly 
Tisitcd IG Tillasea, m kashipor Danoipar 
nwui Ban etc. For the rcslititioa of pomtire 
taxes m the TiUa;^ reco irse was taken to kiekins 
and other physical inflictions and someuinia they 
went so far as to cire rilkcers a good dackiog 
in the rdlago poaui Toe boys acre beaten in 
■the pre^nce of their fathers and the parents were 
toKurol In the presence of their sons and 
d*u5;hiersi The furniture of the houses were 
broken VadJy and rice were tooted from the 

S ianancs knoirn as galat The wooden honse 
oor* and windows and even the ploughs were 
used u fuel by the police stauoned in nllages 
lloases were razed to the ground and id aerernl 
places burnt to ashes He also ref n to oaprea 
kion on women He gives losunces of two 
women Ott whom rape was comniitied f hare 
here their photos together with iheir ataUmenU 
and tbumb impmsions which I place oo the 
table* of the House for the uspection of Uoooura 
ble Mi-mhen as well as of the Oorcrameot. 

Wo obould bo pleased if the allegatioos 
proved to bo uofounded oa open enquiry 

TAe Nafional Liberal Federation 
cf India 

The 14th session of the National Liberal 
redenitiou of India ms held lo Calcutta 
dunng tho third week of April last Mr J N 
Basu waa the Chairmaa of the Beccptioo 
Cominittco and Biwan Bahadur 3f Rama 
chandra Rao waa elected its PrcsidcoL lo 
the course cf his dispassionate speech Mr 
J N Basu cbaractenrcd tho Communal 
Award of the Prime Miaigter partly thus 

It sought to create lantasl jcslooscs ud 
diCcixnccs nmoDgst (be people and to divida tbem 
into contending factions and served to depose 
ihcm of a common pisiform and of a common 
patnousio The Communal Award not ooly seeb 
to bn Id up stone walls between the liindus aad 
the Jlahomedioa but it also seeks to divide the 
Hindus into conlcnduig IscUous. 

Of tlie M lute Paper he spoke thaa ui 
part 

I do not refer to the details of the scheme as 
outlined m ihe HTiite Fsptr The unevrfa nty 
about the cstabli broent of central responsibility 
the IcgikUiive powers gieeu to tho head of the 
exeeutire admiiiLtraliOD, the placing of the AU 
India services uo ter the coiitro' of the Swretecy 
of btiit^ some of the commercial and SoaDnu 


“• Ila«d IQ the library of ibft House.'* 


safe guards and various other details are roatten 
aliout which there is grave anxiety and concern 

Diwan Bahadur M Raiuachandra Rao’s 
elaborate presidential address contains, among 
other things, sn able and convincing cntici«in 
of the White Paper With mao} other leading 
publicists of onr country, he docs not 
perbaps expect that the Joint Parliamentary 
Cocomittcc will produce anytliing better 
than tho White Paper or that the Convtilii- 
tioD Bill will bo belter Hence one might 
have expected to find in his address some 
clue to the attitude of the Liberals 
towards the question of further co-opcratioa 
with the Qoverament in constitution making 
But it furnishes no such clue Th" resolutions 
also of the Federation arc silent on tho point. 
Cut what one docs not dnd in all these has 
been poetically supplied by the action of 
proaaioeot Liberals like Sir Tej Bahadur 
Sapru la sgreetog to set as witnesses or 
assessors in relatioD to tbe Joint Parliamentary 
Committee Whoever else may noiKo-opcrate, 
these prominent Indian Liberals will not and 
cannot. 

Mr Ramacbandn Rao concluded hia 
address lo tho following words 

Ooe tnre to pivreo the flarkacss and uncertainty 
that bidre the future of this country from our 

S ee. WiU the future be a dreary racmblauce 
(he past, or wiU it ho anythiog wtier 1 I »ta 
not a pmsimwt. I see before me a long penoJ 
of strugcle and stnfe. lu his speech in the 
recent debate, Hr Baldwin refmvu to the Inah 
parallel and appealed to the Parliament that if 
tbe fadian problem is not saUsiactonly solved in 
time It would end in the same way as Ireland. 
We are already ou the h i,hway to the creation of 
another Ireland in this country and Ihe proicat 
scheme 13 Dot, I Ttnlure to say of a kind 
that will divert the course of eieots. Unless tbe 
pnaent proposals ate very substaniially improved, 
ihete IS DO chance of any political peace in Ibis 
coaoiry We may be dnven to accept an 
imperfect eoustuuiiom but even a poor consUtu 
tno may work and yield results if a strong and 
onited party lu this country wi h us roots among 
the masees is bent upon eztraciiag from it ths 
utmost that It would yield The essential need, 
therefore, u united aciion among tbe political 
parties and leaders at th 3 supreme ensis in tbe 
adairs of the country Hany of those who have 
preceded na in this natiooai strung e have been 
gathered to (heir fathers while some of as w^ 
we still in the field beloug lo a fast vanishing 
geoeratioD 31y last words are. therefore addrcased 
(o the younger m.n whom I see before me and 
who have to carry on the fight for our national 
frveifam till our Cmancipauon is fully assured. 
DificuJt as jour task is do not despair for 
despair IS a keynow of failure. Tie pwidolua 
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may Lu SHiiiLit (onronl and hnckwanl, but Ibo 
baud<{ invuiblo Unuj w iHJrpcluiUly marktfl(^ >!• 

I ngrc f. on ibo tiiol of tho dwliny ul our rouutry 
Ibiro 18 to royid roul to fttydom. Ilcvcru'U 
thtro mu»t but rctcrscH flioutd only Rlitlra 
)our liitikEi. 1 txboit jovi Ibcrolorp, to tarry 
on the for Ibo ttolulionary pro^ru-i o( our 
toUDtry (Old for the atlniiiiucnt of our fnvdoi i 
till tUo jjOal ift jtachtd 

Mr Ilimacliaiiilri Rao luoy or uiny not bo 
in fit our of further to-optration with the 
Bntihii Gotcriinient in couBtitiitioti<inaKiug, 
but lu the abote extinct ho pppeara to bUggc»t 
that it ii» 'worth our while to uiako the utmost 
elfort to extract from t\rii the inott «tro« 
grade tonbtiUition ‘ the utmost tint it would 
yield” We arc not jgauiBt trying to titrict 
the utmost from t\cn the woriit (.onstilutioii, 
if there be uo better use for our cuergiod. 
V)Xi\ 'jvo mo v.OTiVamm'i \'e> Si \X 

the role of the British people to go 
ou assigning to the political <uUi\ator 
of India the poorest and most baiixii 
political soil nud is it also Uic role of 
tho political ciilluator of India to extract 
from such soil whatever puliiical hirvcst it 
asay yield I Can the Indian pohti«.al cuUi- 
yator make no better use of his cuergv and 
(.dents ? One would have been grateful to 
tho Liberal liadcrs if they had indicated socno 
mcAQB whereby better political sod to cultiTato 
could be secured 

Wt have no fjuarrcl with the ideal 
of evolutionary progress We would 
welcome such progress \ccordiDg to one 
didnition, revolution is only npid evolution 
'IhercfoTC, if only the pace of evolution be 
BuQiciently accelerated, evolutionary progress 
may satisfy even professed rcvolntioonncs 
But if It be very very slow, or if it amounts 
to retrogression or almost to the negation 
of progress, as hitherto ordained by 
British imperialists, they may unintciitioDally 
manage to teacii the Indian people the 
fourth “H” of Bevolution in addition to those 
of Beading, (w)Biting and (a)Ilitbinctic 
winch they have declared it to be their object 
to teach their Indian subjects 

British iiupcnalists seem to foigct that 
even Indians have begun to prefer tho 
aeroplane to the bullock cart 
Resolufwns of the Naftonal 
Liberal ledetaiion 

The principal resolution passed hy the 


Nation il Liberal rcdcraiioii related to the 
WhitP Paper It criUtizcs that document 
in del ill iiiid mikes hiiggcstioiiH for its 
iniprovcmciit. Gcncril cnudeinintion of the 
bite Paper is coiituiiud m hccUona (A)/ (B), 
niid(i)of (he nsuliitioiis, whieli ire (|iiulc<i 
below 

(V) rbc Ssnoiiul Likrid 1 i'<lcrution of lodi* 
nvoftit ltd »ii 8C of t rofouiui di»a| pomtmrrit ul tbs 
Propottel^ of Ii lit 111 Loti8tiiunmial Kc/urni* 
mUMicd in the Uhim Psjwr of Vlarch 16, I'Jdi- 
Ibe proposals do not sUvanco hidu to the sUiui 
ot a Dominion an 1 iioHhero is ihiro cviu » 
mioiiou of ihis 03 ilm ohjtctivc. Thiy are over* 
M(ij;hutl hy sarc-Ruarils Hbieh aro iiiformul by 
diMirusl of Iitdcuia and vihuh ani not cniy nol 
Juuoualrahly in the inicrLvis of India during a 
iraiiRiiionol |>ericil hut ara murh mom in tbs 
intmata of the bniinl Kiiicdom rhtso iroposals 
maWo lo nut anil auh»lAi>liut iruiiclercnLC of poacr 
‘a, 'iri-iria/iiuf Ja- 'ii itaai 

(I<) the Pidirulioa di'sirca to maVa it dear 
oncu o(.au> iliot no nhimo of reforms con mn.t 
tiilias ri(|uircnunts or saiiify indiau nutiuusl 
aaj iraiions or nllay iwhiical di»i.-onUiit which does 
not coufir tho full elatiu and pomrs of a 
domioion on India ailhiit a shoii period hxul 
by statute. 

(T) In conclusion the National I ilaral 
l-<dira(io> of India dHios it ila duty to rucotd lU 
atroDK conriction that tho \V bilo I u] er PrujKMals 
as they stand cinnot possibly raiiKfy cviu ili» 
most modorulo section of i regressive upuiion aoii 
Mill, far (tvu) npjKaatni, uiitvsV bitU alUyms 
diseootaiti aptravalg tho presrut ualuipuy 
conditions furioer alienate opinion from tbs 
(lonrumcnt sud gnatly intensify iho present accuts 
Slid uxJirpriad dibcon<(ot A binerous and far 
noebiue nusauro of real reform on the lino of 
rkiiBiiiion COQBlituitoos wbica miU make India ao- 
cijual iDcnibcr of the Uniii'b Comisuavicalih of 
Nsitons Mill alone tuixt Indus ncjuirsiuuiu and 
(.aiiai) tho national stU respect of iho poopje of 
ludia 

The Ibird resolution, while disapproving 
of the Civil Dibobcdicnco Movement, protest- 
ed against Governmeut’s repressive miasurcs 
and methods, urged tho release of Mahatma 
Gandhi and other Cougrcsanicn tonvicUd 
mostly of technical oQuiccs or detained 
without tnal, and made au earnest appeal to 
the CongresB to abandon the Civil Dis- 
obedience Movement “iii order to avoid 
further misery and sufTeriDg, and lu the best 
interests of the couatiy ” The 1 cdcratioa 
cijuolly appealed to the Government to adopk 
a policy of wise conciliation 

Tho fourth resolution reaffirmed strong 
support to tho Swadeshi movement The 
fifth accorded full support to tho nation wide 
movement for the removal of untouchabditj' 
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and for tho uplift of the backward classes, 
sad accorded approval to the pnaciplea 
oaderlyiog the legislative measures in further- 
ance of that movement now before the Indian 
liCgislaluo Vsscmbly The Pisth proteated 
against the prematuie raiihcation of the 
Ottawa Agreement, tht effict of which avas 
genortllj considered b\ the people of India 
as hkcl) to be more mjurioiis tha » beiie*5eul 

Speeches afthe l:iaUanal Liberal 
Federation of India 

In moving the resolution on the White 
Paper at the recent Calcutta session of the 
Nation il Liberal Federation of India the 
Right Honourable V S Srioiaasa Sasln 
deliacred a mastcrlv -peech with his ii-«al 
eloquence Said he 

the liotexnmfat cceate polUi il ajjpvOsmeni 
and suiify the of the peo,>le. tnd so 

(sr as iho decaaods so lu me repCtt a b ladreJ 
tun*s thst Consresitneii and le* d 'f r » ry 
• igbtl; 

Tlio study of the \\ hito Paper and debates 
of Up two Houses of the Dnti'h Ptriiament 
had conainccd Indiauf, he add d, tint the 
ideal of Dominion status as promised bv 
Lord Irwin on behalf of His Mst^sts * 
Ooaemnieat, was not even going to be ad 
luittcd bv the prcacnt “National Gotcmiacot 
of Great llritain 

Mr Rarasav MacDonald had said in 
itPect in one of his speeches in the House 
of Cimiuons that what Indians considered 
Britain’s pledges were not esacllv pledges 
but on'v “deelarations of iQtcutions ' In the 
statement made lu (he recent Indian 
debat in the House if Comaiooa bir Samuel 
if-iare has gone one better >>ayiDg that 
‘Bntain’a pledge to India was not the grant 
of self-goaeramei/t, as all of us bare been 
thinking, blit the bc-towal of nen ta^talmcnta 
of constitutional progress.” So, what “all of 
us (Bntishersl have been thinking” is wrong, 
and that alone is right which Sir Samuel 
lloare thinks. One wonders what precious 
thing eonoUtutional progress means if it 
does not mean progress towards sclf-gav»ra- 
fornt. If it means progress towards self- 
governmenf, the m talmcnts, howescr small, 
must ultimatcli lead to self governmeot. 
But obvtousK Sir Samuel means that India 
«hou]d always come nearer to the goal of 
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sell goverumeut but acvir reach it That 
becomes thinkable if it be assumed that the 
more we adtanced the further the goal would 
recede ' It may be thinkable also on the 
supposition that progress means going back 
ward- In any case, some of the recent 
pronouneccoents of British otalcasnen ate 
further illU'trations of the Viceroy Lord 
Lytton’s phrase of half a century ago, that 
the powers that be “take even means in 
their power of breaking to the heart tlie 
words of promise thev lud uttered to the 
car ” 


So though ^Ir Sastri siid, “While an 
Liwlishmao to his advantage might forget 
deUoite promc'^ maJi by EiOid Irwin, 
lodtans must keep it in the forefront of the 
political program a-* and a^k of the Taglisb 
man, reluctant and unwilling as he might 
be, to redeem that pledge made to the 
popalatiou of three hmdrel mdlions,” 
Eogluh neo will have the authority 
of some British wtatesmen to persusdo 
theioielvis that uo pledges haJ been 
given Reval proclamations and pkJgis 
are or ought to b'» moro binding than 
atate->mpQ s promises \ct, so distingmsliod n 
lawyer as bir James Stephen said that Q leeii 
V'letona’s Proclamation, re-aHrmed by h^r 
successors m substance, was a mere ceremonial 
document, not a treats, and therefore it did 
not loipoiC any re-»pon»ibility and obligition 
on the &Jgh»h people And the hutorian 
Fr^inan has said with regard to proctama- 
tioii!, and the like in general “But when 
we come to manifestoes, ppocJomatioas, 
here we are in the i ery chosen region of 
lica" irreetnici’a Mcfliods of /fl^fo^>o>lJ 
p In'*). 

Nations get wLat they can lake, not what 
they haac been promued. 

Vs hate-piirls, air Sutn soiJ, sereral ot 

iheM acte exclusirely in tha interest of Great 
■ main «lula aereral othara vere dcmaa,trabl/ 
•;tsio,t lh« laterc^r ol lodjo. 

PrortsJ n" 'tr ‘-astn ssij he had borne no 

treat pibncal i>art IQ the cml di^oSelienca 
taoTemant. but eUlcamcn who mad the Ltnpira 
}od wifheJ lo pPEserva it could not forjrEt ih» 
toreca lhat rooalim ed tha very fabric of hamao 
batar». Ii<T <»aJJ not forget (bat a moTcm^at 
<4 this L«ad nuihl for lha rao-aeut bo arnated. 
hat U not handled properly and met joatlr and 
%iad]r and in Ume. it wa* bound to reappear and 
Jheo u did reappear it mubt carry all before it. 

Xt u perfectly a*u.djiDe to me to ba a raetnber 
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of 1 sflf KOT’CfDinK cocnraonwealth on equal terms 
aith Grcit Bniam Canada boiith Afnca and 
oiher 'Dosnsmons Anyltnut, eUa than that 

However cainoulligcd will ba unwelcome and wiU 
be the pctd of dispute and discord 
DealinK with the quenion of Federation Mr 
Sastn said, if by any chance owing to prejudice 
ignorauee or aniipithy of tho Princes this move- 
ment was frustrated, they and their advisers 
stood the risk of being regarded as enemita of 


the policy of recruiting the Army Ironi one- 
province only 

Gondulin^ he remarked that Ihe vast majonty 
would reconcile thcmselics oven to the deftets ol 
the constitution if they were assured that it was 
the firm intention of IIis Majtaiy’s Government 
to create a 'Jational Army within i JiroiCcd 
period 

Winding up the debate, Mr. C Y 


ludias political piojress at& as those who were Chintitnaoi contested tbe fl'sertion that the 
willing to be used in order to block the way of White Paper proposals were based upon the 
B™. m-mmam sgrccmcBt reached at tho three 
and asked if they had ever heard of a responsible Round Table Conferences 

Government where a Government of three hundred ~ , ,, r<«nfprpn<-pa «« a tthMp 


million people was not able to appoint its own 
Be vici.3 This it seemed to him -was the yeiy depth 
of absurdity It seemed to him that India whatever 
she did ought not to submit to this indignity 
But if the Liberals igrce to work 
the conelitution granted by the British 
Government, however bad it may be, 
aa most probabl) they will, at least 
they, if not other Indians, will ba\e "to 
submit to this indignitj,” for the present 
"National” Government of Britain will not 
agree to Indians appointing the olBecrs of 
tho covenanted cud service, the nolico 


The truth was that the Conferences aa a whole 
wew never afforded an opportunity of recording 
their considered judciucnt on the reports of the 
vanous Sub ComrotUeca which di«eusscd tho 
problems bpeakiug for himself without tho 
slightest intention of committing tbe Fedtralion, 
Mr Chintamaui said he did not want that Ihe 
scheme outlined in tbe White Paper should he 
translated into an Act of Patliamtut Ihcy did 
not want tho showy and cosily trappings of a 
constitutional machinery while the coUslitutioo 
was »n every way unconsututional 
The Liberals are great advocates of 
coDsUtutionil luetbodv licnee, it is incuiH’ 
bent OQ them not to countenance nn "iiii- 
cOQstitutionaV’ constitution li they nt nil 


,i4i,-i,i_ . 1 ,1. xi consmuuooni consmuiion si iiicy nv ni 

fee, T fr , ° . ''"A >"'‘ 1 “ to to work .t, 

Inia «' domination 10 b«t only or mainly to op, >0.0 and oUtniet « 


Moving (he civil ihsobedtenco rc'ioliition, Mr 
lunlly Mr fevstri s-ud the monicutUTO which J V Uaau, Bengal Lberal Uader said that the 

tho iwlilical o„iiatio:i had gathered today was non co-onaration movemiiit, which was twrn of 

mostly of the msKing of those who were despair livd done much more injury to the pioplir 
Tv»i)Oii‘ibto lor the vecKut vaoveincnl Can we vbcmselvtA vbau to those e^ainsv whom n was 

forget (he eouiiilcss sicrihccs they have made? directed lie adrised his counirjmrn tot to give 

Cjii wo for>,a tho way m which ihiy hare been way to the spirit of despair Iiit go on with the 

hiwdletl by the police n tbe sirccts oi every town spirit ol trust inasmuch as he fell that the spinl of 

and ylk.o f Vr» all thoe sulRnngs gouig to cml dinoliedictico was practicalli putluig up a 

naught? fii,|it which was a negation of hw and or for 

Vhero r„ircr,ng. be prevented ftnm SS 

going to inugiit b) tin. Libcrnls and other of cxaspLcatioii of ill h'eling now eaisting. 

political parties putting pressure on tlio . »i i vt x, 

Bntikb Government b" eLo nell-thonghl- , 

nnb ™-,n» TO niiTOrm to ynrtwto toi ““1'™1 iniurs, bo nn. t. jbl Wo enn support 
.pe.clies TI.e. iiiny not neces.ar.ly ndopt oonnlrymen to go m 

Ibo mollmd.iolloncdb. Congress 7 . .pint o! trust, >t bo mennl 

. . * ®. . trust m enmn lurTl.e.T- xl.e.., »!,_ 


Supporting tlie innin resolution regarding 
till. lute Paper, Pmdit llridiy Nuth Kunzru 


trust 111 somo higher power than tho powers 
that bo and alBO trust m tbeinsclv cs 


iiii. n iiiif I aper, iiiiuii iirmiv ivuin ivunzm , , „ .* — 

corfiiicHl his rciu irks to Imln's defence 
problem niid the proposal on U wvde in the ® 


niuicm nm luc proposal on u roiuc in me • , , , 

While Piper "itb which nim-tnidi} i ivv and 

Wev.t. o.t»r.t.mr, ol !"!!'' 7,™', “T". 7"“ '“to oonll.cl Wben- 

liilinii tlluxoi aiil n)llnn< drawn Icon all tlmeiw ^ Basil and uia collcaguca 

auJ column iitiLs. Ik wain, xl a definite M.he ua appeal to Britain they ought tomakcwuro 

>o"ou«,. ,heb,ei. 

«aiil(d n (bar onunnalion of ibc tiolMy by tbe appC tl 

kirourulhcr own tjmy Uo prousted ogwiw* tvsoIuUuu «aiJ lUt ho wuv not ouo of thow wlu> 
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Lcid the Tiew tlut CTcry lorm of cirit ditobeiliCDce 
WM a')couituiat(on&!, t> U the Lii> raU cdaki not 
apprOTC o( cittl <li'Sob->i]cnce in any form aa « 
muter of policy 

I/3rd Ilardiogc nj Governor General of 
India said with reference to the bouth 
African Indians* passive resistance morement 
that it was constitutional So> we are glad 
ilr Joshi did not out*ofHctat odictais by 
condemning as unconstitutional every (ornv 
of civil disobedience ITis opinion may 
perhaps be summanzed in Labour parlance, 
by saying tLat he was opposed to general 
Rtnkcs as a policy but not opposed to parti 
cular strikes for gaining particular objects 
Well, the sum total of the parts may be 
sometimes equal to the whole 
Prccccdnift ^fr Joshi observed 
To lbs Con;;r»is they u d slihooirti constitu 
lions) locans might Is long sad led -ms stiil ii 
ihouM bo sdopicd ss it was the nght one. To 
tbs Oorcrsmcnt lb«y *sid slihoagb law %nl 
order mizbt he c*<sl luhcd hr exirsordiosrv 
nieasnm like the Ordiaoanccs these should n i 
I e rssorUd to in tbo interMU of the liberty an I 
(re^m of the non CoiiLroumcn Tbo timo has 
come wbsn both the parties should cry hate 
Ltt the GOTcrnmenl remember that (he eonotry 
was much greater than the Congress and • ly 
party 

We do not know whether Ifr Joshi has 
been correedy rcporlcd He satd, erfra 
ordinary measures like the Ordinances should 
not be resorted to in the interests of the liberty 
and freedom of the iion-CongrcisuuH \rc 
tho interests of the liberty and freedom o/ 
CoitQie^iinen immaterial ’ ^fay they bo 
treated as outlaws * Of course, the country 
was much greater than the Congress ami any 
party But non Coiigrcssmeo, if they want 
to be accurate, ehonid admit tliat (be 
Congress represents tho country much more 
than any other party 
Syed Hasan Imam 

Jjj byed ilasait hats? Jadw Jba» Jasd a 
distinguished lawyer, judge, patnot, awl 
national leader ^Ir Ilasau Imam was a 
younger brother of tho late Sir Mi Imam He 
was about 02 years of ago at the tune of bis 
death He was called to the bar from the 
Middle Temple in 1892 Practising at hrst 
in Patna and then till 1911 in Calcutta, he 
became a fudge of the CatciitLa High Court 
lu 1912, retinng 10 1910 Iftcr thecrcatian 
of the High Court at Patna lie rcducncd 


GO'I 


practice there and continilod to be an active 
and bnlliant member of the bar Uicrc till his 
death. Vs a politicun ho belonged to the 
Congress school He presided ov er the 
special 8C^3loa of the Indian National 
Congress held in Bombay in September, 1918 
He was president of tho VfMndia Home 
Rule I^cagitc He attended the I^ondon 
Conference on tho Turkish I’cacc Treaty as 
a delegate, and m 192J was a delegate of the 
Government of India to the L'^ogtic of Nations 
at Geneva. Ho took a prominent part with 
his wife and daughter in the Congress move- 
ment in 1930 Cotnmunalism in any form 
did not receive any encouragement from him 
Ho was a nationalist in tlicory and practice 


taJy Councillors of (he Calcuffa 
Corporafion 

W c congratulate Mrs Iviimiidini Bose, i A 
and Miss Jyotirmayi Gangnli, V A, on their 
election as councillors of tbo Calcutta Corpori 
tion They are the first successful women 
candidates to enter the Corporation by 
election It is signilicant that both of (hem 
headed the poll m their respective wuals 
Both have a long record of useful public work 
to (heir credit. 


Annual Meehng of Federation 
of Indian Chambers of Commerce 
and Industry 


bheth Walcbaitd Hirachand presided over 
the sialb annual meeting of the Federation of 
lodian Chambers of Commerce and Jndustrv 
held on tho 15th April last nt Delhi. Jn liis 
presidential address, which was lucid and 
brief, his observations were to tho point on 
all the topics dealt with by him In tho 
opening section devoted to 'Repression' 
occurs the following passage 


I mebt howCTcr ^uote the (ymoo dS sh 
iraputisl IjiKliabmaii who was a member of the 
dentation sent out to tbit country by tbo Ini! u 
I«a(;ao to tluUy tbo Indian situation on tbo siiot 
and whom opinion wilt I am coifiJcnt be con«i 
deied fair and unprej idicGd lhat Kcutlomaii 
rdirnnc to one a.<)>ect ol the policy of roprcasion 
has aud 

When I know that the Commisaioneraif I'oli-o 
m Itomliay can wnd merchania lo jail bctaunc their 
refoKsI to Itado inth tbo other mcrchaiua 
constitutes an oirence and can release thoie whom 
he term* as Uw breakers when ho is informaJ 
that trading has atarted in a ccrUi i market— this 
la BOmetbini; Dew in law nnd commerce. 
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riio Shcth thinks that the Congress "can 
and \?iU nc\er bo wnshcd permanently At 
the mo«t, it might bo driven uinleiground for i 
tune, ” 

III coauectioa veith India’s dcchuiug trade 
lie obscr\ ed 

As joa ali 'knovr Great Tintavn ^vjicaaca die 
unique phciiomonon of the Buy British cam 
lai^n supported by everybody, irom tbo pnnee to 
the porter and reccivi ig whole-hearted support at the 
bands of tho admimstrators of the country and «a a 
result of this propagandA the inrush of foreign exj oris 
to that country was very soon chocked In 
contrast with this attitude we La>o m India 
rcspoosibla ministers m the ] rovinces carrying 
on a campaign for giving preference to goods 
manufactured in other parts of the Empire even 
at the cost of Indian manufactured goods 
lie referred with apprecmtioii to the 
work that la being carried un. by "i number of 
“Buy Indian” Leagues or bwadcslii Lenguea to 
piopngato the cult of swadcsiuam 

Aa was rotaoinblo and natural, he w is 
against tho export of gold from India 

Whilst the United States of \menca vrth more 
than <(X)0 mdliou dollars uettii of cold ii Ihcic 
vaults think t inse to put an cmhitvo on the 
export of gold Indas noi Indian rmsico 
Mmister charoctcruea ths distressng fcilireof 
gold espoTted from India os a pleasing pheno 
menon 

rina paaaogo waa followed by the 
Bpciker’a refutntion of the rinanco Member e 
tngctuoua argunientB «v dcfeacc of hw loacUou 
riie other topics dealt with by Shcth 
Wftlchand Hirachaud were British Industrial 
Policy, Imperial Preference, War Debts aud 
thcMorld Ccoiioinic Conference, tho White 
Paper, Adjustoicnt of Military Burdens, the 
Doiiiination of the Services, Coimncrcial 
Discruiunation, and the Proposed Railway 
Board 

Me H R iSjr^^f’5 Election fa 
Presidentship of Federation 

M'e congratulate Mr Xtliiu Raujan SatL.ee 
oil his election to the presidentship of tho 
1 edcralioii of Indian Chambers of Comrocrco 
and Industry Tlte People of Lahore calls it 
“a happy choice’ andsiys 

Mr Sarkcr fully deserves the honour as be has 
sho Til himself an acuta student of economic at d 
linanciii ] rout ms m his several speecbos and 
Jroeburw on ihisa subioetii «iid|h»i besdes, to 
tho credit of his organinng talc it as a practical 
busuicsa toan tha proud record of lh« wry 
s loccssful and soui d t fo olfee, iLo 11 ndostan 
to operatne of «b ch Mr Barker is the Chain la i 


WhtU Paper Proposals Defermifled 
Upon Long Kgo 

The Burma R T C met in November 


1931 , and the general lines of the proposed 
Constiiiition for Butmn (proposed by His 
Slajesty’s “Nation'll” Govermuont in England) 
was published in Command Paper 4004 of 

1932 eaidy in that year 

Inn Stitement made in icply to questions 
in the House of Commons on the constitutional 
problem in Burma, circulated by Sir Samuel 
Ho'ire, Secretary of State for India, tho 
following passage occurs 

If hooounvblo members will compare the con 
tents of ihfl Govcrniuent s stateiiiont m that pap*^ 
with the proposals for a Constitution for 
conUmed in the W h te I’apct they will seo that 
iC ^towance is nude for the iict that tho Indian 
proposals are for o icdeial Constitution whereas 
a separated Burma would require a unitary form 
of (;overRiucnt the I to «cls of propo$als conespomt 
tcry closely (Italics are ours) lo put it 
summarily tie same range of opportunity ana 
function lhat it is proposed to devolve m India 
cllicr upon tlie icdctal Lcpslature or tho 
1‘rovinciftl LcgiilaturcB is ui tho case of Burma 
lo bo devolved upon the Burma LcgislaluTe tho 
same subjects that m India arc proposed to bo 
reserved to the Governor General would in Burma 
be reserved to the Governor and the ssmo 
special rcsponsibibtKS that iii Inda ire to bo 
imposed on the Got ernor General or tho Iruun 
«a.\ Oovrtunrs &s Ui<i casfe laay V« ’flu in 
Burma bo imposed on the Governor 


So tiic proposals contained in tho White 
Paper (published m March 1933) were 
decided long long ago, oven before the 
pad cd sittings of the riiicd Round Table 
Conference Tlic only icasoii for the delay 
III publishing the White Paper that we 
can guess is to make it appear to the 
world nt large tliat the communal difFcreuces 
between the Hindus and the Muhammadans 
OTO responsible for the rotrogado and illiberal 
yiroposaU made thcievn It now apjytaisihni 
Ike communal ihlfciencci ucrc not i cspoustblo 
foi ike flelai/ Nay, the communal diireroiices 
had noUiiug to do with the most important 
rcUogrado proposals They arc copied from 
the projiosala for Burma, where tliero are 
no such commuinl difrereuccs as exist in 
Indiu JM. D 


'Bengal Under Communal Award 
and Poona Pact' 


bir N N Sirear, Advocato-Qcneral of 
Bengal, has prepared and published a pOmpli- 
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let named Beimal Un/Icr Communal Jiwirt? 
Ind Poona Fact, and has thereby earned the 
thanks of the public In it he has shown by 
marshalling facta and figures, compiled with 
care and industry, tliat “as the result of the 
Communal Award and tlie Poona Pact, Bengal 
Hindus have been successfully 6<\uccaed out 
of the proposed Legislature in Bengal ” He 
rightly obseri es in the preface 

"Not from lie point of new of Csole liindus 
alooe bul from tha point of view of the D prcs-cd 
Casses It IS worthy of serious consideraiion 
whether the attempt to inflate their number and 
the clamour of wcll-orRauired politically adranced 
and Dumencally strong castes for retertinp to 
“Depress^ Classes will not inevitably end *n 
retarding that leTelting up which has been steadily 
going on fjr over thirty jears at least 
TTifl appeal to the ^lussalmans and the 
Depressed Classes are worthy of senous 
consideration 


1 appeal to the crcat ilaho noian coiuuuntiy 
u well as to the Depressed Classes to consider 
the represcutations made here, to enable them to 
ludge, what oilbn they should be prepared to 
mak& for a settlement which wJI do jnsttco to 
the intermls mvoirrd Notbini! but aa actecd 
settlement can satufactonly solro tho difficult 
problem factoe us 

\re any lletorms worth having if mutual distrust 
will compel uiccssaat sppUcatioa of "-afcguaidt 
fornotecting us from ouo another * 

The acknoaledycd leader of a very largo soctiou 
of Uindus, Mahatma Oandhi, has repeatMly said 
"If we cannot solve the Communal problem let 
us not talk of responsible Government. ttiU tus 
followers practise what this precept involrcs * 
SirN K Sircar has demonstrated that, if 
the Communal \ward and tho Poona Pact 
stand as they are, the most public spirited, 
the most self sacnficiog, the ablest and “the 
most iniluential commumty lo Bengal wiU 
have little or no voice in the new coootitu 


mg and survey schools, 86 per cent m 
commercial schools, S3 per cent of the officers 
iiid employees m Banks ‘Exchange Insurance 
offices etc, 79 7 per cent of the members 
of tlio medical profession, 87 G per cent 
of the members of the legal profession belong 
to this community — the Hindu community The 
Muhammadans prepondentc in numbers ui 
the whole population of Bengal (Muham- 
madans 54 $ per cent, Hindus 43 1 per cent, 
Christians about 0 4 per cent, others 1 7 
percent), and among the peasantry (Muham- 
madans 62 7 per cent), among beggars and 
vagranU (52 7 per cent), and in the jul 
population (53 1 per cent Muhammadans, in 
spite of the large number of civil disobedu-nco 
prisoners most of whom are Hindus.) 

This community, including tho depressed 
classes, is going to ho made definitely b’j 
force of law a permanent hopeless minority 


Changes in the Calcuffa Mumctpal 
Act 


tion ” This communit) pays at least 80 per 
cent of the revenues of Bengal This 
community has founded and maintains most 
of the schools, colleges and charitable insti 
totions of Bengal. Almost all the endovnuents 
to the University have been made by this 
community 64 3 per cent of the literates, 
69 6 of the literates in English, 79 6 per cent 
of the students in high schools, 63 6 per cent 
of the students in Intermediate Colleges, 82 8 
per cent of the students in Degree Classy, 
85 7 per cent of post-graduate and research 
students, 86 3 per cent of medical stndents, 
C1.3 per cent of students in technical 
indnstnal schools, 85A per cent m engineer^ 


rhe bill amending the Calcutta Municipal 
Act of 1933, which is to come up tor 
discussion in the neat session of the Bengal 
Legislative Council, is a measure of far- 
reaching import If it becomes law, there 
will bo a aery serious curtailing of tho 
autonomous powera of the Calcutta Corpo- 
ration and a correspoudiog incrcaso of the 
powers of tho Government over it 

The avowed objects of tbia biU, accoi'ding 
to a minislcnal communique, are 

(i) to prevent the misuse of cinc power for 
loliucal ends, 

(u) and to insure that members of tie Corpo 
ration should face their responsibility for tha 
proper idmuiibtration of the Calcutta Municipal 


It 13 further explamed in this same 
miQistenal comunmmuc that 

^cre have been m certain quarters engjtestions 
thst^c ob^el.l of tha Covernment is to attack 
IM Cortioratioa and to bnng under tlicjr control 
the details of municipal admmistratioo This is 
at lU correct a perusal of the will prove 
that the Government have no ulterior designs 
The obvious comment on this advance 
assertion of mnoceoce is that, if the beuev olent 
aims of the Government are evndcnt in the 
Provisions of the bill, why this protestation 
about brecdom from ulterior motives which 
may defeat its own end by suggesting 


X 
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tlioiiglits wliicli would uot ha\c nnscn it all 
111 the natural course of things But tho 
fact of Uic matter is, this hill is not so 
simple as it looks It certainly has it tho 
back of It 13 much backstairs ncgotintiong 
and talks behind scenes as every unpottant 
uid controversial logislitivc measure his 
\Vc, howet cr, pretend neither to share nor 
to let out any secrets But judging from 
published ind well known facts, it seems that 
tho proposed law has a fiiily long history 
of disputes and bickerings for power behind 
it It IS this history one must look into in 
order to understand the scope and intention 
of tho bill 

The dispute between tho Goiernmcnt 
iiid the Corporation is both political md 
economic Judging from tho mimsternl 
btiteiucnt quoted abo\ c regirdiug the "misuse 
of CIVIC power for political ends’ it might 
bo thought tbit the British power to Calcutta 
18 in immiueut danger of collapse from the 
tiicroachmcnta of the Swarajist Corpontiou 
Xothing BO serious is, however, tho case 
The political pait of the (juarrcl only centres 
round the emptoyment of some twenty five 
low paid teachers in the Education Depart- 
ment of tho Calcutta Corporation, who have 
liecn convicted in coonection with tlio Civil 
Disobedience movement and of other political 
olfciiccs The Primary Educitiou Department 
of the Corporation is one of those new 
ventures of the Nationalist Corporation, which 
however commcndablo from a disinterested 
point of MOW, has not been looked upon with 
particular favour by tlie Government. It 
was the target of a recent and memorable 
attack by Sir Charles Tegart in London, 
who said, it provided terrorists with jobs, 
ihe charges of tho Government of Bengal 
are, however, not so explicit Tho stiicmcnt 
of objects and reasons attached to the 
bill says 

In the bepnninK nf July, Govemeut 

nddrcKsiti a Idler to tho CoqKmtioii of Cslcutu 
u. Ling whether teachers craployed by them m 
tlor Himary ’-chool* had putiujiatvd in the 
tivd 'Umhcdicnco movcieient or hecn convicted 
ot fiuhtical otrcoces and coquiruig uhat disnpli 
naiy action tho Coq>oraUou had taken or pnipom 
to take. To this enquiry the Corpomtioa replied 
that they were not responsible for tho pidUieal 
aeUMtica if iliur employees outside ibeir oflice 
hours. This was « pooitioa m which Goccramcnt 
could not acquiesce, and the LcguUliio Council 


vtcro, therefore informed on tho lOlh December. 
l‘U'> that legislation would bo introduced to deal 
with tho matter during this session 
In ordci to appreciate the sense of pro- 
portion displayed in this solemn paragraph, 
it should be borne in mind that the number of 
teachers in tho Education Dcpaitmont of the 
Corpontiou 18 about 1,000, and the number 
of person convicted for political olfonces 
IS somctliing like twenty five 

But, however disproportionate this resolve 
of tho Government to deprive political 
otTciidcrs of their hvliliood mi} seem, it is 
it least clear and intelligible The stated 
aims of the Government regarding proper 
financial idministratiou of tho Corporation 
have not got even this merit The passages 
of the ministerial coiiniiuniijuc and tho state- 
ment of the objects and reasons of the bill 
are a stnug of rigmarole neither lunkiog nor 
proving definite charges, but suggesting grave 
financial irregularities and perhaps gigantic 
embezzlements in defiance of an all seeing 
but impotent Government What are tho 
“illegal ’ items of cvpendituro to which the 
OovciDincnt refer ? ^\llata^o the so c died 
evasions of the provisions of tlio Miniicijnl 
\ct which coniront Government witli the 
"dilbcuUy that they must either condone the 
irregulontics or take action so drastic as 
seriously to aQcct tho intcrcbts of tho rate- 
payers?’ It is rather strange that only tlie 
Government should be aware of iiregulanties 
of the magnitude suggested and neitlicr the 
iluaicipal Commissioners, nor tho rate-payers ' 
If even this were possible, details of these 
grave irregularities should have becu 
published long igo Oi do tho Government 
believe that the ratepayers of Calcutta are 
in collusion wiUi the 'Nationalist” Corpoia- 
tion that they do not think it necessary to 
confide m Uicm ’ 

The truUi, howcv cr, is that c\ en here Uie 
language of the Qoverument is in absurd 
disproportion to the facts adduced 

The nnnibtcrial sLatemeiit makes only one 
definite charge of the evasion of tlio prov isions 
of tbo Municipal Act of 1923, and that m 
connection with the various electrical sclieuics 
o£.the Corporation Whether tho provisions 
of section 14 have becu contravened in this 
niattcr is a question of fact, which is not 
settled oneway or tho other by tlio ex parte 
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judgment o£ the Go\crnincDt After ail it 
may be no more than a technical (|ucstiOD of 
accounting metliods But a more iniportant 
consideration regarding the electiioal bchemes 
18 that they form part of engineering plaiis 
adumbrated by an Indian engineer of the 
Corporation towards whom and all whoac 
bchemcs the Go\ ernment has shown unmistak 
able and pronounced dislike In 7be MoJetn 
Hciieic foT December last there wna a note 
(p. 72111) in which an attempt was made to 
show the negligence and the dilatonncas 
of the Government in connection with the 
drainage of Calcutta, which la a prob em of 
far greater moment for the inhabitants of 
Calcutta at present thin any of the alleged 
political and financial 'misdeeds * of (he 
Corporation But while tho Govemmeat 
withholds their sanction from practicable and 
economical schemes for the solutioo of the 
sewago problem formulated by tho Special 
Ofheer, and pursue theur leisurely routioo of 
correspondence, they arc tr)ing to label the 
oxpcudituro incurred on measures designed 
to keep Calcutta m a sanitary condilioo 
lu the meanwhile as duancial irregutanUes 
Tho electrical schemes, too, like tho 
employment of pobtical ofienders, have been a 
subject of Icn^hy previous corrcspoadeoce 
between the Govemment and the Corporation 
On July 11th, 1032 the Oovernment wrote 
on this subject to the Corporation and the Cor* 
poration’s reply was despatched in September 
This correspondence is too lengthy and (oo 
technical lor us to quote here But a 
careful study of it will fully convince the 
reader about tho folIowiDg points 

(a) that tho subsidiary electrical scbcwcs 
wero no part of the main scheme for generation 
of electricity (submitted to Government for 
approval under see. 11 m early 1931 but 
still awaitmg their approval) and thus (here 
was no evasion of section 14 

(b) that the electrical plant installed 
Under these subsidiary schemes has proved 
to be a great boon to the »tcpaycrs in 
rebevjng drainage loogcstioa of the mty 
and cheapening tho cost of pumping both for 
water supply and drainage, effecting const 
derablc saying in money 

(c) That some of these subsidiary schemes 
being under lU. 2't lakhs m value did 


not require Government approval under 
see. 14 

(d) That one of the»o schemes, ti , Sch 
VIII and Villa — although onginally ouco 
approved by Government —was again sent up 
to Government for approval under the strict 
reading of sec. 14, as the scheme was partly 
modtS^, thns proving that the Corporation 
far from evading sec 14, had actually 
complied with tho letter of the law very 
punctiliously 

(c) That the Government, misled by their 
advisers (who were moro mindful of the 
lutercsts of a monopoly concern, iix , Calcutta 
Llcctnc Supply Corporation, than of tho 
ratepayers), had acted uuconatitutionally in 
lotcrfcnng with tho working of the Corpora- 
tion and tned to prevent the Corporation for 
looking after the interests of the ratepayers 

(f) that Government has persisted in their 
arbitraiy attitude in withholding approval 
of Scheme VllI and V^IIIa (modihcd) till 
today, thereby preventing eHentiol drainage 
improvement woiks m important now areas 
of the City opened up years ago by tho 
Calcutta Improvement Trust and endangering 
the health of (bo rate payers 

(g) that by withholding appioval from tho 
main eleclnc scheme for two years the 
Government is delaying the realuation of the 
cotusated saviog (in aunual clectnc bills) of 
about Ks 5 lakhs v<.arly, representing a 
borrowing capauty of about one crorc of 
rupees 

The solicitude which the Government 
show regarding the proper administration of 
the Corporation's finances makes one cunous 
about their past record lu connection with 
economy in the Corporation and fausbandmgthc 
^ rale payer’s money This is likely to be both a 
vast and edifying subject V c sliall confine 
ourselves to only one instance which is 
dif«:d> concerned with the Cotporation’a 
electrical schemes 

The blunders and catravagance of the old 
Corporation (pre-192 1) culminated in tho 
burned JAaadxing ol a Rs. 7 crore water 
supply extension scheme (the Moore St heme) 
This forced the new Corporation (ba«cd on 
popular franchise) to look round and probe 
into the detailed workings of the spending 
departments with a view to effecting cconomv 
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lu running costsT" tUua giving relief to 
the ratop-i) ers biirdcned •ftitli a lingo animal 
interest (rescr\e) cli-irgc on iccoaut of the 
Rs 3 crorcs boriowcd to cicrj ont the Moore 
'^chomc One of the first things done by the 
Swarajist Corporation was to appoint a Speoial 
Committee to m\ostigato the possibilities of 
the Corporation generating their own 
electricity Tor fiie i oaro, however, nothing 
was allowed to be done by tbo induciicc of 
the vested interests and by the obstructions 
of the alien ovpojt ofliccis of the Corporation 
\n attempt was made in 1928 (when the 
Goienimcnt group of couiicillora held a coali- 
tion majoiity) to scotch the “clectncitv idea’ 
by renewing i long term agreement with the 
Calcutta 1 lectnc Supply Corp Simul 
tancoiibly a Bimilar long tei-m agreement with 
the Orient'll Gas Co at rates unfavourable 
to ratepayexa was attempted Both iho 
attempts were ftiisttated by the adioitnesa 
of the strong opposition, and the i vtepayeta 
were almost miraculously spared Hiththo 
advent of an Indian expert at the bead of tlio 
technical affairs of the Corporation m 1929, 
the situation steadily improved, culmiiuling 
111 the sanction by the Corporation of a 
fully formulated and practical scheme for 
generating clcclricilv in 19*10 This scheme 
assiiTcs an annual saving of Bs C lahhs in 
clcctiic bills The one pice unit boldlv pul 
forward to the world was at hrst chaUcuged 
b) the Calcutta Electric Supply 
Corpoi-ation but later admitted by them 
(liouevcr indirectly it might be) when it 
offered a rate nearer the one pice unit to 
the Corporation and reduced tho flat 
domcBlio rate by ibout b'j per cent Siuco 
then, not only in clcctncily, but in every 
money saving measure (eg, drainage schoEocs, 
manufaeturc of wagons, lamp posts, fans, iron 
pipes, repair of boats, gas costs, purclutbc of 
machinery by iiitcnntioinl coiupclition) tho 
Corporation Ind to fight inccfeBaully not only 
the ilicn experts of the Govciniucnt and the 
alien vcBtcd interests outbido but tlicir 
creatures and sMopatliizcrs inside the Cor- 
jioration 

I his 18 , however, only one of maiiysutli 
ingtauec« o shall return to them nnd to 
ih© tpvcifiC provisions nf this mischievous 
hill ott a later occasion 


The Rescue of Three Bhuda Girls 

The hilly country roaud about Darjeeling 
18 one of the centres of the revolting traffic 
m vvoioeii and girls ilie faiuiple hiH folk 
of this region are often enticed away from 
tUeir homes by promises of employment and 
money Last January i Aluhainmadan 
merchant who had gone to Sikkim to trade 
in fruits kidnapped three young Bhutia girls 
and biought them down to Calcutta Sho 
Bengal Provincial Hindu Sablia accidentally 
got tlio news and rescued the girls from i 
house III Burnbarar, aud sent them back in 
clioigc of their leprescntativc to the Sikkim 
Darbar Ihe Hindu Sabha has shown 
considerable incrgy in hghtiug social vico, 
and this ii> another example of their praise- 
worthy activities 



The liwvo riACuwl utl* wilh tbs riprci'‘Ulftlivfi 
of tbi. Uiudu babha and the btaUJl 
frccrctox) ot fcibtini 

G B Shaw Warns Japan 

Mr Geojgc Bernard Shaw gai e collcctiyo 
seno humorous interviews to Japanese press- 
men in Japan, just as ho did to Indian 
prcsbiacn at Bombav iho following cstraots 
fcoui TAe Japan WixLlrj Clnomctr give somo 
idea of what would happen m hit> opuiiou, 
if tlic Cbincso could give as much tioublo 
to the con [uenug Japanese as the Irish gave 
to tho EughsL 

Vie Wads Srip IJehjicl. 

\oa t>a; )l 13 uU in sdf defuicc you aroigbt- 
in_ la w-lWifcnic. All irars are fought m wlf 
tlctvuro ' \oi lu\o bdbaicd perfectly coirecUy 
because vou haven l declared frai 
^Uut if the XtCagao IS (TQiDS to be bton cd by a 
fflu© forni if you are ROio;, to be alloired the 
pOY,et to kill and detlroy aud murder, as loug a> 
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>ou doa t dacUre wur, then Ihe aso of Uie 

Lea«e 

\et ftn outsider I voodcr iL 7011 haro 
stopptU to Ibmiw niut this reollf meana to jou. 
Noir, I am u) Inahniaii. Ireland u a ItU e caLbaso 
SaHcn of a country it has about fonr niillioo ^ 
T^ple, nod Rnzland has forty milUont But 
island could not succeed in preventing Inshmen 
Irom rmdicatiDj, Ibeir nationality Ihooo and uon 
(ilr bhaw pronounced it eje run) amd fire auiil 
murder was let 'iwe in an atttmjt to put dovnj 
Irishmen The Iruh I«»lcr Michael Colitns sail 
that for erery cream ahop destroyed he iroull 
barn do<rn two country rillaa Hare you consi 
dered that * There are l«cnty-c.gw million 
Chinese ui Manchufcuo how are you rowk W 
keep tbim ipiict ? ^ou can t do it with ptdice- 
mcn V poiieemau u of no u>e whatever lie is 
perfectly ineTcctive unless the poopli. call him lu 
The Cmneae people iron t do that and so you 
must face the rinestion whether yon are prepared 
to coerce them for the nest hundred years. 

\Ir '»haw reminded hii uitcmewcrs that be was 
serenty years old In lus younger days there was 
horse triiC<* la Kngland and sometimes a horse 
would slip on the road 

What happened then ? Why ererrone tvuhod 
to sit on its head for if it sirufr.lca to cet up 
It was sure to entangle ilsclt with the barncM 
and ahafta.” , , , w 

^h«^>nK down national am u like siitios on the 
horses brad There is no time todosnyttung 
dset The Iruh showed this when (or orcr thirty 
years they gave the fjicluh larlumenl no tune 
to do aoytbiog else but discuss the Iruh question. 

What IS bOing to hatpen to you if you have 
lo spend the neat rcniurr sitiiOK on the horses 
head f Whoa going to do the work, or lan t it 
going to be done at all ? The iiationtlista and 
psiriots woo t do It, they 11 be too busy talking 
TJir ^ATIO^^^I8T SOOLS 


Here ilr bhaw made a slight digrcMi 00 On 
nationalism 

“Any fool can make nstionalist spccciics \oy 
fool can talk about freedom and the glories of 
history Nsl onalism IS easy andean be a great 
nuuancc. When you finally get your natioualil} 
you generally find it desirable to sbooi toe 
nationalists as nuiikly as you can But ui Ibe 
meantime no work is be ng done kro yon really 
taking a long new of all Ihii T In subjugating 
China hare you thought ol what is going lo limme 
of Japan * There are goino to bo conlinnal n«ings 
and threats mid you will crcntually Tod iS im 
posMble to keep peace unless you have one pobee 
man lor erery Cbineec" 


Demands of States’ People 


In b« excellent presidential address at the 
Panjab States’ Peoples Conference Mr A V 
P&twardban summarized the demands of the 
States’ people ns follows 


They must aborc all eccuxe (11 popular dectun 
m tho fede^ IcgisUturo (2) a Declaration of 
Bights arailable for the people m the btates-and 
enforceable through the agency of the federal 
court (3) federalization of ciViI and cnminal 


law , (4) lodgement of residuary powers in the 
fudcral goveroment (o| continuance of Uio 
present practice m the mattur of exercise of 
paramountcy but a y,rcstcr alertness lu fulfilliog 
the Crown 8 pledge of goovi gorernment lu the 
Sitatca of the jicoplc. 

Haskell Lcclures 

Wo are glad to Icrrn that fC yata- 
rajia has been bclcctcd to deliver tho next 
senes of Haskell lectures in Vmcrict. It is 
au excellent selection IIo will speak on 
Soci-it Movements in Modem India 

Btitain and Soviet Justice 

Tbc Ilussiau Government brought to trial 
some Ftiglish employees of an cngiiiecnng 
fimi at Moscow vvhicb has a largo contract 
for constructional work with that Govern- 
roent. They were accused of c*j)touage'and 
sabotage The Untisli Government or roroigii 
Oflice IneJ dilTcrcnt kinds of mtimidjlion to 
prevent the accused Fnglishmco from being 
tned and punished Tliev even pasted a 
law to end trade relations wilii Ifussta. Hut 
to no pnrpose The trial was proceeded with 
and some of the 1 nglish accused punished 
Tbo remarkable thing about it is that tho 
Eaighsh olfendcrs have got much lighttr 
sentences tlian their Ilu»3ian eo*accu»cdv 
Tins IS contrary to what we arc familiar with 
in India The Moscow tnal was not Icng 
drawn out like tho Meerut trial, nor did the 
Soviet court pass such thundering sentences 
as tbc Meerut court, though the ofTences at 
Moscow were really very senous 

zVs regards the British Act meant to end 
trade relations vnth Russia, the latter has 
passed a similar Vet I nglard lias caught a 
Tartar * 

Calcutta's Nctv Elected Councillors, 

Mayor and Deputy Mayor 

It IS a pleasure to note that the majonty of 
the new elected Councillors and aldermen of 
the Calcutta Corporntioii arc nationalists. 
Wc eoiigratuhte them on their election and , 
hojMs they will all be true to their trust. * 

M'c also congratulate Mr Santosh Ixumar 
Basu and Ilaji if. A Rezzak on their election 
to tho chairs of the Vfayor and tbo Deputy 
Mayor of the citj They are foumatc m 
having splendid opportunities for doing i^ocrd 
to their fellow citizens 



Thi; ^tev>l;R^5 teVtfew loii May, lojj 


T.fic Hazt^nd Gf^tman ^ 

lutJjlsc’ dnjti of pro^wgindij ♦ 

bo right to poiiilcmti Ilcrr Hiller 
N-iZia witliout Inviiig full informition 
J^if they hart trcilcd ibo leiy^ iii Qermin) 
the wiy ihc) are reported to ln\o doiie, 
tlic) l\ave pum^bed ibc Jonv^ \\\ Qcruiaiiu 
for propigmda carried oth abroad against the 
JJazis-'bs Jews Qutsule Qcnaanj The 
pnucipU^ of vicarious piiiiiKhmcnt is Mcious 

Devressed Class Gain (f) from 
Mtnonfy Pact 

The professed leaders of Uio Pcprcoscd 
Classes 111 the lU C entered itito tlio 
SliHOntj Pact with the ^foslcui delegates in 
tliatbody That the Depressed Classes wore 
made catVpaw-j of will appear from the 
following figures ^ 

III Dritish India, minus Burma, actordiiig 
to tho Qoieriimcut Census Report, Moslems 
number Q,b4,18,bb3 and tho Depressed Classes 
number 4, 02,')!, 570 In the Lower Chamber 
oftlve Tederal Logvslutuie Moslems tiro to 
got 82 scats, nnd tho Depressed Clashes oiil> 
19 In prppoctton to the Moslem scats they 
^ought to ha\o got 40 sc its ' The number of 
Boats to bo given to tho Depressed Cias<es 
In tho Dpper Chamber i% not even mcniioued 
Peril ips no seat is to bo reserved for 
them 

Majority Reduced to Minority 


dpjustfca to Hindus In Proidncial 
heglslaftfrcs As A W/iole 

The tolnl'ninnbcr of scats m the proim- 
Lial fjcgislativc Vsscinblics is 1585 In the 
-Ptovmtcs, miijiH Uvirnia, Uuidus nunibor 
I7,t>l,5^j3s out of a total population of 
J5,<«tij2t,i2b In pioportion to their numbers, 
llicj ought to get 1088 seals out of 1585 
But they are to get oiilj 820 (ou tho assump- 
tion that thej will get all tho "General * 
seals), I r, 21') less than tlicir duo I 
Japan and India 

A i'rco Press cable from Shanghai, dated 
April 2, runs thus 

ShiHyhai, l;jn/ 

lnastAU.mcnttothcprcssMr 1 ut,tnChcni Chinese 
ct i-orrign 'ttiiiuU.r iirgcJ the uatioaalist* to l>eMU 
(K>)cott of Japaniso pooJa cmi if it inronw 
relaxation ot lx)>colt ol WntiJi ROoda whicli » »o 
lonitef nwM»nry m a iiieaiaro to ohtain inuciieii 
(Icne& It irAs pointed out that Japan woa 
rcconj luc ihrouRh the In lian raatVet the Jo*^ 
BURtaincJ \ i her through Cbioew boycott Mr 
Chen further proJictni that tho Indian market 
•ft VI hkiW to Income »o irapoflant «» Japoiww 
iiiJualnal econo n? that lapan would moat likely 
claim India oa a lifc-hno ainnlar to alanchiina and 
that tlm day o( nnu>li inthdra#al from Tiidta Moa 
not far dnlant after irbich India would lio at tho 
mony of Japui eao fleet 

Ibtsivvninds us tint when Lord Cnnnw 
chad was Governor of Bcnpil and Air P C 
L>oo ui i'xccutivc Councillor wo published 
a document relating to Japanese designs on 
India, unknown or little known in India 
Safety of Indian Students 
ill Germany t 


Tho prov inccb of Madras, UP, llibar intl 
Bengal contaia a population of more tlian 
17 croics and Do lahlis This is more than 
half the population of India minus Burmp 

In the Federal Legislature this mpontv 
13 to get 72 scats in tho Upper Chamber and 
141 seats in the Lower The population of 
the rest of India, forming tlio uiinontj, is t© 
get 178 scats III the Upper Chamber and J34 
scats in the Lower 1 

In British India unnus Burma the "general” 
constituency consists of 18,42,21,834 Hindus 
and others, out of a total population 
of 25,00,27,138 Thcij aie more ihaii 
hio ihirds of Ike popHlation They are 
to get 12^ seats m a Lower House of 375, 
* r , less than half tho scats ' , 


Tho following cominuiiicatioii is published 
nt the rciiucst of ludua Institute of the 
Deutsche Akadcmio 

aiembcn of tho Labour I’arty ham been lo&in 
taminc ui, tha House of Conwnona that the safety 
ot Ole f« Uians paivuuig Ibcir studies in Germany 
was coniproiniscd by recent political eTctUa. Ihis 
news has also been dirulgoJ in the foteiKU press 
loata Institute of the Deutsche Vkademic which 
hwLa after tho interests offB couDidcrable portion 
of such Indians as study in treripany assures tho 
pulMic at laigo that the safety of the Indian 
Btuaenls pursuing their Bcieiitific work and rehain 
ing from interfering with ixihtlcs is guaranteed at 
present and m future. Indian students who come 
to this country in order to acquaint thcmaelrea 
with German things and to promote cultural 
rdsUons between Germany ami India can safely bo 
assured of being now as licforo welcomea at 
German Umrersitios News to tho contrary 
propagated by the foreign press have no foundatiou 
whatever in actual facts 


Printeo and Pobu^d vs Manik CiiAMDiu Dab 
FfUBAM Press 

^ 120 - 2 , UWER Cl^CDRiR BoAD, CALCUTTA 
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WORLD-WIDE BROTHERHOOD 

JIBEZ T SUMDERLAND 


O UR world has many needs, many 
that are great and urgent Rut 
among them all has it ao) other 
that u bo vital as the need ot 
brotherhood? And the brotherhood must 
not be limited It must be universal, it must 
be World-Wide, it must take in the entire 
human race 

I 

Perhaps the one thing that has done 
more than any thing else in liuman history to 
make this possible — to prepare the way for 
hnman brotherhood on the scale ot an entire 
humanity, has been the recent unifying of the 
physical world, that i«, the bringing of the 
scattered parts of the earth’s surface for the 
Srst time, into actual relations with one 
another, so as to form a whole. Strange as 
it may seem, only within our own time has 
the earth been really one. Previously, there 
were fragments of a world, parts of a world, 
some near to one another and some remote, 
some known to one another and some un- 
known , but not an entire and unbroken 
world. There was no unity among the parts 
therefore there was no basis for a uni^ of 
mankind Although the spiritual world 
transcends the physical, yet in a very real 
cense it rests upon it. Therefore, not ootil 


the physical world became a unity was it 
possible for humanity to become a unity 
How isolated and unconnected have been 
the different parts of the world is easily seen. 
The world as we know it today contains five 
mam laud areas which we call continents 
But until recent times only three of 
these— Asia, Europe, and Africa — even knew 
ol the existence of the others and in these 
three only relatively small parts which wero 
contiguous, e\er had much intercourse The 
vastly larger outlying portious were almost 
as much strangers as if they had been in 
diScrcnt universes Until four coatunes 
ago, 80 great and important a country as 
Cbioa was a mysterious land, practically 
uoknowo beyond limited parts of Asia. Even 
India, with her conspicuous place in Asiatic 
civilization, was hardly more than a name to 
a huge part of mankind Her s Iks and 
tapestries and other nch products of her 
looms, and the exquisite work of her 
jewellers and lapidanes, had made tbeir way 
to the chief cities of Western Asia and the 
countnes around the iMcditerrancan Sea, and 
her Buddhist monks seem to have carried 
their gospel of brotherhood neaily as far , 
yet it was not until a sea-route was dis- 
covered connecting Europe with the Onent 
that India began to be at all adequately 
known to the Western world. 
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Until sixty or seventy years ago, Japan 
uoVT SO conspicuous among the nations — was 
merely a group of obscure, far away islands, 
of which the majority of mankind had never 
heaid Until four hundred jcara ago the 
great continents of North and South America 
were hidden away bejond the broad and 
stormy Atlantic, undreamed of bj any nation 
of the Eastern world Until later still, 
Australia— larger in area than all of Europe 
outside of Russia — was undiscov ered by the 
rest of mankind The immense interior of 
Africa was a fei ra mco jiiitn until ahuost our 
own generation The same was true of vast 
regions in the extreme north and the extreme 
south, in the vicinity of the north and south 
poles Not until the modern age of expfora 
tion and discovery, consequent upon man’s 
mastery of the sea, were the thousands of 
islands — some of them large and populous — 
scattered among the oceans of tho world, 
known to Europe or Ana, or even to one 
another 

But at last a very great change has come, 
a chango beginning m the tifteenth ccntuiy 
with such great vojagera and explorers as 
Columbus and Vasco da Qacna, but not 
completed until our own generation Now 
all important parts arc discovered , tho 
fragmenis are brought into touch tho 
scattered pieces, no matter how far apart, 
are joined for the drst time the world 
la really one 

And it IS one not only in the sense 
that all parts are known to one another, but 
also in the deeper sense that relationships 
undreamed of before have been established 
between them, and common interests of a 
handled kinds have been discovered or 
created, which are certain to bo permanent 
Trade and commerce by land and sea 
railways, steamships, airships, telegrapha, 
cables under oceans, wireless and radio ovci 
both oceans and continents, postal systems 
extending to all countries, travel to remotest 
regions, world wide finance, newspapers and 
Iitcraturo circulating everywhere — these 
things, the creations of our modern science 
and modern knowledge — are shuttles which 
havo woven nil ports of tho earth together 
and made them a unity, — one world in the 
fullest and deepest sense, uo portion of which 


enn Bcpnrato its fortunes from tiie fortunes 
of all tho rest— DO part of winch can prosper 
without all other parts being adv anced, or 
injured without all other parts of sutrenng 
The isolation und self sufficieucy of peoples 
and of nations is gone, never to return 

btPaulsajs of tlio human body “Tho 
eye cannot saj to the band, I havo no need 
of thcc, or tho head to tho feet, I have no 
need of you If ono member suffers, all tho 
members suffer with it , and if ono member 
18 honoured, all the members aro honoured” 
We arc beginning to seo that exactly the 
same IS true of the world, now that it has 
become one Vsia cannot say to Europe, 
‘*1 have no need of yOu nor Europe to 
Asia, “I havo no need of you" No nation, 
without folly, and loss, can be indifferent to 
tho welfare of any other nation No people 
can liMm another people without, sooner or 
later, finding a lash falling upon their own 
back 

The consequences flowing from the untfica* 
tton of tho world wo necessarily very great 
and far reachuie Since wo havo now one 
world and oue Immaii family, with interests 
that cannot bo separated, we must have 
harmony, we must have brotherhood Every 
thing possible must be done to prevent ill- 
fceliogs, misunderstandings, contentious, injus 
Uces, suspicions, fears, hates, whatever tends 
to produce antagomsins and wars Ihc family, 
the whole family of humanity, must learn 
to Uvo together in peace and goodwill This 
IS absolutely vital This means that the most 
imperative, the most pressing question now 
before tho entire world is how to promote 
human brotherhood, how to enable the great 
ncwly-crcatcd world family of individuals, 
naltODs and races, to live together without 
destroying ono another 

It is said by doubtiug, feanng, faithless 
men, that thoughts of human brotherhood are 
pleasant, exhilarating, delightful, but are not 
practical, and aro mere dreams The answer, 
clear as tho sun, is that nothing else but 
brotherhood is practical , everything to the 
contrary is insanity, anarchy, ruin 
Dreams are they— our dreams of 
human brotherhood 7 
Yes they are dreams but dreams 
fnm God 
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we tlrtp «e 4nJ koh item— 
Tb*t Bura lore ou« acoiher 
Tlut fcll, white er tbinr >utun. rolocir 
lUafc cr umc. *hiU iili ca^U oiLif 
bnUher, 

Hit hite iwut Ltaii irU {i»l tbiii 

cciie. 

Tbit wir ml hiailol. ''hill pure 
to pcice 

Tbit i:Tce<J thiQ i.'TQW leu II) the 
iruiki-t plir« 

Tbit iatt uill jithl to Lite (or Lhi) 


I>ri3ttai are ihej' all * 
dream* anJ 

{lOeBiise tbe^ are Crod 
U God liTo* iVy tWl 


God lice to 
^re, 0«f* 


Homan brotherhood u important m what 
ertr form it appears it u parlicularlv ncce^ 
aaiy, howcrcr, that it bo promoted in four 
difTcrcnt direction*, namely, between \ tfi nu, 
between Ibux-*, between InUnUuit* and 
Clamu (social and loduatnil brotlierUood) 
and between Utlt jiuiu 


11 

Fint, brotherhood between Ilaca One of 
the neatest obstacle* m the way of lotcr racial 
brolherbood baa been the lack of ac<\uaiatance 
with, and of knowledge of, one another 
'IfRna ties ibc tragedy of (b« world 
Not that mea are (nor— 

AU meo know sometb nz at paruty 
Not that men are wickoi— 

WTio U good 1 

Not tbit men art igaoraoC ol a tbouMnd 
Traib u infimte 

Nay bat that men and peoples kaoi* 

(o IMt of on* anoVur” 

For the most part, the dilTcrcnt race* of 
the world hare bod habitat* widely aeparated , 
and men arc likely to be prejudiced a(^io*t 
those at a distance whom they do not know 
People who are atranjro to us are apt to repel 
os Charles Lamb in talking wiUi a fneod 
referred to a certain man as one whom be 
hated. ‘ But why do ) ou hate him ?*' inquired 
the fnend, *do you know him 7 ’ "Oh no,” 
replied Lamb, "that is wbj 1 hate him, if I 
knew him, I couldn't hato him " Tho fact 
that races have usually been so tndcly eeparat* 
cd, and therefore strangers to one another, bm 
been an important cause u the nso of nc« 
afitjpathica Happily, as we havo seen, Iku 
cause of race hatred and antagonism has now 


largely passed away under modem conditions, 
since tht pLvsical world has become one and 
people of all races arc being brought into 
closer Contact 

\aothcr cause of anUgoniim between 
races IS ditlcrcucc of colour, hair, and physical 
cbancten tics, diilcreuce of language, of dress 
aud of custooia. But why should dilTirvcco 
create alienation or hatred, or repulsion 
T\ ould mankind bo more attractive if all men 
were exactly alike ’ Uotild wo regard a 
flower garden as more beautiful, if it contained 
only one kind of flower * ^\ ould a forest 
made up of a single species of trees be tliougbt 
Bupifior to one containing many species* In 
tiioworldof physical nature yancty is con 
sidcrcd an element of attraction, beauty , yrcalth. 
\V hr should it not bo *0 m tho world of human* 
ity * Rightly looked at the fact tliat thcra 
are diiTercut races of mm, with dilfcrcnt 
appearances, customs, cliaraetcrstics, means 
advantage means a more interesting and 
wonderful world. The world would be far 
poorer and far less desirable os a place to live 
in if there were Jr it only one rsce and ooo 
cmlixaiion, oven if that nco nnd civ iluaUoo 
were our own Intimate acquointauco with 
diilercnt races shows that they all possess 
qualities which 10 their diilercnt ways aro 
interesting and admirable, and which form a 
solid basis for mutual regard and fraternal 
relations Friendships should not bo conGned 
to persons of ono s own class, one a own station 
in life, or one's own race Some of tho warm* 
est and truest fnendsliips ever known have 
been between men of widely ditlcrcnt races. 
Lives are widened and ennehed by 
(oternationa) and inter racial contacts nnd 
sympathies To kiioiv another civilisation with 
sympathy and appreciation, is a valuable 
education Wc should Icarii to care for humau 
bcuigs as human beings, williout rcfcrcnco to 
Uio accidents tliat diflbrcntiato them from ono 
suothcr or from us. Brotlicrhood should bo 
as wido as humanity 

Perhaps nothing in tho past has dono so 
much to create antigooiam between races, 
perhaps nothing is doing so much to create and 
foster such antagonism at tho present lime, as 
tlic disposition on tho part of tho stronger and 
more advanced races to tyrannize over 
oppress nnd wrong tho weaker — to subjugate 
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Eiem nnd esploit their lands, and m man} 
oases Tirtnally to make slaves of them Under 
such conditions, of course, brotherhood la 
impossible Brotherhood can be based only 
on kindness and justice 

Whenever races more advanced in civi- 
lization come into contact with thoso less 
advanced, their aim should not be to 
subjugate and csploit but to befriend and 
lilt up Wo are ashamed to lake adianlave of 
the weakness and ignorance of chddreo to 
abuse and oppress them— because wo are wiser 
and stronger than they we recognize it to be 
clionid be the 

wiUi r,^^^ advanced races in their dealings 
with races of inferior culture The attitude of 
the superior should always be that of fnend 

Sus‘'r.a th^t'^r <''aP°'lcr’ 

heiwel‘ brotherhood 

ttoIXr““’ mainly with 

or tr? ° -^^nca done to promote 

rac^s? lXX?”* 

I recall with shame that some levs atfo 
beiDg, our 

ScSe foundat.00 

^ncipie of our democracy— that "all lust 
government derives its power from the con^rt 
Of the govcnicd”-aQd follomci: the evil 
obtained 

East f!ii 1 ^ ^ (lepcndency, la the Far 

Islands afn People of the Philippine 

mnn cal free themselves from a 

them I ‘nstead of aidiue 

thcm^ml \ f® subdue 

u ' md have held them ever since as oar 

" "“"ilvcrmore 

'j fo do this because they were of t 
raee diflorent from our own ^ “ 

FihmX beve probably treated these 
rihpino subjects of ours belter tliaii anv 
other nation has over treated a XS 
pcnple M c have done much to establish Ld 
^eX't" “I““b»n among them 

mrP'^f Pi^motc sanitation in all 

nXl m “"“'"‘I “ “»J 0 - 

Xdl i'ih r* '»"”"T-lho higher 

lie hi i f. be filled bj rdipino, 

X . i “cmcipal and local government 
almost wholly la He bands of the people Wo 


have even gone so far as to grant to the 
Filipinos themselves nearly full power in 
nitional legislation and in control of their 
nahon'il finances In other words, our "bene- 
volent despotism” has been extraordinarily 
benevolent,— benevolent to a degree hitherto 
unknown Yet what of all this ? Nonetheless 
our rule has been a despotism, unpardonable 
nod uncndiirable, becanso it has robbed nmc or 
ten millions cf people of something for the 
OSS of which nothing can compensate, some- 
thing dearer to them than life itself— their 
freedom, their independence , it has kept 
em in subjection to a foreign power whose 
only nght to rule them was the right of the 
sw(»d , it has humiliated and degraded them 
bj depriving them of a place among the 
nations of the world 

^Vil! we persist in our national sin ? J 
am happy to answer that I do not think eo 
we have promised the Filipinos their 
independence, and I bclievo we shall keep 
our promise Our militarists, imperialists, 
and capitalists, to whom human freedom 
means little {as it means little to thoso classes 
the world over) want to letam these nch 
Iwaods permanently for purposes of ex- 
jdoitation, and are doing and will do all in 
their power to render our promise of no effect 
by Causing intorminable delays in its fulfil- 
■nent Their power ib great but, 1 do not 
believe they will succeed The American 
people aB a whole are honourable and just, 
camonfl™ “abon’s promises are not 

^oufcgc, and not ,cnpa of paper to be 
trailed under fool at wall They ate 
de(Mt“‘“^’ eonfidentthat we shall 

ucicat our capitalists and mUitaiasls, and at 

frldX “> 'be Fihpinos the 

them ‘™ ‘"“S withheld from 

DroU™ '■'■'T senous race 

Sr “ boa to do with 

humK How can nmet, ora 

SiXilT “°r°' 'ybit. people and La or 

‘f? "ohoo ? Uiifortuoalely, 
our sha r'^f antagonism ns seen m 

Xtl?? Ik 'l^blngs. But antagonism only 
dSf.'™ ^“?,b" “"‘oBonism, and our dilficulties 
Sr a “ I behoie, our 

better minds are bcgmning to see that bcoauso 
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we, Uie white people, have always been free 
while the negroes have been slaves, because 
we have enjoyed advantages of education and 
self-development of which the agrees bare 
been deprived, and because our eivibzatioa 
has been higher than theirs, therefore the 
chief responsibility for mending thugs rests 
upon us. AoWes«e oblige Our business is 
not to sneer or cnticua or blame, but to help 
To these people who are With us, not because 
they wanted to come, but because we brought 
them for our own advantage, we must now 
give the advantages that are their right — 
facilities for education that will lift them out 
of their ignonnce and dependence, and make 
them utelligent, self-supporting, self 
respecting members of civilized communities 
In other words, we are beginning to discover 
that the key to our .American negro problem 
u brotherhood and that there is no other, as 
there is no other to any of the race problems 
of the world 

There is serious autagonism, largely racial 
between the peoples of Asia and those of 
Europe Because European nations belong 
to the so-called '^Vhlte’ race, they have long 
been ^sposed to look down upon Asiatic 

n les, end to regard themselvea as at liberty 
ommeer over them, to exploit them and 
rob them of their terntoiy Today, Europe 
bolds political coutrol over three quarters 
of Asia. This injustice, of coarse, is felt 
deeply by the Asiatic peoples. They love 
fre^om and independence as much as do 
the people of Europe They like no better 
to be robbed of their soil and be ruled by 
aliens. If antagonism between Asiatio and 
European nations is to be removed, Europe 
must treat the older continent with mote of 
justice than too often she has done in the 
past or is doing today 

Great Britain’s past treatment of China 
m twice waging war against her for the 
purpose of forcing the opium trade upon 
her people, thus to gain revenue by their 
degradation and rmn, forms one of the 
darkest records of modern histoiy. Indeed 
the treatment which nearly all the leading 
powers of Europe have accorded to China 
has been ovcrbeaimg and unjust in the 
extreme. 

Great Bntain’s treatment of India, her 


persistence m holding in subjection a highly 
intellectual people, with a civilization far older 
than her os?o, exploiting their country for her 
own eonebment, and granting them no effec- 
tive voice whatever in their own government, 
13 a great and long continued wrong which 
the whole civilized world should condemn 

It 13 especially unfortunate that there 
should beiujuatice and antagonism between 
the races of Europe and Asia, because of the 
fact that they are ao cloaely related Euro- 
peans call themselves ‘white’ and the peoples 
of Asia 'brown' and yellow’ But how very 
little do these colours really signify ' Some 
Asutics arc whiter than some Europeans 
When 'ight skinned Europeans migrate to 
tropical lands they grow darker in colour, 
and when dark skinned Asiatics move to 
colder cbmates, they grow lighter 

If anywhere in cither contiucnt any race 
13 disposed to lift itself up in pride above 
others as a purer race and therefore as 
superior, it may weU be reminded that neither 
continent eontams any such thing as a pure 
nice All (he races of Asia and Europe are 
mixed this is particularly true of Europe. 
It seems to be the verdict of the highest 
scientific authontiea that there is probably 
not a single so-called *Europeaii' person livmg 
who does not have Asiatic blood in his veins, 
while largp numbers of the inhabitants of 
Southern Europe possess more or less Afnoan 
blood Considering these facts, how little 
ground is there among the peoples of either 
continent for race pnde or race antagonisms 
and how much for race brotherhood 

Europe is disposed to be proud and domi- 
oeeiwg over Asia because she (Europe) claims 
to bo at the front m the world’s civilization 
Her claim is open to dispute — tho decision 
dependiug upon what we are to regard as 
highest in civilization, things material or things 
spiritual And it may be well for Europe 
to remember that even if she is at the front 
today, she was not always so, and the time 
may come again when she will not be At 
One ttme ^ypt, tn despised Africa, led the 
civiluatiou of the world At another, Babylon 
in Asia was the leader , at anotlier, India , 
at another, China 

If Europe has produced great nations, so 
has Asia. If Europe has given birth to great 
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men, Asia has gu eu birth W men quite as 
great. Indeed, has Europe had anjr sous in the 
pa t who may juatlj be ranked as the eq'nid 
of Asiv’s Confucius, Buddha, Moses, 
Alahomet, and Jesus " Has she anj today as 
truly great as Mahatma Giudhi and Rabindra- 
nath Tagore Euiope should not forget that 
she did not originate her own ciTiluation, 
but received it from Asia More than that, 
she did not ongmate her moral laws, or her 
lehgion Both of these inestimable treasures 
are Asia’s gifts to her 

Dunng the past century, Europe has been 
confomog upon t&ia the valuable boon of 


hei science Eoi tins Asia may well be grate- 
ful But there is little cause for boasting on 
Europe’s part Surely, it is time for her to 
bo P i ft kiug some leturn to the older continent 
for tho priceless boons of her own civilization 
and especially for tho most aaluablo parts 
of her civilization, her moral laws, and her 
religions faith 

What is needed is for Europe and Asia 
to h) asido their antagonisms, to join hands 
m cairying forward civilization — civilization 
on botli its sides, material and spiritual, and 
to co-operato in every way possible in the 
work of practically uplifting world 

(To be concluded) 


HOW AMERICA TRAINS YOUNG CITIZENS AS SOLDIERS 

Do. SUDHINDILV BOSE 


P ACIFISTS there are in the United 
States , but passionate pacidsm ts 
far from becoming a colt among the 
sturdy American youth«. The 
general trend of thought in America is that 
in periods of peace, appropriate action must 
bo token to insure the proper organuation 
and maintcnanco of the means of providing 
for tho country’s defence Then when the 
nation is confronted avith a war, it will bo 
ready to face tho enemy with luioimum loss 
of hfo and treasure Cleans of prcjiarcdocss 
taken in peace timo aro as economical of 
manhood and money as they oro guarantees 
of national security 

riio professional standing army of tho 
United States is smaller than that of other 
great nations Moreover, this country docs 
not require compulsory military semeo of its 
citizens. In order to remedy this partially, 
the National Defence Acts provide for 
tlio constitution of tho Keservo Ofllccn’ 
Training Corps (B. O T C) in educational 
mstiluUons throughout the country It is 
true that except ui a number of colleges and 
univcniUis aided bv tho federal govemucat. 


the eatabUahmeot of the Reserve OlEcecd’ 
Truning Corps is voluntary with the author- 
ities of the educational insUtutions But the 
Corps IS a viloUy important element of 
Amencau national defence 

OFnCEBs' TiiAXvrNQ Coups 

Tho primary object of the Reserve 
Officers’ Training Corps 13 to provide 
systematic training at schools aud colleges 
for the purpose of qualifying students for 
commission as reserve officers in tho Army 
of lliQ United States Its purpose 13 to 
educate the future civilian leaders of tho 
nation to their military obligations of 
citizenship while they aro in tho formative 
penod of tbcic lives. Tho leadership 
developed ns a result of this training is to 
bo utilized in tinio of national emergency 
Tho system takes tho place in tho United 
States of universal military service demanded 
by practically all other Western countries 

The complete military course of 
instruction comprises four y cars a basio 
course of two year# and au advanced course 
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of another two years. The basic course deals caxaliy, artillery, aviation, engineer, medical 
mostly with military fundamentats and The courses of inetruction for tbo vonous 
includes those subjects which are necessary arms are prescribed bj the War Department 
to qualify the student to perform the duties at Washington , but thc) arc not in con- 
flict with the general policy of the cdu- 

F . 1 . M ... ..I m f i ,.—,- ^ j cational mstitiition concerned The State 

IToivcraity of OWo recentli o/Jered ti/ly 
1 j , diflercnt courses m R. O T C subjects 

' f The opinion is gencrall} held by a large 

^ Qumher of Aaicnc.m educators tbit the 

Reserve Othcers' Training Corps is not 
' J warlike in purpose Its primary functions 

^ \ arc cituenship training, character building 

1 ^ and physical devtlopmmt. "A prepared 

y 4 America will never seek ivar, nor will war 

^ f ] seek a |>reparcd America,’ I was recently 

V I told by Colonel C Ik Lems Professor of 


MiM Mary O Bully recunng her espum ■ bus 

of a non commissioned oiScer of the United 
States Army in the lowest grade 

The object of the advanced course is to 
present in detail the information necessar) 
to qualify for a commission a limited number 
of students who have completed the basic 
course and have demonstrated exceptional 
qualities of leadership Such studente are 
ua thn aAsa.uc.td couna by ugnwg a 
contract to complete the two years of 
training at a college or unucrsity It is 
expected that graduates of the four-year 
Heserve Officers’ Training Corps course mil 
be quaiiSed to perform the dotics of 
commissioned officers of the lowest grade 
Let It bo understood that the Reservo 
Officers'* Training Corps consists of “onits” 
of the diffierent arms, such as infantry. 



Mws Efelya Hoskioa caosm u the most popular 
co-(d of Ins Unirenity of lenoeswo, the award 
carryicg with it the title of colonel in the 
R. O T C. regiment 

Military Science and Tactics at the State 
Umversit} of Iowa "Apart from tactical 
benefits which the Univeisify students get 
from mditarj training, they aro because of 
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tii\s txaimng better fitted for tbeir industrial 
and piofcssional careers It is eininently 
vvorth Nvlivlc ’ It must be so, for I find that 
in tbo past tea years the United Slates 
governmeat has spent for its Reserve Officers’ 
framing Corps 318 uiillion rupees to teach 
military science to a milhoii students 

Lost year the R. O T C units were 
conducted in 3l3 schools, colleges and 
universities, with 147 000 students receiving 


popular with the students. Nevertheless, 
there are many prizes, honours and awards 
established exclusively to encourage the 
R. O T C studeots In the co educational 
institutions, girls often interest themselves 
in college military activities, and act as 
sponsors and honorary colonels Some of 
them even take the ROTO courses 
Rifle markmansbip, military tactics, and army 
ethics are included m their training Girls 



VLW b ill LPD are the ranV* ol llio llcsm® Officer# TrainiDg Corps aV Ogden High School 
lOgden Vtah These girls are »iioosors of the organuaUoo '^ho have been j pod vnth 
special un (otms to help then to carry out the r duties 


training la I'll) of thc«o institutions military 
tr^iuing waa cotupktclj coujpuUory for the 
f cat two j cars of attendance, and took id 
*15,000 students Oicr 1,700 instructors 
from Uio United fatales Army »crc used to 
teach tlio Rcserto Officers’ Training Corps 
unit** 

The federal gournmcnt furnishes ofliccrs, 
enlisted men, materials and money to carry 
on Uic nnlitary inslnictioii At the Unucr- 
sity of IUiaui«, which is attended by about 
10,000 students three inilUon rupees’ worth 
of calitary criuipmcut is at iho disposal of 
(ho H. O r C students. 

The Ik O T C. courses &rv, as a rule. 


CAD bo moulded into good citizens as ucll 
as boys 

matter what the pacifists may say, 
the R. O T C is firmly tooted in Amcncau 
national life. V student enrolled m the 
Reserve Officers' Training Corps is a 
guardian, not only of the safety of the 
nation, but also of its honour and (hguity 

CiTUhNs’ MiuTtiia rRAiMvaCtnis 
Aootlicr agency for tminmg young 
men for railiU^ leadership u the Citizens' 
Military Training Comps, known as the 
C M T C There arc 53 Camps distributed 
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lliroughout the country and practicalU all the cavalry gome of his specimen courses 
arc at army po ta. are combat exercioeo saddling, mnsketrj. 

Applicants nm,t be between the ages of and mouated dnJJ 
IT and 31 The Camps have between 3 > 000 The thud year s work for an artilleryman 



lud 40 000 tudents at at aotiual eo t ot 
6 to 0 million rupees Gcaeral Pershiog 
Commander of the ^mcncan h vpod tiooarv 
Vorce in the Great said that thee 

Ca>]s are modest in compan'ion with (he 
^rand minocuircs winch are held annually 
by incNt of the great nations of the world 
The American Camps are purely voluiitiry 
The jouig men go (here because (he» wish 
to know the fundamcot'ds of Vnierican 
citizcnslup and the miUtaiy art 

rhe entire course consists of (> ainii g d nog 
ne month (JuU) for four year® although 
there is no compulsion to return for the 
following year a Course The I idents are 
called “baeics thrstyear) reds (second 
year) “white® (thud >car) and “bl ic« 
(fourth year) 

In the hrst year —remember that tir»t year 
means onlv one mouth — all the basics take 
identical work, which includes infantry 
drill, scouting and patrolling, tust aid and 
personal hygiene, iniJjtaiy ccrciDonie* 
practice march with tents, n&c practice, and 
tl c writing of a paper on “Mhat Constitites 
Good CitizeosI jp 

After the I rst year the work is dideren 
tiatcd hen a student decides to go into 



The Captain of the W omen s RiHe Ten i 
George Wsshingtoa Ln vers ty 

lodudes care of anioiab stable management 
signal communicaUona, customs and courtcsie® 
of the military serttce care of personal 
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'‘(juipment raip and aerial photograph 
cadiDg 

fenine specimen studies la the {outUi 5 car 
of an infantryman are * Great 
Vi itricans’ — nhich is an advanced coarse in 
t!7enslnp military topograph), military 
discipline, close order dml, pistol marhsman 
«hip, and training with the automatic nlle 



No hplattcidash in all that U w ngoiy w, 
earnest work foi imn or boy — and it makes 
bn)s men 

i he students in Cituens Military Irani 
uig Camps receuc of loiirso, no rcimincra 
tion, uo pay for learning how to be useful to 
tlicir coiiutry in peace and in war Only tlicif 


travelling e\pensc3 from their homes to the 
camps arc paid by the federal goiernmcnt 
The course of study, as already intimated, 
continues during one month of each of the four 
successive years At the end of the fourth 
years month in camp, students take corres-* 
pondcnce courses in (1) army organization, 
(i) army administratior, (d) aerial photograph 
reading, and (4) military law If they pass an 
cvamioation in these courses, tijey arc given 
a second lieutenant’s commission in the 
reserve coips of the United States Army 
Tlic first purpose of the Citirena' Military 
Training Camps 13 to tr im the members in 
the rudiments of militiry existence and 
sa t}.v2y '.way tca/idy •usj.co.O.oJibi 
into the fiifet line of defence in an emergency 
Even if tho military value of tlie came 
triiiiing were nothing, wliicli is not true, the 
nation would be hcaUliier because of the 
healthy luduenec o£ camp life upon tlioso 
citizens who were admitted to it Tho 
oppoituinty to spend a summer mouth 111 
(ho open, wit)i supervised sports, dull, aud 
iccieation at tho government a expense, is a 
iiiiiquo privikgo for yoing \mericans who 
enjoy tliat erpcnonce lor men jeiioisnf 
tJicir health and fi 1 thimo who ei j ly the 
cxluliviUou of phyBictil cxcition, and foi 
thoso who «.eck outdoor coinradc«liip, tho lifo 
It the fniiung Cinps is incoDipanble 


GANDHI 
«\ CIi3 V TUDOU 


0 sluiuiig snul ' 

M itluii a thin brown body. 
Holding til cnipiro 
In your weaving InmU 
11)0 Lion’s roars, 

Iho Lion’s clows, 

1 nvo you unshaken 
Me are driven, 

0 arc driven 
By the winds of dceirc, 

Hilhcr and thither 
But yon hit rpuel in prison, 

In the prison wo made for you 
NN CSV mg, vTcav mg, 

Driaming, dtvaniing 
Praying, praving, 


Imving, loving 
r ihtmg to death fop us , 

Me wl f> aie torn from the irec, 
Shrivtllcd and iioptless 
l>yipg the death 
One by one, 

Ivvo by two,* 

MiiUitudmoiis 

Me are dri%en back to von 

0 Gnndliiji, 

1 or you arc the f.ap of life 
O sliming soul ’ 

Milluii a thin brown body 
That holds a world 
lu your patient haud# 



A PORTRAIT OF MAHATMA GANDHI* 

iw «IMTI KUJun niATrnui, M 


nrt nil mort or Ins lici'O-uorohiin)! rit— 
excijit tlio \CT\ siijn rior peojilo nnionk'l 
U9. who nro tliur own laroc'*. flic 
I ro whcthir ho succocils or fuls ts ulwav* n 
hero, iiml ho i« i-ure lo lonn. before niuiikiml 
III tho linio of n great cn«i<,— he is iho 
u whom the bpinl of no.! mimifeU iivlf 
lor Ihc guulnnco of bcwiMcrrJ liummil\ \ 
hero, Iho chovon one of Go I, h is «boto all 
►iiioontj- an 1 rinploiKSs of piirnOfC, ml he 
tukc** upon himw-lf iho bimlcn of hi« f. llow, 
MiiB iintl wciknes.es willuiuh The Unino m 
a hiro shims out in spite of hiiii.»ir, iml ho 

l u liissulhn ic uro a imasuro lo ju Ij-e our.cKcs. 
kieil life I'o I'ocomcs to mo>l of ns nu 

Such u hero is Muhatmi Gimllii flu whole 
• ounlrj is now m in Dgon> of in» uv 

sjmpailHtK. Kuthring for hu f«M. not h/| “s 

.iBnificnnt in a lonij sirioa in lis mteni.A„ ^r 
self purificilion imd cipunon for the moral 

L‘, “s JT” 

l>ersonil t^,ch 

rti, contomplata a hulo on the 

^reat ijeraonalitj-, to hare a ila,»han of him 

S “ portrait, a portrait 

vlncb gives us something of iho dJanX 
1 the mnii— a sjmpithetic md a iriio 
icndcring of one of Sis niood^ characteriX 
md ennobling l am not lilking of i ubol^ 
graph which valuable in its own way is an 

objective document, cannot u«mdly do jJ^tiw to 


that tlusiti tiling nlli-iljKrMnmlih wlmhonli nii 
wii.t cm and cioki. im 1 make pcrmnnenl in 
im« an I forin nil 1 colour Iho gnu imn and 

wiebnliis tf tho pn-niit daj, ilnnk'i to the 
Slum of ibo times an Imng mile immortilm 
itio ph>M.il tor po.urit), wbidi is 'o 1«* 

wngr iiul It. 1 on ihu ixm irkiblo iMirlriils it will 
huvof tho gnitkidtrs of tho o timt*. And 
thrno Inpp> ,* tho arti.t who um Knc hi« 
ruiows bj cinnjr a gt>o.| nii 1 a lumg pitlur. 
of a Inrn «.f hi« dll) 

Mnli.imn G in Ihi Ins mn hila phihora 
o» g«>ol <krubc4iitii jKirlnits but wo cm 
ioiur.tul.to <.,r..lus on tho fact that som. 
r lU) g wl .k u les of hm) hi)o beta mile In 

Ihe pnoiit skiich is a iiiiiUrl) one In ii 
I*'"’ '• Dult to ivhiob 

tomiHUnt muI.onticH hiuo nIrcaU gntn hgli 
praiM It dn.s the power of the lutnt as wfll 

.1. hi i, ««Vci. Ill i few fund i 

menial Mrokis ^Ir Dutt Iih gum us a icllin ' 

..ml I, „ „n„ ,1 ,1,^ .im.r'.lur 

of 111 our 
Calcutta 
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and con\ ei ted him to Buddhism 
Mihintalo ilso contains the 
sacred bones of the great 
inissiomry, who died in 
25n B c 

A littlo further aw ij fioui 
the n/iains will bo found a 
natuiil reservoir, known as 
Naga Pokuna, winch is supposed 
to have been mado by 1 lug 
Aggabodhi I {\ d 504) The 
name Naga Pokuna is derived 
from the five headed cobn, 
which 13 carved on the rock bj 
the reservoir Onl> the heads 
rise abovo water and stem to 
hiss and exhale poison (hg 4) 
Iho place is very lonely and 
suirotindcd by giccn ticcs 
The constant ciiirping of 
ciickcts, the desolatciicss and 



JiJl 3-’' cr from Uio topot Mlintale 


whub iH imlts away from Viiuradhapura 
wUl bo.r ,„t, c.. to 0.0 oU Viter „i,c„ 
Hero on Uiu l„ll jr.t^ 

luno Tissn vho wia out tor hunt.iiB Jeer, 


to "‘‘s earned 

to a tank Uirough stone pipes The ancient 
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people had artistic logeouitj to add to utility 
V roaring lion m standing position, * ft. 
-J inches high is carved m high relief bj the 
side of the stone tank or cistern (fig 5 ) 
The sculpture of the lion is indeed a 
marvellous conception of the ting of the 
beasts in «tone V pipe from the tank is 
councctcd with ila head in order that water 
might come through il and flow from its 
mouth It was for the Uae of the pilgrmn., 
who could get a constant supply of epnng 



It IS twiotj sqinre miles in circumference 
The traveller wdl be refieshed bj its eight 
while Iravelliog from Ilaiaraua to Polonna 
ruwi The blue sheet of water «een through 
green ticcs is indeed very pleasant and 
soothing VaiiDus kinds of buds with rauiti 
coloured plumage add to the ronianco of 
this place night wild animals, such as 

elephant* leopard* buffaloes, deer, bjfars, 
come from the dcn«e jungle all around toils 
shore to drink w iter 

NeattoMinen Wewa the name of Kala 
^Vewa may be mentioned, its area being 
seven « (uare miles It was made by 
King Dhatu<cna in \ t io9 He also made a 
canal about CO miles long named A oda ela 
(giants canal) which connects IvalaAYewa 
with lige 1 ewa in Anuradhapura 

Parakramjb ibu the great who reigned iii 
the twelfth century from tho capital of 
Polonnaniwa was a great statcsmau, builder 
and imgator He is a great national hero 


WwKSM 

Fjg i — CarreJ Snake of >»sa FokuDs 
water Now a days this water system does not 
work as tho pipe is broken and disConDccled 
in many places . « , 

Milton says m his Lost Cities of CeijJon 
Perhaps of all that »e know of ^*5^1;' 

the Toriety of archilecluraj TT,“ 

open air baihuijr p'l '*'■ ' ' 


lice pokunas wi'^ tl 
(tnru steps ant their ' 


nina. an snow i-nn: and des ga in ihia type of 
work which no people hare erer surpassed 
The laigcst tank in Ceylon is MmOT 
\\ ewa made bv king Mahi'en in iD ..< » 


. atlrscine The 
hewn blotka and 

iQC liileplUni 
dcefsiDg chambers h deep cut rock hewn 1*^*_ 


chambers a uii j* 
and the most onginal unele hath as < 
hon pofcuna) and the famous lotus bath « Polo””* 
— a. all show ■ 



Fir 5.— The Lion Eampaut of Naga Pokuna 

uidtnay bo styled the Vikramaditya of Ccylou 
As Vikramaditya defeated the Sakas, so 
Parikraimbahu freed Cevlon from the clutches 
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oi I'lmil intruders, rvho lial been poimng 
into CejloH from South India from time to 
time fVie age o£ Parakramabahu may be called 
thf> golden age of Ceylon, aa Ceylon rose to 
ita /owitb 10 all lU actiMlica in K\a time 

Oiuiig to incessant internal strife and the 
lamil insasicvn the canals and tanks lyerc 
incircdfor Parakiaina renoiated them It 13 
n cdlc's to say the work was done bj forced 
labour, mostly th it of Tamil prisoners of iv ir, 
ohoiD Prakrama brought from South India, 
where he »out m cspcdition The royal 
work in binlialc e political code i^t known as 
Jinj I hai i/a 


• hj, i —Toift Ufwn 

lo|iiMcwii the heaiiliful largo tinkm 
Poloiuiuuwa was made b\ Putakrumu 
PS 0 

Parakrnuia wus 1 great liter of baths 
ji> nio»t eastern iiionarclia are The /t ii im u i» 
of Megut mninrclis at Dillii and Vgra nnd 
ll e ianks of the niiiird p ilacrs of tho old city 
tf Maiidii nrc aiti|]< proof of it Not 
wnlv fur himneU, but for the pnr>ts and the 
1 iiblic he tiiado halhing plucrs, so (hat they 
might find relief ui the great •iimiuer btiU 


IfahatoMisn the pleasure garden of the king 
was ** ornamented with a bathing h ill that 
dazzled tho eyes of the beholder, from 
which issued forth sprays of water that w is 
conducted through pipes by means of 
machine^, making the place look as if the 
clouds Y»Qured down ram without ceasing— 
a bathing hall, large and splendid and bearing 
as it were to tho likeness to tho knot of 
braided hair timt adorned the head of the 
beautiful parkuympli« It also glittircd 
with a mansion of great splendour and 
brightness such as is not to be compared and 
di‘>playc(l tho beauty of nuny pillars of 
sandal aroed, caned gracefully 
and was like an ornament on 
tho face of the earth*' Ihi 
Miihataui / contains the do«tiip 
tion of a few more baths Iik« 
this 

Vfler tho doatli of 
Purakramababii the grcit Ceylon 
began (odigincnito, is tho kings 
who came after Imn wiio not 
strong enough to (]ucll tlio 
interna) troubles 11 Uli the 
national degcnirntion the old 
irngQtion system with its 
network 111 tho tomitry guKltmib 
decayed flio irngiliuii svsteui 
was indeed liki muis ut tlu 
boili, whuli watered the whoh 
coiinlri 

If Ceylon wnnta (0 rigciuntt it must be 
through the iciioaatmn of the old nngition 
sistein, tho smrci 1 f her Liiil(,t nitionil 
arcaUli 

lunraJJiapiirn district ih now toviicif 
with ddiM fore-t Iht old city of 
Amiradhapura wan onto a populous city and 
as big ns I ndon \ccording to Miltuu, 
at the tnuo of Diitiigcnuina who rcigiicdin 
the second cinliir\ ji i , 
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•ttitli little or 110 friction between tht. two , 
not onl> this, but it has often been possible 
tor a Religion to adopt and proas into its 
Btrvico a pluloaophj which grew entirelj 
outside of the range of its influence Thus it 
Mas easier for Cbn tianiti to adopt the 
philosophy of Plato uid Vnstotlc, who were 
not Ohristiaiis, than the Science of Gahleo or 
Darwin, who were born within Ohiistendora 
But this iflabditi of Religion towards 
Philosophj , la true onh within limits 
\\ henever, howci cr Philo-opln has claimed 
the right of free thinking, it Ins had clashes 
with Religion Philoatiphj, too has had to 
oppo e mam of the doctrines of Religion 
It too has found tint there are things m the 
Religions of the world which cannot be 
accipted by roasou, at least in tbcir literal 
mvaniug ^iid wliciiever Plulosophj has 
spikon out Its mind Religion has not spared 
it ans nioro than it has spared Science knd 
in the history of maokuid the number of 
philosophers who linie suffered for their 
MOWS and opinions irhich were considered 
inimical to itself b) Religion, is not in- 
considerable ^ ct, on the whole, 
Pnilosophj h IS perhaps been mon. accom 
iiiodating towards Religion than Science It 
has often tried to osercoine its inbcrent oppo- 
Bitioii towards Religion by spintuali/ing the 
crudities of religious faith Thus wo ha\e 
even in Hoccl an atlcinpt to spintuah/c the 
Clin tiau doctrine of Inmti 

But in spite of Natural Theology and 
philosophical mtionah/ation of Ilcligioii, 
Religion Iianllj free from danger 

Philo ophi no doubt is still fnionrablj 
inclined toward'i Religion, but Science is \crr 
miuli ob^i pilous Science is — perhaps 
nncoii-'Cioii'.lv ind uniatentiaiiall) but 
iiciertlielc s <inito Mgorou«l> — paiing bock 
Milli compound interest what ehc received 
fci u Re'igiou lu the v-hapo of oblopiv and 
1 1 |)n.'?io!i. lodav wo have the Fpcctaclc, 
not of “'cicnco and Philosophv being Fcruti- 
nwidbv Ueh’ion, but Rcbgion lUelf being 
'uhj ctod to the searching a>ial)»n, and 
evai inatiMi of Philosophy ind, — what is still 
more mcmentous, of bcicncc riicrt was \ 
tmo when a sciciitilic doctnno could not 
reganl ilsilf as «ound an 1 Faft, until it had 
ixieivid thebfneJiclioiw of the Church But 


now religions e\perieuoe», religious phctio 
mcai and Uie facta of religious history are 
all being subjected to the acrutmv of Science 
Some of the doctrines of Religion such as 
minclea, had loug been strcimously opposed 
and denounced bv physical sciences But a 
more subtle and a more sinister attack is now 
being made on Religion, specially by some of 
the younger sciences This is sure to have more 
far ceiching cousecjucnce» than before ind 
may even undermine the very foundation of 
Religion, unless in the meantime Religion cm 
set her house in order and meet her eucmv 
in the open field This sinister attack comes 
manly from Psychology and partly dso from 
the latest political theories 

III Russia of today, we have the sight of 
a vast political LSperiincnt being made,— in 
espenment of a Uiarictc" and dioiciieiou 
hitherto uopreccdcDted in bistoiy But 
underlying this political evpcriiucnt there is 
a political thcori which stems to be ndicalh 
opposed to all Religion It seems to look 
upon the historical Religions of the world— 
if not Religion m any shape or form, is an 
enemy to human progress and the eiuaticipa- 
tioii of the down trodden cla« es in society 
Me hear of churches being converted lutn 
lactones and mosipics into museums and 
Religion being banned as perpetuating the 
ditTcrcnccs between man and uuu M'c miv n. 
cdl III this connccliou the fact that daring the 
la«t i^uartcrof the eiglitccntli cviitury, Rvligion 
Ind to meet a similar onslaught lu 1 ranee 
But it appears to iiave survived the dcvistit- 
ing influences of the 1 roach Revolution, it 
Ins outlived the gibes of Voltaire and its 
transmutation in the hands nf tugiiato Conto 
Mill It dso survive its p.o>(.iit plight or melt 
awa\ into thui uotlungno'-v before the lire 
of Sov ict real “ 

Tveu if political Philosoplij of the pist 
or of iho present nniiv not totally cvtcrmi- 
iiato Rclimon, the danger from hcitiico n 
much more strious for it \ dcmoh>Iiod 
chuich may be rebuilt, i dil ipuhted mo quo 
mav be ropaind i difsoKid or deatroved 
religion* order miv be rc c UbUsbed. Tlic 
dinger fnm pobticil fury, liicri.f)n is mt 
"o „reU for RNiginn But if i p^vihologual 
Mudv of It gives adwrsQ risults the 
i* much grvatcr h ir, such re ilt- will « ip 
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the vcrj louDdations of Religion lu&tead of 
ooly attackiDg Us outward espre'Sion 

^\llhata lames wa» perhaps the first to 
attempt a systematic psychology of religious 
con»cioii«ness But tlie hndings at which fce 
arriTcd, were not quite complimentary to 
Religion Religion was a neurosis —and * 
religious man was a neurotic -aid James 
and what was health according to Medical 
Science was not possessed by the man of 
Religion , his was generally, a sick soul and a 
sick body J/e/i-s satui iw cor/ior^ vtnj might 
also have a Religion of its own, — the Religion 
of healthy mindedness but it was not the 
Religion which the world at large adored 

Religion was after all a view of the world 
and as such, it vaned with varying physical 
and mental constitution of individuals But 
the deeper religious cupencnces, such as 
trances and mystic communions, were not a 
Mgn of robust health , and the fact that these 
might be produced by drags and were more 
common to by stencal persons was evidence 
enough for holdiug that thei were not 
necessarily of <upra mundane ongio 

But consistently with lua po itioo in Meta 
phyaics, James was willing to concede that 
even these neurotic expenentts ought reveal 
truths wluch were otherwise inaccessible to 
u* He would not regard our normal pvre p- 
tiODs a* necessarily more informing thao the 
perceptions of a religious neurotic As man 
was the mea uie of things, the pious man a 
so-called neurotic espcnenccs might be quite 
as good auJ as valid, for him at any rate as 
the normal man's healthy perception F ven 
with regard to Samtliness as the ideal of 
religious life, James aas prepared to ndmit 
that though under the eaistiug social condi- 
tions of the world it was hardly calculated 
to lead to success in life yet the present social 
organu^aUon itself might change and under 
•he conditions of a didereut clviliration, the 
saintly life may happen to be the fittest to 
survive 

Critics would probably say that the value 
attached by James to religious espcnenccs 
wa-4 not much and that it was after all a half- 
hearted concession that he wa- making to 
public opinion Perhaps so , nevertheless 
he made the concession But others were 
there who would not concede even this much 


Take Lcuba, for instance In his Piydioloijij 
of Jiehgtou^ Mij^tietsin, he is at pains to 
«how that psychologically eiamined the mystic 
espencncos reveal elements of consciousiies® 
at work which tan nardly be considered 
p’^iscworthy m most eases it is the repress- 
ed sexual instinct trying to find an expression 
Lcuba is definitely of opinion that to love 
God m this way (i e , like a grand mystic of 
the tvpc of Marguerite Mane) i< to open the 
door to some of the worst perversions and 
distortions possible to human nature ’ These 
remarks show how what at one time was 
regarded as a holy expenence — an experience 
that came to one in a million and an experi 
ence to obtain which a long and strennous 
preparation was thought necessary —how such 
an expenence is being evplained by modern 
psycoologv, ind wbat is worse, how it is being 
valued 

This IS no* all Leuba has also tried to 
prove that the two most important doctnnes 
of Religion — oi Chnstmn Rclig on at any nte 
— Dvmclv the belief in a personal God and 
the immortalitv of the *oul — is fast disappear- 
ing from the minds of men of science M o 
are told, for instance, that among eminent 
scientisU a v cry small percentage yet 
clings to these beliefs — not more than 
23 4 pe> ten on an average \nd so far 
js psychologists arc concerned the more 
eminent they become, the less they believe iti 
these things only S 8 per ceu( of tJie greatei 
psychologists believe in immortality and 
1 3 ** pri rent of such men believ e in the God 
of Chn'^tiaa churches 

The significance of such a table is obv tou‘: 
It IS an oocn challenge to the fundamentals 
of Religion It IS V challenge to prov e the 
truth of what Religion believes And the 
implied ’‘u^estiou is that, eini.e it is diihciilt 
to prove these, the belief in them should 
rather be discarded 

Take again the inductive generalizations 
at which Starbuck arrives in h\i Pi jcUoloj / 
of helijion after a study of about Jo6 
individual cases The many tables and 
oirvcs which he gives us there prove, if they 
prove anything at all, that the phenomena 
of religious consciousness are like other 
psychical phenomena, amenable to certain 
laws, more or Ic«s definite And to an honest 
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and uubiaabcd student, thc30 pbcnoinena wiU 
re\ cal tlieir own laws A scientific Btudy of 
religious phcnoaiena will therefore prove that 
tliej are psychologically quite like other 
phcnomeiu of mmd and are governed by 
similar 1 iws The special sanebty that 
Religion ittachcs to these phenomena la tlius 
destrojed bj psjchology But ]Uat as all 
emotions are not of equal worth and value, 
so the religious emotion oven after its 
psychological lualysis, might retain its 
character as one of the loftier scnlimcnta 
possible to the human mind That would 
have saved much lu Religion Thcic is a 
tendency however, to deny even this much 
to the religious sentiments. There is a 
tendency to ascribe religious etpeneuces to 
the lower elements in human nature 

The worat danger to Religion comes from 
the tendency to trace some of the higher 
religious ospcricuccs to the sex impulse 
This tendency has mamfested itself in various 
ways and claims to be justified by certain 
facts of religious life The use of sex 
symbols in worship, the employment of 
sex imager) for expressing religious emotions 
and the association of sex ideas with ideas 
cf spintual relations are facta on which tho 
above mcntioucd tendency bases itself And 
the claim of modern psychology that many 
of the religious experiences can be accounted 
for by the theory of repressed sea uislinct 
13 also advanced as an additional arguincnt 
for suggesting that Religion had its ongiu, 
directly or indirectlj, m the sex impulse 

From the above account it would appear 
that Religion is uot quite safe m the handa 
of its scientific students Scientific study, 
instead of proving a pi op to Religio0> 
threatens to demolish it altogctlicr The 
Sciences as such are much less harmful to 
Religion than tlic Science of Religion itself 
The new Astronomy or the latest Physics pr 
tlic theory of Biological Ev olutioo may have 
undcrminid some of the old crude ideas pf 
the Church , but they do not appear to have 
touclicd Uio essentials of Religion , and the 
deeper religious experiences which were aOt 
confined to any particular Religion and which 
were independent of the tenets of any Chund) 
or creed, were undisturbed by these Sciences 
But what other Sciences could not do, the 


psjchalogical stud) of Religion threatens to 
do It threatens to take away from Itchgion 
lU holiness and deprives it of its spccml 
siguificance is crperioiice If the vision of 
i St Paul or the cxpencnces of a 
Sl Augustine ac, from the stand point of 
tho bcicncc of iiimd, to bo placed as 
cxpcncnces cn tlio same footing with the 
hailuciiiations of a neurotic or tho trauccs 
of an epileptic, dicn wherein lies tho special 
value of those experiences ’ Again, if the 
experiences and emotions of a great mj atio 
are to be ultimatcl) derived from tbo lower 
craviBga of the llcsh, then wherein lies their 
holiDcsa t The danger to Religion from a 
scientific stud) is, thcrcfoic, not incousidei- 
able Enemies are mustering strong around 
It whicb It can ill alford to ignore 

\8 against this, tho ittempt of N Rural 
Theology to mamtam the idea of a personal 
Qod and other associated ideas, can produce 
but feeble results Metaphysical!), itomistio 
materialism or Deism or anj other ‘lam' can 
perhaps be siicccssfull) combated by ideahalio 
monism and to that extent and is against 
these attacks Religion may perhaps maintain 
Its fcround But the onslaught of psyoiiolog) 
IS of u very diiTcrcnt 1 ind and requires other 
modes of defence It is no longer tlio 
question whether the God of theism is a 
higher object of worship than that of deism, 
or vvhctiior the idea of a personal God is 
more helpful to our spiritual progress than 
an imperBoual Brahma But tlie is»ucs are 
now quite different Is religious emotion or 
religious faith, of any superior value to our 
other expmcuces ? And can religious 
experiences bo accounted for in the same 
way as other psychical phenomena without 
assutsiDg the CMSteuto of supra huoiau 
objects to produce them If religious 
experiences can be explained like other 
mental phenomena and it they are not of any 
superior value, then the rest of oui endeavour 
— theism or pantheism — is absolutely needless. 

If, howev cr, it is claimed that religion is 
i higher experience, then it must bo shown 
that, in spite of what p«ychology ina) sa), it 
ooutains superior worth The herc=iic8 of 
science can no longer bo suppressed by tho 
method of Inquisition Nor will it do to 
maintain an attitude of supercilious contempt 
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towards the labours of Science Science is 
too sinister an enemy to Religion to bo bowed 
out of existence by an attitude of stiffness 
and studied iDdifferencc If Religion hopes 
to outlive these onslaughts, then it muat meet 
Its opponent openly and fairly and tpr to 
maintain its ground in the teeth of all 
antagonism So compromise, however, is 
thinkable without some cession of territory 
on the part of Religion Many more of its 
beliefs and ideas muat go But if the kernel 
•can be retained, there ought not to be anv 
netvonaiiesa to part with the huak 

It seems, however that it is \ct 
possible for Religion to eatablish its claims 
to our allegiance on moral aa well as 
ontological grounds OntologicalU the 
truth of Religion, it seems, can be shown 


to be higiier than other experiences, and, 
m «pite of all theones about its origin. 
It ought certainly to bo demonstrable that 
Religion 13 the highest moralit) knd if this 
can be done. Religion may yet emerge un- 
scathed out of the ordeal to which it hia been 
put by Science But the shape in which it 
will come out of this struggle will certainly 
be lery much different from what it is trying 
to maintain now It will have to Icai e behind 
in this process many of the dogmas and 
formulae which beset the religioiia of the 
world today , but what it will retain will be 
the element of universal truth in it So pun 
fied. Religion may yet become au universal 
creed for the whole of mankind * 

■ CoolnbutcO lu the PbilotophiLal CoDf^rex 
Mysore 19 f’ 
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A ^ \mencau tr-ivelliog around the 
world soon gets hardened to Uunts 
azain.t his native land or if he 
doesn t, he bad better hasten back 
The land of the free and the home of the 
braie has conceived her world misoion in 
every wa> between universal religious 
evangelization and bigger and better ludu 
trializiUon But few people back home 
realize that one of our most laluabJe cootn 
butions to society is to serve as a sort oi 
scapc'mat, humorous to gu*® upon sm 
convenicntlj constructed to receive the 
bunlen of the sms of the people 

^ow some of us happen to belong 
to the class of one hundred per cent kaukws 

nor to that of the pseudo-sophuticated who 

think it smart to malign their own 

Me seek to adopt something of that alUtude 

which psjchologists presenbe forthe p^t 
obioctivcly di-passioned aflccUoa knd one 
of the questions which we are led con* T 
to a»k ourselves, particularly when travel 


has lent that perspective so difficult of 
attaiamcnt in tho midst of things, u Is 
there an Vmencan culture Whatever 
of naivete or confusion may reside in tho 
question, we entreat observation that it is at 
least modest Indeed, were it not for fear 
of seeming to fall into that pharisnsm of 
which at times we have so justly been 
accused, wo might mention several well known 
places which lack even the grace to ask it 
But fortunately, our question, as worded, is 
not comparative, but objective md po‘-iti\ e 
and we hope that a consideration of it will 
escape oncrousness as well as odiousness 

Naturally, the question rests upon a 
deGnitiou of culture, which to construct is 
decidedly embarrassing Those who already 
have oue, will of course cleave to it , for 
such as are in search of one the following 
IS suggested, by no means as an adc juate 
summation of so profound and comprehensive 
an idea, but as a tentative background 
against which to approach the query at band. 
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Culture Is the oigamc '•pint o! i »ocict> 
^\h^ch Is siilbciently colicsi\c to Invc clnrac- 
ter lad suflicientl} dncisifictl to express* 
itself •\vitli incrca'^ing nchnosa niul dcptli 
Thu«, that group is cultured which fiillilB 
111 the liuiinn world tlioso couditioni which 
inke e\olutioa possible in tlio biologic 
On tJic one hand, t “pccios which adheres 
ngidlv to t\pe ovcntuallv dies when condi- 
tions surroundme change and on the other, 
that which lacha fetabihtj and shoots &<r into 
strange freaks 'oon pin«hcs in a law-abiding 
world Or, to go a step lo\ 7 cr, what is tnio 
of -pecics IS true of the individual organism — 
it must have dMianiic stability 

The cjuestion before ua is not whether 
certain historical or contcuiporancons Amcri 
cans arc to be considered cultuied W hat 
\vc wish to determine n, lathei the problem 
Is there that in American Utc as a whole 
which can aatisfv the rei^uucmcots of our 
doftnition This rules out not onlj indivi- 
duals but individual places as well (such as 
would be siDcled eut in Ke)v:chng’s state- 
ment tlint lio hjaiid cultuio lu Mass^iclmsetts 
and 'Virginia, but not eUewhccc) And it 
also excludes past periods, such as Colonial 
dajB, ‘Victorian ^ew England etc Tho 
query is inteicstcd in the «puit of tlio lifo 
of the 130,000,000 inhabitants of (he countn 
today 

Ono may object to the ipiostion on tho 
ground that according to eiich rrstrictions, 
no people has ever bcencultuicd Ibis is, 
however, at least open to dispute It should 
be noted that the pi\ ot il word of the dcfiiii 
tion IS “spirit’ — not erudition nor refinement 
V lien a wholo peojile accept certain funda- 
mental pre-suppositions, such as sportmanship 
in Fiigland, clu%ah> in Frince, or honesty 
in China, thty are on the way to fnlfilhng 
the hrst condition oi rnHure, however 
illiterate or jiovtrty stricken they may be 
\n(l whoa these tlower out into forms which 
give the individual the satisfaction of creative 
tHort without depiiving him of a sense of 
being 111 vital touch with the warm, central, 
life currents of hia people, cuUuie is alive 
America doubtless has certain tradiUons 
vehich arc near to the hearts of the major 
part of the population , freedom, optimism, 
a lov c of sport, and piacticalitj h urihennore. 


she has always ibounded m mvento.", 
innovators, and inesoiahv But the general 
impression one receives is tint it is all aggre- 
gate, rithcr than organic V^oiccs rise up 
as if from nowhere, shout a little while, and 
subside lads (which aic a substitute for 
culture) sweep tlio wholo country and ni a 
yc ir aic buritd fathoms deep And demago- 
gues of all kinds make use of a uiiiverBal 
and uiuvcraallv unsatisfactory system of 
education to lead the multitude whithersoever 
thev will 

Some persons m ikc the mistako of 
lushing fiom these all-too evident facts to 
the conclusion that the lack of a unified 
American culture is due to a deliberately 
micuUurcd and oiatcrialistic attitude of mind 
of die \»coplc It 18 often said that imcnca 
xa quite uninterested m culture, seeking only 
mouey awd thnlls (thnlU constitute another 
antonym of culture) The most cursory 
consideration of the situation would seem 
to belie this assertion, however If she had 
deliberately tried, America could hardly have- 
evolved a system of education more ill- 
adapted to preparing a student for earning 
a livelihood Pitiably uiisconccivcd as it !«,. 
tlio endless study of Euclid, Virgil, history — 
ancient, mediaeval and modern, “rrcncli,” 
‘irt’, and athletics, is directed toward 
producing a cultural knowledge — and i® 

ceilaitily of very little help in a brokerage 
firm Many gibes have ju&tifiablv been 
directed at tho Amciicaii art collector, and 
tlic motives other than aesthetic which ho 
behind hi3 frantic buviug It is true that he 
wishes to have Kcmbraiidts m his niausioii 
largely for purposes of social prestige But 
what lies behind tins, ticept that his fneads- 
must consider aesthetic taste a commendable 
characteristic’ If everyone was wliat all 
AuKticaiis iro sometimes represented, ho 
would plaster his w alls with dollar bills and 
let it go at that And inicricaa mothera 
would not strivo so desperately to land 
“cultured” if iinpccumous scions of tho 
European nobihty if there were not genoial 
social approbation of tho process. 

Xo, Anienca wishes most whole hcnrtedly 
lo be cultured, but no amount of wishing 
or actual striving will overcome in a few 
years the conditions which make tho achieve- 
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Qeot of aa Amcncan calturo •>(> ditlicalt 
In almost hopeless jumble of nccs, crceji, 
Mil cultural baclvffro***'^^ 
sadJenl)’ arrangi ttsclf into configuralion-i 
like a saow llakc Xor Jocd a j>coplc, part of 
whom have been pushing atro-is the \V«.»tcni 
pnunes and opcnuig up new Knil, part of 
whom Lave been building tlie maintnoth mdiit 
tnalaticsof tJie Last, and mott of whom 
have been buss learning the nngUab language 
and trying to get i bite to eat, '^nddcnK 
evohecomnioa folk-ways mil folk thought 
The stress and hlrain upon i ri orge \\ ashing 
ton, Abraham Lincoln, I'lvraoulh Uick 
Euakcr IIill, and the few other persons md 
things we have in common is continuous and 
severe. And now Wishington is bung 
represented os a rom, Lincoln as a d» m-igognc 
and the War of Vmencan InJepci den. e a 
rather shoddy economic allair ' 

Itt the matter of culture there have alwai* 
bwn the classicists and the naturalists — those 


who think in terms of a wcli-ordorcd English 
or Alogliul garden w liere fine ladies and "entle- 
uen held high discourse , and thosi who delight 
to think of the primaeval forest where men 
are guuli.d by their instincts and unspoiled In 
the wilts of society /a Rou-scau. Fortunatc- 
h for America, her civiii/ition is comparable 
to luitbcr ^hc has not become laid out, ivy 
clad and ovcr-cultivatcd But neither is she 
cntirciv chaot).' and undistipimcd. She is 
^t^v log to express herself, but, like all who 
lack assitiaiicc, i« tiiaorous about striking out 
too far or fa-t It is an open question 
wheth.r she will atiophy before she his 
blo-somed whether the forces of disintegra- 
tion will ovcipower those of cohesion and 
carrv her into chaos or whctlicr that process 
of orgaiii development out of which culture 
glows will succeed in cstiblishiog itself 
\mcncan eiiltun , therefore, is to be consi- 
dered in the realm of potentialities, neither ns 
1 /ai/ arcotiiph nor is in iirpossibility 


THE VEDANTIC DOCTRINES IN THEIR METAPHySICAL 
and religious aspects 

I3i I'lLMCVS CIIANPILV SIMIV RO^, vr v 


T here are five Vcdaiitic doclrincs, 
each an mtcrprcUtion of the 
Bralima-^ntra which is known as 
the philosophy of tho VcdMtx 
These doctrines are (1) the tJiaita Imla 
or ab-olute monism of Saiikar, (2) I I'/mfa 
'liaita Vfula or qualified inonisai of Ramanuja, 
(31 the DMuhlicJo TV/a or the difference 
With oon-diilerencc theory of ^imbarki, (1) 
the SudhicuUaitn I'tiJa or pure -nonism of 
Vallabha, and (5) tho Diailn I'ui/a or duiUsm 
of ^Ia(lllva 

Of tliesc five doctrines, the first which 
's also known as Mnya Vait or the 
theory of illusion, is by far the most 
important one As i matter of fact, m «ome 
Pirts of India, spcciilly Bengil, Teiii/ifrt ind 
Viula ire synonymous terms Tho 


doelnnc asserts thit the ultimito Reality, 
Brahman, 1:, an iindiirerontiited, uumodifiiblc, 
ill pervading consciousness, in _ absolute 
Unity ind the world of oar OTpeneiice, au 
illusion supcninposod on it, like whit wo 
cxpcncnco when wo inistikc a piece of ropo 
for 1 snake though there has been no 
modification m it to produce this illusion 
As regards tho hi a or the mJtvidiial self, 
there is. It maintains, absolute identity 
between them The followers of tho doctnuo 
pioudly assert that they can espress in 
half a couplet whit has been attempted to 
be stated by thousand-, of scriptures The 
half a couplet is, Binhuit >.atyaiu jujU 
mMi/a hta BiahinniUa iwpniali 

The argument on which 'sankir bases Ins 
(loctnnc, may be stated iii a few words 
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pir-'t, he proccidsto dispose of the Snitu 
tbit ire ngiinst his doclrmcs ThcbC ate 
the duilisUc ind raonodiialistic Sriilfs which, 
he asserts, arc statements of ficts ivhich ire 
true only rel itu clj and not ultimately, 
mtcndcil on\j for the mord and spintnal 
discipline of minds not )ct sulflcicutlj tramed 
to grasp higher and absolute truths caprcsscd 
by the monistic SntUs Having removed 
the d lahstic and monodualistic Si ulut from 
hi3 vra) he establishes a general proposition 
that a subject can never be an object ind 
in support of it jiiotcs numberless Sniits 
v.hich saj thit Brahma la the uni\craa\ 
bnower and can never be known as an 
object The ivords used by him for subject 
and object are Vi‘:lia!ji and Vtskaya rcspcc 
lively 

Ue then works out Ins doctrines on the 
ba«is of the monistic Siuli^ One of these, 
a most ofk-quoted one, speaking of Brahma 
eaye that it is *el aineiadvttiijam — all m all 
•—•the onlj existence without a second. It 
Brahma is the onl> csistoiicc, the uoivcrse 
of our c^pc^lcncc must be cither a luodiAca 
tion of Brahma or an illision Brahma ih 
of the esaonce of cousciousncss which cannot 
conceisablv be modified into gro'^scr and 
pcrecptable form to be the object of our 
senses and uoreover Brahma being i/nme 
xidiilojim, there is nothing else that can 
possibly bring m anj modificatioQ m it Xhc 
otber alttrnntue that the universe is an 
illusion u therefore the ouls possible 
coDcl ision I support for it being supplied 
by the lUusivo snake superimposed on an 
nninodiflcd rope, as has btcn stated above 
\oi\ as regards the Jna or iiidiiidiial 
self, it IS cither a separate and distinct entity 
or a jiarf oi' £'radm i or iSraftma ifec/V /t 
cannot be a distinct and separate entity 
fer, Brahma is cl meiadtilniani Nor can 
It be a part of Brahma, for, Brnbma is inliaite 
and -what has parts cannot be infmilc The 
only reasonable conclusion, therefore, is, that 
the third alternative that the hta and 
Brahma ar< identically the sarai, must be 
the true one 

If the hia and Brahma ift identically 
the Siimc, how is it that theJno is not all- 
knowing like Brahma? How is it that it 
grovels undir delusion ? If Saakar chose to 


insvvpr tins rjiicstion directly, lie would have 
avid — tills i» V ijucstioQ which I cauuot 
answer In every sjetcm of philosophy, a 
«t ige IS reached, when its propoiiiidcr has to 
admit that ho cannot account for anything 
beyond it, and this is that stage in my system 
But Sankar docs not answer tlio <iucstion 
so dm ctly Ho does it, howov er, in i round 
ibout vray, which is more argumentative 
than couviucing Ihoro can bo no doubt, 
saya he, that the hia and Brahma are 
identic diy the s imc It is also i fict that 
the Jna IS not nil knowing and I iboiirs imdcr 
delusion There must bo some cause for it 
This cause is or nescience Chit 

there is nescience is a matter of our experi- 
ence iu every fact of our ignorance includ 
tng that of our true nature, wc rcalire its 
presence. la this In hja real ? It is not 
real in llic sense in which Brahma is real 
Butitsrcihly has to bo assumed to account 
for many things wlucli cannot otherwise bo 
accounted for Tins Uicfi/a evunot be known 
cicepl by its clTccL If wo are to know 
■ill ly t wc must do it with the help of Vnli/a 
But an attempt to discover liid^w with the 
help of riifi/s would be to look lor darkness 
with the help of a lighted torch 

In direct opposition to tlio absolute 
inomsm of banker, is the dualism of Ntadhvu, 
masuiuch as it asserts not unity but plurality 
for what are ultimately real, and these arc the 
three principles 

U) fsi 01 or I ord who IS of the esscnie 
of consciousness all knowing, all pervading 
and all powerful (d) The hins or individual 
selves mntimcrable in number possessing the 
Kunic lUribuUs as the Lord though to a very 
limited extent, and ( 3 ) matter which in 
Its subtlest and ultimate form is called 
PraknU Fheso three, Isiar, Jit a and 
Prakrili ice uiibocti and co-ctcrna\ isver, 
though sKapuigthe uuivcrsQ and regulating its 
laovemcuts is its creator ouly m a limited 
Reuse as Ho IS not Its raitcnal, but only the 
elQcicnt cause creating it with materials co- 
existing with Him Iho relation between th« 
Lord and the Jun is what exists between the 
master and the servant, between the wor- 
bhippcd and the worshipper, between the 
cootrolkr ind the coutrolltd Fieedom from 
bondage is obtainable by BJutkU or devotion 
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tn the Lord purified b\ true kiiowhd^L of 
the eternal du'inction bctw*tn the three 
ultimate rcaiuicd Dotetl jbivt l!i doctnoe 
19 hjsvttl on the duulutie v«/i , the moiiu-tii. 
oticH btiug either tspljiiad jwav Irtht 
h t/a or ciag’enited pru-tof the free soaN, 
or lAo>ted to }itld meaning to lit m with the 
aulhoFj view 

riit, other three dnctnuci wrupv an 
interaicdiatc position bctneiu ihes two 
eitreaica \greoing with absolute moni»iu, 
they in.uaUin that tiie ultimate realitv is a 
unity, that 19 Urabmt but tbu PraUioa u not 
ncre* consciousiioei but a conncious en*iti a 
personal God both knowing and a ting and 
tlic univer e of ruind and matter n nft an 
iliuiioii, but it eoiistilntes a pirt of Urdiiiia 
and ai tiucb la as real as llnlima lUelf 
Creation means manifestation of thi* part into 
comparatuclv grosser and p rcopuWe form 
and diaaoIuUon, lU withdrawal into the eausal 
forou Fretdoui from bondage is gen rated 
by UiaiU or loving devotion to Gad and God 
only 

Though agreeing on tlic*e broad points, 
thev ditTir from one anotlier in 00c in)|>ortaot 
detail, namely, llic way in which the oniTcrae 
of mind and matter constitutes a part of 
Unhma «^ccordirig to qualified mooum, 
f4i/ and ichil — mind and matter— arc Uic 
bodies of Drahtno. Pure oionism holds that 
they are parU of Lirahini s eiib stanec, whereas 
the doctrine of tUlfcrence^u ith non ili/ferciuf 
naserta that they arc parts oflJralimaa altn 
hiitex. 

To express the relation between the Jti 1 
and Brahma, as propounded by llicse doctrines, 
in the fewest of words, wc may saj that 
roonuin reeogni/cs neither distinction, nor 
separation, while dualism asocrts both, and 
the intcnuediatc doctrines admit the one, that 
IS, distinction, and denies the other, that is, 
separation 

Wo ma^ now considir th«se docUiiies, 
both from » metaphysical and religious point 
of view and aseertam thiir position inioog 
the systems of orthodox Indian philoi*ophT 
which admit the authority of Srutn 
more or less These systems are and 

Smlhi/a and PiiUinjtUa, Porta- 
2 Iitna>ua and Ullar-Mimauitu which ia 
also known as the Drahtno iiOira, of which. 


these doctrines are fieo diTerent inter- 
pretations 

Sijiji nnJ Vatshe-sbika reduce Uio 
universe uf mittcr and mind to six geueial 
prineiph»a« ultuiiatc nalitica They arc the 
tavo kinds of atoms which arc the basis of 
ill inatrrul objects iiid uh / 1 or spirit of 
which eotiseiousncss is an lOBcparabla 
attribute Tiie ditlerraco bi.twcca the two 
systems lies more in the method of treatment 
of their subjects than in the nature of the 
subjects tiicm>clvc-i. While in the Xijayi 
sVbtcni the mode of proof has been dealt with 
more elaboratcK than the objects of proof, in 
the PathcA/iiki it is the latter that has 
received more elaborate treatment than the 
former 

fhe bankhw reduces the six pnnciplcs of 
\ya /a and I at hrshtlM into two, by asserting 
a common basis behind the five kinds of 
atoms, which' in its subtlest form u called 
Prainh 1 hc Pataiijala docs not dilfir 
inatenallv from Sanktiya, while la tho 
bankhya (he object of knowledge Las been 
examined more uiiuutely than tho means of 
acquiring such knowledge m tho Pataiijala 
It IS tlie latUr that has received more 
elaborate treatment than Uio former 
Vuotlier fact, m which Pataojala diTers from 
Sankhya is its assertion amongst tUmeu or 
spirits of a special one which is all knowing 
and all powerful, regulatiug the moveiucDts of 
the worlds riiii, spint among spints is 
fmear or tho Lord or creator m a limited 
Minsc It 18 on account of this assertion, 
that the system also goes by the name of 
Sr\hitar-txtiikhya, that is bankhya with tho 
conception of an Ixiiar or creator 

The Priria Uiinaitsa 13 called philo- 
sophy by courtesy There is very little of 
philoiupliy in it, nbouDdiug ns it docs, witli 
matters which, to a mind endowed with 
modern education, will appear uore pucnio 
than philosophical It lay 3 down however somo 
caions which are undoubtedly mtcrcstmg 
and useful, m a guide for the interpretations 
of ecnpturid literature 

Bamng its iiiterprctalions by tile followers 
of dualism tho Ullar- Uinitiitsa which is 
epecmilyr known as tho philosophy of tlio 
Vedanta, goes u step fartlier behind tho 
dual pnnciplfl of bankhya, and asserta a 
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behind them , mil this unitj i«, Rrahmi 
which 19 both the matcnil and cllicuiit ctusc 
of the luiucr-c Roaolvmj; all tli it exut iiiti* 
one ultimate rcalitj, the Vedanta marks 4 
stago of inetaplnbical vpccuhtion, which ib 
higher than any Uut has e\cr been conciucd 
If Vedanta 13 the highest of mctiphaMcs 
Saul ar’s doctrine is the highp>t of 4II the 
Vedaatic doctnne- 

Abscrting the CM&ttncc of m ab oluU 
unmodifiable uml^ oiilj auddenjing Uut of 
auj thing else, except m our mind, tsankaris 
doctrme is undoubtedly tho loftiest of meta 
physics and highest of idealism nid if 
Saukar chose oiih to c\oKo a philosophr 
out of the Siuti'., ho would ha\e btopiual 
here Rut his aaowed object, however, was 
not to write out a philosophy , but to inter- 
pret the a ahma Sutra witli the light of the 
Sr, ills referred to b\ it Rot neither the 
former nor the latter are coufincd to meta 
ph\sic3 only Thero u theology too This 
pethap* IS a weak point of the orthodox 
Hmdu philosophy which his to admit the 
authority of the Snilts without questioning 
theip validity 111 anyway or perhaps it ist 
good point too — wtak becau c it hinders 
freedom of thought, and good because if a 
philoeophv cannot hold out an ideal for 
meal and spiritual life it 13 of practicaUv 
little value to society ^ 

Sankar had therefore to provide acco 
mmodaUon, m h,s lofty metaphysics— though 
not quite logi^Iy,— for a personal God for 
ove and worship and this was supplied him 
^ the immanent aspect of the absolulv, the 

the possessing infinite knowledge and 

cri^ting and regulating the universe 
vnthUic help of Audya thouih of a 
form than what enshrouds the individual^Ulf 
of this lower 

say’thatTust^hf th 

the same with It identically 

and Jnn ^ Tnguna Brahma, Iswar 
j «• . , the same, auncario? as 

dd^BTcnt only rten oono.dored jh Xen™ 
1- n h? “ " ‘'«o„s„lu h obXS 
by tha nindogoii.cnseo! tho .kies ptrvnd.DK 

respcotiyoly n tree in . forest the fori! 


iholr, ind t. 

tho lroo iinJ the for.st ,ro jiiniiJ from the 
ntJU, whit Puuains is one «kv oiiU— the 

both the md.tidinl n„J t|,o „„no„,l_„„ 

remotod from 

urilmu iiul Rrahmi fuily 

■tbroailfict tint r nniii, un.lukcn is, that 
|>l.i.on ,.,t nit the ,di . of „ |,cr,n„ .1 G ,d 
hir worrlnp, c... Into „„ rui.oi.ahlc .coommo- 
datiou miio thoort of \f„,...m o.t.bh-h.„„ 
•.h,ol.,t„.dent,ty belttctn ,„d Urahmt 

■** ‘''J .<tl.t..l,o~ 

u h' bet inso thero o.„bo no roo.n „i 

brrih’ i’",'; bet .use 

.t brc.lhcs of Ilrihnia and Brahma oi.Iv It 

roilmo r"''*' but a. 

contmuod approach towar.1. it t.ll ertrjih.n* 

^.blt^r;tl^^sr&;''“xsa: 

bntt .....Wont moral tnin.ui of tl.o h.ghttt 
o^or and hi, theology based on the diubstio 
one. ropresents, what true only rolattt oli 

of die' -7“^'”''“ “O'* »p.ntu.l 

oftlio ordinary and uninformed inmd. H. 
soems to d.t.dothe Sruht 
Osolcnc and oaotor.c and build, h.XVa 
l;by.ic. on the former and hu, then m.r 

Klaud can™ to"” 

theology".. o™"stoS’w,u.''h.”,‘'’"tf'‘h'‘’‘”’'‘ 
or not. Hi, by itself ” '“'‘“PVsioa 

The De.ty J bo‘””™r,tp”r.,'‘t.° 1 n 
knowing and all powtefnlTrir I 

ntwdr'X "IT"! 

ro.S.„“°''ol SrS,” , P"*S“°for°'t"o 

Bolntoo, 1, .L oL r"" “ “bo 

an aspirant begm. .ho 7 tnd^ of the” Vetu.Z 
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be mast cqaip himself with Viiefa 
Vairngi/a, Sama ffairui, ltitk»ha, Uparah, 
SamadJu and SraddJta 

Vueka means discriminating know 
lodge — -knowledge by which one iniv 
distinguish the nght from the wrong, the 
permanent from the temporary Vattag^ 
means living m mental deLichment from 
woildl) things ?niHa and OaiHO meins 
control of the senses both internal ind 
external, and Uparafi their complete with 
drawal from their objects. Sam<ulht means 
concentration on the object of meditation 
Sraddha means faith with respect to the 
fundament'll teachings of the scripture or 
perhaps lu the instuction cf the «pinlual 
guide. Thcoc no doubt indicite moral 
culture of the highest order 

Thus then, la Sankar’s doctrine we have 
two distinct objects His esoteric philo«opL) 
ta which theology can have no footboJa to 
stand and his oxoteno theology with religious 
and moral conception of the highest order 
13ut iQ spite of all this Saiikar could not 
escape the charge of being a Bauddha 
in disguise bv his opponents of later dates — 
by the founjera of the i/ini/a and dtatta 
diRifa doctrines 

The iQtcnucdiato doctrines are less 
idealistic and from a metanliysical ]>oiot of 
> cw, Icss imagiaativo too than the absolute 
tnoiii tu of Sankar But asserting that the 
ultimate roaliti is a conscious Unity manifest 
mg itself as diversities lu perceptible form 
they soggost a metaphysical coiicpp{i"n of tJie 
hij^hc't order Mithout niuDing counter to our 
experience b\ explaining the uiiivcr«e away 
as ail out aud out illusion superimposed on 
that iinitv with uo objcctuc reality ouUidc 
our mini The present ttndencj of tnodcra 
scicuLC 13 towards the Vedantisra of these 
schools Of the tl roc pnauple , life, motion 


and matter, constituting the universe, matter 
has already been ■>hown to be a modidcntion of 
motion and the day may not be distant when 
motion will bo shown as a modification of life 
Tho philosophical position of dualism 
dcclanog plurality for what are ultimately 
real is of a comparatiieJj latenor order 
It Is a mere echo of Pataujala's Scshtcar 
^uUiga. \\ ith its doctrine of Ju a and God 
being related as the controlled and controller, 
as the worshipper and worshipped, it stands 
the requirements of religion better than the 
other doctnnc« The duomonutic doctrines, 
uodoubtcdl) entertain a grind conception of 
Jiia bv declaring them to be parts of 
Brahaia But from a religious point of view 
It has this defect that as Jiiai labour under 
delusion aud ignorance if the) are ports of 
Brahma they are so maov black spots cither 
on Its nature or its substance It is a painful 
conclusion, but all the same it is logical 
Some of the interpreters hive tried to obiiato 
this difficult) b) luterprctiog “part’ as not 
“part’ but ‘as if part” , which lo plain 
language cQoans, that though Jtias look like 
parts of Brahma, they aro not really so ^V lUi 
tins interpretation of 'part ’ the difTcreoco 
between Duah&iu and Monoduahsm resolves 
it«elf into 1 mere verbal dispute But it may 
be that what the mtcrjiretcrs mean is that 
as both the Ju i and Brahma arc spirits and 
so uocouditioned by time and space, the words 
part and whole must not be understood in 
their ordinary sen«e B e have already said 
that absolute mooiam is not logicall) coovts 
tent with leltgion which includes in its con 
DOtatioQ, the idea of dual t\ 

One question, a very unj ortant one, )et 
reuiaiDo to be answered The question is 
which of tbc five doctnnes i® the correct 
interpretation of the “^u/ra * The answer we 
reserve for a future isaue 



TilK GOVERXMKNTS \TrirODL TOWARDS CASTF 


ino»j that tiuttj of tie eirly Br ti li n»!er^ of 
to* larvl werj vtry eirne t iq the vro k of 
»>u.U reform amonj Hindus md their 
was done at a lime wnen onl) a h tndful of 
n nduj IcaandeJ what a vocal majority opposed 
Dnlike the present rulers many ot their pns- 
decMsors di 1 not content theni-'elvee tnerelj with 
tianlin;; the so-cal'ed upper ca tea with the evil* 
from which the WKaill^ lower ca lea suffer 
they lent support to the cau o of social 
reform. T!ii« benevolent altitu !e of the ralcra 
did not, however, la-t very long It wiU be ‘•een 
that with the supjrea^ion of the ')<-po> MuUny 
the bareancracy began to look upon the high 
■a-te Hindus with an evil eye an i the uttewneea 
of many high officials at the tim>* go to proae 
^t the policy of keeping the high an! low fti te 
Ilindas separate, was favoureil by them fc>inee 
then, With the gralual lap»e of time mans eovert 
tsd overt acts of the bureaucracy rou''ed mis 

K ings even inthe minlaoftho-e who bebevisl that 
Government would not at lea t hin Kr if 
diey could not help the Hindus in «he i'll* ^ 
of locial reform. But the Ute«t official move 
•a, separate electorate for the depre e<l clas'es 
w letUed all doubts m the matter This in 
hnef IS the history of social reform among 
Umdus eo far as it was affected by the 
trOTfromeftia attitude towards it, for ii^rly 
• century Instead, however of indulging 
“ general propositions let us now look at 
facts and see whether they go to sub- 
ttaoiiate what has been sul above t* wheiber 
the old attiinde of friendliness on the part of the 
Government has gn Inally been change*! into 
®ne of practical ho iility to Hid la reform 
y«ially when this reform tend* to level up the 
etSerenws between casta aud ca«te fo ns to bring 
ahoQt Hindu solidarity ^ 

^ far as caste is coocerned, the Govermnenls 
pntnd policy nppitvnllv is one of non rater 
f n-nce and it is beliin I ihi- profo'cd policy 
that the Government is taking shelter ju-l at 
ire«>>n(, while wuhhollmg all support or sym 

pithy from the Vnli Unlouchaoiiity nn I ^™1 ** 

tntry BiU. Bit it w not true ihit the BriU^h 
Government did never interfere m casto roilUrs, 

1 SociAi. RbForai Imsb-cTKiw i** 

MenwY Dvvs A>D Sosir I\~ta'*ces 
OP StPlOLS iNTSJin RITNCr wtth 
CA sra NLvtti3A 

The fir<t out-tanding mea ur® of social rvfonn 
Wat siriouslv nfftted cn to cu'toms was pcrbap» 
‘^goUiiou X\H of IS’O nWishing the practu» 
°f SuLfe It was a puttly tfRinl me* “re 
la tiateil and pas-cd by the liea 1 of the Govern 

went of 0 e umc, widiout consulting the opinion 

®i a ripce-ealative logi Irlure becou-e there was 
'If leg^^l«^ro then This was ucU a g»« 
^tirhreace wuh iho customs of bgh cv'to 
“ ndu» (for the SuUct was mo lly prevaleat 


among them) that many high off! lals including 
an ex Governor OeneraJ, warned BentincL that 
this act of his might be followed by a mutiny 
of the Btngal Vrmy which at the tune, was- 
compo ed mostly ot high ca to Hinlus. Notwith- 
standing tlm support given to it by the illu trious 
Raji li^nmohan Roj and his partj, the measure 
WI3 resisted by a very influential section, perhaps 
a majority of the Hindus of the day who took 
iluir care up to the Privy CounciL Bentinck 
felt himself jUBlifieti m fossing this Act in the 
teeth of such opposition becau e he was morally 
eonviaeed of the justice and humanity of the 
can e fbo preamble of the Kegulation is worth, 
noticing 

The practice of *Me is rerolting to human 
nature it is nowhere eojouied by the religion ipt 
the Uiudus as an imperaiire duty on the contra;^ 
a lite ot puniy and reurem'mt oa the port of the 
widuaa mOTi. special!) and preferably uculcated 
a mated by tbese consiJeratious toe Oovernor 
ttenei^ in Couoci) wiihout utcndiOe to depart 
troro one of tbs brst and most imponaot prtuci 
pics of cbe British Ooieromeat in India that all 
rUs et of the people be secure m the oUcrvance 
of ibeir TeJij.ioos usages so long as that system 
ea» be adhered to without violation of the para 
mount diruiis ot justice and buniaoity, has deemed 
i ngbt 10 establish ihe followirg tule^ etc 
Perbips no Bmi h ruler lo India was equal 
CO Bentinck in kis frendly zeal for the reform 
of Hindu society yet this act of bis was, to- 
many high caste Hinuus of the day an act of 
violent interference with their caste u'-ages, though 
It bas since then been nghlly bailed as a blesaing 
by the whole Hindu community The next 
instance u« shall c to of interference with caste 
matters is lie foUotuiig 

The Casio Pisabililies l,<mOTal \ct of I&iO 
dealt another blow at the lutegr ly of caste. 
Notnilhstaodini, any custon of caste diauhciiluig 
a p mm lor change of eas e or religion th s Vet 
piutules that a jierson does not fotkit bis ordinary 
nr.hcs of proiwriy by loss of caste or change o/ 
religion • 

Thirdly we come to the idow Remarriage Act 
(VclX\ of This was a double interference 

With c— ^ U penmiled widow marriage among 
high cA.tes among whom it was practically 
unheard of at tbe tunc while, among some low 
castes it invaidated tl e cu^toai of allowing the 
remarried widow to inherit her decui'ed husband s 
property t 

In a small way here is ctiU another instance 
of tie Government interference with caste 

The Indian aiajonty Act (Act I\ of 18 o) has 
allectcd the mica of Hindu law on the subject 
ac-Orduig to which youths belonging to any 
of the three superior classes ceased lo be minor 
upon their cndiug their studentship and returning 
liome from their pioceptois budra youths atlaui 


• Gule anj Raee in IiJia by Ghurre p. loS 
1 iW p l-pa 
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HAT be iVio ultilwilo ot ibo (lOTtrn* 

ment towarils iVie CfiS'lc iliflc-rcncoA among 
Ilindus ? Tlii‘> question imsM i» tlit 
Ruiuls of all who have wiitclicJ the I ntouch 
flhilitj Abolition Ihll fauccp?»fully bloelwl m 
the lAgislnUvo Aa''\.n^bl 5 * by lb<s ob^tmctioniet 
tactics of a minority of M E Va who w«n> n»- 
direcllj as'isteil by the Onvornmcrit iwlopimg 
an altitude of apparent nculriilil) The British 
Governnitnt ha\e all along poseil aa iho 
cluunpiOQ of equality and progress iml even 
school boys arc carefully taught how the Gotem- 
mcnl haMs done tA\ in their power to fnrthur tW 
cause of social reform m general, and to level 
up the inequalities belwieii high and low caste 
Hindus, m particular No rcasonubla mm will 
undervalue the work of reform and progress 
accomplished in the pa®t by the Bntish adnunss* 
trntors m in'ha. One misht naturally hope tlmt 
a Governmtni professing lilwnl and progrcasivo 
views will do nothing, dirccUv or indirect!}, to 
hinder a ineasuro of social reform initiate by 
Ilmdus, intended for Hindus ftlono and supported 
by a considerable voluino ot public opinion not 
to speak of the justico and humanity of (ho 
cause But m tho case of iho Untouchubility 
Aholitioa Bill, Uie Government’s attitude frusiro* 
ed all such hopes How tbo blocking of the 
Bill was helped by tho Government’s aUitudo 
of supposed neutrality is inado clear by ibo 
following words of Sj C Bajagopaluclnnar 

Tho normal procedure from which the flovcm 
ment Tctiued to make any departure could pro* 
duce no oihcr result Ihc Goremment have bsxa 
fulh aware of this and we cannot acquit them 
of the charge that in rcftisiiig (o giic adequolc 
facility for intiodwciion and passage of the Bills 
they hare oli‘=<ructed the progress of the counir} 
They hare refused the simple step of publication 
in the Gazette which could have eared (bo 
fonuality of Icaro for iiiiroducton the} bare 
refused to pro any extra day men though it was 
wanted only for carrying tho motion for circula 
tion so that Iho Bills might be ready forcoosidera 
lion at tho next scseion Act the Gorcniniint 
claimed that they were particular ouly to ensure 
proper circulation ’ t 

The atlitudo of wliat may bo vollcd oli^truo- 
tive neutrality on tho part of a Goaernmont that 
shed rivers of tears on the lot of the dqircsscd 
cLa««es only reveal their tnio mind 

Some Sanatanl^t3 have raised the plea that 
if the Government were to interfere, even in a 


remote way, in thi.-*o s<w.io tvligioiis mitUrs ire 
wbK-li otic wection of Hin lus was oppo->od u> 
another their plodgu uf nhgious ncutrahly would 
bo brokou Soino higlily plucixl olhuila wtro- 
alM) nportctl to bo intlincl to this view In 
Uua «. lutKcUoii tho following from tlio Jien of u 
Bcitg-tli lawyer is woith pmiMiI . 

Tboqucstioa la— Will the lA?gidatiire bo justified, 
in Icgiatating evon in tbo faio of sudi op{>o«ition 
losigiiiticaijt and uiiitnuortant tboagh it imy be. 
Or, in ocher words, will the Lcgiklaluro bo ju^tillid 
IQ hgialaOng on such (|un>tiona without ibe un 
aiiinious support of the intirc Hindu community T 
But the imposition of a coudition of unanimity 
will be lautsmoiint to a prohibition of Icgulaiion 
in any ebajic. bucb a condition will bu tniolir 
able in any country because of the impossibility 
of obtaining unammoua support of tbo commuoity 
coaccrAid with regard to Icgislatiio or any olhir 
measure. It may b« uri,cd that tho condiiion us 
esaenUidJy iicciiisary in tins country Urauce tf 
tho ptinciplu of religious ncuirnlity. But tlio 
answer to ibis argument is that this principle was 
adojdbd at a time whin the Bniitb admujiairaiors- 
bad no lucans of ascertaining the news of tho 
jiropJv and true rules of IJmdulnw, when ojiposi 
tioii CAmo from the class of people who arc now 
asking for such Icgislaiioii . But it is not tho 
non Hindu i.icinbcTS of iho liCgialatucc but tt» 
Uindu menUrs who oro now iiKrodnciiig Bills 
dialing wiib rules of Hindu law and they aro 
supported by a largo oumbii of Hindus 
ibcrosilics When a yiortion of the. Iliudu 
community wants ccrtaiu legielatiro cnacimmls 
which are opposed to some Hindus the Rtt,unwni 
agaiuct tho ligislatioii on tbo gound of rUitious 
iiiuirahty is not applicable.’* 

By Ui© b}^ may one ask if tbo principle of 

rchgioua ncuitalily IS not Mohtnd by gitiog a 

disproporiioculdy largo «hnr0 in tho ndniini'^trii- 
tJoii of tho oouiitr) to one particular religious 
cominunily at the co«t of another ? 

To turn to the subject proper, however, it 
twms clear, then, tint if the Government were- 
lo lake up II helpful nttitiuio m a legis) ituo 
oiinRurc, mrtmtul by some Hindus with the 
object of extending to certain castes tlie eounl 
pmilegea now monopolized by certain other 
caste% Uio principle of religious neutrality would 
not bo tioluUd 

The present reluctanco of the Government to 
more m these matters makes ono inclined to 
enquire whether sach has always been tho atti- 
tad© of tho ^Briti«h ndmini trators from tlieir 
etrly days. Every student of Indian hiolory 


(» Imtisk fiidia— Tftgoro Law Lecture 
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kiio«s di'it miny of tie eirly lkiti>h n«Jcra of 


th? kill 


very curae t 


tbc work of 


SKuil reform annns llmJus md tlieir work 
wii done at i tune wnen only » handful of 
n adusdeuanJed what a vocal majority opposed 
Ualike the present ruler* many ot their pre- 
decessors dll not content taeniselvea merely with 
Uanting the §o-caI'e<i upper castes with the enl* 
from which the so-c-ill^ lower ca lea suffer 
they lent support to the cau'e of social 
reform. Thi« benevolent attitu le of the ruler* 
did not, however, last very lonj It will be ■*een 
that with the supfresMon of the ^poy Mutiny, 
the bureaucracy began to look upon the high 
® te IlmJiis with an evil eje and the utterances 
of many high officios at the tun* go to prove 
fet the policy of keeping the high and low caste 
HiaJui separate, was favoured by them 'since 
then, with the gradual lap*e of time mnnv covert 
tad overt nets of the burc.mcracy rou e<l nu* 
pTingseyen inthe mind* of tho-e who beliered that 
the Government woull not at least hinder if 
they could not help the Hindus in *be must 
« toeial reform But tho Ute«l ofiicial move 
•A 'eparate electorate for the depres'ed cla. ea, 
w eetlled all douhU in the matter Tbi® m 
P^ef 18 the history of ®oeiiil reform among 
Hindus so far aa it was affectol by the 
Government's altitude towards it. for nmly 
t century In'teiJ, however of indulging 
5 Seneral propositions kt us now look at 
^ facts and see whether they go to sub- 
*^tiaia what has been sail above, tu, whether 
^e old attitude of fnendlicicss on the part of tie 
Government has gridually been chinked into 
one of priclical hostility to llio lu si^ial reform 
?^alty when this reform tend* to level up the 
‘I'aerences between caste and caste so as to bring 
about Hindu solidarity ^ 

So fir ”i» Casio is concernc*!, the Govcmmcnls 
general policy app.ircntly i» one of non mler 
•oreice and it is behind thi* professed policy 
‘hat the Government is taking shelter yu I at 
while withholding all support or sym 
P^thy from tha knti Untouehibilit) an 1 T^ple 
Fntry BiU* But It IS not true ihit tbc BnUsh 
Government did never interfere in ci te malb re 

k bOCTAL Ku-OFM I H ISLXTIOW IV PJlfc- 

Mltini dais A^» bojit Instavcfs 
op bECIOtS IsTlEFEni-NCr WITH 
dlSTE ilATTERS. 

, The Gr t out landing measure of sotial reform 
‘hat «cnousU nff'ctod ca«le cu-toms was peri ip 
‘GguLition X\Ii of IS^ abolidnng tho preclico 
ot l>uUe It was a purely ottiLiil measure, 
•“'« at-Kl and mu-od by the 1 ea I of the Govern 
“ent of the tune, without eon‘ulUng the op nion 
0‘ * rtprpcentatiTo Icgi Irture becaii e riwre was 
ho legislature then This was such a grave 
"'terterenco with the customs of high ctete 
«'ndu8 (for the SuUee was mostly prevalent 


among them) that many high olBvials including 
an ex Governor Gencrai, warncil Bentinck that 
this lii-t of hi8 might be followed by a mutiny 
of the Bengal Army which, at tho lime, was^ 
tompo ed rno-tly of hit.h ca,te Hindus Notwith- 
sUnJing tlie support given to it by tho illu trious 
ICajA liinmohan Iloy and his party, the measure 
wi3 re3i->ttjd by i very inlluential ‘-ection, perhaps 
a majority of the Hindus of the day who took 
ihtir ca e up to tin. Pnvy Council Bentiiick 
felt him«ell justified in pas ing this Act in the 
teeth of such opposition because he was morally 
convincetl of the justi^ and humanity of the 
cau 0 The preamble of the KegulaUon is worth 
noticing 

The practice of siil e i* revolting to human 
nature it is nowhere enjomed by the religion 
the liind i» a# an iiiijwnilive duty on the contraiy 
a Ufc of punty and rccirement o > the part of the 
widows more epecially aod preferably inculcated , 
a luated by these cousideratious the Ooicruor 
Ocneral in < ouacil wiibouc lotcoding to depart 
front one of ibe first and most important priuci 
pics of the Briiisb iTOieromeot lo India that all 
classes of the people be SKure m the observance 
of thvir reli^iou usages so long as that system, 
cait be adhered to without violation of the pua- 
iDOunt dicuiioot justice and bunianity has Uecmtd. 
■I right 10 esnblitb the foLlowing rules, uc. 
Perhaps no British niler m India was equal 
to lieniinck in his friendly zeal for the reform 
of Hindu society yet this act of his was, to 
many high caste llinuus of the day, an act of 
rioieni mierferencv with Ibeir ca^te usages, though 
It Liis since then been rightly hailed as a bksaing 
by the whole Hindu community The nest 
in unce we ehall cite of interference with caste 
matters is the following 

Tb« Casto Disabtlitim Itemoral Act of IboO 
dealt auotUcr blow at the mtrgiily of caste. 
Noiwubslandmg any custom of caste duinjeriiing 
a p rsoa for chauge of cas e or riligion this Act 
piuviJes that a jieraon docs not forliit bis ordinary 
Tvhu of properly by loss of caste or disuse of 
tctigioa • 

Thirdly w® come to the idow Rcniarrnee ket 
(Act "^4 of ItxiO) This was a double tntcrference 
with caste it ptmiitied widow marriage among 
bi|ri> oa tes among whom it ua.i practically 
luibcmi of at tbc time, while, among some low 
castes It invnlidatol the eu-tom of allowing the 
remained widow to inherit her deceased husband s 

property t 

In a 'mull way, here is still auother instance 
of riic Government interference with caste 
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cd tLeir tusiorily upon corapltljng Ibc MXtctHlIi 
year ■ 

Thet monopoly of pncsihood Inllurto enioiwl 
by Bnhmins alone i« no longer rocofm»z«I by 
law , tliero are various iltciiiona of ibe HirIi 
C ourts to that effect. f 

One need not refer in particular, to Uio 
supprcs«ion by the Goaernment of minor ocial 
abuses like hook sninging, human sacrifice, 
infinticido etc., which malpractices had grown 
into religious u'ngca among some castes or 
sections of Hindus but whicb wci'o never ibo 
gencnl customs of the whole Ilui iu cominnnilv 
To quote more specific mstuices 1“ uniacCfaN iry 
It IS a fact that whenever the Go\prnn)enl want^ 
either on bumuutiri'in or alininittntive grounds, 
they threw overboard all ciste u'lges ami 

privileges It his been rightly ob^ntd that 

Tbo establinhment of liniish courts administer 
lug a unifottu eriminal law remove i from the 
purview of caste many mattcra that u-n-d to be 
ctstwlido adiwdicatftd on w tjvnslirms of atsauU 
adultery rape sad the like were taken before the 
Ilriliah couru for disnmoQ uad th caste councils 
in proiiortioii lost their ormer importsDce. 1 ven 
in matters of cml Uu tucli us marriu,c divorce, 
etc thpu,.b tap aiow I latcntioo of the brui<h 
was to be guided by customs slowly but surriy 
varioua dccittwn* ol the High kouru nrncticalW 
act luiido the aulhoniy of cisicl 
, following from lleiuinrk * miniilo shows 
that the abolition ot the Brahmins exemption 
from cipitil punishment wiis considered a 'crious 
violation of Ilmlu law 


It IS impossible to conceive a more direct and 
open violation of their sbastras or one more at 
variance with ^.l.ncra^ fteiint* ot the Uiodu 
PppuUtion To this lav ui dl Hindu state* the 
iiEc of a llrahm null ilieie still held samd •• 
of Indiin history from Bentinck 
to Ualhou-.ic !•* niemotable (or the feocial refotai 
legwuion done in it In Ibis connection, tlio 
following should be noted 

(a) Iher w la no widespread poiular agititioji 
ukc Llie present anil untouchabihty movement 
actn lading «ocial reform IcgislUion but that did 
not proveat the Govcrnnient from showing 
readiness in ibis matter , 
(o) Government s attitude was one of friendliness 
to social reform {e) for the common good of 
the whole Hindu community Government did 
not scruple to interfere in caste moltciv, th« 
plea of religious neutraJitv not being raisc<l to 
help orthodoxy m blocking '»otial progress 


* Gafr^iratian m Cnlisfi Indtd, J> 200 
t t^iftc and Jtace pp lol 152 The minor reforma 
mentioned here does not of coutie belong chronologi 
caiiy to ine pre ‘Mutiny period but they airo of the 
same class (ind th“ir mcniiou here doia not alter the 
coneiusions arrived at 
i Ibid p 150 

•* lientiucka aimute quoted ui hw life (lUden of 
ludia Senes) 


If N Tin i-oit-Mutiny Dvts Govriiv- 
sipfr’s trriTUDi tow vmia cvsti^iuitrochh- 
MI\T LIOIPMTIOV IVlTtATED lit IIlVDlTB 

^otinl reform legislation in tho days of 
VcnliQck and Dalbousio aimo<l menly ftt sup- 
prc'tsion of fomu socpil abuses (c, 3 , the iboliHon 
of VMflff) or Tcmovid ot ceibam social disabilities 
it / tiid Widow iiciimmigc Act) But from tho 
lawl quirtcr of the lunclccnlb century, social 
reform I<,..i'‘latioii secmetl to linvo a now objat 
in view It cMiuot be definitely known if Uio 
Ilindu iniliutors of their respective legislative 
measwtea were ion8ciovi'*iy dnving it it, but their 
cHorU Hccmcsl to Imo a tendency towards fusion 
of castes I mein hero the varioua measuas 
intciulcil to legalize mtcr<isto marriage. Tho 
Government** iittitndo toward* these measures 
fumishea mUrcsting study and gives an inkling 
into ti now policy oa tlitir part which luis now 
dcvclopoil into tbo avowed one of scgrigulmg 
tbo high from tbo low castes 

The first ligishtivo nicosuro of Uio class miilor 
notice IS the Spitial Miirriago Act of 187J Ihis 
Act permitted Inilima to marry unrestricted by 
considcraiioDS of caste or creed, provided the 
parties gave a declaration to the clFcct that they 
did not belong to any religion Tho hut 
condition being togged on to it, spoiled what 
would otlicrwisc have been a very bcnoficial 
feature of die Act, tir the possibility of c.isto 
fusion by allowing persons to nnrry into different 
castes without lormally renouncing their own 
This would have helped m removing tho existing 
mantttl aloofness between ona casto and anotlier 
Had the Government really been the champion 
of equality us they often pose to he, this 
opportunity of helping the work of removing 
caste iQcquttbtios would have been readily seized. 
But Ibis ivas not done If it is true that this 
xVet was intended fur tho benefit of tho Brahmo* 
only the jiroper thing would have been to allow 
persons to niiixy simply by declaring tint they 
wero Brabinos Thin simple step too was 
avoided. However, 

the eJaURO requiring, Rolema reauuciation of 
caste and rclipioo was considered objictiounble by 
maitv and cUbrls were made to libcralirc the 
marriago Kw Owing partially to Ihe apathy of 
the Government nnd Ihe hoatilily of the orthodox 
both U N ISasu nnd V J I’atel laded, frir liari 
biitgh Gours bptcirtl Jlarriago tniendmeot Act 
of IkKSl twhwh IS aj iJicahle to all Hindus inelu 
ding Sikha Jams and Brahmos) does not require 
tt dec arution ot rciiunciotioa of caste but persons 
marrying under this Act have to forfeit certain of 
their personal rights as Hindus— for example they 
cannot adopt they cease to be membera of the 
joint fnraily to which thej formerly belonged and 
must bo govtraed by tho Indian succession 
Act— not by Hindu law • 

la all ibeso measures aiuimg j.t foaion of 
castes by intcrmarriago tbo attitude of tho 


■ •iut* and Race p I5J 
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Gjverniacnt was thoroughly uobeconing^ of the 
lao^aaoH of B^nUnck and Dalhou le Kol only 
WAS an nttiiule of neutrUity with t veogeince 
abpjsJ when it was thought that this wonW 
effcctiTely hin ler ihs cau-e, but ob tntctionist 
UcLc* (in the nime of circulation for eliciting 
public opinion, etc.) were aomctim-’ resorte.1 to 
{f J in tb' ciS3 of Patels B 11) The rcaull 
hii b-*^n that m the only one successful case 
ciTB was taken to leave 10013 defect in the law 
Was to previ.nt interi-aste marriige between 
IlmJus in the full possession of their normU 
rights. Even th* Sarda Mirriag*. A^t whih hal 
nothing to do with caste fusion took a preUy 
long tiajs to com" through the L gisla'ure but 
■t 13 certain that it could not have b'^n pa 'el 
into law had not the strong an I uoileJ l>o Iv 
of Nationalists fought hard for it an I borne down 
W obstacles created by the Goiernment-* lUiW le 
The public will at'o rem=*mb'r the Oovernme it •* 
nttitale when iho Arya it image VUilUi'o BU 
u-ne up for a short disous ion in Ih Vs ■‘■nbly 
fcTfin in this «hort di«>vUSSion eslraorlmary 
objections were raised b> tho Governm ni an I 
jniny Vluslim ra»itib»rs to a Bill intend*! to 
legiliz* murage bHweeii one Arya amaji'l a"' 
hnoiher irrespective of their previous c-isu or 
in ihs e.\niJ way as marriage among iijslim 
end CnrisUan converts from llmlmsin are 
wa»iJero>i legal whatever thi,ir pr*“viou c.ist 
or creed might have been 


III 


Tne Governments lip^laep sympathy tor 
d^resieJ classes i« well known Vn« mani 
®aoula. ex ofi lals, politicians journalists and 
aathors have mile the Hindu* the twgel of 
‘h«.r atLaeks holding thit it is the high c-oele 
®“a alone who ace responsible for the suliorincs 
ot the depewsed cla*=es. It i« coovenienUy 
forgotten that whatever has been done for the 
^lal aphfi of these bevthren of ours is almost 
«niirely due to the exertions of numbers of ^ 
Cidlol high caste men Kot to speak of the 
Preat reformers of modern Indi i, bke Kaminohan 
‘“y Dayanand ^raswaCi mJ Swarm Viveki^ 
'‘^nla, who preached the doctrine of equality of 
®an and gave inspiration to thousaoil* who 
Praaise this ioctrine, the vinous •in-.titutions 
touodad, for insUnce, by ihi. Brahm> Sinij a^ 
*“3 Arys baraai sslely for the bcueSl of the 
<leprei<ie.l closaes are run and finanwd almost 
eiclusivtdy i,y much maligned “high casta 

•Veil. The public have yet to learn the munes 01 
depressed class men (and there at^ 
among them too) or of their vocifvrous Muslim 
and Clin<jin frienb who have belp>al the cause 
wiib an appreciable amount of money 

But wa arc speaking here of their best fneni^ 
th» Government Beyond maligning the 
®sAte llindu*. what maknaf benefit have Ihev 
«ad«rej to tte depressed clus-^ T Let us see 


It wiis only irv 19- ) th.it a Bill wis inlroduced' 
in the Malras Ix’gi lative Council permitting the- 
«Iepre->se<l classc* to u«e all public ^ roads, wells., 
tanks and pLaees of public reaort. Even now in 
many pLwea in Southern India (may be in ‘•ome 
plocea of Northern India also) the so-ca)led 
untoiudtiblc boys cannot *it on the same bench 
or in the same room with the upper ca'te boys 
in schools controlled an 1 financed by the 
GovemmenL Wh.at John i\'il»on wrote in 1877 
I* atill true of many educational in'titutiriis 
unlm- Oavernmeot control 

Pew if any of the Viityaia are found in 
trovemmeat schools. This u to Be aecnbevl not 
only to the Brahm oical fear of contamination 
and i^eocral caste prejudices of the people but to 
the want of firmness on the part of Gorernment 
ed icational authorities. * 

There are manv stu lent s Hindu hostels in the 
inafu'Sil of B*ngil which are controlled and 
partiv financed by the Government but where 
the depressed class boys are not given shelter 
It would not havt been nii unexpected or 
improp r thing for a Christian fiovernmeat 
professing equality in the eye of the law to 
Kh-sw A little firmne s in this respect and to see 
thii all Hin lu« enjoyed equal rights m Hindu 
in titutioQs ailed b\ Government, that would 
hav greatly helped the Hindu reformers But 
perhaps that is just the thing the olhciala want 
to avoi i The very 1 loa of coate rnnprochemenl 
which may bnng ibouc Hindu '•ohclaricy seems 
at present to be distasteful to the Government, 
the ilu Inns and to many Christians as well 
It may be within the memory of the public 
how peremptorily the Government put down 
the late Lola Lajpat Rai « proposal in the 
AS'Cmbly to the effect that Government should 
prose the sincerity of tlicir professed lore for 
the di.presswi classes by spending annually a 
few lacs of rupees on educational and other 
(^>oJ work for their benefit. It is interesting- 
to note in this connection that the Bengal 
Government alone 'pends on iluslini education 
more than fifteen times tho money they spend 
on purely Hindu education 

If this has been tho policy of the Govern- 
ment in secular matters that in religious matters 
■3 no more marked by liberality and humanity 
Despite the much vaunted religious neutrality the 
Government i« backing up orthoiloxy against the 
cUims of the dtpres-eJ t.hi«-*cs rtgarding temple 
entey «ul I" thus intlircctlv keeping up a spirit 
of ontogoni cn b-lwo n the depre-»sed and non- 
afeprei-ssl classe*. 

There are temple' for tho iilols of God 
moinLuned hy pnvite indiTidiiuls or by public 
tru-4s. The latter sjmeum s receive grants- 
from the State. The famou' temple of Parvau 
at Poona is 'uch a one. The depre-s'ci claBse- 
want to visit the temple as other caste Hindus 
do The Trustees refui^e te allow them the 
* Quoted in CWlr an.1 Race^ p. l^t. 
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Ti^ht The Government of Bombay who niako a 
•'ubotantnl grant towards tbo numtenanct. jf 
the temide liavo not yet thought lit to loUrvuio 
as a matter of public policj’* One lapccted 
that Government money woull be given to 
institutions done where all people had cquU 
tights 

ihis Is not a solitary instanco of Govirnmciit 
support to Hindu orlhodovy The folloning 
words of S] RujagopaLacharmr on the worLiug 
of the Afidras Religious Endorments Act are 
noteworthy 

Numerous suits regarding the inana^eincut of 
the temples and even eouctrniiig riUs and 
ceremonies therein are taken to mil decided 
by the courts \U the temples in Souilicm India 
of any importance are governed by the Keligioua 
Lndowmente Act whereby the managemeut of 
these institutions are placed under the direct 
control of a board consisting of salaried members 
nominated bj the Governmea* . Strictly orthodox 
banataniBts have acccptc I the olhco ot loembcrs 
of these I oards and are actually eo operating with 
Govrrnnent in the managemeal of temples. One 
of the main purposes of the Temple Lntrv Bill is 
to amend Section 40 of the ^fad^as Keligious 
Fodowraents Vet which is interpreted by the 
Trustees and the commitccn to stand in the way 
of any reform t 

In other wor]«, this 'section iO os thus 
interpreted and enforced by the Government 
prevents temple entry by Che so-called untouch 
abks 

A Government taking any mtere't m the 
welfare of the deprcas^ci cla-s es might be 
expected to take tlio initiative in the matter of 
amoving the a ill defect of the Religious 
hn lowmenti VcL On the contrary however 
we 8CJ. the Vnti untoucbability md Temple 
Entry Bills sDon«ored by two of the muchabus*^ 
high caste Hindus cleverly kept out of tho 
proceedings of the Indian L'’gi*lative V«->cmbh 
by the ruse idoptcd by a few M L \'e md 
the mighty British Government looking >n 
appirenlly m a benumbed md helpless con li 
tioii ' 

But cnlightenei public opinion will not 
absolve the Driti-h Government of all guilt m 
the matter Roferimg to the blocking of 
iht Viilt imtouchobility Bill an I the Tunplc 
Entry Bill it has been rightly observed 


• Caiile and Jlace p. IM 

Very reicntly the following case was nported — 
“lor rntenng the innrr sanctuary of a temple 
rcatrvrd for Brahmin wotbhipinrs t3 K. Vilyar 
now Diat, Deputy Collector of luitnacin baa been 
sued by tbe rrustocs of the Urople claimmL. 
ilaraacf* V decree for Ik* JO was parsed agunst 
liun by iho --ib Judge His an’^al to the 
I) St Judge having failol be now npiirosrbctl the 
llikh CourL’ (1 B /*ut/aU Dak 11-.H90) The 
case IS iHuJing 

t feiaU-intul iu the A D. /'ulrtLu— tibnxarv. f2? 
1013. • 


riio nornul prot-cduro from which the 
Cvovemmuit rtfii=ixl to make any departure could 
lutKli^ no oihir rtsult The Govtrniaeat haic 
opcn fully nwari. of it and we cannot acquit them 
of the charge that in refusing to give adequate 
faediiy for introduction and passing of tho Bills 
they have obslnict d the progress of tho Loumry 
ihey hart, refused the simple step of publpalion 
in the Ga/ctte whieh tould have saved tho 
fornaUty of leave for introduction Ihoy have 
rtfustil to give any extra day even though it 
was winted only for carrying the motion for 
arculaUon so that the Bills might be ready for 
cousulcration at tbo niAt session Yet they 
clairouf that thev wire particular only to ensure 
proper circulation • 

The Governments altitude oceiiis all the morw 
rpgrtUablo in view of tho f ict that the above 
mtnUoncl reform inoasures did not vioIUo tho 
spirit of iny of tho existing laws With 
rcferciiuj to the Temple Entry Bill ilr T 
Vcnkatirima Shistri, a caste Hindu, is Ins 
name implu.^ ind ex Law Member ot ilaclri-, 

IS reported to have said 

fhcrc IS no infringement of property ruhu of 
any OIKS. 1 ropcrtits ot ttmplcs are not sought to 
be dtrened from purposes for which they are 
louitded and have ban issu^ in the past No 
property m tho 
V ' worshippers have equal rights even 
m regulate the mode and manner 

the spot from which worship 
should l« oflVred by each worshipptr Uatijan 

Any change in the custom m this respect is uo 

iiraf. 


sense be a Icpslalion affucimg n“hL^of proper^' 
** . to infringe trusts if by that 


Nor 


from 


by that 
purposes 


IS nijant diveraoi of 'iriuTs 
mtended by authors of tru»tj t 

It was dear that the firsi K.ii , . i . 

usa'*ts re^anlivl °oa kmlion to custonit. and 
■>“!!. n 'i 

would froin^*t* ik‘* above, 

.;efu..„gy\ot thrcau o“of^U„r^ 

dcDresvpiI ™ 1.11104(100 of the 

contnst w what is done for^UoT 
orUiodox tistcs to L? ror JSIoslems), allowing 

least, tho *pre..S t" “f 

contmlloj ''»™ Oovcranicnt 

OOW, from mo t of Ir i " ’ . “,"' 1 , 
and latUy, by encm.^ .V“ 
preventing teinplo entry ifv^^il "} 

classM as well* aa .» k i t diprefs'od 

• ^ * h elping th e strangulation 

(Dakk^lfrciJV^lOU^'®* * »tatcracnt-J. a PatrSa 
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On the whole the British rulers of India who 
hare thronghout professed to b"* the trustees of the 
welfare of the country never seem to have gt?cn 
much thought to the problem of laste m so tar as 
It affects the nationhood of lodia. Nor have they 
shown williagness to tahe a bold step readniog 
caste inoocuons Their measures gcneraliy ^ve 
been promulgated piocLracal and with due regard 
to the safety of the British domination • 

But the picture is not yet complete 
It may be argued that, if the British maalcrs 
of India did not take iny comprelicnsivo steps to 
minimize the ovils of casta which they openly 
denlored, it must be said to their credit that the> 
did not it least conaciou ly foster the in tiluban 
But m tho face of the utterances of soini. rospon 
Bible British officers after the Mutiny of 1857 wns 

J uelled it 13 not possible to endorse this view 
t was almost the unanimDus opinion of persons 
connected with the Government of India that the 
deep ciuscs of the Sepoy Mutiny were to be 
found in tho fact that the B n^al Vrmj was 
MmposLd largely of the higher caste-* tu 
Brahmma and Raiputs The Special Commission 
preside! over by Lord Peel (for Ihercorgmizalion 
®f the army) took cvilcnco from many high 
olBciala who were sometime or other connected 
with India. Lord Elphmstono opined that it was 
uesirablo that men of different castes should be 
enlisted in tho Army while Mijor Gencril II T 
Tucker went further an 1 in«istol on tho ncct«iiy 
of keeping tho country under British domination 
through the polic) of dividing and sepor iting into 
distinct bodies the nationalities and castes re- 
cruited to tho initj The lesson of the \fulinj, w 
that the sifoty of tho Bntish dominition in Bidia 
was very closih connectal with keeping the 
Indian people divideil on tbo lines of castes was 
driven home to tho BriU h ruler Some official- 
like Sir Lcpel Griffin thought (hat ca-tc was a‘o- 
ml m preventing rebellion while Janie- Ker 
Principal of the Hindu College, Gdeutta. wrote 
the following in ISCo 


tliolo unraiaursble to the permanence of 
cur rule It may eicn beronaidcrcd faiourable to 
it, proTiucd wt act with ] cudenec and forbearance. 
Baipint IS opixisid to nalional union 

Tbc maxim of divide and rule i esun to be 
preached by historian' ’ • 

- - of r • • 

^.._'be 1 

not CTiiig to be JosL It bcini. reiinitcd in the form 
of w general I nne 1 1 © of divide and rule could 
not have failed to influence tho iiolioj' and roedoct 
of latij olhciala. t 


It is no wonder thin that Gournmcnt- 
n^tulo towarvls Koaal reform legidation in iwst- 
I Mutiny duys w is w unlike that in the dnvs of 
Iknlinck mid Dalhou lo. 

lU-g-anlmg reorginuatiou of the In liaa \rnjy. 


• Out* and Juict, p, 1C2 

t and itarf jp 


after 18a7, on the principle of throwing incongru 
OHS caste inJ communities into one group, the 
ilea wi3 not ii new one, Lii-a before tlie 
MiUin} tJicre were niiinj who alvisol such a 
6U.p 

rhe ijueitioa was hotly di-cussed whether it 
were wis r to compose each regiment of men of the 
^me raco or to mis up different races in the same 
corps It was alleged that the fusion of different 
nationalities had a tendencj to keep internal com 
bmuim m cl A bMthit ,£ „[ 

were formed mto sepanto rcginents if we had 
regiments Sikh 
Maratha regiments facilities 
tor mutinous eomhmation would oe Lreatlv 
increased • 

Hero 18 whit i famous Imlian CT official said 

ou tlio same subject 

The rmaoui epa3equ“acBs of driving the larger 
Mtuon of our solders from a single class un3eJ 
feelmgi and interests and 

Stsss ".h'sj’te 

'»»v m 

I^csc armies are thus composed of what ara 
^Wmued recruits that is to say of wrna m 

doss company rcgimcnts-that is to sav “ 
reuments draw recruits from three nr^ 

rnfa^ry ha'To "uv“"'*comSn;^ “o') 

n»d.,. oa.«„p.,., s, Ttu, :S: Puhr. 

tamfc K.n"'i 

ol >erva„u 

5 -«‘‘ ^tcndeTm'* Sal 

txnmcnt, imong all rinka 

«n all loud self ? Government othc rs 

VICIOUS policy working of tlie sanii. 


was ^ f*«*w*. it 

from one part of Im],, recruited 

/Ww p Vjy ‘“>1'* and from one class -Ow/ir# » 

t^ochey, pj, Ijj^av a 1 /-uUt'n* by 

^**^*^» txuci it,^n i^tt b«.u elijphl 

IS the soiD^ ‘ ’ 


I/isUnj if tit 


T . V eiiLni 

Out the ^.cnsral jwlicy 
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\I— Ru«.r\<. \ Wmu DvTW'Lt'v 

C\gTt \\D Cvsrr 

We shall not here the e\tr»onliniry 

Tivouriti n shown by tho Goremmenl in all 
iepirtments towarU the Muslim**. \W arc more 
Jirectly conecmeil hero with the poiie\ of alienat 
in? ono section of Ifinilus from another Tht* 
policy began to UvVe ellect in Southern In lia 
pretty long ago ami bwamo i fruitful source 
0* help an 1 m piration to the ’s in Brahmin c** 
mare accurately «i>oaong. the Vnti Brahmin 
tnorenient t'pre. This movement re«.ei\e»l oiflcitl 
hicLing In tho «hapa of reservation of i certain 
percciiLige of Glotemment pc't« nn 1 Council 
It should bo remembered thit thi» 'perail 
favour was shown to a cLai« of ppiiple «h>s« 
»lttule was inimieil to the Crahnun nn I iin 
fnen liy to the depressoil dasses also However 
on the merits and results of ihi* p* liev I will 
» Ghurye who has ma le 'peei il int* i ®atioM 
■of the matter speil. 

We contend that the rrunciion oo the nunotwr* 
of the able reember of tho Brahoim and wher 
tilted cast«.s imposed bv this resolutiio of ihe 
Biverament pcnalitce some able (kcsods >■ nol* 
breause they happen to bcloog M> | ari>i-nlar 
esstes. When in the i»sc of certain «r ec« 
Kcrailwlby mean* of eoiut>etiiiTO«varBti>»tioii* n 
ftcsncie* are oflircd to caadidaie* who havefailol 
to attain a particular rank in (he e^mination 
on tho erounj that they tMtoaz to certain castes 
nhieh must tw ret resented ui lUe lu-hor semce* 
of the country it cle-irir imj lies that e»eu the 
scixited stanJsM of qualifications ail (fliiisncy 
i* abanJoutd The rciult bas b«n the pan-per- 
i»S of caste even at the coot of eOi lenes and 
jusiice The Ooeernmeut nf Bombay in iheie 
msmorandnni eubmited to the Indian Maiotcwy 
OomroisMoi ICrN cowplaio ih*t the IH trict 
bshcKiI IWrJ* where the noo Bmhn ids bare a 
nwjinly hiri. atmost in every case atffnjpfcJ to 
tu»t the Urahnim resraidIo»s of all coo idcriu o« 
•f ttacnnc) \«t (his aciioo wool* slcgcal 
dtrclopmcnt of the altitiiJe of the Gor-erorornt 
which nurscvl rather than ignored the sjiril of 

1 1 Ik ngnl, in tho »an e w i) the game of 
hunting <ut of lie in tc lIiiiliH w being 
1 rarusc.1 by thn minsu In-< u h M) Kui combi 
nav.0 1 in morti llun one >! Inct in I Local 
111 anl (e / , in Jes.sorel, un ier thi •-ireful pn tccuoii 
of the Goveinment. 

Hut tho sliiinx sre us to bat o bxii renchol in ibe 
-epirate ilrctonto for Ok detivf e.1 tit stsproviJcd 
/• 0*' I re post I eon li'ulion The Toonn I’a t 
brought ab» ut b\ Mahatmi Gandhis fa^t. may 
hive moliGiI ibe evil to a eertaii extent, lut 
the root of ibe Gii.<ii«.f till bis Jbtre, and 
above all, it his provis! Ixjon I d obt the 
' >UriiiiaalJon of tho Bri'iah Govcrnoi nt to 
dnve a we<!ge Jeep into the body of tlie Htnia 
Cl iiimunitv 

It Would bo mUrtsUiig hire to trice the 


• Oi*,« ojid Rjee p. Id. 


history of the communal policy of the Bntish 
Government m India, one signiheant feature of 
which IS that it has been more and more 
emphasized from the days of the Swidesbi 
movement — a movement which was started and 
ktpt going olmo t exclusively by the Hindus. 
It IS -uu t that tlie spectators see more of the 
gome than tho players I will therefore present 
the r«afer with an excerpt from an article written 
by a foreign observer," on tho hi tory of the 
„vncss luil (levtlopmciit of tho Goiernment’a 
lomninnal policy ns worked out up to the 

announcement of the communal award rcci-ntly 
lukde b} Uie Briti h Premier , and it is 
liopeil the length of thi excerpt will repay iixnis d 
Ihe history of the mattir luiis back to lOCvd 
in that year a smsll depiiCstion led by the Vga 
kh-ui a kM Lord Minto^ the British Viceroy of 
India at that tunc for communal rcprcsciitation 
for Moslem* From the I ' illeetwiu of Tioed 
Mortry who was thin ‘Nvrclory of buto for India 
we Irani that lx>rd Mmto himself bad first 
sucgeslrel ihis ideat to the Moslem*, though 
MorJev adrwrd against if The British Lorera 
mcni agreed to ibe id a and established it by law 
■n the reforms of 1909 Tbs isikh* were then 
also griuiied communal rep-tseiitatioo 1 rnm that 
lime on tbs sepimiist spirit among tho Moslem* 
increased 

Vt the 'wonJ ladian Itouud Table Confcrcece 
It WAV propos'd that the coiDTnnoat repreaentatioo 
should lio ai pi cd to oibcr comisiimtics luch as 
lad an Christisn* \nel>lniliana anl the Ln 
lourhableo. ^Iahsllna (i&adhi slremiously objected 
to aoy such siu&«iout specially with reeiro to 
uniourhKblcs 

‘The Bepon of thr Commi*. on on the Consu 
(uiion of «<ylon b-'aJrd by Lord Donoughmore m 
l'>'^ agree I with Mr Gaa l''i It eaiJ -The 
rcpraentatires < f tbs vanou* commnnitics c!> not 
i(u<s one BOO her and coamuDul rcprescotation 
hxA not helped to dcrcio'v a uoiiAry bond or 
lint The luaionty com-auniliee ore fearful that 
any prcponderaoco of Govemraental power* held 
by another cointnutiily w II laetiUbly Ik Ustxl 
aLOiDst them nr d are keualy on the alert for 
» OS of discrimin&lion The communal rvprescnta 
tKMi I** as It were a canker m the bedy folilic, 
caluic d 'ener and deeper into the vital eaergiea 
of the people breciling self interest suspicion and 
ammo ty, poiwao oe the ocw growth of political 
eonaeousDcaa and etTeclively prcvcDlin'- the 
devciupiauit of a oaaonal or corpomie &( mt ' 

Tie Commafion alto pointed out that on^ 
re-talubhcd the desire for communal ref rc-.fit*tioa 
lenila to grow rather than to die dows Th a baa 

• Mr liichaid U. Greg in hj article entitled ‘"Why 
i". “!'*•* (December 
1 *92) of New \cirk. The article was wnllen soon 
after Maliatmas fast for alUnng ihe Prctniera 
•|eoiSM alioaC separata cfoctorato for ileprcssej 

t p*to*«c referred to by Mr Grej, ,* pvrhspa 
^“T * ‘follow you again tHo our Mahomc-aa 
dispate Only I rrspcctfoliv remind vou once rrore 
^ It w»s your early speech that started Ihe 5i 
II “*? ‘••■CIMOQ was Ihe best.* 
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c..» .u...n 

Mr Ganiilns op\xis\\ion to commaaal electorates with a \tcw to prevent tho growll) of the spint 
js bvipi-orled bj csixncncc m other coHnlnts Ihan of solidint} imon^ Hindus. I ubuciition Iroiiv 
Cejlon, hv the report of other careful invcstiga of oincnil li^ls of tha so emW 

Itoua bi-sidea ibat of the DoiioiiKbniore Cmiroirtion <ieprt>^l cU* cs, prepared without con'-uUing 

Irn^r Comm.”™ iSl »; M.i IJ30 oil tbo mclhoa.o.l proco.s of Jionil.ns: tto 

citsscs from tho uisto IIiihIus.’ 

YII— Tiiln and ^ow 

\\« have surveyed in n waj, the histori of 
iht Government’s iiKituJo towarls ua-te for 
neirly a century Wo hue seen that Govern 
mcot’s attitude uv this respect has been different 
the two ditterent period-*, which roughly 


feimuu Comiuissioii Ihport 
supported Ibis position 

Two of Ihisc— the DonouRbmon Riixirt and 
the Simon Rcixirt rot only opiK wd communjl 
clretoratis in ccneral but also ►{>«' Really opnosi I 
comniunnl electorates for depress d ela--sc8 
Dcpn-ssetl cla* 19 ciut in C vbii as well as id 
I ncia Moreover the new eousimitioa of Ccjlon 
1111 prcsumablv based on the Donoughmore 
Repoit of 10 S alithshtd ti'l the preview l\ Ciisi 
ing coramui al electorates there 


III regard to siparatc fleeiora cs for llie sneaking, inny be termed the pre- Mutiny period 

dcirc"-' d etas cs the Mmon lhi«rl (vol ii p 1 ^) .ju j nost-Mntiny pcnol Ho hivo nl^o seen 
“"If S; llml m U.« pmo' tlm iltituJo of tl.o 

tueSf n .to,, «hKl, 

we consider would introduce a new and senous muen so tlmt Governnicnt did not scruple to 

bar (0 ultimate political mu il{:amaiioa with others intorfm m relvious nutters (customs ami 

If sfuante electorates have to be niaintainc-d (or privileges of certain ca«tcs) wiUi peremptorj, 

• ertain classes which have already secured them though well mtcntioned, aulhontj Bat after tha 

there IS no rcMon for bnnginp other ^scs within Muuny jc from tho Inst quarter of the 

nmctoatK «,nl«ty th« Utitado u olmnsal 
m,.n? uSl.! m „»<> «,.« of ...J.ll.r.n™ ™J besilaa,) 

tbo list and militates acaiiist the pricers of nintUr of sociiil rt-forni logialitioii rrom 

helping iho«e who are dvj rewed to use in the Uie days of tho bwadeshi movement onwardV 
so< lal and economic scale the Goverunicnt hiive adopted n sort of obstrufr 

■ia the Uniish Govcrnmcoi Iv its Indian li >nul policy vcilul m what looks like a desire 
communal award cxlciidcd separate electorates to for strict religious nculralilv H’hilo this » 

rhmlnrrd’r)?pre.Kd ela^ Uriodiro^i; Svermne from 

It aiplkd tho pnnciile to the Indno women b> p<‘y«'‘mcnti policy of alicnaimg low Mates frtm 
proviling that the women representative* m (he hicli ca«lo Iliiuius has I'evealui itself in nil its 
Vrovancial Icgidature should he deeted among the nakednt s by die provision of separate ehetorut*.* 
fommiimiies in Csid ratio and the candidates for the depres Oil cla9S m tl o new con'titiilioii 
voted (or by the womwi ot those coraimatutus The Hindu has fallen on evil day a In die politi 
separately . . v **''*'^ luiKhty Chn-tion Government, m 

It wrrs surprising that the Govcrnmimt should nllmco with the loyal ilu'lim comnuinili, «oeni 

s bio 'ToU.r" n”'”'"- f ‘'i'".f‘ 

the (.ov.riracnt of India to tho Government of PO'^ition One jn ly bo prtnloiieil H. 

(.real l.tilniD when Jyird Irwin was \ iccroy that “**‘*”8 * I o-'miwtic view of tho nutter, ho li 
the C overnment of India ({I'agTied wiA the i>iinon mvliueil to fear that gran 1 proparntions are betn? 
Commission It adiocatcd separate clretoratrs for nm i® for the lotid suppresiioii of the whole 
\nRlo Indiana ai d Indian ChnsUaiia and Mton^y Hindu community, if Hint is possible. If Hindu 
hmud that communal tci rcsuitaljon for ibe wc-al roformera try to pm their lioii^o in order, the 
untnuchabh* would la* the Wsl mraui that may iw tw>wr,rf>i1 ~ m uiut , 

found [niruoabic to give them ndvauste repre^n tlm ‘“hmj in the vray, 

tnwn' PiwumaUy i« th» cpvnwu Lord Iiwm ! ,l,r^ ^ of religious nculriUity or non- 

was guided by ihe bureaucraiy around him for tnvcriercncc wiUi ensto privilegts winch, however 
a» Ram«ay lf-cr>onaM himscff ]>oimid out in fata t“®y never ectuplo to break for admuiistnilivc 
lioit The OorrrimenI of InJta' the Viceroy w Other purposes of their own 

working all the time with a machine that u (on , I" *«ch n prodioamcnt. our memorv runs back W 

G”,oiy 

S,nw T",‘ ‘?v4 5.« 

where they are In a majonty was evolved and ^V*!* , Willimi Ikntinck Tbe depth 

sutgesifd by tbe (jovcrnmciil of Jladra* I’rovinct ®* "vnUcka loTO of sociiil n.{orm among llmdit* 

where niitouchabUa are most numerous." - 

Thus havo pur llriutb lulcrs who uro ”^ttdtr u referred to my 

ehanipwns of democracy in th. ir own covuitn. LducaVioaai 

». puiiusbed m I7,« Ua-Jer,i Utuu for July, lOXk 
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THE GOVERNMENT ATTITUDE TD\I ARDS CASTE 


imy be ganged froii the follow ig wor Is which 
he wrote in connect on with tne {iropO'il for 
•upprco'ion of the suike 

“r«e fir^t ani nri/niry t>'u -t of in<j hrorl « 
h^fU ot t!ie Uin!u.> I linos’ nothin' so iirij'ortant 
to the laproTemcnt of Iheir future condii^n 
the oslaS'i<hra“nt of a purer inortlit\ whuew 
th«r belief and a more lU^l co ireoiion «• the 
Will of Go 1 The first step to this biilir onlcr 
Stan ling will bo dis-o latino of relinw Miif and 
prsctic* fro-n blood and raoti'r Thee will then 
when no longer under this bnitaliiinc isciPm nt 
new with more oalmnf»3 a'ktioTloi/eJ truths 
They will see that there e-in be no meonsisleneT 
m the ways of PfOMdiiire and «•*' thtn loll 
hare teen eojirineei of th' rrmr of I' »' / ' *' 
mosf erimfioJ o/rfe/e en lom- might I »o< te 
hopfj Uict otters jflueA atinl in th' ifoj 


nuH Ihai 

tti/s rnaneiMkJ from 'ko.f rhaiHi at-i^haoK ^ 

upon thrir mindt and aetion Wiey »*•»» »**. • "I ’ 
eontjMue, <M ttey Aav done *'or'' 
renoMfror, but Ihil Hrj mo'/ ... . 

fJofr$ amoiiff Ihe famihft of nooiiol * I”'" 


fii d 


ibene rimw:l.s or in lhi« raeasnre snw new 
whalcTrr to coarersion to our fej'h i , 

ftfl a$ a I'gislator fir Ihe nnl ae 

where msny enltchlcoed U 
feel '• 

One IS inclined to ask onc>cR thi 
—what sort of treatment even j CroTiroortirneni 
of Inlia would rocc \e at the hand- of ni< own 
eountryraen if he Jared to gito uii«me^ to 
irntnaent* like the nborc in ihe't dire 
. dually bold end e'tprc»«ire of uoblo anu 
hbcral idcte are the following wofite from thr 
prtamhlo of Act XV of l-AC (Wi low R. t ‘triage 
Act) — 

'Many Hindus b-licrc that thn 
incapaeilf (to conlraet a sev-ond r^jJ 
alihoueb it is in accordance with , 
custom, IS not la nocordance 
inlerprctalion of the precepts of their minon • 
desw that the ci.il l»w administered bj t^ 

courts of lustice shall no loowi ,pfrrcr» t^ 
Umd«. ,ho m.j- b= .0 'tSo 

a diflercnl enstora in accordance w.lh tU OKt^o 
of thiir own corsucuee and whereas it is just 

to rebate all such Uindil* from 

eapacity of which they compUm, and iho rnno 

of «dl fcgsl obstacles to the 

widow will tend to pmmoiion of 007^ 

to Ihe public welfare, it is enacted as follows 

etc,. Me 

Tlie reader should retneraber thit at this tune, 
there was no w idesoreal public agitation for 

• KnUnck* iliantc. >OTeaiber S, 1&19 


thi refom mcntiorn 1 herci, ncr was thore any 
legi liUuro conUining even a haniful of popular 
rT)roscnlits\3' How every poci il reformtr 
wi'hes that the attitile of the pre-eut Govern- 
ment were niocu like the alxive and fir from 
what It IS today ' And wlmt is it liko toiLiy ? 
Ta.it finious Englishman, Bertranl Kiisi6ell, 
Fpcaks of It, III tue JIaiicIusUr Guardiin, in 
reply to a query by a cert un ilr Kitcbie, lu 
^e following words 

Mr Itilchie wn'ing in jour issue of Januarv 20 
d mands an explanalion of loy jui>rrlioii ihst 
Bniish atilhoril> in India is iroiiediiig social 
r^otm Us a>>p ars to think that the deiision 
tuvlc b) Uu. Go'crumcut of India last week (t e., 
Pviua Paiti disproiM my statement It does 
DO bing of the kind 

The O nuaiaiciit of India IS slUl the ally of 
sivial reliction The Via toy Jias sought eafay in 
procRLSc nation and molded so iininrdialc coufict 
with Mr Oaxidtu It is the lasisirnce of Mr 
tiandDi nod his followers that has compelled I.ord 
Willincdofi to retreat one step The (lOTirBrocnts 
aniipatky to the lause of sociJ nforiu, however, 
IS eiidcnt in the ViccA'ys itatciLent, which 
|(.rniits the Iniian Legislsiure to discuss a 
mcasurv to remove the disahihias of tho untoiioh 
aiilo* ail 1 at Ike sane lime losiate on proclaitsing 
ibat itn tioicrnmcot irill not be bound by the 
d.Msioo of the liTgielaiure. 

Ihe ludisa Govcniintats present attitude only 
cooCtiDe the new that J bate capresteii— that it 
IS imiKding Hxial rtfotm It is rueoting the 
demand for rifotre with dtUyiog tactics aad 
vpurious argumriite. * 

Lovers of social reform will regretfully ponder 
ovrr the ihnngo of Goverament'a attitude 
lowatals th( Hindus’ feeble attoiiipts to put their 
hou-e 10 o^ler bmee every social reform 
nioicincul IS aure to be hindered, if not 
ntlogeUiLr euppres-cil. by the antipathy of the 
Govimiuert, toey will wonder if then, is any 
mrotia ou eatth by which the pre-ent anti Hindu 
rulira of India tn ght bo brought round to 
Ikotinck’s way of thinking I 


* Lfported 10 the A. B. Patnin (Dak) Fcbiuary 22, 
task 

Rcptyuig to the address of a kanataniat Ucpaution 
whirb oppoM Auu Lutoucliabihly and Temple Entry 
CiUs the Tiiuoy is npoitcd to have taid —'X made 
It clear (hat it was cseiclial ihst Ihe con<ideraiiou of 
theso messura should not proceed uoless the luhest 
examibaUcn was mate wiihin the LrcitUloTO' aiid 
oalstJ* by wale circulation ’ (A ih /ktnZa~2lifch 1 
lauh 



A PLANET AND A STAR 

By NAGFNDRANATH OUPfA 


firlior Maruchi luJ i-poktn to 
Orloa to 'iddr ss tho mating Orion 
protested on tho ground that MnruHu waa 
in accompli-jhcd aneiker ha knew what there 
was to =07 while Orion who waa not nocustoniel 
to "P^k m pubhe would make in 133 of 
himself But Miruchi wouU tiko no denial and 
‘ the speech AVeknow 

laruchi a selection was unexceptiouablo, for 
urlon in spito of hia modcoty was a bnlliant 
man and would prm an impressive «pcaker 
When we arrived we found a lartte en>»er 
bit pUient lu hence There were women “as 
i n!, ml there surroun Id by 

d number of other women whdo Pavro’s w.fc 
>n front of others A ro«'’h 
platform had been erected near the Afundanus 
was •Qouhtd It to Uke our seats dicro 

was poino faint cheering 

seated between Maruchi 

c tv T « «trang«rs who have favoured our 
mVL,Yt ^" * ^ “■•’’0 SCO before you tho 

^"J^tckine m which they rede through 
wm^ f'mis outlie 

kwntioT,! nondcrful 

mvfntioiis anl they are as jn-eat as thev nm 
powerful Ihej arc mightier than the ^ings 

t.,1 

man> countries an ! cities and have evorywhtre 

fa. rlmt am,"*" “ "J'?, «' ‘tl* 

IfinL, f™ .'ara oiiJ 

v™ il h, i'!'” ?' >»l»nLinui 

I oil will bo ploa'se 1 to learn however, that our 

li-itorV w,l[ m "T1 tonourej 

m V^V e I pn'y you 

he K"*' 1 ‘ HttentiTo an I imliAnt 

einne \mthcU rc umcil his scat. At a siirn 

Me"' ^'1"'* 

uau «hr, T.n^ t I 7 ^ ‘‘"'fjiy figure than 
clUo “““J. '“anc iton, SoUm’, 
worn 4.1 ”It kcad while his 

were cliiselUd lik j a god s. The lofty. 


mj“’tho°"i™;! r’ ’ “tode ol llioushli 

L-aS t£ 

s. "Sf all hr'ftooi 

lTr,,,rr,r 

zr 7 „ 

light our own humble rush li hts ITok f rV^ 

tr.rr” 

fs:. 'i! :: 

swords «nd sh.dds nl it^r.n'’” 

clanon of il.o battle rry .fin"^,/" Tho 

lire leafened with the frash 

battle, iho Hops lb it led uo to 'n of 

covercl by tho ^1 bi,zo of war Tli r^w? 

tel. K. 'IE? ^ '™™ 

were great m so fnr us Tl^f, 

‘Se 

e«Lib!ishcd them ela.ir « ^ kings 

admiration of the ptordc n!^*^ Kmiitiidn «nd 
them not for tha^ tr 

wliievtmtiiU of pence Jtwlt,n^i"“'i 

the majevl) of Linira ehn,f« ^ 

the bli.«,n, a of , ‘“>‘‘-■1 ‘lown 

people' iroptrous iml contciitod 

Orion i«iu cd and cheers 


hruko out from tha 
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THE AIODERN REVIEW EOR JUXE, 1933 


hero ifkr Wo hno plmed Vnivliu.Ii 

m tomm n<l o%cr jou hut uo «nall tivh jou 
our^plvp^’ 

Thro ^ 13 no respoti'C lo lhc-«> worh uultlio 
"uthorinj cli'persvil in ‘•ilenu 

XXVI 

The «ik IPO boded no good iind «i, felt it 
would bo well to look out for a squall Vnul.ich 
and Pavro joined U3 wc left an 1 m ide our 
to tho h(u«o of Pa\ro Amelach cimo in 
•with iH for i liUlo while His face was grivo 
anil there wa'i anxiety in ins voice ns he '•poke 
to Maruchi I ^c^l much fear,’ ha anil, that 
thi.re IS trouble in 'toie for vou Some of tlie 
young nien wero muttering threoleniiiglv md I 
fi'ei tnxious for you safety’ 

T know’, replied iinmchi tilnily , Mo you 
tbink they will attack ua ? 

Tint IS wb It I fenr’ 

“Then whit do you idviso ua to do P 
It wdl be be«t for you to leaio the city’ 
‘Whit (lid your gieul incc^tors do when tiny 
wore ibrcilcned by some dinger ?’ 

‘They fieri it and fought it’ 

‘Well, you may depend upon u» to do tlie 
<imi Wo iro not kings but we arc not in ibe 
habit of Tuniung awiy irom dang r’ 

•rhen whit will jou do ? You cannot fight 
1 crowd of angry laea Ycur lives would bo m 
•danger’ 

•We don't think so You better como auJ 
*•10 wimt hippcns’ 

I will do my best to picify them but I 
fear it will be no use' 

You need not do anything at all You 
Qiciely look ou wliilo wi deal with your briio 

Auiehdi wa« my tihul by the cany confi- 
dante of M iriichi ‘V ou are -ure yon wdl 
able to defend your',i.lve8 ’ hi askul m a 
doubtful lone 

Como in I et , wis all that Muucbi snd 
Amcliich went away We dincil early ami 
hi inicbi (old P ivro ibat we woull ]>end ilio 
nijitinlhe ui-hip Onboird our ship wo hiM 
a tountil ( f war 

Matuclii olid Thc'-i pruiies of tho blood 
ire not very terrible ha-iaters If ihiy kmw 
thiir own mmds ihiv would bui* ni-htd ind 
swuiiji'.l US iniitlialoly iifUr tho imeting 
liut they m ismciunble of n prompt dceiMon 
as of rtgaininj: lb(ir Ic t kincdoms. Iliere will l»o 
no nit.ht tally and tber will Ik. plenty of time 
to niKt thini wlitii lluy come' 

Muruibi (TO terlun instuielions to Nahvr 
who [nxisrlesl to carry them out at once The 
two lKiilli},hls of ibn chip were fixtl eWe to 
rich Ollier wiih pnvirfal reflectors beliinil them. 
Ibo wrens were thoroughly clt meil In front of 
the tbip wvre atUchc-J two metal ro<ls from wlucb 
latuog sparks of dotUicily could bo caiiUul 


When all tho picpirttioiis Iml j)een coinplete'd 
we went quictU lo sleep 

Wo wtro up with tho birds Mirnclii tjld 
..taJyor what was to be iloiio in ci=e ii hrgo 
numbir of men ni idc n unilod rush m our 
.brrttion or attempted to wreck tho inaihine 
Iho other four of us stepped dovrn from tho 
mr«hip carrying m our poekets the iniioccnt- 
lookmg weapons thirgcd with full clips contam- 
ing pcilus that sent of! people into sudden sleep 
>>e wheelel round the miclimo to fneo tho 
eiitrincf to the <ity lEhen wo strolleil about in 
the vicinity of tho iinchme with a very umon- 
wniel uir, though ill pur sen-es were alert uid 
we Wire constantly on the oui iiie 

strcaimd out 

the sky and over th« land wo saw Amcliich 
and 1 uvro dashing out of tho city ThivcamR 
up us breathless with runnmg AmS 
g»«ptd out. ‘You huvo not i raommt to lo-p 
lou mu«t escape at once 

Mflruchi pitted him on tho bock, ‘You are 

both but thiro was no oci isioii for hurry’ ^ 

anmd uSr^rT five hundred of them 

armed with sticks and spear®, ami thov are 
mmliii... Mniglu toivml. jem’ ‘"oj 

Vtry well Wo wo here ready to ciyo them 
a warn reception’ *• 

•You do not iinJerAtand They aro m nn 
uglv mool and nro brenthmg v(n,;oinco’ 

We understand per/octly well If they nro in 
hnMb/ iiBwcpt mood and wo wo 

brcitliing tho frish morning iir’ 

But whaUiii fmr or hve o* you do I'un-t 
m infunaud multitude ?' ^ ” ‘ 

Jantrtr »o “'ojr lenTO'°£"'pr»i lh"s msT„|iI 

from .l,o« „„„d. im.n.lj “ra.. „a“t 

ting erowd^ -?«;^ticiila- 

poured out of tliu cUv n. spears 

Jhouung. «i,o‘rn%S '’^f.th m 

tho insolent otranEcri I’ T i , 

wcapoQH disciiQF'r t »i. * ‘.".L out our 

W« tJntk.st wiVtliin^ vr crowd where it 

onler li Nibor T«l", ‘•honied out an 

olpliriog Ses buL' lights hko a pair 

inachiuo and with nn l^o head of tho 



IHEMODt^N ttUVICW KOtt TUNC, 


VII couiilrn.3 bine kcikd ihut then, will bo m i n-Urt I placi riiL> w ri. carr>uuM>itvi3 aiiJ 


no kmgb Uid if ibc} liuir you Invo set «p as 
a king tbe> will sweep jou an 1 \our 1 ingloni 
away and inaj Lave jou to Ungui'.b in pn on 
But >ou can 1 e 1 king in everjlhiiig but tho 
ncune We lu\e -Ui^ficl \ ou of our i>owcr to 
help you but you cannot expect us to Iflrrj 
here much longer Vs it i wo havi Etijcl hero 
longer than we intendel’ 

Amelnch spoke aMth consi \t rable feeling 
What words c,in I hnl to express my grUitule’ 

You foun 1 us grovelling m tho du t and jou 

have laised us up W’e were groping blindly m r — • • -.i r - ,, 

thrpast, you have recillcel us to the liaing chuigc came peer tho eitj Men '\ece soeu no 
p^cL Wo were worthless wastrels, jou have Wr «lmmbling mmLssly m « reels Ihc 
Ldeusmen ^o I do not wish to bo a kmg Ws of illcrs at the stris^t cornep , disipiKum 
and have no dcsiie to found a kingdom, kon 


1 at a shirp wonl of comniinil from Orion 

(Ictachci thcni'tclves and liiu*d up on tho open 
‘•pace m fiont of us Orion mil Guniiiiet 
bkppial out with them uul put them throiuh 
their pucf» The men were a smart looking lot 
anl thej were verj quick to lc.tni They 
nuirclic 1 un 1 couiilermarchixl, they made v mous 
forniatiou-> the) came up at the double, thej 
tliru->t out their pikes us if ntUcking an ciienij 
riiej mule a verj grt u unpre ■•ion upon the 
spectators and were^ dismissed after siluting 
'Manicbi ml Vmeliclu In n week a wonderful 


Ibe iiUen lance in the Uverus and the places of 
goscip diutucd almost to the vanishing point 
The pa-t wis left 111 place ml its ashes wore 
not mkcl up ml llowu nil over tho place 
The Hip Van IVmklus ivera shirtol out of 
Unit prolonged, sleep ind found themseWe-* 
at a new older of things. iho 
At u largo gathering of tho men tbs following young men were at work under tho eyes of 
afternoon Maruchi announced his leasion to very erwung taskmistors The old people unless 
placo Amelnch in cominaud over the city anl tbej hapjKncil to he verj inhrni were einployod 

*1.- i.,..!. •«« /•••o ti>A n>nn ViiiiiU 111! organizdl the women 


greater than iny king that ever lived I 

have no other ambition than to render joii 
unquestioning obeliciice and to follow jour 
directions faithfullj after it plevso* >ou to Icav.* 


tho new lanls No one except Uie men 
sdectod by Vmelach was to go to the hills 
to find gold or precious stones There 
will be no kings said ^Iarucchl bcc.iU9o 
kuigs are out of late and tho peoples of 
tho countries havo resolve! that there will he 
no kings in future If anj one hero sets up 


into various spciions and liffereut kinds of work 
were Assigned to them Maruchi grndunllv with 
drew our personal supervision entrusting \t 
more and more to Amelach and his lioubeimiits 
Orion appointed otficors over the men trained 
to arms md cstuhlishod a ort of conscription 


i king It will bring him into conflict with other by which all able-bodied young men p\'v«®d 

countries which will soul armies to dostrov through u period of miliUry trainin'' 

jour kingdom and all of you may he condemned “ 

to death or imprisonment There can be kings We wero looked upon is beings of a superior 
only if the people wish to hive them but not order This race of ninny royalties roalicel thu 

otherwi<ie Amelach hero will bo the governor men could bo great an i powerful witliout being 

of this new territory nnd he wiU be hcljied by Lings. I suspect they firmly believol thit we 

such men is he may seLct or jon may elect, were possessu of supernatural powers but the 

Mo«t of JOU will become wealth} and prosperous work tliat had been acconipushed in the city 
in a few years if jou continue to bo indu trious was i^uite tangible anl had nothing ho«tly 
and hardworking Vmelach will have control about it VnJ another tlimsr thnt In^l “ctm-ir 

— *’ - - dl tho people was that we wanted nothing fS 

ourselves Wo a«ked for nothing wo refuse 1 
to accept anjthing even if it wis ofierc 1 to us 

SerevCT Siey “nier‘^s 

and ablest man should mvariabiy bo chosoii for asido to let us pass Tlio ivome*n°otteu'**^X^DVieJ 
this responsible olhce lleiiieiiiher thiU although ua n courtesy with ti shy smile The fniror and 
we shall shortly leave jour citj we shall alwaya younger girls greeted ua with bewitching aniilcs 
nave lUe means of knowing what » going on aud were delighted if wo enga'^ed them 
here and we sluall sternly punish any infractioa conversation Even that shreii "Pavroa wifo. 

and aU gave up unggmg at her husband because she 
that 18 beiug done is for jour own good But saw wo favoured him and her sham iniKmo 
before we go we shall secure our fnend Amelach ceased to chick as soon as we *1^ i/.?ca 

m his new position and he wiU have no diftcuUy The old hEllessncss S the In!? If 
in enforcing his muhontj gave way to a bn-bt .dksfL.. ^ 

Immediatel) afterwards the people as embled cheerfulness. Ihero was OLcunation'for'^in^^in 1 
at the inceluig were treated to an cxibition of all went about their work wiiliLs!!!? ni 
miUtarj d^ll and manauvres. Unknown to the Tho mhabitanu of the Pifc ' illingntss. 

oUijr O.lo» uid Gimmel ^ toai nuasd oat of tt.i, "oa.Sf ''' ,S'’rif.v 

dnllmg and training about two hundred young men f longer brooded over the past They fouii I the 


over the public treasury Vs soon is jou have 
tiic means pull down these nekety houso which 
are i disgriice to the c ty and erect new and 

oubstantial building® Do not allow tho office 

of the governor to become herefiUirj The fittest wherever tliey met 
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pffr-nt .urnuUnrg an I tl fut ir** bel I «ii a 
brght oudwjlw \< Miruvhj noi>-d all ttu Le 
PU"<J aJojl He callol th s habit ‘•lunn" hj« 
iWgbu mih u« *Tlitrc is no nightman, he 
'aid, *13078 frightful th ui t*ie pa L \n incubus 
Ofprf^'es a man m plucp 1 ul me fnir pa» es as 
soon as he awalct-s But Uic pat giU bell of a 
nan lu hi* waimg hours an 1 pirab-^* aal 
maies him until lor an tnJi.-!»vo>ir la aboTC 
cirron'taLcrs. It is one thing to atSonipl to 
lire up to the put when that post n a n-vord 
of •uecv'jfnl achicvci itnt But the pai-l is mroW 
a stinalas. More ofui u i* an ociopu* that 
ihroTB out its tentne'es to Kiae the nnwa^ an I 
the inJitrercnt. to ciu.h all energy an I eiTort 
out of ihm feo long as the jia. l i‘ tl e ^ourtc 
of inspiration an 1 an inccniire to m leavour 
It IS helpful, but if It la mule the obj.tt «f 
tain regret it liecoaics a dng an 1 (eiur* the 
eiuL Our rtal and ralunble inhcntance from 
the pa»i I* the wi'dcm of the ancents. iheir 
treat litcrauirc an 1 Ihcir undaunt^l qu<et for 
the truth How they wre tlol *ith the j^ot 
problem of life and dtulb an 1 tr"'** to tin I an 
ciplanatiOB for (he onlrnil uniter- an I 
fF'irsfl the pvtty I'cs-ca.ich* that men ueualh 
hold BO dear* uui these are matter* all 
tune and belong to the present a« oiurh a* to 
theja-l. The worli our own orany other «ee 
rery Ittle to lings fut etiryibiog w the thinker- 
tlie Irenmers and thi pBiIosoi h<r* we hare 


wn for out cltLS that lift to ih^m-^ives tho 
iocein laats of the lings become the most 
u*elMs H«tion of the population Then, it ibo 
cnenaung intlucnct- n a pampered eas; and 
tths-ii they arc d<i>riTe>l of their unearned 
ttculih and their elnminulo fiurroun lings they 
become helpless and li'reputable Tbit is what 
the po-t hit done for th<. n Now, Orion, yon 
were oppocHl Co any lind of interference with 
(he ntTain of the-te people, and I do not blame 
toil. \ro your still of uil' same opinion ’ 

“Of eour-« not, nplted Orion you ore 
nlwiyt wi«e and olways nghL &o fur we hate 
been mere oiilooler* an I that is really what 
we are here for But you will Icate 1 ere a 
record of <piendid work all the more cpien Iid 
liecausc It will remain uncbtonicleil and the. 
ncopte here hate no idea ubire we come from. 
Sou |u( a great charge upon me when you 
mnlome 'tan the pilarer but nil that I did 
was to tnng down a De»t of hornets about 
our ear* coaduded Orion laughingly 

\ou art perfectly right, for stinging wasps 
are pitfcnhle to lazy ironcs and you ciciited 
the opportunity for frightirDing these men into 
ubmi 'ion an I laying the •pccire of tho post 
for good Wilt Orion vou bare becomo a 
perfect hero with men hero, and perhaps also 
well (he la lie« mlltd Mariichi with a genial 
wink 


PROBLEMS OF THE SUGAR INDUSTRY IN INDIA 


111 I'RODIIl r KL 'L\R SEN n oc. h.coti (London) 


S U(,ABL\Nh dinvt.* bet in the tropic- 
Cubs, Haw in an i Ja*a, Indu an 1 Formo-a, 
lands of burning ‘un anl l>c.itiDg ram are 
It' lome Ikrt in In ba the plant doc« not 
I'-aliaps find as conginial a home as in tno 
other countries mentioned, for our chief 
groaing provinces ore »uh-tropi<3l yet tm. 
pnliUoosaro Bufiicicntly favourable Sugarcane 
ha« a special significance for th s country io 
a prolommantlj agricullJiral country like India, 
wVifh aims at the progre«Mvo indu tiiaJiiaUon 
of ler pojulation, tho iraporUinec of an in In m 
'ueh ns the sugar mUu'try, can fiaidly bo 
overt nimateiL The scope of sysiemMlic develop- 
ment of tio great potenualities of this country 
for tho manufacture of sugar la eaUnsivo tno 
opportunity of training a Inigo inlu'tr^ 
population ID the ways of discipline and scientibc 
Uiim work 1“, therefore also very great. 


Tilt ‘^li (R PosiTiov (t India 

Despite (.hmalic di'ahunUgea and pnmitive 
mclbois of culUvation and manufacture India’s 
cootnbuuoii to tho u lal annual enne sugar 
pro-luction of the world i- con'ilerable Net r 
tbclc's, we have to la port annually sub'tanluil 
amount-- of sugar to supplement the quantity 
produced at home la ljjl-32 for example we 
pioduccd t,li8.t*'i> tons of sugi r anl imporUsl 
)fi6.‘’74 tons While wc pro-iucal 11 per cent 
of Uu. total world output of sugar, no consumed 
about 1 » jwr rent of the lot.il world output 
There is no reason why we should not at 
least be ablo to replace tho ini]-orted sugar 
with bone grown product of an equally 
fiue quoLty at n cheaper price In leetl, 
our immediuto cUorls should be directnl strictly 
with this end in view W e have J SnG 000 acres 
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under cano m this counb-j and we liavt onl> 
sli^lilK to improve the yield per aero to ichievo 
our purpose Nor should this be difficult to 
accomplish The totil area under cano ni India 
is con^-idcrahly greater than that »u Cuba 
It id about fire times greater than the cane m.a 
in Java, and the Unite 1 Provinces our chief 
sugar pro luemg area, h wo a greater pijccnt'yje 
of the cultivable area under cano thin Java 
Even a slight improvement in the yield per tcre 
irill, therefore result in a far more subslxnPal 
ligure of total outturn than at present 

Indiv \m> Hjh Rn vi.s 

It Is a commonplace that, comparwl to Cuba, 
Javi and Hawaii India s yield per icn is most 
un-Jiti factory So far is refine 1 'Ugir w 
concerned Indus production per aero is only 
tboni a ihifi] of ihat fwodsjeeJ «> ( one s)\th 
that of Tiwi md about onesivcnth that of 
Hawaii Hero is a va«t field for improvement 
and iiiUrprio which no In ban who has the 
economic welfare of his country atheirlcui 
aflori to Ignore Add to this tin advantages of 
an cslensiTC mltrnal market, which noiUicr Cuba 
nor Java can claim and wc have a (omplcte 
picture of tiio unuiui posiuou cnioycl by 


the Central European countries have liil enough 
time to reorganize their biHit sugir industry , 
Java has succcssfiiliy les-encd Jier niaiiitfacturwig 
costs by systematic rcseirch, better cultivation 
md up*to-<lit« manufacturing processes Rus'U 
md Japan nro now fresh but ilctermmod com 
petitors in the vrorld sug ir market , while vrorld 
proluction his thus been increasing consistently, 
vvorll con umptioii has not been able to keep 
pace with the progress miiJe, with disastrous 
con'^.aiucnces to the price level The present 
world economic rlopresSion liis further aggravateil 
the Mtuition The index puce of sugar fell to 
Us 111 December Ih'lO and stood at only 131) 
in December, last year 

Till Ilisfui V OF Tin Indivn Suiivi 1 villi' 

Commencing from 19i0 ‘’7 right up to lD30sIl 
the pnee per mmnd of Jiivi w/iito simir iii 
Calcutta fell steadily year after year though 
duties biool on icvciiue conkidcrivtions weto 
levied on an mcriaoing scilo at intervils In 
132* the olrahum duty of 25 per tent, being 
found incHectivo fr^n a rovenuo point of view, 
was ixplacei by a «pcci6c duty of Us 4 8 a ewu 
The dutv w IS rii « I to Us. 0 pci owt. in 1‘) 0, 
to Us 7 U) a cwt m Mnrcn 1931 nnd finally 
a sunbarco of 2) ner tent was inii)o«od m 



PKOIILKMS OF THE bUG.Ul LNDU',TI1Y IX IXWA 


ool 


iJw numlwr of «as-«r fa<t< 
tiiay AH 27 ne* facwn»‘- 
Uli Many mw aw u 


III ihii »-«intcj n 
• . fceU'.l «lunn? 
rr4, of trutnn 


‘ urv iiio il> 'ufHropicol, tficir 
) »i>nie iSttiit, siniilir m luiturv 


The Nur-A-n\ 


The erowih of U.o miu=try M ' 

M now of the utmost imi^rLmoo to th^ 
of im* country V f .U lop rinc -nou^ 
jcoparJue the future pro^pcrit) M t'*** . 

aaJ majr cren ncin lU nim 'part fro 

bM to InimJaal cipiulin^ tint KJ h a f»a>r*- 
»oun eiiUil. the miary .Ion t. H**"' Vnl 

*ouil U na IcH, r.pr.'s n M- I« ' 

Mr Ihrt. Ih* VarifultirU ' 

ImpcTiai Cjuncil of Vjricullaral R" 

e-i tbit about 11 million [h*.!! 1 ^ j 

are lirwtlv <Upi n lent ii|>on m _„,ii 

the Tariff Unnl coniihre-t tha« th 

rjihur ba I'l million tTcn at i 

t tinaie. The foluro • conomic « 11 ii* i *» 

Tat number woull iilono ju«iift ih* 

M rlanmns of the «n In ir> fw™ ^ ^ 
MtKt 


three prom 
nroMum* ate to »i>nie txu-iii, aianiw ••• - 

tlmiliolly. 15 «™l miy «Uo !«■ -.11 » 
to thi« 'nmp while Ibrabay an I Malm-, m tlio 
south fwloii^ to n second group of nnmly tropi 

rU prorintu 


UlNUtL tMl Tilt ‘*U< tl Klll-sXItt 


Tiir Ppoi i»H.* '** 

Prohlctn* of imsalion of the va. t tan 
iramago to prevent water log^inff an P ^ 
of agricultural improvement lueb n “i ^ j 
Uoa of improv«l .MnitieH '“‘Taal 

prvpiiralion of lanl pfo|w^ of the 


if laii! pco|ief i^op .u, 

inahunns aal » ihofoiigii *oon 

"cope for better orsrtmaation and « I 

•utuu. A u*l which t* at once 
Mupcnloit'i \ 2 ncultutnl tnd i 
methoU .hould ^ or 

ihtir projitr ro-ordinatiort anl th 
rmuation of iho j>rocc«»c-. mun 

of the canc to the nnrUcling o' 

U mten our mo-l canful con'i hration 


1 bt.*. 1 


'It 


F 


The characunflic feature of «hO 

In our ciiimtrv le It* concentration m 

A™ ™"or .h." .I- '’"‘fif.rs'x 

^nd llihnr and Orissa. They are ri | „ 

thrcsMiuarlerv of the total irta under socarnno 
ns the following figures will show 


( ui IJmgil bo as imporLvnt ii -utruf 
lev t mon atunuoii to au.nn me thin ho 

%“a'ru7"rL .... IKn .. 

an< "rowing pnivmrt in Iiidii r 'tn JS mte 
ns I'tlo lit pronni hu! about '■.*ii)'J"'J acres 
rnilir in» m I- !’’« ‘crti.e figures wont 
l>wn to about iWiiiNi onl> Tlio protimx is 
mamly sub-tropical but this natural U“t‘ciic> is 
s fwmlv not morx [mmoun si m Ben, d 
in lb other provinc * just metitioniM tutlfur, 
u has iu«t Iks n mnitioneil Bciis il h l nem “*/ 
row i consilerabl amount of cimc About Ibi. 
Tear IOds Iwwov.r the pciad of juto cm«od i 
^cnoiis dcdini m cine cultivation, a «tbbiML 
from which the provinto lias not simo Iwen iililv 

*** Throne of Bengal has btvii i mort regmt- 
taWc bcL of fahnee in iW cconoiuic Mi shot 
only I* the popuhiton nlino t whollj dtpon lent 
upon agricunure, but on ono only crop— juU. The 
rtsuli IS tliat the economic fortune of the protinco 
ubb* on I flows witb ebbs an I flows in Ibe jiito 
iiivrUt Vow that juW prices have tome tumb- 
ling down, the jwple ore in a ratlior sony state 
TTic nwi for Jinrsification of agriculture Ins 
never l>cs.n iK-iier apprcciateil in Ikiigal than it 
IS at ptcsvnt feugiUfane oilers ju-t wlnt iho 
provmte newis , it otlcrs grwiu r scope for 
'imrsiliciUion of igncullurc anl for the rntrodue- 
t.on of a hill* more of the indu«lriil dim lit in 
tbo ceoiiotnic life of the pojiulation 


flit 1*1. 


1 It 


The I nitcl I’tonnce* 
Die 1 wnjab 
Lihsr and Onssa 




UicL of proper imgalion ficil ties is iKrhtps 
one of the groite t fictors impi ling the growth 
of cane cultivulion in this country ' look at 
the imgalioii figurts, however, woul I siem lo 
bche this EtatvtncnL Grand [ rojccU iiavo hecn 
uhuiMsI nn.l imporunt irrmalioii works have been 
opcne-l up Ihe Sutlg VUley projixt in tin. 


T.J 


ipcn«.l up Uie *50111) v uiey projixv in lui. 
I'anjab an I the '=arla imgnlion works in tho 

United i•roTlnu^ water cxuiisive areas in two 


Total iK.rccntaKe 
It „u .»««. i.i«i I”'"',;" 


i. .1 ...V., oj ii was when the fougai* 

iCm.i .»! ..»> ass 

riill maintain their imjioruinto as J* three 

ureas of India. Tbo Pjob ems ^emS 


contiguous provincta must, Uiere'fore, lie ?/ 
dominant interest to us turtber. 


s all these 


rOTinUS, wamr Viiviisne m i.iu 

oi wu, ..~»t iiuportant cane-growing province*. 
The Cauveo rtservoir at Mettur m the Ma lias 
Pn-siloncv the Bhan hrdnri daman! tho LlojJ 
dam at Bhatgar also irrigate extensive Iropnil 
area* which woull *c<ii> to bo lUally 
eituitod for cane cultivation In ndlitioii to liio 
can^^ largo areas in noitfaerii India are now 
being watered liy irrigation well* Tho numlier 
of the-c wdU lias incren*cd at a grtat pice and 
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nt ihu «unt time, ttnnks to iinpmcJ Oip strwncra 
ami more cflicicnt wakr their jicld hns 

jncTi isvj at an i.%en {rri.'vtcr pace Durittg Uw 
h‘t J1 jear', the yield of the lulls has mcriascd 
hj about 3,t>G277 gillons per hour The icrcigc 
un Icr canal irnsatiou baa ol-o incrta*^; I 
immensely Iho total icriajto of linil imp-itcal 
by Government works in 1910 20 was OdOuOOOO > 
at the prc'cnt moment the total area imgatiHl in 
Bnti'li In lia iloiic evtiuding the Inilinn blalco, 
woiiU be about IdOilOOOO acre^ The CimvcTy 
reservoir, the Ilhan iiu 1 ir\ dam ami the Lloyd 
dan nhen fullv developoil will together img^ 
an wca of 7 >1 OOil \crcs A ' un, with the 
completion of the bun Valley canals in the 
Dcec.in, a fuitbei area of 071000 icrcs will l>e 
imgated 


mo t instances be nrifeaUal by niuiiis of i uial 
water One can hmlly^ expect un incrui*e of the 
ftctci4i. uudtr lano in tUc«o circum‘'iuncea. 

A dchniUi policy of i^aisting cane growi^ 
lu tlio suiUblc c.inal ireis must be luloptco. 
CuUivalora willing to adopt better nictbods of 
cano cultivation should be siipplictl with canal 
inter for irrigation purposes at tontossional rate*. 
Crown Imds which aro smtaliy situated should 
be Ici«c<i out to 1 1110 growers on favourable 
terms wndtr ccrUm lu’ces'iiiy conditions to guard 
igAiDst niero land specul ilors Last but not 
lias^ cultivators should be kept fully mformed 
tvgirding the time and mwount of thtir naxt 
supph of water 

T«l Vrouu m 01 Hn-tiNAGE. 


The total acri.ngt under 'Ua arcane, on the 
other hand shows no increase , the figures are 
2S'vk>k) in 1910 20 md >,«ii«000 m lOOKOJ 
whcTWs the net area migated inma>ed by ibout 
20 per cent between 19 ’0 and 1912, the total 
oTta under sugarcane n-numc 1 prftctiaillT 
stationary It will thus he clear that iiltUougu 
the increa«0 in tho ucreige under imgilion has 
b en sail lictoo tbe am under sugarcane shows 
no improvement, and lhi« m spite of the fict 
that sugarcane is considoixid to bo one of tbe 
“cash crops in thi* counirv One is inevitably 
driven to the conclusion that something must bo 
wrong inth a system of irngaiion wbicli fails to 
improve tlie icrc^igc figure* of one of the most 
important crops of this country It places, 
natural b adiiniage- iro to blimo. In the 
Panjal) for instance, the extremes of temperature 
and tbe ehortiioss of the monsoon seison lender 
cane cuiuvalion difticiiU in lliidras, peril ips Uk 
most favourably pi icc<l province in India lor the 
cultivation of sugarcane the spread of this crop 
IS 11 ipedeil bv the predilection of tbe province 
for paldy But unsatisfactory irrigation is cerUin 
ly to blame iti certain other parts of Uk country 
1 leguhir and abundant supph of water hiring 
tbe iriiical months of March \pnl ml "May 1= 
all oliilely nidi pensable to the < iiltivalioii of 
'-ugart me the igncultunsls shoul I i1m» be kept 
fuU\ informed nbout the time ind amount 
f tlieirncxt supply of witcr Ihu not only 
shsull there be utfii ent w U i for the piiriioses 
of (ho cnie irop but there mu t nl o be nbtsolute 
cirUinty that i sulhcicnt aupplv will bo ivailable 
when needed \ rigular supply of w itcr is tfven 
more iinporlaut to sugarcane than to a crop like 
when the enure caiio crop la liable to be totally 
rnnel for want of sutticicnt water even for * 
short duration in the#,, three months and my 
unccrLiinty ibout the *uppl> must inevitably 
nuke the agnciiUunsta intreasiD„l> cautious m 
the matter of mcrca'ing their cano icreagc As 
the eanals in the United, Piovmces arc mostly 
iksigncd to work on a system of rotations, a 
to„uliir and plentiful supply u{ water » not to 
bo In I The entire area of a villigp <annot in 


In ildiar, the Sonc canal system otlcrs splcn 
did scope for tho development of cano cultivation 
Tlie irca comm widetl by tho system is 
not ubjevt to periodic floods, not would it 
ho ddrScult to syppleinuiit the canal water 
during the hot months with water drawn 
from well* sunk at very little vsuense. Tlw. 

E blcin Jure is tho problem of drainage Tlie 
«t Indmii llailwiy runs nanillel to the Ganges, 
across the lino of natural (Inunngo in this port 
of Uic country, nud its embankments render tbe 
di'cbntgo of the surplus water into tbo tiver a 
difiicult problem The cultivators sufiir in 
consequence, both from an inconvenient rise 
111 the subsoil mmslure nud surface lioodmg In 
North no less than in South Biliar, the pioblcm 
of druiiage has babied attempts of toiltivators 
to grow a beilsr vnnetv of cone There the 
Boiignl North IVtatcrn Railway runs parallel to 
tUe fianpcs and holds up suiplus water like the 
E.»<=t Indian Railway in the soutli Embank- 
ments construct 1 along the river have further 
added to (bo difhcultic* Thu probleiu of \ roper 
drainage of waterlogged areas is ono that Iin^ 
to be tacklwl along the entire breadth of India 
from Bengal in the Lii*t to the Frontier 
Pioviiicea m tlio Noith Wo'L In Bengal, the 
Bent-id NortliWesuru Ikulway, ronning paroUU 
to tin. Ganges, produiMs problems eirmlar to 
tbo o m North iiilur ju t described Waler- 
logLing IS also a 'criou<s problem m certam parts 
of tlie area watored by the Kabul river canal 
fhe fir*t rcqui'^ite lu tbe«o arena for ihe 
development of cane is proyior drain ige for the 
wononiic uliluUion of the water supply and for 
the rcclmiation of land for agriculturil purposes. 
No more Ume should be Ion m mnitutin'^ a 
thorough drnmogQ survey A very heavy tanfl 
ims inipo«id on tho iinpoit of sugar, wc 

shoiihl wow innko sure of the industry standing 
on Its own legs as soon as possible, mateiul of 
remaining i permanent incubus on the tax 
payma of Uus country The Iiivlo-Gangelic phm 
IS the sufcaicane area of Lidii. So long as pro- 
bknis of ua*i>i,sfactory irrigation and lack of 
draiwigo impcle tho iovelopmcnt of cane in thi« 
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pArt f{ i!ie counir}, tin •'U.’Mr UKiu-trv cah 
ncTtr hops, ta U) a jrutt nat onal as- cl la inlu. 
JIer>» ^prc.U of imsiiion w n< t cr»cju.^|i. 'iosar- 
cace 1* a plant whivh re lairc* cliaauo 

coarLtiona aaJ extra uiro in culiiruun V 
wjooj wtfU planned acLon c:m alone (►* of 
a**istjmre to it. Ai Dto a* in tue Iiiiiin 

baB-ar Committee •tron.tJj’ ret j-inu i li'l that i 
•inmate isurvey ^houtl be larrit I «»ul without 
•leUy. Drolno^ of iho wat-r ar t< x 

K.a*iTO coostrurtion of lube or oriinary wtU-* 
aoJ Jrtelopmcnt of electric power to wwk the 
wrili cboapijr anil etlicieuilv an lh‘ fi^t 
wjuuiUa of a Mlisfattorj' irnsai’on police Flie 
practicabUilX of limn; the canal' to pnxtiu 
leakaja of imyation water will aim n-juirtf 
cartful examination. It i« the On eminent tl>n« 
whxh can lay Jown a wcU-contxire.| rompr^ 
btusiro policy anl gno etfw l to t'n* -ami with 
tnciX-s. Tha respont.biLty for such u<Uon h i 
corollary to the* <Icci lo-l policy >f I w‘*" 
which (ixi been aJopUxl liy tin-* countf> 


Tin PtuiuLLti 'n S< tm u 
CtUTiv tTtoy 

I<oait ooucuitmtion of the cultivation of « me 
i* mdigpen-iable FacUiri<.a cannot olh<rwio 
obtain an adciiuoto and rejzular supply for 't' 
rmlimg purpoeei* Further, as the sucrose 
‘■onieni of the cut cane sair«fs pregressne 
'liminution with laoso of ume, the inunal 
ottwettt lie cutun/ of the eane an«l its tru-umg 
tn the milU, for the manufacture of *ugir. mu«i 
fw of Uia shortest possible duration It will, 
tbeafon, be »cen that the conoeniniion of cane 
ealtiraiion in well-<leUncj areas is indispco9al)l& 
both in the interests of letter cultivation and 
al» of more tiheienl factory tre-atraent. In a 
country like India, where the evils of un^nomic 
fregmentalion are pronoancol, the ddacuilies in 
this ngani can hanlly be esag?cratc-l >or is 
>t I>o»aible in India to introduce t!w forced 
ealturc rvstem of Java. Xevertlieless, there is 
on extensive fiehl for useful work OperaUon^ 
fo be really elTucuve, have got to fjc on »n aU- 
India wade and here too the Covemraenf could 
lend a helping hand The problem of fnigmeota- 
Hon It ineitncably intertwined with eomplifat^ 
•loesuoDs such as agncultural indebtwincs*’. tne 
irailiUonal lanil tenure an 1 laws of inbentwicw 
of this country IndoiL the position at first 
''ghl seems «> hopeless dint nothing short of 
eomplete socialization of the land will, it appear^ 
atfonl a complete solution. It iv oinjcull to 
envisage a time in the near future when it will 
be possilile fundamentally to alter the piwnt 
land tenure and especially the laws of inherit 
of this country without fear of revMution 
The more practicable method would, therefon, to 
to educate tlio atmnillunst and help him lo tolp 
himself. Eilucotion is not mere mslroction in 
the ihrw R'a. badly as our agncultunsta want 


It, but ol-o diMi-miiuUoii of the most up to-Jato 
agncultural knowledge. Again, to he in » lid'll 
tion to avail of die knowlolgo thus broalui'i 
the agncalUiri't niu»t be w.t ot his otru fixt ; 
(tie burden of hw debts will have tJ be con- 
'iLrably Iightcnoil, ho wurt lie iironJe-l 
focihlui t> repay the -im » and hn cionomie 
pjsiuon n geiieral. inuit be rendcrel more 
■>tihle Rlietlion and improvnl economic 'taiiw 
will aesunslly Uiil to bring homo to the iigricul 
tun t tlie csenlikl unity of inlerc'ts of the 
culutators h .v ela-' ho will learn iicrti/iiig. 
ly to appnjeUtc the iiocei ity of joint 
iriton 

-nth progress m«-.t. inviLibly, bo sonicttbit 
ilnw \ quicker ineiho-J of contentralion, worth 
ineiiii, a ind i« the one afommeiiJod bj tin* 
-iignr lomniittoe Ihey ■•ugg«'lc(l that the 
tsovemnient shoul I in.tituto loeid 'urveys in the 
rani—growing area with a view to ■tetcrmmiiig 
tlic suiUhihty or ollurwi-. of particukr areas 
(>t ilie concentrated I’ultivation of the crop and 
•lioull also, when jiossiblc, reservo suitable nrcis 
for the tote cultivation of sULveano and enoour* 
ago tlie pubhi to acquire largo blocks on long 
iuLH, on favounblo term* subjeet to certain 
con littoiis le-signc I to assure the Swicntille < uUi* 
Tition of 'ugircanc iml to discourage land 
*pe<*uhitors <>r peopli< who aro not M/is [li* 
ugricukurivu 

Tlie Conniatiee rutsinincii i<d that it survey 
e-omcnitiee of tbi* nature*, eonsiating of i mimbcr 
of tlie Agricultural Depuitmctik uii oihcer 
of ibc PuhliL Works Dvpirtmeiit jinl a 
nontoftaal expert m plantation management, 
shouhl report on the possibditios of sugurcaiis 
cultivation ui such areas as North Maiigal iai, 
lh« Unkhiinpiir Frontitr Tract and tho l.aiikt 
pbin of Uie Nongong di<lricl of A*sauj, after 
minute examination of all relcTJiit ngrieuUural 
and commercial aspects , for example, qiu*lions 
of drain i|^, che.'ip and elficienl eommunicnuuii 
nnJ pnicbeal business conoidtrvtions uoull nil 
be thoroughly cxaminol and ncommcinhitioiis 
bosot on expert knowledge noull then be nia^ie 
by them. The Government would tlien bo in a 
pvMtiou to leoto out such liuid or grant than 
lu perpetuity in economic lioMings to agneul 
tuneto on such favourahlo terms a.4 would 
gumaatee inten>tvo and concentnitol cultivntion 
of sugarcane. Onto grunlod or luisid out, tho 
right of alienating such c'Uvtes will, iloubtless, 
be subject to certain n strictiona, to dneourago 
mero land speculators. Uy sueh means, by Clio 
utilization of crown vva^lo lands, wherever they 
are faroureblv situatod for the cultivation of eauo 
oad by oflorJing better irrigation foedibee. un ler 
more favoumblo terms lo agriculturists willing to 
employ advanced methods of cultivation in tlie 
coi^ areas, the Government can ecrtaiiily htJi) 
to oonuentrata the sugarcano areas Tlie woru 
III this connection of the bugor Committee 
lucenlly uppomted by the Imperial Couned of 
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Ue < Itch 'till Iw vralcla I « tli ^riil 
ini'-ic t bi ll 0 public m llii'* couiitrj * 

CiMiiianoN Vm» Losd sTiuiios ot 
C\>L Cl 1TI\ \rio> 

While buin^ riganl to tin \itmT‘ of llw 
country an 1 liio complcxilj of tUt problem it « 
the Govcrnmtnt alono ubnii cm with j-ucec's 
ilopt i comp^tben^l\l iclicmc lo meet the 
lumou thcr*. is luoUv aui reason to i>«uiuo 
lb It iho f ictor> owner- mil i mo aiUujilor-* in. 
touUs mcipabk of belpiti" ihcinsiUts iMn if 
ihcj 1-0 h ire in i coimlrj liCe in hi of -mail 
cultnators iml -mall fiitor) ownon' the |>os-ibi 
iities of co*operilion Imi not aet Iwn Ri>en 
i fair trill \ ^rtu leal loiill be lone for the 
ooncenlrition of ii^unone rntu\atmn tb« 

lioplion of bcVtiT n^iiukural tnelbol* »n«l 
belter 'ilc“ oiganizalion bj ibis iikuih flic 
fictory oitnors as well \s the cuUi\ rtors of c.i»fc 
woull Ifcoiuo members of llio Muoe co^pintivt. 
orsrmizitioo Iho problem* of iroMilmt- elnap 

ami ibunlani creht f\ciU(.ics, of ^j.ibenn{: mil 
(lissominaimg agricultural luowlelge of lielter 
I) arket ijg facililie* both for the sugarcano miJ 
for ll e pro luct of tin? factories, coulil nil l>o 
Uackled on this bans wiUi tlio minimum of fnctioii 
The factories irould for cut thro it eompoti 
tiou amongst ibcm-clus for obtaining (be Iimitcl 
Kupph of cano and the lingers of priec cultiii,. 
’would vliua bo obsulo'l th i^icuUunsts iroul I 
al 0 benefit from cheap ere lit tacihues and huie 
tin opportunity lo bo progrcssiccly mde|>cndciit 
of the mahnjan the aciivo i»«i<lanco of thv 
00 operative society would enable them to mlro 
duce better vunetics of canc and adopt belter 
agricultunl methods. Thus with (ho gralual 
improvement in the economic condition of the 
agticultunsls tbeit ability lo meet then Itnbibtics 
would be increased They will lerrn to be self 
dependent, in n true co-operative society there 
would be no danger of the factory owners 
sacnhcing the interests of the agncuUurisls to 
selfish ends Limitation of voting rights and 
the right of every member to secede from the 
society after giving duo notice and reasons for 
such %K:e=%\OTi, would be sufficient safe-guard 

The PrODLtM of I^TKODLC^KO IWPROtED 
Vgbicultvral Mfthods 

In Jn\a they say We make sugar ta ou*’ 
fields, not in our factories Indeed a reference 
to relevant figures would seem to justify su^ a 
statement, fbe average percentage of sugar itt 
the cane grown m Java for (he years 1924-31 
was 13 ’1 per cent ngam&tll70 per cent for 

• In a paper recently read before the CknamiUee, 
Noel Doerr suggested that a system of zooiog 
should be adopted Tor a cnticism of Uie system 
see the Report of Ve Tariff Boat d vn S oar 1S3J 
pp 102 lOJ 1^1 ^ 


thu latur ill lu tgia! firms in this cuuntrj , 
figures of t xtru lion nlwj bring uiln char nhii 
iho I iicicmv in mud c i jiiUnt of ibc In linn 
i-ut.unaiii SShihi ilu yiill of nuar fDiir cam 
in Iiiv t I* lliS jnr c nl. in Inlu it is only 
9 jier ent in I lav t i- fn t forging furllitr 
alitil 11 ulc'* till hill heap impOM-J by climilic 
coiilitioni this imiiitrv lilioiirs iinlir the 
furtiur diulvnnUgo of iliviUil rnilrol in rc-l>'i.t 
of the ii„nrii{(iirnl nn 1 ni inuf uiiinng optrilnn'' 
In Tav I (h ft torus niltiviU tliir own c ino 
itnd nr (iius ibh lo I rnc the fulk-t a Iv inUui. 
from II uiU ilplit ilion i f iho luti st fruits of 
M;iinliii tiM mil In l\ii« lonntry, tbe ditmito 
ahiiiiigc ill It 11 siigir factory lu i> d rive from 
n}Tncr»lttp of tint lulls has hein ^lelnoll^^ri\U^l 
bv the Mice* -■> alhaitic 1 by tiriiis -iich h ibo 
lltct III lia Dntillcrus and ''u,.iir railorif* 
Convjvvnv vt NiUihuppuvi im 1 the Ihlipiir 
fiictorv Unfortunnbl) bowcicr iilinosl ill our 
Ml ar faclonts Imvc to hivni ujion pcily i,.n- 
ruitunsU for ihtir (“Uiiply of c.ino IhM uh iho 
uiK ruinly of ohuiiiimg n ngiilir supply from 
atcUn source this »\»ti.m lalwurs under the 
crowning disa IvjiiLiL I of extremo divrr^cnw m 
iho quality of t me both m rc»iir I to supplies 
hiring nny single -ci on uni tho'-o from year lo 
year The factories are, therefon never euro 
aliout the numtity of sugir they would be iblo 
to extrmt trotn any given quantity of cimo Tho 
oI Uelcs in till) way of the fnetoiics acjuiring 
sMitUcicnt law I f>t ihevr nowU have nlrevly been 
inlicilci ihe solution of the problem of intro- 
lucing belter n,..ricultuml methois therefore lies 
in cilucatiiig the nsricuiturist and helping him 
financially and otherwise to utiiizo tlm elements 
of proluction m the most «eientific mmiiut 

Vgncultural pnctieo is very pnniitite even 
m our mo<t imporUmt eane-^owing province® 
The cultivators siiU use the iiimt simple in®tru 
ments— implements which have icquirod ii certain 
amount of sanctity lhrou{,h centuries of u-e 
They have no established system of trop rotation 
and no hxcl fallowing period Very often the 
land vs not properly irngntoil and docs not get 
the requisite number of ploughing^ Special caro 
IS very solloni bestowed either on tho pureha o 
of ®et8 or on their proper selection before sowing 
Tho thick canes no loubt obUin somewhat better 
^tment at least m tho Unite I Provinces. 
CuUivntion of tho European planters estates in 
Bihar is also of a higher standard. On 
tlw^ estates a definite crop rot ition 
ant a fixed fallowing perod mo the 
rule agricultural practice, in general is of a 
supenor standard On the ryots’ holdings 
however, the standard of cultivation is as low in 
this province ns m other parts of ludja. Inde«s.l 
with the exMption of the planters estates in 
Bih*ir and tbe plantations m Peshawar, where 
culUvaUQU vs of a high order, the standard « 
unu:>ualiy low all over India. 

The difficulty of educating tho agriculturist 
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-ibility but u> lirn iht^o to tliiir tulvnnList* uml 
to tlio nlvaiitajro of tlio cntiru nation l>\ foutnl* 
in>: ibiir bu'inc^s on n ‘•(“Curo bi^iv \lnaily 
will informed pooplo aio be^iinun? W wlnaper that 
dl IS not well with Ibe fiioiKno^ lliu hunfin if 
complaint m tlio corn.'ipoiiduico columno of 
the dmlj prc%3 h tint Ific fictorin im* tmliirirint 
to tho iicid for ino.hrnizUion for up-to-ilatc 
Ucbnolo^ical improvoim nls in ihiir fnctonca 
iml for proper rlicmicnl control , that Ril nrh- 
quiclv iiloH nro Unir sole ^uidiii,' moliM Th«n 
18 much to be said in ihiir defmeo, the fi l)r\ 
owiiirs fire cluirlt justified in ipnoring iho c.ul 
for mo<lcrniz.fttton wliere inodiriiiziklion nnuld 
oidj mian unironomic uipitalization Rut th**3f 
••hould at least iniko n sincere ciTort to justify 
their t-zistence hj nviilin? of ivery possible 
opportuiiit) for better orgjuizition mil more 
»x.nnoniic on>.nlioii The cane uiduslr) i* on 
the threshold of a new cn, opportunity kiiOLka 
at the doer , la U3 not miss lU 

Tlure maj lx, difren-ucos of opinion agiuslmg 
the exhnt to which the Cimriimonl couhl 
ligitiiiutily be expected to assist Uic industry 
Ilnving grante<l n sub'Untnl amount of protcc 
tiOQ, thcT might fixl justiRcil in resting on ihur 
oars. The ju-tiflcation, hoffitcr, for a policy of 


(lUre must txfay In*, not m tho almoliitA- 
Kincuty of luiv thwory liut in its rcUliri* ngplic-i- 
tion to purtieiiliir prohlcnn E\tn Kiiglun'U onco 
tlie homo of intlividuilhl economy, has ut Uni 
nnouncisf n Uicor}* winch 8hci niis the first to 
preach In n world of sclf-c-onniious eociiil atit*^^ 
anl poliUcai diclitorslnps I'lo tliconticnl ph t 
for fiiMcs fwt will not Inll much wil’r 

I/ookin,; nt tho problmii of sugir from n 
pmcticil jioint of riow one finds tinu tho low 
ocoiioiinc sttiidini and tho poor olncationnl 
cjuipiiicnt of the igriculturi'*ts of this country 
diinuid that inilialiru in tho inatUr of IictUr 
orgHuizAtion should conn, from in nuUionty ahovo 
rilhir thui from llu> scattered in i3->cs 1» low 
In thf*d daj8 of deprcsiion riig-m'inc is per* 
hips, tho only crop to whiih tliu Oavirumcnt 
c.in tvnlir eo nc in^isLancs Why mm tho 
opportunity ? Wo hear i great deal, in these days 
ouaut Stite ■ zpuulitnrc is ii meius of di-iH-lliu? 
tho priTiiding possUiusm m tho econoanc worlL 
iV ikvU'*r iiid a moro fruitful mclinxi would lio 
to help iin industry which would gutlicr 
inoaiciuum with every IitUo holp rcndcrisl ami 
would <youttul)y bo able to stun 1 on ib own 
let's 


JAINISM IN NORTH INDIA* 

Itv l>OWTICUS 


T’tJh publicatiou of this besuUfuIly got up vnlunio 
111 the most sumptuous style of B'llish 
jnibhshcrc, li,is been reuderpj pos»ib1« h> itie 
puicrosily of ihe itustees o( Seth Vnaudji Kofyanji 
of ahmidsbnd The illustr&lious, ospccinlly ibOH) 
on lliu miiatcd palm leaf AlaS an. a fessl to the eye. 
tinonK the iraages we mi«a the Jin» IbshaT* at the 
il&thura iluscum publishid by air Itamspra^ad 
Ctiaadi in The Model n Hctieie for A»uu<t 1^3 Hr 
Chindii has traced Jama mflucuce in Mohijijo dam 
but a point of some significance in the Hals printed 
in his ariicle seems to have escaped his notice. In 
otic n{ the seals thiro sire ino booled simLcs 
guarding the saint seated in the middle, and we 
know this to be an emblem of Parsranatb, who 
tlourielied in the eighth emtury u c and attained 
salvAlion oil Samrt bikhar now called Parehanalh 
hill near Giridih id the llazaribagh dutnet The 
Yogi type of seated Jioa is a wcU kmono feature 
of Jama sculnlurca. 

JaiQism aiQVrs from Us more well known con* 


• Junxem tn Koilh Inha SOO B 0-A. D 526 
2!y Chtmanlal J Shah, tL A iMngmant, Qrttn anl 
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teropwiry, Bildhur , 

in India today ‘Its Rreil wealth” MTs Mrs' 
BlSTonson, and its pouUoti as the rehnoi nw 
ex^BeuMfit money Lnlirs anl binkers mikes iL 
cm*ually in nahve b«W ih* pjwcr b'hmd the 
throne In ban philosophy lopw narratire anl 
romMUo iTOtitiiiv 

above all, Indian nrchiteccurn owe a "r^at deal to 
northern Joinunl, ihe history of which cam« to 
an end in a d 5 >o when the hst of ciionmal 

tty iXis;.^ 'I'd* 

^uihcrn India is totally diTerlni for it had Ihcn 
lost Its primitiic simpicjt} and bicame crvsUliir''<i 

JawaT&mihv fe'evenson, “tho value of 

nSikc*^ nin&n h “* ‘^'5 that it. 

‘.ns 

dHrfaV *hich its .thics 

been earned b' ndic«lou7cxcIsl‘S'!V,t^ii trulbfal 
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Tub Im>hv Wum 

T he Joint Siclcct Co.omiltco ot both 
IW, o( PatUnmont bovo thc.r 
third meeting today P 

meeliog tiiic a 

“ndcavoviriug to get o'Cf 
ground aa poasiblo before tlio IndinH l 
tjon amvea . ...,1 

The Commlttjo n meetins m P"'”" ' 
the Indian mombera cannot arnto 
connltj belotc May 4th 4* 

Oonirnttco Mill hue badn nnnihcc ol ““P 
htlom that date, it la dliritnlt to l ow 
thty can reconcile anch proecdoro with 
atalement made by Lord ^‘''‘'“'‘“5, 
SMiteUiM o! 9tat; for ' '.Tc 

ot lanri on .’till hoveinber 1‘>2T. «'»■ 
Indiana would bo 

“moat for oally and / Urhamtni m d 
S drtl'op' "S“nil “nljMtoa. lh.1 IboT 
i/aaaaiic IIon~ o' pjA" “ 

No. "J taOl 2U 

It w>a capcctcd that b) the 
the Comniitteo would not haTC 
thin half-way tliroiigh lU work d • 
Churchill and hiB die bard group are non 
co-opcraling” 1 bchcic that it » now bop^ 
that by etrenuoue work the Committee •»»/ 
be able to conclude its work by toe end ot 
luly Ihcrc IS a greater reason for tUw 
endeavour bccauso if they ® 

that date tho Committee would adjourn fw 
a suinracf \acalion until at earhcs a 


vuig three hundred and fifty millions ot our 
Indian fellow eubjerts 

The Government have a majority on tre 
( ommiUce for the proposals of the White 
I'apcr sothit whatever representations are 
,,ul forward It is unlikely tint any material 
.Iterations will be mado on tiic Governments 
proposals The members of tho loibour Party 
will, I know, usL every endeavour to try 
to make thi Constitution Act moromcon- 
Monawci with tho views of Indua than is the 
</ovcnimcots intention at prceCnt. But it 
lias to be remembered that on tho Joint 
( ommitteo they arc only ii small minority 
Their voices will certainly bo used in s ipport 
of the Indian Delegation m tho views they 
put forward 

Tm Nni> Ol nil Woiirn 

It would be diffieilt to imagine a time 
when tie world was in a greater moss or 
in greater need of s icialist principles to 
guide It In f trope one country after 
another as throwing up the sponge, giving 
up the 6trug{,le, and resigning its alfiiirs 
into tlic hands of i Dictator 

riicro iiover was i tiiiio when it was 
more necessary for nations to work for peace 
— uot only positively, ns in the Die irmauient 
Conference, but also nog lUvtlj, by avoiding 
acUous that might lead to w ir or that might 
make war more easily brought about 

Tliat 18 whero wo have failed in our 
recent dealings bo*b with Ireland and with 
Russia 


the middle of September „„„» 

I cndcftAnJ tl.«l Mombcc. of P">“X“‘ 
are very anxious not to break in on 
vacation at that time, as Parliamen w 
likely to resume until late m 
looka therefore as vf the work of this om 
mittee may be rushed in a very unseemly 
way congidcruig lie treuicndous issues tnvol- 


Iki i..vm> 

We had a disp itc with Ireland which 
wo refused to scud to an international 
tnbun^ Instead of that we declared an 
economic war on Ireland Lhcro is no doubt 
that tils IS doing material damage to Ireland, 
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but it IS also doing an immense nniomit of 
dsuugc 111 this cmmtT) 

Russia 

Out behiMOur towirds Russia was the 
bch-i^iour of A bullv \\ith a big sticU On 
the diy the British engineers were arrested the 
British Ambassador cabled that the men 
were innocent — without even hearing what 
the charges against them were Flie Prime 
hBmstcr intimated in the House of ComraouB 
that a Bill would bo brought in to deal wilb 
Russian imports Ho would not admits aUhoiigb 
the Bill w 13 intended to be xusbed ihtougb 
in i single daj, that it had an) tiling to do 
with the arrest of the Bntish engineers 
Perhaps he renierebertd that it was ho who 
led the "Hands Olf Russia" '■aoipaign when 
there was a fear that the Coalition Govern- 
mcLt would try to crush the Bolshovak 
Republican St itos Iwo days later, however, 
tho Foreign Seerctar) and the President of 
tho Board of Trade, made it clear that the 
Bill bad reference to nolhing elsothm these 
aixestto 

Ihc ciubaigo on Russian goods was 
declared before the appeal for Thornton 
and MacDonald could possibly be considered, 
and indeed before it had been presented 
This was a dcclaratiou of ecoiioinic war on 
Ru»«ia aud it was only because the Govern 
uient believed that Russia was not in a 
position to ictabato that it took these 
measures And this took place when the 
Prime Minister was arranging to go to 
the United States to try to furtber the 
cause of "economic disarmament’ It was 
1 step taken too I astil) , born of fear 
and Into 

Our embargo applies to HO per cent of 
our imports from Russia 20 per cent 
of our imports were excluded because we 
need these articles — flax, fur, etc Russia has 
rehilntcd by quitting an embargo on all goods 
coming to this country and also on all 
Bntieli goods passing through Russia aud 
on all British shipping This will tnenn 
more idle ships and more uncmplovmuit 

Kubsuan timber is being excluded and 
Scandinavian timber, that will come m its 
place, will be much dearer and therefore 
housing costs will inevitably go up Tin, 


extra profits will go to the Danes and 
bwcdcs 

A goodded of the shipping ma) bo a 
perinuacnt loss, as every time tiicr< is a com 
picto stopp igo only part of the trade u 
recovered — even in tin best circnmstancis 

Jaian 

But it 18 not oulv as regards this country 
directly and iniincdiittly that tho danger 
ariBcs Jipan has ilonted the League of 
Nations and has violated all her solemn 
pledges with regard to Chinn Sho now 
hopes to gam the ipproval of tho Wc«tern 
cations by miking war on Communism 
Tbe Bnlish breach with Russia has given 
her exactly the chance she was hoping for — 
and she quickly proceeded to pick a quarrel 
with Russia, entirely unjustifiably 

Some of usliavo seen this possibility as 
the most serious threat to the peace of the 
world on tho hori/on for some time Japan 
pioposcs now, wliilc the Disariimmcut 
coofcrcQCo IS on, to fit up Port Arthur again 
as a naval base 

Sho has marched further and further 
into China ond is now well witlim the Great 
Wall A strong Government in this coimtrj, 
following iho advico given by Gcorgo 
Lansbiiry in tho Rouse of Commons in 
September, 1931, wbeu Japan began ber luro ids 
on China, could have brought pressure to bear 
on Tapau to stop her mad gamble in Abia. 
Sir Tohn Simon, however, realising that 
China was vre Uv and Japan strong, refused 
to say a word to hinder Japan’s bullying 
tactics 

VU modern wirs arc endeavours to widen 
the inlluence for trade Germany in 1914 
wanted "a place ui the sun " She had a 
Jaige population mid huie outlet for it 
ha» been well named "the Prussia of 
the East” She also has a dense population 
and a eraall tcriitory 

She ha", m the past, cast rnviotis eyes 
on tha nuhoiis of uncuUivatwl acres in 
Australia The Australians cannot cultivate 
them and refuse to illow the Japanese to 
^ oho has tlicrefore coniueicd first 
Korea, tiicu Jlaiichuna, and now sho is in 
China within striking distance of Pekin 
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Her next gamble is probablj tbc oulUni„ 
parU of Uuaaia 

What CvirrvLisTS Uau 
U n »ia IS so va t and the dlfllCuUl(^^ fco 
eaonaons that she has never jct be“n con 

quered. Napoleon tried and faded ” 

Chnrchdl, xvhen the last Coaliticm 

ment was m office, spent £100000 
without declanog war, m trying to 
the SoMot regime“and had to acknow ge 
failure , .. , 

We have been told time and again that 
the Soviet regime is on the point of toppi'n^ 
They have now celebrated their 
anniversary and are no nearer collapse 
they were „ 

\\hat th« C.piUlut Powers 
utke luco-as of Ihc SoMcl rep™ kre'ii^ 

lUt >pclls tko ■loom ol u i* 

the greatest communal experime , 

tried m this world, and whatever i^plc 
may say about the conditions m Un.. » 
tothy they cannot bo ^-,^imcof 

that obtained during the Tsanst ^ 
which some of us were J 

liaya I have not becu m . . . 

war, but I ccruinlf would not 
to have lived m the sps ndden Russia o 
pre-war dajs>. 


StatesMo %^D Poi>rncix”'!» 
bir Malcolm Hailey the Go^ e^.o^ of ^ 
United ProMiices, in India, 
arrived in tHia couatrv to aaaiat tb 
meet m connection nith the d,.cu„,on. ot 
the Joint Pailiamentai, ^ 

Indian White Paper, has n.d lh»t o 
man,,, man who de.ire. ti, 
lor hia country \ politician ta a 
desirts his country to do »om'’thing 
We have hid too few statesmen m »«» 
country and too inaok 

tit the end of the World War. Utc^mw 

like President Wilson dc-ircd I® 
lasting peaci as a suitable ri-.j 

war to end war ' Politic ans Ik" , , 

Georgi, Sir Enc Geddes and 
whole Coalition Government, hacked p y 
Lord CuDliffie, the G°«mor of the 
ofFugland, made the end of the Great War 


tbebegmiiing of a new economic war They 
were going to squeeze Germany like an 
onngc till the pips squeaked’ Germany 
was ^to pay the whole coat of the war, 
calculated b> our banking experts to coat 
£>4000000,000— far more than the wholo 
gold supph of tha world 

K Nfm Factor 

But a »c-A factor came in when a communist 
Sute was started in the Union of the Soviet 
Socialist Republics Germany still remamed 
a country based and worked on capitilist 
principles The h ite was thcref re trensferred 
loRur^ia, who had been our ally during the 
war from the Germans whom we had called 
“bah> killers ’ kU Gennauy’s richest pos.es 
6,0ns were taken from her It was impo-siblc 
for G'-rninnv to find the roency to pay even 
the .mallet fractiou of the co.t of the war 
German cirrncy fell loner sod lower aud 
tincncan aid BnUsh capitali.t. saw au 
opportuoitv of specuUtiog by luve ting in 
Gcmaiiy at break up prices, hoping for a 
neb reward in the future 

The Mupdle of Isthin vtiovai Dfbts 

Every country ereept America had got 
,nto a hopek.s mora»8 of debt on mg to tho 
expense and waste of the war, nod practically 
•Jl the payments coming from Germany 
passed ultimately to the United btate-- 
Amcnca found herself in a boom of prosperity 
with money coming in easili Speculition 
on a gigantic scale followed. 

America lent largo sums to Gennaiiy 
which were paid by her to Great Britoin, 
France and Italy, who in turn handed them 
back to the United State. Our cipiUlists 
refised to lend money to Ru sia, but lent 
iLilhous to Germany at S per cent Germany 
in turn lent this money to R issia at 13 per 
cent, stipulaUiig at the ..ame time that it 
would be paid over to Riissn not m cash 
but in goods. So that with the help of 
BntisU money Germany got tlie bulk of tho 
Russian trade. 

Capital knows uo boundaries no patno 
tism Ivibo ir ever since the cud of tho 
Great War has alone urged the complete 
wiping out of all War Debts. Many hard 
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things b'lvc been s'!!!! ibout the Enbonr 
pArts and the Labour leaders for taking 
lip this attitude, which is now recognized 
by everyone, except po siblv some of the 
farmers of the Middle Wc^t of America 
to be a iieecssitv if there is to be any 
world recovery 

imenca thought she could stand alone 
aud that what happened in othei pirts of 
the world did not concern her bsKe now 
n ih/es th it the world is one, and that you 
cauiiot halt dcprc'-sion in one part of the 
world without its spieiding to other paita 
it IS IS true of ih pression as it is of disease 

Lain IS Snii vr rn 

The I iboiir Pirtv, oiery MayDav, ha« 
joined with workers throu,.hoiit the world 
with the slogan Worker* of the World 
Unite Theworkirs arc still slow to rcalire 
not merely the idMsabdity but the iiecc3«H> 
of inalviug this slogan not just something to 
shout about and forget but *omethiog 
to vet on and catrs into practical elfect 
The capitalists of the world haie alreadx 
nitod 

It srm \sr> (ikx «\i ni 

riicrc has been much talk of the 
iinfairuiss of the recent Russian trial The 
uufairncis has been ibicfly on the part of 
the Untish Government who, without hcaiiog 
wlnt the charges were, dcolarcd tliat the 
mm be innocent Thtv nskwl thit 

nriti-h miinsci should mnduct tin d< fence 
in Russian court* If it were suggested that 
lU) ft rciguets should come into Bntiah 
courts It would he regarded ns hidurous 

Ihil what iboiit justice as dixpcnseil under 
the rile of <»rtit Rntain ® ihoiisimls of 
pi iph irc imprisoiud iii India it this 
moiiuut wilhuut chirgt and wiUumt trial 
Ikcuisi of their political cmiviitions In th« 
mrnt Miiriit Iruil the procccibngs la*Ud 
foroiirlhret itars in that hot climate and 
imti wen stiilcntod U> a« much as twelve 
jr im iiiipriHUiiiunt dthuugh no Migic ict 
was pn It 1 iguuct IIkiii of ‘'waging war 
agaiu't thi Wing wilh wlneh they were 
ilurgtd, and tut one of tliein was found to 
be m possessioD if a single wcvpon 


Elen in this country, quite recently, 
romMmn mil his colleague were iraprisooed 
not {or doiog anything, but for not giving 
an undert iking that they were not going to 
do :>omctiii{ig they had no intention of doing 
It IS about time that \vc looked for the beam 
in oor own eye before we looked for the 
iDOto in othcre 

IVoriiis iM> Arriovs 

One of the difhculties is that the actions 
of our Government do not aquaro with their 
words Mr Rirobay MacDonald went olT 
to Geneva to attend i Disarmament 
(’onfciciice On the s i no day the 1 irst Lord 
of the Vdmir illy introduced into the House 
of Commons the \nvi! I stimatcs incroi«ii)g 
our expenditure this yi ir by about i3, 000,000 
on the Navy alone, including the budding of 
twenly-ono now warships Thit certiyily 
was not die was to piove to the world thit 
we Were in earnest about Difearmament 

The Government profossos to be atixioii" 
about Housing Never was a largo building 
programme iuoic Dceesvory in this coiiiitrv — 
not merely bcciase of the disgraceful shims 
m most of our largo cities, but because of 
Ibo im|)ossibihty of worktrs' leiiting house** 
at anything Uko an ecnuoime. rent Yet we 
arc paying i20,000,000 every yeirtokcep 
300 000 builders unemployed 

lUc Royal Cofuinvssiui on Land Drainage 
in Ibd? reported that no le^s than i, 379,000 
acres of agnciillural Imd m this country ire 
rendered more or lcs> uselt-.', by Uooduig 
PohiMiid money to mike tint hull re ills 
fit (or growing the food wo iirgenth rc juire 
would be red ceommy Nothing is doiit^ 
riien. an 10,000 000 of worker* m the 
world willing iiid aiuiou-i to get work and 
yet we carrv on witli the foolish system by 
which Unvi of thousn L of others are over' 
worked ind not illowed to »hnri tlwir 
work 

Hiere is abundance uid more Uiati 
ibuiiduice in the w irld ilio work bhuuld 
b« sliaicd,and, is a pnUuuuaty, the hours of 
work t>hoiild b drustii illy cut down aud 
hfturH of leisiin imrcased 

Gn-.it RriUiii, unfortuu itcly, at Geneva 
his* opposed i forty hour wiek, and will 
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opjKi'p It SO lo^^ 've h^NO tlie ktfid of 
Covcrninent T.i, h'xvc 


W \ST> V. D Incoji t tL^Cx. 


Withm Jbc last twQ sears Brazil has 
<l"»trov'*d*nf> l^aS than 18 o 1^4 000 lbs» of 
coffee. The world population n opproxi 
mately 13iq..j00,000 — o that there h« been 
destroyed just osor 1 lb of eshee for ever? 
p»raon 1 1 the world. \3 Preaident Roosevelt 
said at his inauguration 


“Niiu** sli 1 aiWs her Ivunty b 

nvj of ii lansruuhci iQ the Trry e 
This I. pruuinly be^»u-«- ihe 
exthintfa of mankiai » b-i'* 

Ibvit own slubocmuwi m ■ tbcir 


I the icon rot« 
»hl of « ipply 
ilui of ibe 
litnl ihriub 

otD incompL. 


It 13 tliQ i icoJjpGt'’ac of cap tili%t'i thst 

has brought not oal) this con itrv but the 
Violc wsrld to th'* stage at which it is at 
pre. ent So long as goods aro pr bice 1 for 
, prollt and uot for serviWi thtsc condition* 
wdl go ou 


Trs IjOI ic 

Sir kustoii Charabcriaio in one of his 
postwar sp'eehe* said — I profouollv 
distrust logic when it m applied to |whticA 
Irtrd btlborne, a me nber of the Cecil faniilv, 
»po\o of the “gtcrioiis incipacit) for clear 
ihmhiug winch is one of the dwUng iishiog 
marks of our nc<? Vnd thv late Lord 
Ila,tb rrv said tint we n C«PC'»t Dritaia 
always “mildM through tVe do usually 
m iddle throu-'h— but wh> be pr «d of it * 

• Tha absence of bgic ii o ir poliln-ian- 
h-is led 113 to the mi t Im-less. mess the 
world Ins ever b on m "hs nnt, instcid 
of racroly cr»iug ilow i Libi ir, con-jider we 
logic o£ the pnpositioas »iic p its forward 
Why lint tr) the api licition of a little logic 
to our uitiond and intcrmtiona! affiirs"* 
In any oemt it coul 1 not leal ti » worse 
mess than th it lu which wc find ourscUcs— 
but we arc umSJent that it will leiltoa 
very much better and happier state of affair*. 


We iro being toli that democracy has 
fiilid, but democraci can onlv fail if we fail 
in education education, the fullest and 
best cduc.afion, should be tho birth right of 
all It will never be so while we have 
scliools catcriug for tho very ricli, some 
catering for tho moderately well off, and 
Olliers for the poor The education of all 
should be m the same c>)t.ibIish>i}eDts aud 
asadnble free to all This would be ouo of 
tic soundest national investments tliat wo 
could moke 

\mong the mo»t important raemh''rs of 
the communitv are teacher® They should 
be of the highest standard and well paid 
I am very glad to think that I voted against 
the reduction of teachers’ salaries when it 
was prapo ed so the House of Commons 

Wc only spend about a per cent of our 
oational incomo on the best of all invest* 
inent® Uie education of the people Francs 
spends more Norway nearly three tunes os 
lunch , Denmark aud Holland about four 
tim«-s as miirh — and S vitzerland nearly tivs 
times 03 much 

Wc speud more than twice the amount 
on armamcats that wo spend on cducatiou 
V child at an elementary echool m tliia 
country co»t3 about twelve guineas a year 
\ cadet at Dartmouth co«ts £200 a 
to Iriio him for war Wo throw two or 
three hundred thousand children out of tlio 
schools overv vear and on t » tho market to 
scramble for emplojmoot They can only 
g»t cwpl lyment at tlie expense of able-bodied 
men and women who are put out of work. 

S irclj this 13 a ti ue when tlie^e children 
should bo kept at school and at educational 
and trilling centres to g vc them that finest 
inheritance that any cluld cm get to lie hua 
for the bittle of the world — a fir-t-e!n.= 
all round education 

2ItU \pril, IJ33 
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BK'fOYENDRVN VTil llVNBitJEV iVND SUDIIIiUCUJtlV'l Ei-UIRl 

l-introduciion 


B VimSll poUcj in Indii ha« lio-n 

mamly by an nn^wervinz regonl* fT tbe 
turtbcrvncQ an I cntivilidal na of 

5 )1 tic il nni c'lnoni M Tnn h story o? 

n1iin can-ititu vin his tb r^-fire b-^n cWxcleriz 
el by a <la p b trj»t of In bn nationalism and 
the prisrc’s of r for-n bas b“n n3'v*s»anW slow 
In ISi'^l t'le noMTnment of Inba was 
transferrol from tho Conunny to the Crown an I 
the Si-cretarj of Stat-* cam"’ to et roiso poli.a.ij 
control OTCT Indian aTnrs V nommitol 
i-*3iiUlaTo was ^ tabbshol at tbe con'ro and \n 
tb» pravmves m 1^11 . Pb*?’ lo"* slatiy* Ua bo- 


nny comui’nt. Tio aim-* prmciplo was rcafTifmo.! 
m ih' fimautlrwn D rl i-itioa This Doclarition^ 
which ha I tba nithonty of tb) British 
Cibmet b'luil jt, rcco/iiz 1 I'lit it was "imfilicib 
in t\> DaJirvtian of 1117 that tha niUral 
issue of In has c instil Uio i il progre->s. as thero 
cant'inpl It"! IS Ihs iittuiiinent of Dominion 
St itus ” 

The history of c institutional yofonns m inlift 
aili.r Britioli ngis is nls) i history of brok.i~a 
pro-nis^s Sinca tho Irrin Dxlantiin and, for 
that miUc* esen «iac> the laaugurition of the 
K f)nn» m 19J1 bo Uilous attempts h iro bivn 


wero ynWgel and a mobHi-l systora of indirect nul> to wHiillo lum the de^lirul nun of 
r present itiou vras introbii'a"! in 181^ Tho ...i- - t-i.. m-. utl... t> .. 

Councils 08 estiblisbed by tbo Acts of 1T>1 an 1 
1892 were empowure I to diMi«s lejisHtiee pro- 
posals but could not In rcgarlcl as Pir]iam'*nts 
m any senna of tho term Tho Councils 
Act of 19D7 gave larger onportumties for die- 
discussion, but hardly an? rod piircrs to the re 
prc'«ntntiyi.3 rtcctul mdireclly to lb-' vinous 
councib 

TUe new policy that was n lapsed an the 
(umous D^cLarat on of A I’lst 20 1117 was m 

a sense, forccil on the B“itisli pobticuns by the 
exigencies of tha w ar Ch’ peno I of 
In ban con«l lutional history bHweej "nil 

1903 was eharact’nzed by asso'i ition of Indi 


ltnli»h policy n In lit Tue Whito Paper u 
an unmistaKnlle priof of this subvisr ivs 
alt»mt>t m ns mueh is it not contain oycn 
a biro menbon of Dominion Stitus for India. 

Tho proioni coustiWHonal proposals «Io not- 
ovea c)nstuut> a basis for Uie framing of lha bill 
H bo p'lscnleJ m duo cuur-ss to Parliament , 
for, tho White Pip»r we are ns^ toU ta 
merely a ba is of di-icus^ion tor tlio Joint 
6 lect CirvamiUeo. It will tie <>pf>p to tbs 
CominiUeo lo review the constitutional position 
mew nnl miko avlyiteyer propasils it thinks 
euiUblo. The labours of the Rmiii I T iblc 
Cmfcniie « in a way, conn, to no purpo o 
al positini of the much advertisoJ 


nl the 


with tho bimucrutc gosernment to appease the Confer nc s becomis at once cUuir. 


agilalion of tho politically tnndol people Thi- 
underlying policy sTa« rntrcly to tone lown the 
rigours of burcajcraUc rul’ The declirslion 
of Augu t 2d 1917 on tho contnry promis’l 
“re’pori'jWa gorernment in In hi as nn intcgnl 
part of the British Kiupirc” The Insframcnlfl 
of In=t'«eiions to the G ivcrnor (rcncral ditef 
March lA 1121 goes further It«ays ' for nboy<* all 
things It IS our will anl pleasure that tbs plans 
1 1ml down by our pirlumBot may coica to 
fruition to the cnl that Brilisb India miv a tair 
its duo place among our Dominion* ’ Tho 
Linguago is clair enough an 1 does not rwi lire 


The pro-rcpiistos of the Fulprition, mainly 
m tlio 6ha{>3 of tho consent of Injiin States, 
rcpteacntms at 1 ast oio hilf of the total f popu- 
Islion of tho Stitos mJ tho establishment of a 
Re erve Bank acceptiblf; in to tfio 

City in I»an Ion, nro not cincwireJ in goodutll 
towirU Inlui. fhis lulU-r ^•onlbllon hna n 
emiiter eoonoinio '•igiiiriciiico of its> own and is 
particularly humiliating to Indn 

Tho piupo \\ of an In ban 1 1 lerstion botwem 
t‘e BtiliaV Indian provmcei anl the autociaUcaUy 
fiovericl Indiia State* tliaugh guieiiliy wol- 
coimil, in pr nciplo, nt its inci.ption, has iis«i3io>l 
such a cun iu«ly jni ingnious ch iract r as to mako 


• These pioers are c-uiftibiiioiis ttom in rnbeni of even enthusiasts look itk inco at it Tho pnvikgwl 
TuE fouTica Cu a ‘ a (eUowship whose fimdanwiitd poaUmi of t!\« In hui bitites m the matter of 
cbt'ct IS lo promote ihe scie it fic stu h of so lal •' 
pnliiical And a IminKtritire problems with sp»eial 
r fcrcnc' lo Inlia r-oi'ntly forint ii P»1 otti. 


Tbfl coaInbntioDs ore ih« r-»iU of orv>p,rahrc di* 
cussion nt m«"lin'-s of the Clab I'l which the m nb rs 
took rsrt Tbo wnif-r* who*! n»m«-s nopc-ir at the 
top iQiiutcd discussiona oo Iticw rapecure sab;octs. 


their aoccBsi 111 to the bV oration on their own 
krms d)rou„h snei.ial Iii‘-lrumeiits of Aect-isuon , 
the iKjM.nic. of Fi icrul rinantx. in which tho 
But3s BPS favouryl wuli ngnrd to tha amount, 
mannrj-, nod i,?t,n Uu iniUil jicno-l of their 
paymuita ; tho 'aommoted’ reproenULion in bath> 
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<Ha II(ja-*M of iho Ft>Lril r/’.Klalin ic-'JpI I 
ti the Si-ttoi in r Ulier il->pro,ijrtion it> number^ . 
tha abwluUj abjcnoo of .lav viico of tho iieif 
Govomoi^nl in miUeri r.tvting tj the 
»bidi will bucoina a ‘-ipeiuii rvsponi'ibmtj of 
the G5n*rnor*G3nLnl ail a ehii^e of tio 
Viceroy— <iro am )n^ the fcitorea tint in I'h out 
Shi Indmn Pe-lttMUo i pMjioi-'l ' i •‘•o 
Paper ti ‘u innj’ in m con titutioml a PocL ^Inii 
e«Mni t-) mak-e Inlia a 'aepciKleiuv of 

tbalnlun StiUia ni certain dirtcuon* l» «» 
doiibiful if, under thes' ai I miiLir ur uai-.untp^ 
the prunoMsl or even i un>liri 1 firm of Vii 
Inlu Fisieration ^houM bo I'lo laiiuolni objec 
Uva of C-iti«h Inlian sUtfemei 

n»pn the Simon C»nimi--'on n ihiMtiUnijiy 
Tocnmiizeii tho principle ihU ‘i'ia hait <->n liiitt>i 
rhouJil as far as pos-ibl", cinUin «<»»'" 
mvision for its own d'lclopm nt Th-. Wh.io 
Paper proiwi'Cs to impose uixn l*i ' ‘ '' 
const taiton with no m’ans of intomiuc erowih 
3«AitH r IS iny periol of transition «p"cinM in 
the present nr-iposils In iHo Cov rnnunt of 
ladit Act, 1910, thore wia a p>;">">7 '"f " 
•tatJtorjr enquiry after t“n years xo eueli sain.? 
praen mirls the prcMint rnipf-u* , . . 

Tlisre IS precious litile about defence m lo» 
whole of the White I’.ner The feselopnent 
of a national armv, upon which r««f>on iWo 
fl^vernmeotor Dominion autonomy dewnt« i* * 
matter tlut tho frnurj of the proi>o>aU liJ no* 
even wro to con«iltr This uiiule eer>c« *o 
vevcid in all lU nshodnfiss the mouse behind 
llriti>.U policy in Indio. , 

The propo* il to ^•t up th" «o call' I "-i>n r 
I" rt- pUln.... I. Uo ifc r.Kntr., • '"'“''j 
IS wron' III pnnciple I’rovn' il latonomv on* 
bureu riiio conlnl uf tho C ntnl grn.rini nl 
cannot -ii.t ml- bv •ide I'he liWer » ^ 

Parntj^p nnl ulliinat*'!/ bill tlie former 

TSi.hir.hy m tiie Central gmernmul. tho 
CTvmin? p/wer. onbriry and exinoolmary. 
vA-i^l 1, t>, . Govern ir-O lenil will render tho 
of n-ivin-tbiliiv iii tl e FcHJcriUnn rom 
it tele iiuibciive Pfxviiicnt autenomy 
«ill tx. tru'Kl niilr lie kalwu^ht of the 
orijinary ii* »pec si powir-* of iht Go.itnor 
In fa-t tie On. rnor Gvnenl an I the Goiernorn 
hav- Uen irnen m-wer* far in cxevss of wlwt 
Iher .nj.,y tM.y Tins i- mlveiJ re-|a>ii ible 
i<.veruuent niih a veogeauix ' 


The tinanciil provisions of the Whito Riper 
a-a appaltins In tho Federation moro than W 
iv.rceit of the intil n-veiiius will bo a^olutely 
Lyond tho control of the Lejisl ilurc. To add 
to it. the prusoiis sanction of tho Governor- 
G nerd shall bo required for llio introduction 
of any mewuM affettn? Uia currency and ex- 
chaoio of tho country The creation of a 
Statutory Railway BsarJ by the Constitution Att 

w another ‘uniquo’ feiture of the prO'Cnt pro- 
posals This IS the measure of free govtrn- 
ment iii t'le hnaucial spl ere lint we havo been 
pruuila.. I ' 

The rccomiendi'ions of tho White Paper 
rr-.^irlio!? the In Inn Civil b rvice an I the In Inn 
Pdi 0 ^ervioo ire calculatcJ to create nnd mauiWin 
ve.t. f interests in favour of such bcrvioe^ 
an I are tibijy to un I'rmme discipline and 
eflicieacv 

Tho rights an! liberties of the Indian people 
have l>e n a plaj thin^’ m the band* of the ese- 
luiive III 111 1'“. A decliraton of fundamenrU 
f.Aliis IS c-«cnti-il in view of euch wanton 
intcrferoocc with publ c rights. Suth rignt*. 
eurmi l> onoujh are sought to be safeguirdeil 
mainly by the dubious methods of Rojal 
Froclinnlioi' and the exeru«o of tie special 
powir of the Gosernnr General or Governor, 
A min ihe absence of any fundamental tuhts safe- 
cirmlinz Uie pwiion of the peasants and -workera 
revMil* A c.ilJoas d srejrard of their Icaitimata 
nee.U and IS typical of the capitalistic biaa of 
the entire proposals 

b.r *imnsl lloare in his *utomeat in the 
Onli'h i*urlum<.nt eaulU over the fact that the 
ultimate nnction of the Ciowinment will be 
.Imnd from tic British armv, wbieli will be 
beyond the control of the people India baa 
r«a ons to be grateful to Sir Ssiaiicl for his 
C.U1 lour 

The consblution that has been oUIrtal is a 
chillenge to Indian nationalism — a ilnllergo 
which, we are eur’, will be tiken up in right 

earnc^L 

rhe noUa that follow are a I'ludy of 
ditl rent «'i>ctt3 of tho White Papi-r and 
lue meant to oLir.fy tho implications of die 
pio]>u ul* will cut making any clam to 
btiginolity 


[j__TnC -.LCRCTARY OF STVTC 


The Sccrr?..ry of l=l.alc ns he. n .lescnbed as 

the’ Great M'cul of WbiwhuIL The ami'oev 
ts not .r. unlnp^y one In ba .» ,">1^1 
fhm Dc'K. or Simla but from Wb.tchaU 
hr his MaeMi’s in.n.^tcr known to the 
Siati.U as the Srtos liry of Siam In can-tilu- 
tiOM»l iWrv he IS not an autocrat but in 
rtaldy La ls tX.o Tu,aal repot tory cl *dl pcwc'i 


Tie tupcrinKr IcntT, d ttctioa end cortrol of 
all HCta, operations anl roncenie «hi<h nkle 
to tho government or revenues of India are 
pruitlcollv ve tcl m tins confincntial a.lvi-iT 
of tho Crown An.l this power'ul servant of 
t^ Crown suh.ect tJ his uUmiaie rtepoii^ibilily 
to the Biiisb Par'iament is li e foonuun hty 1 
of the policy underlying the governanco of 



(.7ft 
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ludu. Nor are lii-* nowrr^ (onimo-1 to ivilipy 
il ne ill S tnliry of ‘'HU Ijh ii lontrol ovif 
u iir„’ (ill (It n «Ktal I ho 

cl iruUr of tlio ( )iitrol our piluy lui ! iulmiui»- 
trt >n dipt.nl'^ on tin' 1* nul •■•lUHim Im 
in t.nro a inHl.rful iHr-HJiiilily at Whit 
lull liki lint of liOid Mrliylula MrliiUy 
to vnroiiil nilo wluruf* i Mi lU lur onilitv 
ot th. Inin Olficc lil>o I'lal of L r.1 Pul 
couilcil «ilh u rinnp Gu\ rn»>r<i laril 
liko liOnl Uculing ' to c Ubli'-h tittpil 
iluilim of joint loninl of tin bi-onlirv of 
Rnt/ uid till Go\.rnor(*on<r»L 

ilo joAPr-i of till, luiloitil of WhtuhiU 
rulkn I a sli^lit limin'ili n m iicconliiuo Kith 
the Gitcrument of Imliit \<t. JOl') lii 
confornmj Miili the jirii fij k of panul t ^|>onni 
bililj intro liu.f in the tihtrc of Pro\mciU 
Go\i.rnricnt ui 1 in purninncc of thi ilexolntoii 
of iiuihority to the Cxiitril (>o\«rniiKi>t, 
the loiilrol of t'lo S irvUry of Suk o\'r 
the ProMiiciil unJ Ct'ilrjl (j \iinm».iit« w%» 
rohkiL I n.laialio« of couirol m marked 

m ihi jriMniiil ai’iero of iiilmuii''lr tu >n , 
lull in reii'ity llan m h InrJlj my nlainliou 
HO far lU tho epkero of (aulril ailmniistruli m 
wns conccrniil • 

Any further advance towurU reipoiiMhle 
Goveriimcnt inu*t be uccoinpiinioil by further 
nlisatinn Paruenph G3 of tlio Intro lu lion 
of the White Piper cl irk rcfir* to it (liiu 
••Th/. A fc.oi, [. rv.., • - - - 


‘‘Tbe Sccrctv> of &tau u Couaul of InUt 
as a ttJtutorj corporation is a conception 

which IS immfi'tly incompatiWc nliko with 
Proiineial Stlfguvirnm ut uni with it rc«poniu 
Ho FtUinl GiixernmciU’ 

In tho formulation of the conetitiilionul 

f iroro'.'ils houever tin princip’o ba« not liwn 
ogicilly given cflect to The amount of 
‘reepim«i'oility’ in tho provinces or in tlie f-phero 
01 f“deril gcvcrnnuiit his been hedged around 
with numerous limitations and with retard to 
such limiliilioii" the Secretary of SUito will 
continue to inUrfero oilh tlio re«pcclixo iiiminis 
tilions Thus m the sphere of provinciil 
Goveriimeat, m iiialters the (lelerminntion of 
whit'i IS bi law committed to tho discrcluni of 
the Goiernor, m matters reliting to the 
administration of Exclude I Aiea» an! in mitters 
m rc'pcct of nhich a speci il re ponnhility is 
bv liw conuiiiitel to tho GoMriior the Secretiry 
of State or the Governor Generil will !ii\o thw 
right of mterftMnceT 

bimihrly in the uilm of fcleril f,ovtrnni<*nt 
subjects fi"iug within tho «phcre of ill eretion 
and spociil re poet bility of (he Ooxeraor 
Generil and his Restned Deiarlmenta will 
come within the field of control of the S creUry 
of btale 

• lor the extent o( rilasatini of contixl see 
PP lS1-t2 of ihc S roOQ lUiort, Vil I 

. ^,1"® Vi.t.i 72 a. I -7 1 fPreiovsU) 

» Wlme Panel X ara ”0 and 21 (Projio^a) 


ilii lontrnl in trgtrl t^* tho prerine il »tl 1 
fi I r i( math rs iitumriU-l ubjto will cil 1 1 
«\cr hitli ( 1 iimt'.ntiva im I le 'idi iv i «p'ir»s.' 
rhe S'tnt.irT of bi do wdl cii* i> tx rci 4i 
utirling bi tho c»nieiti>ns jf tu llnlidi 
Uin tilulion two other pow'rs m rilili.n h» 
In Inn li„i latuii In tho tir t ili e h* will Ixr 
citlie I upm t> deal wiih i hill ihal u roenixl 
lix the (» ixtriH r Geiii Pil f>r ih' xi) nifu iii ui 
of thi Kings pin lift* Seton lly, nny bill 
iiH'xnloti h> by the’ G n«riu>r (jt 111 ril or Ojvemur 
Mill williii tmlio mo ilhs k n lij si to ili-*- 
ulliHiiKf bv his Mijc'l) in C^iuii d, in iHu 
bhiifulm ill ‘5iirilar> of b^ito willrxinisn 
liu lire let! 11 

It iH to he iioUt! Uhxt simihr pnvisnns ar* 
fouiil tn the C n-tiUU ji>e of Cinali Au Iralia 
nil i '^iiih Afneo. llio ‘'WliiU. of Wtsiniiistr, 
lyjl mil n'ljvo dl dm to ivunlions of th» 
c in'tilution. hoiioter, li'iie rind n I Ih sj 
i.roM-iins entirely livnltss so fir m* thr 
Uininioiis lire concernt«l It caiiiioi, Iio-tcvir 
(m) argued for nbsiuit rttHiiis, that dicMt 
iiowtrs will not !>' nfni el bt tho Set iUr> of 
DU to in rolitiM) lo Hdian li«,isIitoii 

The rxU lit of biaiitial coiitr>l (hit the 
BicreUiry of Bute will ixini'O over iho Indiin 
rcxcnits IS not sUihxl m tho Whilo Pip«r In 
ull liLehhool hu Will cantiniiu to wuld this 
authority in resp**t of the non voubh ileus of 
es|enlitiire in the fu<Ierd mil protinLiil xph res 
of Government, be on 11} tlio bi'tn.Ur) of 
binto will txcrti.>o Ins powirs of financial 
t>ui>cr\ision with nginl to an} money that miy 
Ik, rojuired by tho G >'crnor*General nr .he 
Governors f>r the dischirgo of their spooiil 
nspoiiMhilitie* 

rims at leo-t 7) to Ui) per coal of the ftJenl 
fiimneos will come within the sujt rvi-or> 
poHcra of Uio S^.ireLiry of'^uiU- In luc proviiici J 
sphere Uie fi„ures aro nut to appiUiug In 
Uio Circum»Uiiccs central rosoii ib litv will bi 
inc-tningUss and the much vaiinuxi proviniil 
nutoiioiiiy Mill be ii ore or less n myth 


bo It npiicars from the k^i Inlivi, alnmistrx 
tivcv mil Immcial poi Us of vu-w that thd 
Secretary of Suio rcmuiis \ ry iij..h ihu Bamo 
imtocrat ho h is hitherto been IIis po vers will 
Ruder 1 iMTlnl diminution no doubt, but ho will 
ha able to cxereiec in ellcetivc eontrol ov r the 
In ban udmini^lrition Ins control will bo 
luge in extent in the sphere of fcl.nil govern 
ment Even in the iiovinets winch were 
promised fill uitonooiy the control of th) 
nutocrit of the Wbulull will not 

Self givcrnincut thiit is promised i, hiIhuI, 
overloxdel with ihi. i strietivo powirs of tho 
S«5rctatf of Bute 

Hitherto itin In ban btates hnve dealt with 
the GoTernor-Generid m Louueil w lo his, 
for all praelicil purposes representoJ tho 
pwnioant pnver In futun, b > vev»r, 
die blatca will have thi privilege of 
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(lining w.lh iho Crown which will be rfprfeeritr- 
la India by ihe Viceroy deriTing 
pooiuon ami author ty from licltfra Pau-nL in 
lie mailer of the Crown’s relition-'hip with w 
Indian btales the SecreUiry of btiio wiH bo 
(^nfileulial adr.ser ; and in tins rcsixut the 
Viceroy will necessarily come within Hk -uper 
rifion and direction of the Pecreury of ^late 
From the point of vievr of Briu-Ji I >di i this 


i a rutrojn-a le «tcp Under ibc proposed arTang«>- 
raents the bveretur} of Swto or tlie Vicircy as 
his a<ront will be able to influence the bwte* 
ogam‘-t*progTCSaire British India. The btatos will 
have a di-proporiionutcly ll^p'c^^an m the Icdtral 
Givimmenl, througli the htitts riprc'eiiUiiivee 
on the hgi-litures ami the Eveciitive, the Pnnet*- 
m ly be persuaded to cicrci e a re-iclionary 
inHmncc on the politic.^ if the rdcralion 


Iir-THE SURLTARV OF ‘sTATF^ COUNCIL 


One feature of the pre- nt 

position and pow..n o* the Council ai\ 1' 

piliblo with the development of dinjirilv 

n'UUt.on-u The franers _ot^ th^ 


recommendations on tins matter to lha 
jinit b<=U.t C..m.n tteo Fuiallj, the methoi 
cniumciit for npixj ntnieius to the Foreign 
atiusnt which wdl be i 'pe-i .1 chorue oi 
... (Governor General Ins not >tt been deter 
mill'd 

From th» reactioiary tr’nd of^evenH - 


R oarW thit th<* present power 'll Ln-’Lind in r lation to her Iiidnia pohe, it may 

by the Council of In ba over U T.XreJ H it the Meihcal, lUilw.ij uml Foreign 


from the revenues of India is no less 'ne 
tihle with the conatitulional ',c,. 



fore, tW frecRUir} < 
will beroqaireJ to iny b fore hit edriacn, anil 
10 obiuu the lODcurrcorc of the majority of thtm 
10 ao) draft of rules which he irujxats to maLe 
ujdcr the Coosiituuoij Vet for the parposo uf 
ttrnilaiiiit; comliUODS of Bt.rrice. and any order 

— i— uroius.s to male tipou aa appeal 

Loustituiion Ael 


bo cmp-^cwl to appoint not lus* 
nad not more Uian *ix pc«ons ‘f-f 
lea»t mu«i have held ofbes for at Im t ^ , 

nnler iho Crown in India) for the purpo-e «l 

"t™.' '«..-<. rr Counol «.ll bo wojlljl M -r-,-r 
too )setrti.vT of bWto according to his d'»^ tro , — _ 

and convenietica But in one '«>“ *"? ‘ , 

this Oiuncil IS ^ 1 .,^Vnh9 The removal of the sfryicea from dm coatroL 

powers. Partsraph 170 read with pwiS^I CoTcrnmKftt of India or the Provincial 

183 and ISO of the Proposals reauiro me oeia Gotemmcnls is fraught with grave danger, 

tar? cf Stale to seek the approval ot i tilcct of this '■Uto of things will Le that 

mijnri'y of the Council regariung any ‘ 4j,e FoJeril and Provincial Goveniments will have, 

r-giiluing Iho cnndiuoiis of, F*ib.ic bem^ practicallj no coiurol over u Urge number of 

Indm with regard to which the ibur own tervaali It will be diJBcult iii iho 

bute remain* iho authority cittainuuaces for the responsible mioutcrs t> 

fX iifUtuiion These Services wd* discUirge their re-pon^ibiblies la their respective, 

menlsmthe Indian Civil .‘T® kgi-Utui«s m so far ns such ministers wifl Into 

PjIico fretvico anl the Ucclp»n«ti<m iiepY cuntrol over their sonant in whoco 

But these are not all It is further P/?' hauls the actual aJrainHtraliou will lie. In 

after the ccmircnciincut ot the V'f” “j, umes of cri-es, in particular, this in lepenJence 

Act rccni taieiit l-a ih' P^ihtical department smite will be founi lo be fraught with 

b<* controlled by His 5Iiije-ly» Goreromra j dargvr U> the btate. burihtr Ihi* freedom 


lie lor rccniilnu.— KH to iii aour 

bis'uvn qteswnTf and , subversive prop 


a ta 


continued ri-cruitmcnt 
to the eupierior Meihcal 
The fate of Uiei«c services 

»n I Hi« Mejosly’ 


iinent hope t» ■ub-nit 


• 1V0 3 of the Jntroilticum 

I ‘see.iird ruotnote ou yisge ta of Ihe » k, _ 
I toil! of pars "i. luuoUutUOn, i^ge •A ® 


•da by Uic ncnibcrs 
Ibe funjaiiiciitul 
demand an 

createil in favour of some of the bvrcic.-*. 

ihe question was ihoriughly thiv heil out at 
tho bemess SjI>-commUk-e of llie First Boand 
Table Cbnferciice. 


t n-girdioR lUnueswon w ^ favoured smice* Ihe funja 

nt by the ^ pnutiples of re pou-ible government dema 

heal and Ivailwuy S nf^Aoun.ent of the liotlunc of “jicci il i 

rvi«s IS under con-iLriuon ,v.- 


• Tropostls. l’_-a 170. 
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Whatever rfcxi'inn m''r be rfuhfd na to the 
raho* rntia (bi'llejvrt, “thff nlap^^^y of flio Sub* 
coiuiriike biltl that the rifruitiHj; »»tbon<v m 
ibo f«\\ne vho«\d bo vho r«u%»T»tnrnt o! Jndu. 
Thfx '•boiild loavo to ibat nuiljnn*y iho ii««iaiuo 
of j 11 quesunm *.iicb na oondiliOQS of rc»n»Hinciil 
pirrice cmolurocrtia nrd tonirol Thgae who tslo 
tliia vipw nitach imporiaiico to comjiKtt* ronirol 
over ibo srn'iti'9 bcinK vralid in the Ctikin) «nd 
Provincial Goicrnmtils 

Tlio fmmiTS o? tip pm^onl pn'p.>-vja Ime 
oomplibly tli'ro?«ri}pl tlio wisbca of tho mnjoriiy 
of ®.n\vMvTntnitlpp Ttv tbp mtPt»«»t 

of dipciplint nn I rlbcion' v tlip Rnti'li Pnrluinunt 
'houU >tt «ee it^ wiy to ucccpt tho wi-o 
tT-co nnen Intioiia of tho majorilt 

Tbo 'idviaory Council mil pmcUeally 


dctorniino the mica of tbo Stnici# will in nil 
IiLtlihood iw n citadel of ‘ rractioii liLo iho 
0>uiicil ollmlii wLicIi It V9ill‘ rcphci*. Thu 
Cbuniil which 1* to conai't of n '‘troiip clcmint 
of ntinil H7il HnaiiUi wiU lend to crcalo nnu 
mnintnn %c5ftil inUrc'U in fitoiir of thn 
StTviroa to iho detriment of iho coninion j,i‘od 
of Initu 

In fact iho proposals of iho Bnti'-h Govern* 
niciit netardint; the are contrary to tho 

funduiiienul principles of eound adniinialraljon. 
GoexI uiid eilii.iLiil ^coLiiiiiaiit in lla iiil<.a<-t 
of ilie ppop'c of India dcmtind the I’omplets 
control of the All India StmeM by ibo Gimm* 
enent of laelij 


IV— Tin: GOVKRNOU-GnNKRAIi 


The Govrinor General 1“ tba holder of iho 
jnv\«v rc'-pon'-iMc, livo mo-t picUwcsnuc and tho 
inoot di'’nifi'>l ofleo out«i lo Rnsland. A$ 
Weroy h** rcprcpcnts iho Knp, ftn<l ns tlio 
Crown TisiHe in India’ he is vurroundcel with 
diftniti, fonndity and ceremony 

The Governor Gcncml is liio thief exocutivo 
officer of iho Crown m Indn, ml ho um 
association niih hia Council uueswl with iho 
superintendence direetion ard control of Uio 
whole civil end nMlitirv governmenl of Rtili-h 
Inditi As such the Governor General m Council 
IS reouired to pny due obedience to all orders 
lint lie in iv rnceive from the Secretary of Stato 
m Ocuncif The Go'ornor Gencril m Cmintil 
IS m the second pheo the i»?cot of the 
Pariniount Power m its relations with the Indiao 
Swlps 

Tins hems the con-tilutioml position of the 
Gov< rnor G‘ hotiiI he is clothe I with v«tt 
pvecjtivc Slid Ic-’i'latite powers, direct or imhreet 
“the Goicrnor Cionernl or Viceroy of India 
an I the Cr ir of nii*-*! i ire fometim*"* «ai I lo 
lip tin two jrrcit autocrats of the modem world 
Rut ■<nt in the ca^e of a man of rare rapacity 
I II I forte "in nulocriit, ‘pctiiiHy if like the 
Vifcvpy be comes fw n fiw years l> n xtran^ 
Inn 1 nni't be hircib uii Icr the infinence of 
\dvi«er< vrho arc th rouglilv familiar wiUi tho 
work to he done an I thin is the none tnie wlun 
thoso ulvl«e^^ indudin^ his own private serretan, 
to i greit orgnnintion wilh x strong 
"e prii u'c torr«’* In fict, Indm is not ruled 
hv 111 indiMiiud Ihii Governor Genonil, but hy 
1 Coni iiiUre, the Goicrror General m Council 
This remiina true m spite of the con-vtilutsonaV 
provi'-ien tint flu Goicriicr Gmcral may 
rtjHt the iuItich of Ins Council and art on his 
own re=^| onvihility if in anv inatfcr hia fudg' 
ment is that the safely, lnin<^inlity or int rests 


• LotHI — of h) ctond, VoL IX 
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ol Rniish India *0 dennnd In fart Indian 
povcrnment is a typical csampla of hurcmictaiio 
nilo; subject to iho supri'ino contnd of tho 
Sccniiry of Sinlo tho Govc^tln^Gcl\^rvl in 
Couned cxerci«t* iinliiiiilcd powir«, Icgiisldlivc, 
adminislnino and finnncml 

Tho foimal lejidaiiro powers of the Goiemor* 
Gcncml nro indcid formidable In tha fir^t 
place, previous sanrlion of the Governor OcneriJ 
IX rcqutml for intrcxliicliPii in the Cvntril or 
Provincial lvgi»lMutC3 of certam ili'- es of 
hgi'Liiivo prPi>o«a]9 5 -ocondly, the Governoiv 
General poxxosse*, tn caao of failure of either 
ciianber of tho Indian legi'lnliire to pipx is«en* 
tial Ifgnhiion, iho powir of c».riifit.Uioa for 
securing the -nfety, tmuquility or tho interests 
of Bni^h Indn, or any part thereof In tho 
nevl pinco ihe Governor General po««e<ees tho 
u*inl Ircidstuo Mto both over Central and 
ptcvincial kgi-hlwm Ami finally iha Governor- 
Ginenll po'«e* i3 the power of cnii.rgency 
lecirlslion belter known us nnlmances 

Tho financml dictator-hip of Ihn Governor 
Gcmral m Countil is coniplefo Rvpendituro 
on certain coolIy heiida including mtirp‘‘t and 
»mkin' fund thnges, deftneo, pohticiil and 
crtlesrMiPil deportment" nro nuthoriatd bv the 
Governor Geiienl m Conned without hctig 
vctml A« wpimls voiaWe esrrnditiiro winch 
amounts to nliout iO p c, of the total Indian 
revenues the Govern w General iiv Counvil is 
cirjioweretl if the IJ^gl^lallvo Aafeemidy d dines 
to vcie 1 demand, to restore a grant covered 
by eucn n ucmiiml 

Tho eon't lulionnl principles iinderlving tho 
^mto Paper propiFols aceonlmg lo theif 
authors «« fomlnmciitally diiPercnt from the 
laws of ttio preient consptuuorv Ileiniv the 
implemriitins of the propo-.als as conbime'J in 
the White Paper nonhl rcauire lUo repeal of the 
. Goveniineiit of India Act 

’On nprnl of tbe pirrct t Go'crnnimt of Jriliv 

Alt, nil ]>u»{ts uipirlauiio^ auJ uiuJcutai to llit 
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of FSriUtb InJi» wil' 'CS't in Ihe 
Croirn urivl trin^ition fr"*!: tbe oiftin? con^tJtn 
tifnil pHliOT will b ctTrlcd hj mtiinic them 
tx'ifvieabl'j oi VJiair of ih* Crown by lh“ 
Ootemof General, Ibe Go»ernjr* and nth'^ appto 
pnite authon’ies estib isW by or ml r »lk* Co"* 
tUlntioa Act. 

‘HiB f)(B*c of Gorenor G ticral of the Foler-j 
tioa ttiH ^ con;lilut^ by 1/ tier. and 

tbit dovoracut will get oJt th' poners wSMrh_ the 
Gjeernot Genrril will ei rcua ai th“ ITinsi 
repreaeDlilite.’ ■ 

II wul appear from tie abote that the 
Gov.mor General in tha pr'ipo Con'tililion 

®t India will repreeent the Dri.i h Crjwo 
Today nccorJins to conrentan tSo A’icerot 
•tl not the Governor General ymhili the 
llniigh Crown, unlir the new nrran" iieni 
b-itb toe o'HoPS of the \ leerov in I «f the 
Rorernor General will ripre-ent iIk 

Crown. Bit Iho t to ofn e* will lenve tlwir 
rpiUont fr»m two L*'th-r‘^P<ttent« TbeGiternor 
General will exercivi the powers confer* I upon 
by thi Om luatioa A'-t «J the Lx- out 
U- ad of lhar«Untion , the Viceroy will oxen e 
we powiirx of tho Crow « m relition the ''tale 
pnnnpallT m tho num'’rou4 mattere o*it ■ le 
feileni gphtra. \\ith thc-ie- the Coo lit iiioi* 
Act will not, of cottT^, !>• conc«nie>l 
,Tbe present con«tUJionJ propo al* efr-*ci a 
tfliail clixn^ in iha Cmtnl Ctecutire. rhe 
G-nemor Geneml m Otuncil ae the «urren»e 
(^uiive la India will ceise to exist an I oui 
u« asbea wiU cmer,:« o dj orcbical esctulne 
Dstenca, foreign rcUtwai an I ecclc'iasu^ 

apartment ehail be the reserted »iibj«(j uo ler 

•*o charge of ilie Gov^mo^GeJt*^ll wbo wiU 
•ppomt not mon* than three coun«cllor* to help 
biin in the aJmini tratioo of the*® subj’Cte 
»bi will Ixi te«poiwble to him 0.eer iubjfCU 
nail be m charge of niioisters re-ootsible 
the fwlerd legislatnio. It le proa kIciI that 
the Governor-General will, wlienoer ho Ibintg 
“h preside at the meeting of the eonuca of 
“mtsu-ra, 

Xiie defect* of ilyarchy are well known l>yarchy 
M a form of government that is divided against 
*b*xU an I naturally gives rise to fricuon and 
niaUwl j-wlonsy It destroys tha unifieil charWr 
®* ailanni--tniiioij and la thus desUnel to uno^ 
mine governiBcnUil efficiency MorwvsJ, the 
ra'crvi-l departraenU like di,fence, eU., under 
tbe direct charge of the Governor-GvDertl 
t’grtbw with, tho other non votablo items of 
Mpeiidiiure will ewdlow up more than 80 p. c- 
of Uie total reveuaisi. Thus tho federJl mini ler« 
*U have to work un !«r a Gnanoiol btalicap 
o* a Tiry « rtou* nituro. 

TTu* only reasonab'e alurnitve to liureay 
IS lue omcessuin of fell refpon-ibiliiy at tho 
o--ntrc. It Will mean that the tarec wabjeUs 
now *'cgenbed as rc'erved wdl have to U- i-htced 

* I'ata^fapbi 9 ul tO ot the iBlroIccuoi. 


m the ha>ids of uiini-tora. In onUr to nltiy 
I^ti^ f jifs ml PU'picion* In lian opinion mar 
be prepared to accept, in the truiFiiion pcriCNl, 
reaso table safeguards with reg^^l to these 
subjw.t — <.ifegaar\U that lire demonstrably tn 
the inierc of the Indian people 

Ttic Governor Geiitril will Ik- tride the 
pr>>po-«<l con .itiition of tho fxleralion like & 
cok sus SubjfCt to the uliinntu control of the 
ScLivtary of 6>^te h* will dominate the Indian 
imliteal eituaton Freed from the check of tho 
Ckniiicd he emerge* a« ii nal autocrit, pos'csHng 
va t forma! and inform tl pjwers of far rtachiiig- 
impirt. tlia powers will inclaie 
(ul Powers over nscrved subj ets 
6l Powers 10 r lalioa to mat trs akclin^ Lis 
spociol rcBponsibiliiy 
( I Eh'crelioiary poncr* 
f/l Paicrgeiicy powers 

<11 UuMc nliliii j to Rtf'orved Departme iM an I 
•“[vcii U gpoimodiiiisi of iheCSivimor licoeral’ 

■ ill those rdslius to iranskrud <iibjecU 
lei ProrUtsstory jiowerg 
</) Pooer* tuit may L\ Vito'otioo Tuiles be 
a.suniii to tbs Osv rnor-f/ niral over ihq di*- 
cMionary p>wcr* of Ibe Protim g| liovcnturi 
ihe liUern bpijciil rosponsioilitice or over 
Esetudsd Area* 

I /I O Irguliltve and fioancial power* 
lAj bxrluuvt. poiv,.rs regard ag the adminutra- 
tH>a of iiriUsb BaluchisUn 
The power* of the Governor-General over 
R-*«erveit D ptrlmcnts have be»n dtalf wiiliL 
They ■nU>>taoc oomplications and ditCcuIiieS' 
wliicb people attempting to work tlie con titutioa 
will not be able to surisousL 

The doctnno of “Special Re*ponsibiIity*‘ 
iDiro<iuces urdier difficuluas. Ptrtigripli 13 of 
the Proposals run* thus 

“Apart Imm bis exdiisiTO twponsibiLly for the 
B**ervcd D panm oU tbs Ooicruor O^nual is- 
sdniiDistrilirig the OTrcromisit of tbe i'cd<ralioa 
will bo declared to bare a gp<.«iil r^poos LiUtv is 
reeiwct of- J 

<«V the prcveniion of asy g-wve mengee lo ihe- 
I«e«<w or Iraiuiudity ot India or any p*rt thtfKif 
(S) the sak^uarJiQg of the Coaotial slabiLty 
and cred t of the r«icratioa 
<e) The safeguarding of the legitimate inlcreeU of 
minonties , 

(<f) tbe KcnriDg to tha memlierw of the pabi c 
wntocA of any rights provi led for them by the 
Ooos nation Act and the safegiunliog of their- 
Icviutnste interr-lf 

(rl tbe prevention of eonimen’i-d discrirainstioo 
(/) the pnxeclion of the ngbU of any Jodus 
Sta e • 

(j) any ma'ter whi..h agecu the adicinutial ois 
of any depirlmiait under the direction or ronlrol 
of Ihi. Gwvmor Guucral 

It wi 1 be fir Ihc (toven.or G ncrsl to ditemme 
la his discnuDii whiilKr any of ili< gpeeial 
r(Wpoa<b<Iit>->g he*e tleicrbij are luroWol by any 

giTCfi e-rvumstanciis. ^ ’ 

The power* lUl ire givea to the Givenio^ 
Gsinnl uhJt Jij aoovo bold wiU on. 

gmilya^ to be eo-wide Uiat oo deparUaanl of 
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■fedcrJ ft< ivity RiU practicallj Iil boyoiiJ the 
►wap of "irccil rt-^ixra^ih lil> In the urciiui 
fUtiut' frp) co\rniment will wuhtr and Indian 
inktc'-W will bo in Unger 

\pirt from tho Reenol Depirtmenta M»d 
the ^^KC'^l'.^l SpePiftl lle»pon=iib\liUea’ ibo 
Otivernor (xncnl will be gi\eii what has been 
talli\i ‘ iismtioniry p wer'^’ In thi-* category 
of ill ctttioniirj powif'i ibe precioe rmge of 
wh ch It will lie iiii[ o«'ible txhau lively to 
(ore^CH until tlio drifting if the Conflilulioii Act 
h ir* n. icluil oompktion Hia Jlojctly s Govern 
ment uiUcipak that llit following nuUeis will 
bt- mdukd 

(a) The i>aiTt r lu dis^Irt prorogue and aummon 
the lit,i»Llure 

(A) Ibe I wtr tn aseent to or withhold ifiseiit 
fro I I! ll-< >r to referee them for the a gniiicalioi) 
of lli< j St; R ilcaaurc 
(el The i,raiit of i rcMoiii sanction to the intro- 
dill lion of certain classc-i of IrgisUlue mcasureA 
(i)The power to summon forthwith a joint 
sfnson of ihc I/'Lislaturc III ease of cmeri»n<.y 
where poatnoncm>'Ut liU the cxPtraiieQ ii tbo 
jairifKl 10 he prcscnlie-d bv the Cousiitutioii \ct 
m ..ht hare serious coiiscqueiiees 
lo ihsso are added 

(e) The powrr to taho nctinn notwithstandiiig an 
sdrervs i te in tho IcKidnturo 
(/*) The power to arrest the course of discussioo 
■of minoiirLS m the liKisIsiiirc 
0) The power to msbe rules of iegislsiire 
business in so fiir as Ihise are rcijuirol to prornJo 
for the duo exeree^o of Lis oirn jiowcrs and res 
ponsibiluics 

In roiinlrica whero coii«titulional gorirnment 
pros nils It iH oiisiouiary to k>vp (o tho hoal of 
tliu 1 \tculito powers rt)nt»mplUe<l in cluiisca 
(iij (h) ntil (d) lute cluusis (c) (o) (0 nnd (g) 
sre i-|Hunl jKiners siippnsc-d t<> be dcnmndeil by 
llio t>ppulinr politic il circiinHtnnccw m In Iil 
Hut llun nre (irlsiit powtr« whieh inny very 
well bp cmplotel b) lie Gov« mor General lo 
cUrk the Icgitiiniite ilinmnls of the reprcKci ta 
tici-i <f lie } xiple in the Icgislativo I>o1k*« 
Th c snre^inriliiiB ohuHes aro coueciveJ in 
di< p bf'Iri t 'll! 1 are iboroiighlj undeini rratie 
an { itifri'iVn iinr*' 


of withdrawing nil kinds of ordinances it any 
timn HccorJmg to his discretion 

ijLotIt, the Governor-General in tho event 
of a bnakdown ot tbo eonstitution will be 
empowered to assume to himself by Proclmnton 
-oil .auch powers vested by law in any Federal 
lutliority as nppeir to liiiii to be nece'-saiy for 
the pnrpo'-c of si-euring that the govcrniiiOnt of 
Uio fenenttrn shall be cirnctl on diectively 
A Prothmuili'^n so issued will have tho same 
force and effect vs lu Act of Pirlmment, nnd 
It will remain m foreo for -iv months unless 
it la m Uve mcantimo approved by v Ke&oUiticiu 
of both ifie Houses of Ptirlianient Such 
Ptoclwradiona may be revoked by llesolulion 
of both Houses t f ParlintnciiL 

Th« extraordin iry powers of tho Governor- 
Gcncrd are m fact a body of Lllimato jioweia 
iJiat have to bo given to tbe ebirf executive to 
meet extreme enicrf.cneie'' fho recent experience 
of tho uee of the emergent powers of the 
Governor Generil niinnilly gives rise to 
legiiimate apprehension But anyway, provision 
his lo bo imtde for emergencies like tho bievik- 
Jown of tbo constitution All that can bo 
deniindcd is that tho elected hgislstuni should 
be the Qnel niitbority to judgo whether 
ordnanco or ProcJamiition is required by thu 
exigencies of tho situation 

It IS important lo note m pissing the relutioii 
l>elwoen tho Governor General unu tho ledenil 
Icgisliilure IIo will have tho ordinary 

ncht of uss nling to or withholding Ins os cut 
frem or of lescrviuion of a bill for the 
signifieation of Ilia Mnjedv’s p’ci«ure beeon lly, 
with legml to Ueseivw DcpirtmetiW and tno 
‘special rosponribihties ‘ of tho Governor GenciiiJ, 
bo will liitvo the power, in cuo tlie 

legidainro refuses lo pii*s in Aet, of onnetmg 
a l«gi hitiw incisuro winch will be known ns u 
Oov'Tiior Generals \if This propornl h es the 
merit of candour though it marks tho height 
of mitoeneeV 

In the felenlion the finaneinl jowers of tho 
Governor General will i1k) be coii'*! icnible Tho 
Govcrnor-Gcncril will nuko dcmnii Is for gnnU 
in f imutYy nuifient calo aff appruj rut ions fn 
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be appointeJ by the Governor General and hoU 
hj office duing the latWrs plea uro wiU m m 
all probabil t> an agent of Briti h rapitoli'jm 
ills endeavour will m that >. vent bo to further 
the iDtere U of BnUsh capital Thus the finance 
and currency, industry anl Iride of India are 
hk ly to be manipulate^! to erva Bnti h intere U 
to the detriment of tue Icgilimrte intcre ts ot 

Inlu. r k 

In tlie next place -pccul con ent of ^ 
Governor-General will l>e required 
the mtroJaction among Qtlier« of 7 
bTl affecting the com igc currencj mt 
the powers an 1 duties of the Feleril Re erve 
BanL m relation to the mrnngemont of currency 
and coinage* This is a power that is m «ce» 


of whai the Governor General enjoys under the 
ore ent constitution* Tha clear import of this 
^vision IS to subordinate the economic interests 
of In 111 to th se of Great Britain 

Thus ID the legislative, executive and purely 
admini trntive fells the responsibilities^ and 
powers diat are proposed W be conferred 
oa tie Governor GenerJ. and Viceroy are, indeed 
tremen lou« J.one but asuperman can be expected 
to do ju tica to these powers an! respon'ibililies 
But supermen are rare. In ill probability he 
CrevemocGcneril wiU be crushed under the 
heavy load that he will b callxA upon to aury , 
anl in the procc'is incalculable injury wiU be 
done to India s political advance and economia 
proipenty 


V— THE rCDFR^L IFOI^LATURE 

af- VV«l<rwoo({ of anl the Legidative Assembly— have 

On a well known occa'ion yr i T i b«tween Ihein power to make laws for all 

^nn then Secreta^ of [“ (^„rn Arsons courts. pK»8. an] things withm British 

that the business of (jovernmont was ‘ Kj,, (or all subjects of His 'lajssty aniH 

kp^pl/iog the same snmmati^^ the -ervanf of ilie Crown within other pwts of 


defining politi«a terms wo , -phe Inda. and for all Indian subjecte of His 'hjMtv 

business of a legi»lature. as ‘Li this without and be>ond as well as within Bntish 


Indian Legi lature sMouiu oe, . , , So far so good But here comes in tne 

dtfin tion a body ebar,^! with the qualification or rather the qualifications referred 

making Uws for the in ban P^pU_ Wmninc an T these consist m the 


making laws for the 'ru? ^..^iXaiion to at the begmniDg anl these consist m the 

i« though with a quolifiimtion The qi^ * ^| pq^cr* enjoyeit by the Governor General 

consi ts m the fact that 1« t *he ‘lut^ <d nn^ s ,n the sphere of legislation Notwithstanding a 


the sphere of iegislotion 


laws for this country prove too hMvy wr m.jonlv of elected members in both chambers 

legi«btora «a fw as ‘he^ . "iat a the Indian Legislature has virtually been reduced 

people, a kindly Provi lence has i«r^ . impotenoo by the»e special legislntive powere 
coniid^rable portion of this bunleo he ve^tSlirthe Governor General-^wers for which 

to the more <^5^ 'f“!heS'’‘Sent8 ^ efficient there is no warrant in any country with the 


and wise anl benevolent S®*®. ,“1, LA and which appear as monstrously incongruous 

They are efficient be^ure th^ ^ of ^ the declared policy of the British 

manfully the terrible burdw ^L.J^because Parhament, namely, “the proo-re^sive realisation 

has entrusted to them they ^ responsible government m British India as an 

they have unbounded and abidin„ f ^ uitegrS part of the British Empire. Whoever 

sacre<ine*8 of ve tod inlercets „ ^ cares to «tudy the record of the workmg of the 

lieaevolent becau-e they are Rriw* pre=.ent constitution since its inauguration will 

references to chapter anl .j |_jj. ^b'cnbe to this statement 

ronstitational Biblo-the Govemme^ ol India suo^ now con^ifer the manner in which 
\ct of 1010— will bear out these . jj ^ proposed we should achieve the next stage 

The present constitution has howevw » ^ riorious journey from irresponsible 

I'LS 1.“:- .» .b. 

Th'r^j oi .re‘'«"£;.p:p".¥..“’’ha.‘’;xt 

representative mst tutions were so a«,ne and to shed her unitary form of government and 
1&J2 there was an enlargenient of w sre^ w implications 

ST “S'nw “ ?' X.. «biU.w >» of Eovo™,nenl £0 


bit The Central Government 


importance and interest 


3C lemsiative uomum oi b. e ^ extends to matters of national imj 
ment ^der the , r_ i , and the two only (the word national may or not cover 

S"mbS orS*C^.nj"lS-k.uTto ^ul biaM' .. lb. .late.' lo,o Ih. Frioo- 


• bee ET CiOiersment of India Act, 1910 


1 ara IIJ of iho Proposals. 
E«-J 
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Uoa or not), wiiilo iho l‘ro\uicc'' nro to cnio), 
m theory, unrLslrictcd pouirs iii rc^'irJ to iiiittcra 
tint sire consiJcrcvl by the fianicra of iHe voo'^Utu 
tion as tonimp' williiti tbo range of pro>mt«aI 
life In tbo legislative sphere tins change is to be 
marked by a statulorj deniart. Uton bttween tho 
Icgislatiac toinpctenco of the rcaknl nml 
Ptoviticiil Ltgiftlttturea re peeUvely, nt»d tlw. 
aosignnicnt to each of m exclusive fid I of 
competence which the other will not bo pcmillel 
to nivmle ' It is thtreforo propo el lint ihc 
respective lc;{iflalue full of tlie centre iiml 
of the Province wiU be defioed in terms of 
the subjects which will be ^cliedulsnl in Iho 
Conslitwlion Act, though intnm aubjccls will lie 
recognized as common to both the Centre nml 
the Provinces ani in respect of them both 
Federal and Provincial T^gialaturcft will enjoy 
concurrent powers 

An interesting ruul important quo tion onsca 
at this point what is to happen when 1 cdertl 
and pTovincuvl laws are in eonflvrt The answer 
given m the AVhito Paper is that 

“In the event of a conilict between a I uderal 
1 aw and a Provincial Law in the concurrent field 
the Federal Law will prevail unless tho Proviocial 
Law was reserved for, \nd has rcceiml tho 
assent of the Goveroor General The I cJeral 
Lecislaturo will have do now<.r to repeat or amend 
a Provincial Law to which the (.lovernor General 
baa thus assented save wiih the prior saoclion 
of the Governor General 

In short, tho Governor General is the supreme 
arbiter in cases of conilict between tho Ccntrul 
and the Local Legislatures 

It IS recognized m the White Paper that no 
li«t of subjects spocdlcally eoumeruied ns belonging 
W the proper sphere of either the Central or 
tho Local Government can cover tho entire 
range of potential activities appropriate to each 
and hence it is proposed 

to include in the Provincial list a ;,encral 
power to IcRislatfi oa any mattes of a purely local 
and private iialiire in the Province but id 
order to provide for the posuhility that a snbiect 
wmch IS in ita inception of a porely loc^ or 
private chatactex may subsequently occome of 
Iniia interest it is jiroposed to mate fhnt power 
subject to a right of the Governor Ccneral in hia 
discretion to sanction general legislation by the 
Federal legislature on the same subicct matter 
Again ‘ Provision will b« made enabliog either 
tho hcdcral Legislature or any Provincial Legwla 
lure to make a law with respect U> a rcudual 
subject if any bv means of ao Act to the 
introduction of which the previous aanctioa of 
th-' Governor General given at his discretion baa 
been obtained and to which (in case of a pro- 
vinciol Act) the assent of the Governor Gcmeral 
has been declared 

This 13 tcaUy a clumsy solution of the pit^ 
1cm of residual power It will have the cflect 
of making tho Governor-General the virtual 
repository of such power 

■Whatever tha other defects of the proposed 


conslitiilion it cviiinm bo deiimd tint the coiiipo- 
HUon of Uifl two ('ll nnb ra of the J^gishiluro— 
l\vi CouiKil of Suio with Its 3b0 members 
aw from I5riti«!i Inin) md the Hoiiso of 
A«icnibly wilJi it3 J7'> members of whom ‘iW 
will Ik> rcnresoiiutives from Bnti'‘h Imliii, 
marks n iliattiitt adviiito upon tho pn^tnl 
consUUition But evot here llurc h ncopc for 
luiprovcmtnk iho Lotliuii CominitUos roLom 
niendiuon of IW members for tho lower boii o 
has bwn ignore 1 for inparLiitly no reison 
\giin if ihcro is to bo re il re-poii»ibility there 
Uiould not bet a noiiunaUd element in tho ujipcr 
house ns h is been projiose I If tlio ide i or i 
r* le,rqlK)n between Bnti-^h India and tho Indian 
States IS to matenabre, tbero sboiil 1 be i 
specific provision m tho coming Uonstitiitioii 
Act about the method to bo nloptel for filling 
up ihc Seats in tho lower houso nIIoc.itcii 
to tho Stales Tho pnnciplo of elcinoccatic 
government demanls tlint sents tn tho lower 
bouse sbould bo allo&itcl to tho various units 
of the I’pticralion, whether tho I’rovinccs of 
Bntisb India or tho Iniliiin States, on tho bisis 
of population, ami tho method of filling up 
theso sgiu sliould bo tlio simoin every cue. 
TUcra « of course only one methoil that i truly 
ilemocralie country cun adopt for choosing its 
legislators, and that is direct election Though 
the principle of indirect election by roally 
popular clnnibcrs jinv* m ccruiii cireum 
stances, bo ntecpieJ in the ca«u of the upper 
house Oireel election only should 

be adopted for choosing luoinbcrs of the 
Assembly— whetlicr they represent British India 
or tho States. 

Ilow far IS the proposed Legislatata to enjoy 
wider powers than tho present one in rogarl to 
control over tho Executive ? Tho proposoi scheme 
on the flee of it embodies changes of a ndic.il 
character in this respect. Under tho Act of 1D19 
tliero 13 no responsibility in the Centriil Govern 
oient. In tho new constitution it is proposed, 
there will be partial responsibility at tho centre. 
This responBibdity will ha secured by the creation 
of a Council of Ministera respoueiblo to the 
l.iegishituro who who will aid and alvice tho 
Govctnot-Gencral in tho exercise of his pxpcutive 
authority except in regard to Defence External 
Affaire and UcclesiasticaV Adoiinistration l^o, it 
IS not Dominion Status yet , but, then, Dominion 
Status cannot surely be far off with such wide 
powers •Ure.ady m our grasp— only ff a few slight 
obstacles could be removed These obstacles are 
to bo found firstly, in the provision for certain 
speciiic powers to he exercised by the Governor 
General ‘in his discretion,’ indepenlent of tho 
Ministers, and secondly m the ‘special responsi 
bili^ with which tho Governor-General is to be 
endowed m respect of certain matters or purpo8e.3 
and lo tho discharge of which ha may disrognrd 
ministeruil advice The authors of tlie White 
.. Paper have very cleverly and carefully seen lo 
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IS shat in the di=chargo ol hi= -pecial 
liiity and m the cscrci^ of his 

T.ry Tague worde-vho Governor Genera hw the 

run of nuirly the whole field oI 

auihor ty, thus reducing to mere nlious 

of ‘rejpon'ibihty at the centre All t , 

features of the present con'titutioa are rep 
very often on an exaggerated scae— so lar 
Governor Genera’s «pecia powers m t g 

.« .1.. Wh.U, o„ 


ihn matter tisero is one that is remarkaide for 
£ hone-ty The Governor Genera 

wdl be able to initiate legi lation, and make laws 
asainat the declared wuhes of the legislature. 
^ Act «o p-is^eJ IS to be known as a 
ict' Th«» « ph™ 
which 13 true to the Dnluh Iraditioa o! calliiis a 
r5ea.paa4 >o,lhe\\hilo Paper does not 
p?Saoe aa impre-.ioa of whila hei It is lh« 
gtgrla truth at la t 


,rT^r.Tvt eOVERSMENT GOVERNOR S POWERS 

VI— THE PROVrSCIkC GOVtKrr 


Before the introduction of the 
Chelm»ford Refom>-, which came into e^» m 
1D21, the Government of>dm exere.^1 
and supervision over the ProvincuU Gov 
The Pmvincia GovemmenU «««■ 
the agenta of the Centra Govera^nt wno e^ 
deei-ioa and policy they were to oar^ ^ 

Gorcaoicat of lid, a ™ Si Z 

eniir« adraioistration of British I’’ 

British Parliament m ita India, 

control through the Secretary 

The framers of the present con above 

bring about a change in V"®® of the 

by latrodueins a moasuro through 

ejecutiTO to the people m the I rovm _ 
their elected representatives on the 
Legislative Couned. , r <s Mnntacu 

. The intention of the 

the tea author and inspirer of gubiects* 
con.tituuon, was .‘^’£ 1^10 aiong 

administered by mmistew “PP^ituttve Council 
elected members of the Li«' “ t 

legiskiion shoiai be rexitWl subjects, 

appiova of the Council, and in re eflorts 

shoad be made to give effect to , j 

the legislature as far as po»;‘bIft 
effect has been given to this intention 7 
be said to be a matter of hi too which 

d„S; v—UTr-'lltt ~ 

;:.r: tT<3a.cd^^f 

r„X”.4;r=y r .sjs- 5*f 5 

the provinces will give us an idea 
naiare and extent of this autonomy 

Th. G„™o. I. .ho koy •' “ pk", 
eon utuiiona framework for the prov 
esecuuve authority m a b> the 

•VxeTci-able on the Kings behalt »>> 

Governor and ai cvccuuve ^ 

Govcmoi's name. He n^Sirdano* 

proTincia government an wui act . 1 * 
with the Instrument of Instructions to^^^^ ^ 

by the King The salary of the Governor ana 


of hi" persona and secretoid 'mff together 
with iheir allowances will be excluded from the 
vote of the legislature. 

The Governor will be declared to have a 
“snecid re^ivsn-ibility ■ in respect of certain 
<p^ified matteri Tbe‘ie are 

< 4 l the prevention of any grave menace to 
the peace or tranquility of the province or any 

M *^h^flte-giiardiog of the leptiinste lattrcsta 

^^j^'^Xe^’S-onoe to the nierobera of the . P“Wio 
Services of any ngbta pro^rf for them by the 
C^stilatioD and the stfc gu^mg of their, lep^t 

"fdl lhe*i«veniion of cbtatMtexal diacnmiaatioa , 
(,) the* protection of the nghU of any Indian 

•%* tbs admiD.slniion of ar^ declared m 
ac^rdance with pronsiona m that behalf to be 

‘^;*"’;o^gl“««ution of order. Uwfull, 
issoed by the Oovemot General 
The Governors of the Norlh-W est Frontier 
Provinco and of Sind will, in addition, be 
re«pecUvdf declared to have a speaa res- 
poDvibibly in respect of 

(A) any matter aflectuig die Governor a res- 
ale bUuw as Agent to the Governor General 
In the Inbal and other trans-border areas , and 
(i) the administrauon of the Snktur Barrage 
The Governor will have the full di'creUon to 
reiect the advice of a mm=ter. if such advice 
vDDeaia to him to be inconsistent with the 
fi&lment of bis rpecial re'poDMbility in any 
matter subject to such directions as be may 
roceive from the Governor General or the 
Secretary of State „ , , , , . 

The Governor will, besides be empowered to 
ou his own re«ponsibil)ty, "pccia laws if 
he thinks *ueh action is needed to enable him 
to diacharge the “specia responsibihties” imposed 
on him fauch laws will be cOled GovemoPs 
The GovemoPa Acta will have the same 
fbreo and effect as a meaiure of the provincia 
legislature If in any ca«e the Governor 
con idera that any Bill introduced or proposed for 
mtrodnebon, or any clau'e thereof, or any 
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nmmamcnl to 1 Ml moviJ or propo cj ttoall non in ll,o nrovincal Unlu.iro of, or tlio 


affect Ibo di=dmrffO o! hia cul rc^poji8«b>lily 
for the prc\eiition of any ffn\o menaco to th 
pi ICO or tnnquilitj of the provino ha vvm hi\o 
the power to direct that tho Ihll, clause or 
amondiiunt eball not bo further proceolcil with 
Va regartU finance, the >.LiUtnciit of projW'^.iU 
for appropriation of rinnuoa an 1 cxptoclitorL 
to 1)0 phccl before ths I giehtun will inchnli 
additional proposal® if iinv whether tmdir aotahlo 
or won \Qtahlo heal® which iho Governor regml® 
a3 necessary for the fulflment of hi® p-ciU 
re'ponsibihty anil tlu-« will bo shown e piratclj 
Ik5Ile^ ccrtiin ihms, such as uilcrt U finking 
fund, chargem an I other expeulitun nUling to 
the rai'ing =eniiQ and manajjiinent of loins 
expenditure fixcil by or undir the Constitution 
\ct. etc ole thouji open to di c» ion will bo 
cxcltidcl from the xote of the legielitutc kt 
vW eontWion V\a 6 

GoxetnoT will authenticate by hi® ignatute all 

appropriations an 1 the appropriations fo authtnli . .. .i., . 

catod will be hid before the lesislatute but will when, ho is «ati be<l tbit it ts not po«aihla for 
not be open to discua®wn Tho ^ Governor will j,uicmuunt of the protineo to bo camoil on 


avking of i|tc tions on nn> matter iinsing out 
<ftho fl Iininistrition of an I'xclilol \niwiU 
not W lUowoil 'iho (iottrnor will haii, inon*- 
o\cr tlio til cr Inn to iIimHoiv nn> ixdution 
or question rt;.irding thi iilinmiatritnn of i 
Part! ill} I \clu le 1 An. u 

Tho prt eluru mil i in Iiiot of bii®inE®4 in 
the pcavmcivl lifri liture will ho r guUUsI by 
nil® to b Ilia le by tho le^nluura Tho 
CiO’fevww wtlb howi-scr U\se Vhv tvew ti 

luiki rules r(„iilttii)g tho prot lure nni tlio 
conlucV of bu«mc®s iii lb U,i*luuro in nlition 
to ntiUcrs nti mg out tf or i fLCting his t'pccnl 
re pon»ibilitie®. In miking -nch ruks tho 
Governor will of coiir e consult tho Prc'i bat 
or Sjx ikor as tho ci » may Iw, but m iho 
evtut of i coiillict bitwcxn tho Gov rnorsruio 
and any rule of ih ltgi«Lilurc, tho former will 
Itcvul. 

The Oovimor moryover is „ivcn sutiiniiry 
powers to su pen 1 tliu Constitution, if nnl 


be empowered to mtlule m the final appro- 
priations auy additional amounts which bo regards 
ft® wecesswy for the dischargo of any of Ins 
spocial responsibilities' 

The Governor will further have tho power to 


acconUneo with the provisions of ihi 

Constitution Act. IIo is lutliorizud, in siicb 
ca 0 ^ to iissumo to bmi'clf, by prochinition 
such i>owers is nmj appear to him nccossiry 
uu,™,.™ ....L l... p™-, „ lor ^uo in.- Oil ike .wrnmeiit ol ijio imiiiici. 

promulgate ordinances fur a period not exceeding elleclivclv Sooh proclani ition vrill cease lo 
SIX months Such ordinances niav bo rencwcil at iho of sis month® IJ jt m it 

for a second period not eiceebng six months. 5' .1 iV « •!» before tbo Bntiah rirJiainent, 
At any time when the Icgislvturo is not in , lIou«cs of rarbament mav by Ifesolutioii 
session the Governor will have also the powir prolong the periol of suspension beyond six 

with the concurrence of the Minister to 

promulgate short-term ordinances Such Tho spcciil powers wiili which tho Governor 
ordinances will have to be laid before the has been mvctel aro of so wilo v chan ter 

legi Lature and will cease to opemto at and on cxtensivo n ®calo that thi® at oneo 

the expiry of «ix weeks from the Jnlo of rend rs provincial autonomy a nullity and 

the ^^-a8^embly of the legislature In . „i r. . 

cases in winch the legislature (of both Chambers 
where two Chambers exist) bsapproved by 

resolution such ordinances will cease to operate 
forthwith 


Any area within i province may be declnrel 


rcsponsiblo government i sham It liw b^n 
urm.1 in jusWicUion of the courao now propose I 
to be ndop^ that as tho Governor will represent 
tUe Iving then) can bo no foir of any improper 
use of 8u..h powers Tho malogy witklnshnl 
an I the Domiiions in this matter does not 
■lut 
tbo 


„ , - . vtrj grcil powers ii 

Uriush constitution Itut the o powers 
exercised (hiou„h X’arlianient on the alvice of 

‘PnttiaHv include i Aren Tho njmimslmioli re 

oi on 'EictaleJ W rf! be mjej Urn Iko Dominion, i, h,, 


Excluleil Area by Order m Council as direct^ ... .. ... . 

by His >[tt)e«ty ^It has already been staled “ ‘ I } 

that the Governor will be ledirol to have ft 
ej ecsal responsibility with reference to 

.0 of tho Dominion® as iair Artliur 
B Ixeith points out, altliough thero are certain 
(imitations to tho powers of tin. Gavernora 
conferred expre ly or unphelh (.orn-ispondmg 
With tho fact that the Dominions are not 
inlependent state® 

UiL toa tlou of the Govonwt tovrards h« nnaisters 
IS elosily innaiogous to that of the bn ' oo 
which It la based 


direction anl control of the Goveinor It vriU 
re®t entirely in the di crction of tbo Governor 
whether an Exeludeil \rca or » ParUifjy 
I-sciude<l Vrea should be precluded wholly 
or partially from the operation of any VOt 
or Acts of the Federal or tbe Provincial kgiS 
liture. The Governor will be eojpovered to 
odm ni«tet such areas by Regulations aiaeodinS 
r repealing any ledernl or Provincial Act ov 


Acta applicable 


OLcb area®, 8ub)et.t to Uio 


He ft Ids 


approval of the Governor Gcneriu. Any discU® 
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th»ir idrice be is VeVy 

Bierdy by constituliOMl «=^1^ ,dTic& J bo 
»pW o( iwwers to refuse ‘^e r 
B prepared to fill their pUc« sboalJ toey^^ » 

“•■H?s*^Zrers‘.^*o?l^u A bis foncU^ 

i« reduced’ to those of a 'ttblwr 
connection »ith the political side of Oocew 
becomes purely fortnab 
We thus find that 

followed which minimizes the ch , ^ 

^-e of peciBlor eimrsency power^ 
following an example which hao D« ^ 
long experience to be wise render 

proposed to be adopted t'hich 
fnaion between the Govetnor on oiher 

»ad the legislature and the ministero 
ireritable unless the latter choo e to u® "• 

The scheme of reforms '? 
sphere has been o dcyiip^ ^°*^Kn«a»ucTaci be 
the unremovable Bnti h Indian Governor 

•nabW through the Governor 
GeaeraJ, the Secretary of State to .J^rferc 
BtiU.h Cabinet and Parliament W in^riere 
in the adoption of ,P^Ste?***,-,rf,CTessjon m 
almost every matter of vital imp 


V mattprs in which Indians 
th-U many ‘counciUors ministers and 

through their executive to influcnco 

Icmslatures '‘*Tl'‘°ppropr?fm action will be shut 
pobey The actual significance 

out from their , that the autonomy 

„( J1 Ih.. m L"“„o,t ,mp.lpabl. 

of the provinces will do ^ 

an I mungible he present 

hardly “y , ‘‘/I?, ,n fact, the cond. 

'• “ 

"" ■" ™«P.rr,» ■s.'c'o.sft 

4“^'%-2rHtrrSf; 

iD^e^Utc hi* re»poD»ibility 


VU-SECOND CIIl'IBER IN THblPKOVlNCES 


Th. m.M«t,on of • 

some of the provinces is another owce^ 

it IS feared, cannot but have t f. of 


^,ii« naded in the changed conditions 


it IS feared, cannot but have jevelopment of 
mg progress an I hampering , country 

wnume democratic 1 Ch-vmber u that 

-^e main pureo,e of a an \ 

it implies the pa«mg ?„tr^ucUon of rubcal 
hiaty measures and the ininw maionlc* 

changes with the -mncuon of ch^^« 

So long 03 full dommton stat 

to India, this check thafresto w«U» the 

*\e power of intervention In Governor 

llnnsh Parliament, vs of State 

the Oovinior-Generah an 1 j^^in ccrtoin 

along with the Federal Ltgi isture 

.... . ..f .. second chamber 

The e tohluhment of a dog l« 

would, therefore servo a* an ' ‘ , ,i„Tav the 

iprem..i.E I.s.d«t.oii Thu 

introilucUon of progre site , Wing 

.oall no. onl/ oss^jojo ''‘V {Sh°? 
Spain.. Iho powers thal he, Jj al.ocale 

■.Eren’ton,™ “cl“as„pn h. ^*"5 

ar\,B"t" n““i''crSSTh^!3 

wQull be ndvantageon* to nave v » 

Chjmber m • the province--. 

.-%hr;^Vhl.i^ "T'T,:JSf“a.sS 


Si' eiSSfsh'ne.. «re~““chambeu m.p b. 

Sken » hi™ been m.d« tor th. 

7f wrtain special vested mterk*t3 Bat the 
^n.UuMn of these Councils as propo>»l m 
the White Paper shows that they will pnncipaBy 
be the replicas of tho A-Saemblies in t e 
Aree provmces and would hardly seree even 
th^ mtere ts ilorpoter such rounoil* would 
S^l^be able to check the onrush ofdemocreUc 

tnrev V very difficult, and at the laio 
dtlicvto que lion lo this connection will 
be till, allocation of powers to the two 

tiamber* 


The cre-ition of a bocond Cbvm^r will 
S"h;io?“ih ...re eomplon .nd Mcnl. 

“ois'£‘’'osS.i“ -.dS: « 

“ora « SeoonI Cl ,nnb.r on a pro, inn. 
Ikn*^ e pecivily when tho propo al ^9 bwn 
row^lcl by a majority m tho Provincial Lcgi lative 
C^nal. mi 1 when it u oppo ed even by such 
,^bc opio.cn ns «i=ts m the Province, after 
the indi urimmate and ruthless supprcasion of 
Uie Congress and the mdependent Pn. s uncer 
Ordinance t 
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VIII-AUTONOMY OP THE PROVINCES 


In any discuosion of the merits of the 
scheme of autonomy for the province* os 

caibodicil in the White Paper, it is difiicult to 
rcfu«o to icknowleclge the obvious fict that any 
measure of autonomy without central responsibility 
cannot but bo terj imperfect and shadowy The 
spaial and extraoidmary powers with which 
tlie Governor is proposed to be invented make 
hill) nothing, short of i veriublc dictator If he so 
desires lie may not be leaS relentless Uian 
Adolf Hitler not le s hazardous and overpowering 
than &ignor Mu-aolmi not le*s stmid ind 
rttrotressive th u\ the Gtara of ionner 
d ij* 

The proposed scheme of refotina makes 
the legislature a wholly lueliectiae body in mnny 
matters of vital importance It will of course, enjoy 
mlinito ficilitKs for pompous an I magniloquent 
though \acuQUS and mane talk lurthcr, 
with an attenuated measure of responsibility, in 
unwanted Second Chamber inagnihed and 
exUmdeil communal electorates a streogtheumg 
of the citadels of reaction and of veatcl mtcre t» 

A sedulous and adroit incorporation of rooihods 
with i view to dispo«3eS3:ng the pubUe*«pirited, 
enlightened, and progic sivo clemenu of tbeir 
due and proper share of representation and by 
ditceting the legislature and the people of powers 
hitherto po3*c« ed by ibcni it is not difficult to 
imiigmo lion hard it will be m some of the 
Protmics at luist, to achicte nnv substantial 
mt uurc of pfogrc«« so long as the proposed 
confliiiiuon IS allowed to remain on tho buitute 
Rook 

riio demand for iiutononiy for the British 
Indian provinteo his a long and chequered 
hi^'tory bihind it. It will be rcmcinbct^, now, 
wrhnpa with nidanclioly «uli«faetiOD, liow John 
Unght fought for this idea three quarters of a 
c niury ago, wlicn the governnieni of India wts 
iran'-lirte ! from the Ea^t Ind a Company to tho 
Briluh Crown That great Engh>hnmn put 
fotwnrl Ills cuvj before tho British people with 
Lw uiintallixl cloqueucw and never failing ical 
n i.TO»p 'Wie mon. W conuflcToX 

Uio 'ubject, the more lie di^cutvaol it wiUi 
iniinbcrs of liut Houh and with grattuinm 
connect'd with India, the more he was convinced 
Stud John Bright, in the (Mur*o of n speech m 
tho Bnii’h llousc of Commons in ]$■>& that 
the} would not be ablo to make u single step 
tow inis lilt improvement of In ha unless they 
thanpei! tho whole sjpUiii of government, unless 
tluy „avo to rich I*rt“)dcniy i government with 
more mdiiicii Itni powir than wus poe*iisacJ by 
it ihtn 


Ubat we want lo mate, bo Lzffaiord in 
anodcr r)><x\-h in tho Houm iq the »sn>e year 
u to toale tbe OovirDiiii'ili o( iho prcfttlcnrin 
t*oi6iTiniciili of iho iMXijlc of the j rcsidcncus , 
ft tho iSril rerrants of the 
Oowft. lie ad4cd "H to go ott lot 


a century or more, there would bo five or six 
Brcsulcacies of India built up into eo many com 
pact states and d at any future period the 
sovereignty of England should bo witbdmwn we 
should icav e 90 m my presidencies built up and 
firmly compacted together, each able to to suppoev 
Its own independence aud own government , and 
we should ha able to say, we had not left the 
country a prey to that anarchy and discord which 
1 believe to bo inevitable if we insist on bolding 
thest. vast territories with the idea of budding 
them up into one great empire. 

Tho meaning of tlieso woeda tiro plain and 
vmumbiguous And aUbougb tbe demand that 
JoUn Rcigbt made has been repeated, both in 
Lngland and m India, all these year*, tho result 
IS 5iat wa ftta now confronted with an arrange* 
ment euggestod by tho Bntiah Government which. 
IS design^ to keep tho Provinces in all inatteca 
of material tnipocuinco tied to the leading strings 
of the Secretary of Stato and his agents The 
Provinces will rem no, m fact, as far ofT from 
any nicasute of genuine autonomy as ever 

For closo upon o century il has beta urge I 
that if the people of this country are to be 
allowed to Tcnlizo their destiny, to attaia tho 
full stature of manhood, this cannot be done 
under tlio untneasured and intetniniable 
lut^ago of a foreign bureaucracy They should 
be given the power of popular self rule, if they 
aro to be enabled to achio\e progioes m the 
various spheres of national activity C\n it bo 
said that Uie proposals relating to tho provincial 
coustitutiou embodied tn the Whits Paper fulM 
this test even to a partial extent ? rhe Uto 
Mr Montagu s scheme of reforms, whatever 
ought be its defects and shortcomings, aroused 
some amount of enthusinsm bccaubo there was 
a tacit acknowledgment of this important fact 
m his numerous Bpeeclies and wnlings on the 
subject Sir Samuel Hoare s proposals show in 
tho dearest posMblo terms that the power to 
control the activities of the provinces m respect 
of almost every imporlaiit matter is proposoil to 
bo kept in tho tjQwetful «ji the UrU.vih. 

official and administrator 

To ensure that tho-.o tlemeiiU of the pcoplo 
who are uncnlightined, oppoi-ed to change and 
wedkd to et-ctional md vested inUrc'ts shoul 1 
havo the aicondnnty, whatever may happen to 
th«, country, should m no ca-e, be tho objective 
of a living constitution Tct, even a cursory 
txaiuinalion of tho constitutional propos.il4 
now placed Ijcforo ns leives no room for <loubt, 
at hast bO fur as Bengui is conccrnol, that no 
efibrt has bttn sparol lo sccurt this end. Tho 
con^Ululion, m fatJ, is jiroposeil lo bo framed 
in *ui-h a way, vhvt it will f,o very iliilicnU for 
tho fto^rcb'ivw sections to acquire nJcqiula 
feUingtli and convert lUdf into an ttrectivo jiowtr 
It will Ixj retaimbcr&l that the Secretary 
of Stato for India in dcCcRJing hi» sdiemo of 
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It <lo\^UUkiI v^U<-ll«c MahiUmi 
Gandhi hd'j won llit) pnnciiiln of joint clector>UJ 
by lii3 fi t. Monomer, tho i-ariii irkcil ripn^cnli 
ttoii for tlio deprc'^'i.d cl is liw lHH.n crtUW&j 
1% unw imnt ii)l> largo in tho of Ikngal 

Mul tUo I’linidi, where the problem is mucli less 
acute ami oxton'-ivc 

Mts-rs Tiiiiho ChinUmini and lUknue m 
their mmiito of diiscnl to iho T^llunn 
suggested that a “sWtutory protifeion ■‘houU be 
made for an uicreJi-m of the electorate after etcry 
ten Jen'S ®o U3 to leal to iidiiU frincluso 
throughout tho country tn a perm 1 not excusliiig 
thirtj ypir«’’ They aUo rccommen lo»l tlio 
iivtro luctusn of alult feaneUwi ui lU cities with 
a population of one likli or more whoso mimlx-r 
13 not moro than thutt m the uholo country 
None of these lerj mo Urate proposals find 
support in tho White Paper The go il of vlult 
franchise remains as distant an 1 in much hcdge<l 
about with special claitna and then TumificiUona 
as the quc'Lion of tho transfer of responsibilil) 
Iho Communal Vward of lli3 Mnjo'ly’e 
Government through tho Ptimo Minister of 
August 17 19J2 underhins the dcUiiU of tho 

Fnincbiso sehcino is itself open to serious 
objections Mr Kelkar Pandit ^nnabchand and 
bardar Tara Smgb in u inomorandum submiltoil 
to the Thinl Rounl Table Conference on behalf 
of ‘ha Hindu nnl Sikli toumumtie* of India 
criticizel It on the foUouuig mam ground* 

W It concpilos special elocloratos “not only 
to JJIabomedans who <Umacidcil them but also 
to Anglo-Indians Indian Christiana tn 1 even 
Indian iromen ivbo never asked for tbem” 

(ti) It as'ures majonues in tho legislatures 
to tuo maiontj comcnunitics on a communal basis 
and reinforces tho system of special electorates 
for Dep^ea^ed claasea and Indian Chrislims, — 
proposals unai.ceptable even to tbo Simon 
Commission 

(in') Hindu minorities m tho Bengal and the 
Punjab do not receive representation on a 
population bi&is xshicb has bwn accorded to the 
Muslim mmontiea elsewhere 

(u) It would make it ‘impossible for Uio 
legislatorcB in any province eSijctively to control 
the Executive Administration because of group 
rivalries 

In spite of the grave objections to cODimunnl 
representation repeitedly pointed ouk notably 
by the Montagu Clielmsferd and Simon Reports 
and by di tinginsheJ British and Indian public men 
this retrograde nnti national and undemocriUc 
system has not only been conlinned but also 
bwn extended and diversified through newer 
channels of application 

Commerce and industry would sccoro more 
than adequate representation on tho Fedml 
A&scitibly Whiln the Lothian Report grantod 
them 8 seats, the White Paper bns incroasel 
the number to 11, of winch a majority 
18 allotted to Europeans The dice agaiD*t 


(IcQuicriic.1 has llius lititi oiirloidtal in 
favour of tho rinitdi-t inUriits in tho 
county, «ho woull get further nprrsentt- 
tion Ihrougli Unlholkrs' si it*, eta llitro i* 
no tUngtr of cotnmi-rcivl tin I imiu trial inUresl* 
going unrepn itiU I without this special 
repn.'<eiit-ition In fitf, it Iiii 1 been eu^giitoil, tho 
IjOthiiii CoiuinilUo approving, that Eufoiiaiii 
anil Itiduiii ripn -cut ition in commen.o and 
indu try oxiitl I ho eoinhtncvl 

Lvbour his h eii illotci 10 seats only us 
auiin t tho II for romnureo and industry 
This lias bfcn so in spite uf the fact tli it 
libour orginiz itions Iimmdcd 10 percent 
1 <•., i> scats ntil tho Lotbiau OomniiUco 

oiUocatul equality of rcprcseiiUlion of Lthour 
with commerce mid industry Agiin the 

distribution of libour bl its is on a provincial 
anl not on iiidiistnal hosts as suggastcil by 
the Ijoihun Coinmittui. fho Trale Union* 
were ma lo tho constituencies lor labour by 
the r»lhian Coininittea, but curiou-Iy 
enough tho White Paper s-iys tint it is moot 
likely Vbn m most provinces tho labour 

convPlucncies will be partly troilo union and 
partly sp< cial constilticntics " 

Ttio rising spirit of nationulutn, especially 
amongst tho younger sections of minority 
commiiiulics an I iho growth of an ocoiiontio 
coueuousnoss uuongst tho masse#, will, m 
spito of the numerous iintHlcinocrttic dovice* 
of the WhiVo Paper, cut through Iho 
systoDi of separate oloctoratos, joint electo* 
rates working through n previously elected 
panel spesnal constituencies and tho mlcnsifiscl 
represenUnoa of proportiO'l classes through the 
provincial Councils ui tlie three provinces where 
ilio rennanent Settlement prut ails 

The system of cumulative vote was roeoni 
mcnlwl by the Lothian Committee for tho 
multiple Tnenib<"r conaliluenties fbo mu/Jn 
system of group voting and indirect election, 
which anis suggestol at tho first Round Table 
Conference has also not been fortunately 
found acceptablo cither to ibo later Coniercnco* 
or tho Lothian Coiiiniittee No molern sy&tim 
of representation, evpoeially for the various 
fuiictiond groups m tho country or for the 
matter of that, Vht> lirgo body of Indii’s dhterito 
yet luguly intelligent luassps his found favour 
With the framers ot tho White Paper Bcheme 
On the other hin] vested interests naio founi 
all marmex of piotvction 

A fraiicbise that docs not allow all those 
who have the ability the mtcliigento and 
tho public “pint th inces of crjual and free 

S uUcipation in the eonluct of the affairs of the 
tate IS of dulnoos value, jlabatona Gandhi 
in pleading for alult franchise was igreeibte 
to oBCtain compromises, if the principle were 
adoptod But the proposals in the White Paper 
moke the small advances towards an extenael 
franchise extremely complicated Tho proposed 



A ( uirifiUK or «inri: paitji csd 


*T't tn will cTcaJy f>niiiliU« Lirrur* wUn^vtr a 
fre h 2>lrinrA loivinU th i-xunviu’i of tii^ 
iuTra;;e will lino t-j Ikj mil' 

T1m» frin-hi-** j r'jjwMi'i in nitonl> uniro^4 
'ire aal nJtuoinry, bm Lj ihur Titjr nature 
they will al*i, (un Irr ih*i of ibmoiratic 

iravenicK.-)( lus I I'm il< ttl(i{im iit a nauonal 


Oi.U<x>k. Minita prOTi^ion dioulil, wo ihinL, (a) 
lulo in Uie Con-tituUon Vet fur tlia <xti-usion 
<f iV fRinchi'C at foon iinJ as ofun as ibo 
fnkrol anil proiinciil Jigi-Utuns may liiiiik Cu 
Tup Mtiution ilemiQiIs u liiu pktu n-eiiMon of 
tbe liolicy umlirlyiiig tho in'Cnt ranga-'iia 
syi-bni of franiliiip 


TWO POEMS 

Hr VEUUirU riAVIX 


li 


WIMJOWD IlVfjOEDM'.ss 
A li'tby sirl, not four years ol i, 
Lw«h m tho ilixUnt hiiU 
ifer timil fjM alre.Klr UlJ 
Of mnny human ilU 

Ftw wys of rbilJhfBxl come w her— 
Tiip new ili*cuverj. 

L'ofolilin/ knonrlciige that tan »lir 
A baby'a ecrUiy 

&}io cannot go to iK^hool for now 
hlio grin It the ttulborn corn, 
AniJ running fctchit home the cow, 
Aiiil work* from <uirly ilawn 
The Iu~ci)U» swi'ct sill cannot t.-uU% 
iSo toy xhtll evt-r ret . 

A scanty ra.' al>uut litr waii-l 
Is htr sole finer} 

Anl once 1 lutr htr cLiggtr liome 
Iknciih a Jo.nl of wood, 

Isii 1 on her buck, so burdened that 
I thought u[>oo tho lIouJ 
Btf^ that hlLle rbiU I taw 
The forrt of One who bowiil 
itcniuili another loal, an I walked 
Amidrt an angry crowd 


NO MOIITVL IILSIN'LSS 


Among the bJIs there dwelt a chill— 
The xircngtb of hills ho knew , 
Anl i.'oilKn'l from the forest wild 
A spirit fine and true. 


Hut he was hme, nnd ttir fought 
_,.fbc pftin that lauglilcr dimer 
Till oting lianils a miunc wrought 
Ujion iIioK) fregilo limhi 


He camu to stliool, a pheo of joy. 

To fin! It womlerhind- ‘ 
hudi lo\e and freedom os tho hoy 
Jlight nuiiLly undettUtnd 


vop nay upon hit sJiitn ho drew 
Linp, crotHs, figures free— 
riwonly writing that ho knur— 
Then tolil tho mystery 
It was, ho whi-jand, shy und low, 
_ Ibo prayer of povcrlj 
lotue>fc(t of God, bestow 
Nome bappjnftt on njc'^ 

O blwscd htilo diihl, shall wo 
That genllo i.ruyir deny, 

*" luxury, 

tVhilo you in hunger dio T 
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'•hom Mmelime ot other hare been oiTire-hoUm in 
India. Amonw the wnterr 1 find an ci Vicotoy ani 
t brace of former Gorernor* The point of tict they 
rtpresest la the oM familiar ooe India la not a 
vauoD , It 13 a eoDsenea of races Liigliahmen are 
angcli and lodiins arc deTila, etc. etc. The vhola 
tone of the hoohu highly condescending 

In lh“ir diaeuisiona of Indian political <ju~ilions 
w wnUn hare Ticiually left out *he economic pro- 
wems, and deroted Ihem^elvcs most inroosly to 
tamonty communities’ and party *(]QaDblea iTiey 
I lerally foam at the mouth when they refer to what 
they call the “wave after wave of invaders in India 
hot thcT are liscreatly silent about the fioads and 
inundations of foreigo invaders of lininh Isles As 
befit former office holders, they comfort themselvei 
^tb thinking that ^ey are the saviours of India. 
BcMre of Engliahmen bearing gifts 

The bookisan apwlogia fo* Fngliih reinme in Indio, 
ifaasacrca arc refenvd to only as incidents non 
violent pas..,ive resistance movement as 'special 
methods of political controversv and Mahatma 
tnodhi u dcsenlicd as a man posscsseil of fanatical 
^BTictioBi.’ ^ 7 hat an nglv puddle of ink in this 
-ri tomb for mncl. raking words I 
ne present compilation is a piece ot dull propa 
•“oj. And though rather javenile la spot* « la 
aimed chiefly for the consumption of Amencans who 
atj lupposca to bo hungry for facts But to one 
j V “* Atnetica the greater part of hit Ida 

wa baa tomred the epidemic of propicanda a^ug 


the Great War it it appircnt that eveo the long 
tu^enog Amencaos are begianing to rebel agatost 
uglish made" facts After all what Americaot are 
pnreanly lotcrotted in u not facts but truths. 


sCDinsocu DovC 


ui the supposed defrauding of the public treasury 
GtOsS rcQtal of Lengal amonuU to about sixteen 
crores of rupees Out of this the Govemment of 
Reogal gets only three crorcs while the net income 
of the vcmiodart excels ten crores and n half Id 
view of the fioancial stringency of the Government 
and the con«c<]Ucnt holding over of many essential 
reforms in the provioce many jieople are now 
rfamounog for the abrogation at least for the modi 
iicalioo of the arrangoment come to under ciicum 
stances that bsve long changed. 

Air sen tncs to prove that the income of the 
Government from the source of laud revenue may 
be limited to three crorcs of rupees but simply 
bccaiue of the continuance of the Permanent Settle- 
meat the Government is con^nsated for the loss 
this incarrcil in other ways From stamp duty for 
instance tac Government has an income of three 
crorcs and a hilf Mr Sen calculalcs that this 
income will dwindle by at least sixty per cent if the 
IVrmanent N:ttlement ii done away with. He is 
also of opinion that the huge tiicome which the 
Goverament derives from the source of Income Tax 
m IWngal wd) considerably be adversely aiTecled if 
tbc rerraanent ^ttlcment is gone back upon Much 
of the income of zemindars Is larcsted he thinks, 
in lodustnsl and commercial firms Once the 
Comwallie Regulations ere modified the flow of this 
capilal will be stopped This argument of Mr Sen 
IS mconaisteot inib the doleful pictore be painU of 
the fioancial condition of the general mn of the 


-SOCRATES PERSISTS fV I'lDlA^ pi, F L 

twoyne Otfard Cnietruty Pnf, pnet ne. /•/ 


This IS a book on the reorganization of the vdJaM 
1 fe of India. Mr Orayne le not new 


Ti, uiajiic ■> i.v- — the field 

IS an eipenenccil hand in the work of this 
tiatnte Already be has aeveral other book* on tbis 
•nbjoct to his credit The present wort keep* op 
J~* trpntation which previous books have brought 


-0 the author A* ibe^ District OiRccr ot Oureaon 
Jlr Crayna did hi4 best to reconstruct Ibe village 
jj, ijjg 55,m*o of his actisity in Ibis 


W W.™. 

ticl] he gained some expenencea and it is to Ibe 
‘■aht of Iheia expenencea Inat he makes suiiseatioDa 
reorganization in thia book lie brings borne to 
nis readers hia bints and suggestions by way of 


'ludo^ea and Ktonpr' The" book'’ms'kes aa lutereal- 
“g leading and wdl certainly help to a considerable 
the cansc of healthy living in the villages 
ine book is very neatly pnntM and excellently got up 
, . THF PERJI went sCTTLLMFNT IV HENO AL, 
I A on lU efonamie lOTp/ico/ionji^ 'ibcAm 

it C SurJiar an I Sana CaleuUa pnfe Be I 
. Mr hen has done well to bring out a brochure 


of ihia nsturo at a lime when Permanent Settlement , 

'• under the fire of criticism He i* an advoealo of by Lord Cornwallis, 
xue system of land tenure aa it exists m tb« pnoviiice 
ot lieugal at prestnL Permanent ^tllemcnt in 
•ugurated la l"yj is sacred in hi* eyes and should 
uot on 4M account be violated Neither Ibe tenantry 
nor the Government has m his opinion snflered a 
*ml under the Cornwallis Regulations. Tho sModmg 
oijectioQ against the Permanent Settlement consisia 


the cWge that the zemindars 

their lenasts otnnot make both rads meet, ho asserts 
that most of the landlords are heavily indebted’ 
and their supposed wealth is only a figment of 
popular unagiDBUon ]f most of tho zemindare 
suner from this cbronio iLdebtednus it is difficult 
to UDdereincd bow they can invest so large an 
amount of money in isaustry and commerce so aa 
to swell the income tax roll of tho province 

)lr 8ca seems to be ill at case when he compares 
the posilioo of the landlords id 1 T 9.1 with tbeir 
position in the later nineteenth and the twentieth 
century While in 1703, they had to make over to 
the Goverument 90 per cent of the gross rental and 
keep to tberDBelre)i only the residue of ten per cent, 
at present the table has priiclicaliy been turned upon 
Ibe Government The net income of the zemindars 
IS more than three times that of the Govern 
mctil through this source Mr Sen tncs to’justify 
this reversing of the position by asaettirg that this 
swelliDg of the rent-roll in Bengal is absolutely due 
to the improvement which the zemin''are have made 
of tbttr vstates by clearing the jungles, baitding 
public roads and bridges cxcavaling tanks, establish 
mg scbools and colleges and setting up charitable d s- 
prasarus I ani afraid this glowing description of 
the chanty and enterprise of the Bragal ^mindars 
IS too luicral and loo optiroisiie to be true 

pa a controversial subject like the one Sir Sen 
there must be diBetvncts of opinion But 

• _-.I. .... . good 


It must be admitted that he has made o 


continuaDce of the system inangurated 


Vaklsk CKArrottA Roy 


• WONDERLANDS OP THE 

^If B. K. Cohlerf, pp xr\u-^400 , 
» * "»™Porr«;a &n* A Co, Domboy, prui 
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The author in bia prctice says The chief Mia of 
Ihn Look IS to oiiTcy toncisely and aa simply 93 
possible an idea of the principal features of the 
vanoua duisions of the material unireruo and of the 
more sinking phenomena occurnng in them It la 
not a learned treatise but a siini Ic clcmcntarj study 
a modest attempt to anaken n taste for science 
among VIiosl 'isho oidwvriK takv IvlUe vnteteAt in it 
And he has succeeded cxcei,dingl> wdl Drauing 
his materials from books, en jeloptciias and msi^ines 
of acknowledged worth tae author has assemhied * 
moit interesting instructive and ralual le array ot 
facts It 19 not a mere catalogue of the greatest 
or largest or the Ica^l or the smallest such and 
such, but a scholarly de'elopmeat of Bciuitific ideas 
baseil ou facts lach postulatL is clearly an I precisely 
stated and is followed by eipUnatoiy and source 
data in a pleasant style 

An ide i as to the vancty of its lonlonts can l» 
gathered from some of its chapter headings 
—the Larth and its interior the ocean Lanh s 
land surface atmosphere volcano s nlanetary 
region the buu the Moon Physical conuiitons nt 
other worlds asteroids ai d comets Stellar and 
Nebular regions Outer space Siace and the 
UniTcrsQ Weight ot the Universe Umdu Cosmo 
ROOT and cosmography 

Throughout the book, facts and descriptions of 
intertH to in Indian (as oipo>ed to a Western) 
rc.adcr are gtien (or example (tio de>cnption of the 
save shriuo of kniarnath the bubbling spnngs 
of Kedarnath etc etc 

Our rcnrct on finishing tlie book— it reads like a 
noict was that the author has not gucii ns more. 
Out onK criticism it that if some has illustrations or 
pbotogriphs were inclu led, < 7 photo of the surface 
of the moon the value ot the book would have been 
ciih incod ten fold and we hope our suggestion 
would be accepted in the nest edition 

Jatisdua JIouan Datta 


ones outlook and syrapalliy It is grcatlv rcftLshiiig 
to find him declare the result of his stuuics of the 
great moi of Mahiiiaihtra I was not aware of the 
S<^ ot light tint has corao to me through the dO'-o- 
contact with the saints through their histones and 
wntings Ue brought with hmi the true spirit , the 
feeling of huiuihty tho abnegation of all sense of 
all kaowiagncss Dr Abbott considered Raindas the 
greatest saiot of India a true lover of naturo with 
whom he livcil conijiletely at one, so that even the 
wild beasts of the furest were bis friends 

Tho translation consists of 25 chaiitcrs from 
Mahipati s Nantavijayn, detailing forth accounts of 
the saints birth and childhood his running away 
from home, life in the forests trials and tciaptatious 
kttlaiis and pilgrimages his sturdy common sense- 
an I uondcrfnl miracles etc iinny of the abhaaga$ 
that occur in the middle have been left out , Ihcir 
renderings would have addcl to the cscclleoce of tho 
book iorthe ! uropean readers a glossary has been 
appended containing a number of Marathi word lucd 
in the ItansliUion Like its predecessors in the senes 
the book will Lave wide publicity and be highly 
appreciated by all Indian seholars interested ni the 
nicdiaevM culture and faith of the country The 
work of which the interest is considerable, should 
be altcntivclv pursued and made known in the 
dilTcrent vcrnacniara of India that would be giuuc 
the book Its fitting rccogoition 

Dr Abbott passed awav at bis home m liii 
•Otb year, leaving generous donations for In tian and 
American msiituiioDS educational, social charitable 
and entrusting the task of completiim tho soriei 
inauguratcil bv him to Ilev Mr J h liwards who- 
bos contributed a foreword to the book uuder zovieir 
and who may be depended upon to discharge tho 
duty faithfully ilut Dr kbbotts greatest bequest 
and most valuable too was the spirit of sympathy 
and service which will last the loiigt-st and servo the- 
best interests of Indian culture. 


THL Tlini L TVrrVAR Being Ihe Ouietsm 
lyl An Uamanii/t of ihe Thcon/'t of Onmesf Iran* 
laid mil) I ngltth bt/ Dnean BMiaJur I' A 
iuiinanuiarliari PuLltthcl by lie aulhor from humba 
Lonam l‘p xxsci-rJ4G 

This IS a translalioii of that portion of llaiuanuyas 
commenUr; oo the Vedanta eutras lu which ho 
enters into a kystematn. polemic against the Advftita 
theory Tb iu|.h tbc ongiiia] is not exactly a 
dialogue bciwm the disputants yet the tronustor 
has cbo: n the dialogue-form to exhibit the arguments 
and c-oimtcr arguments on the subject Perhaps bis 
choice has not bciii altogether uron„ lor it has 
eivcn a human touch to the coutroiecsy aud made 
It more iiitclbgiblc. Ind (he kpanure from the 
onumol IS only formal 

The iraiisisliou is can fully dona There is an 
cxeclleni glo»ary if Sanskrit terms at the end The 
pniitmg and get up of the book also « giwJ 

U C IllIATTAaiAlUFl. 

IttMDV'N IraiiJitati n of VahiiKitC* Santatijaya 
Bj Jmim A. Abb'll WJ iVire J.4 J 

With the late Ur Justin E. \bl>ott, study of 
Hinduism was uot a mire means io on cnl an 
ocqiuntancc with the i>Oit oamta of Malurasbln just 
lot the take of Chn»nan seryice in India U w*» 
something more , it wu a hilp towards bro.dlciung 


LICWTU A HiraOia Dhakta By ITdi ir Sloiis 
Demmy }i Lanutlah Prtniing Pro**, 3IbA J7ia 
kitrlirar Bombay 2, 10^1 

Eknalh (1533 IGOO) like RimJas is one of tho 
treat poet saints of Maharashtra. In tho handy 
suncT ijcparcd by Dr Demmg we find a short 
sketch ofiua hlo followe 1 hy aducuasioa of his teach 
mgs and of his jxisilion both as a poet au 1 a saint. 
The writer is evidently in love wiih his subject and 
the following is but a no of bis appreciation 
To wad h.\A poewy wwl \a hwomw fw-nwW wUh kns 
life cannot l>e but a biucdietmn to all earnest studenta 
of rtligwn who are seeking to knov more of tlie 
spirit of God in the hfe ot man We recuve but 
wh«X we give and the writer s catholicity of spirit 
has rcbuhcd in a rich harvest of sj. ritual aiiiirccialioQ 
t" which we his readers may fredy and gratefully 


The gel up of the volume is good while the glossary 
of Marathi words and the index arc additional 
rcooniiacndatiOBA 

bono errors or unsound observations have crept 
into Ihe liook and these deserve a pissing notice. 
On p 4 tho aulhor rtmarks “There is no sensual 
nota III the songs sung by tho Pandharjiur saints 
Ihctc ihoughu cuitred UjKm the uoblur phases of 
Krishna ■ character. This remark- is bimu to the 
nature of erotic my»Ucism which has been aj prociaUd 
in thiof j and j raciicc by some of tho noblest nimd* 
in boUi cast and wc«t, Vamdevs uncompromising 



DOCK RbVILWs 


H'erace* t3 idiiUlry are *n ml canon thw he 
ulrf Jlalujimaiaa influeoee anJ ljn i« not *’jn>r« 
ia;a* Ma,lim miaenc' rtry povTCxiul jlnrws 

Mrt p-noi (p S.) It ne.<l only !»' K-nark.-J 
aJ aljo* ibrou^h the cour« o{ HmJuisra 1' ’*^^ 
twe beet maJe a^lm^t ulo'atry 1>T 

ibea^rej Th^n “U » probably ira' ihar 

bH (Jrasra mo e upoa ib* a rnon 
!»■ hit upoi tb* tea hinz of th' 

•liipn; hi* poLtical projranai’ and me hoa* (p ) 
'•Oboiy CM aaestion the maaenc- 
Tounent on lubaimiii hot the projUm of * ^ 
the TiTiom uiauen-ei on him i* still 
in the abicQce o‘ any ansner to it anch a aemon 
taeinm^ea* Oa p. 32. the e is a reference 


_ . — .. I f-irf. Ill lar'TJ iTne. citensire 


me J aU 6ho-rin„ what mao has made o , 

Krsf f-ffPili.r 

Tp|.i.j2^ c.»p,i.b „b<« 


Itulanfof tdu aal win m but .i.an/iw i' 
diJlrenl floaer, bat the blos'pO'n of t»"i , 

la the t,los»iry. Dual, hw been eij lam-'l 
Iw u IS not that lilcrallv u ™esn*^ 


nnB>«r of lishi** or illummanon m'l 
nu;ht before kali Puji. On p m the * •*-**^1, 
been etpUineil as ‘m rcanlile chs* J' 

ss„'^r.s£"b>.o‘,’ »!, b.-'...b ,.o 

'^‘^f^p w 0“ such aiuof Uemwhes 


GiSDUIJI tN FAOLVND ««f l 

of l/ie iffjrU Taoi* y'"" 

I'itul J! Oi . He JS P<' 

VfEUa OS US'TOttl[\OlUT't 
OuMi UiMtJCiraeU f'O"* 




Ci: s^iVS^ha, aln-aly s-cur^ i "Ki 

l^-^a So“Lw tS.sy that “Tho 

m^re I thioL alvoiit unioiichabilllj the more I feJ 

^l- it is a dealK IMO. which not ooly corrupt* 

lli^du t^JCI If but ' preads it. mfection far beyond 
" Itet tKMk c nsis 8 of 19 statements a few 
;"‘:Sra;^\nce puTu'b 

:S’,:;,i." l.‘..'•s^Smlibl. £r....dr 

K; mo.m' nl .huh b.. .TO.lbJ "bb 
.1 In liMS and ecen outndcr* ca«i n« into shade for 
ih^eura^Uii eren the cinl duobcdienee morement, 

jSr 1 «^i”e h ht for IndepcaJence The diff-^at 

wliTmJw sbmid translate it mto their terDaeular* 

dutnbutc It brondcit tor the success of the 
ant) unioucbabdit’' nioremc&t 


?KI\A&k>J12r Sut 


c.iuea bj/ VuLul liekart IM rjw ■ « •* 

^ Tilt, CLEEOING WOLSD 
liinn/vk Semin Price lie I ‘i W ® PP 


mnvn aernin t'riee jte i - „ , 

Mh bOLLSAGOSh J1 ^ 

Pnrinctnl DrtnJ SerrinU of tnlooeU-Mei ioev/j* 

i^tce AnrKts r jht unij 1033 Ioili> 

Mshatrnsji a doiiigs in ‘he second U T C »»« 

raslieti of teeetii hiswry thev dcserre w 

ttod ed by erery student of the pohlic^ i"r 

in India ^one may ear without clairoio„ to “ 

Wl"' rp^'rt'bo “b=°bSfb™»J "" tS 

ffirs ‘xsr.'.if p»'"r,‘5‘£3 

India I, no blind idealist but a pra Deal one i^mp 

& 'T S'*..;; b'r 

the assertion, ‘we do noi want br^d m^e 

**i^kers"‘a/^V‘^mfort ‘he^^^ 

eon nbn ion to contemporary history and wiU oe 
•uushU fnf usa aa a reference manuaL 

S lews of, ^010 “hSiUity IS »u uopivtenl.tw*^ 
piUuoo (made on the eve of ihe Lpic I a=4 
of p rUo*ot extracts from tn» speeches ami wnuo^ 
of Mihslnisii, arranzaJ under 

Bibu I.ij ndta IVasala forewarJ «el* olUie ralae 
*' ^•ne^'n'^at, compiled after the fast was o*« 1* 


SAHSEm' 

-UkUMUkrU iLt Bj Biladte Ijadijaya, 
^LA. tM'lyarirjfi Profeetor Piiuia OniKrtilj. 
IP^uarre /’uHisJicd by Ihrtdns ani 0>«pa«y, Mttllni. 
PrKf Re 1 ti 


Commendable attempts aro being made by Jlr 
lUladcT tpadhyaya for popuUrizini. S^aiistri poeta 
mod Ibeir wriUng. One anch aiterapt in the form 01 
a Hindi sroth caUed SinaLn a Aorieorra has already 
been noUs.cl 10 a precious usue of ths journal 


neeu uus.s^'* — - precious i»sue of ths journal 
fO tob r lJd2> One more a mdar attempt of his la 
e.. i..~. r,..i.T. ihe work 


illu>trated in hi* latest puWicauoii r ^ puc 
unler renew Thi* is an antholOfc,y of fcansVrit rerse* 
coiopdod by Mr UpaJbyaya, classified according 
10 eubiect-maltcr and claboraUly explained in liiodi. 
la the long iniroduciion in Hindi tbe learned author 
draws the attention of his readers amon„ other 
Uuo^s. to the cbaracteriitio features of &an»km poetry 
One thing that slnkns an mqu sitire reader as bo 
gou throUj,h the work is the absence of referenu. in 
the caseof indindual rerses to the sources (anthologies, 
on^inal works or hearsay) from which they ham 
bera taken No ladicalion is also found to hare been 
iprea of the authors of mc^ of the rerscs though 
many of them happen to be known (as in the 
rerses at pp. Id", 149 , 1 K) etc.) Uf the few 
pocos who hare Uko indicated as authors lu 
tbe index of the fir^t lines of the verses quoted no 
information has been Riren Of the poets mentioned, 
bhanf and flahico appear from their names to hav» 
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been MubammaJans bit we know nothing of them of 
of any otaet works that qiioto any verse of them 

rho author does not note any variant But one 
version of the first verso at p tOo (though pcrh&W 
It 13 the more exqu site one) deserves notice It 
describes the hard lot of a supplicant who has to Beds 
favour for tho first time m nia life. 

JAlNk RTOTRkSkNDOHk (PkRT 1) THtted 
bv Sn ian Chiturijai/ Munt Publukcd by ^rabat 
Afonilal Yn eah Yajiwi BfiuiBinmi Po{ AJijneiiahoii 
Pnee Rs o 1033 

This IS the first publication of n new ecnea calleit 
tho Jam Prachm ’^atatjoddhar (?rau<A(zraft presumably 
started lite a few others of the type with the 
commendable ohiect of bnuRing to light old Jam 
works which are little known even among tho world 
of scholars The volume under renew is a collection 
oi 127 old Jain stoiras wbvth were hitherto un 
published The work is of interest not only from n 
rcl gious point of view It possesses enou-h literary 
interest even for the general student or Sansknl 


liUxfttoxe Stolros consist not merely of prayers and 
invocations of philosophic doctrines and spiritual 
concepts but they often bnsvlf, along with these 
things with literary crobelhshroents that appeal to 
and attract people m general It is lliis cbanclcrisUo 
of stotra lUeraturo— Brahmanic Buddhist and Jam 
alike— that has divested it of its sectarian character 
and endeared itself equally to all, irrespective 
religious professions Of slotras in the jircsent 
vtdumc that have suflicicnt genertd interest from the 
literary point of view mention may be mado of Ibe 
Var<Mia»ianasah/-i«siio each Btanva of which gives 
the name of iho metre ui which it is composed and 
also of the Jmatlutipafieasika the stanzas of which 
keep the fimte verbs concealed Tho apperdix at 
the end of tbw work which gives tho Pral luia of tho 
first lines of all Join stotraa so far published is 
of imminse bibliocraphical interest This will, infer 
rttia give an idea of tho huge quantity of thu 
branch of literature I classified index according 
to names or subject matter of ttoiraa would have 
however been all tnc more welcome. 

CiaHTaiiABAy C]{aicra7ASti 


GIOVANNI PAPINI 

Bt P N ROY 


T he classical tradition in literature that was 
revived by Carducci in Italy in the latter 
part of the nioctceuth century and that 
was strengthened by tbo brilliant group of 
vrriters who regarded him as their master, was 
■declining with the turn of the century The 
twentieth century saw the rise of a generation 
that revolted against docile occepUnoi of the 
supremacy of tho fore gners in matters intellec 
tu d and tried to get nd of the opiate influence 
of the ancient tradition by coming into gnp 
ivith newer realities Tho young generation was 
intcansigent in matters political as well os literary 
Tiicy wore feeling tho weakness of the national 
pulse and tried to stimalato it by introducing 
DOW ideala m all domains of the country a 
activity 

In tho literary field the leader of the new 
generation was F T ^lannettr. who batnag 
nlrwady «ctvcd hia apprenlicesnip under the 
rrciith decadents, uiherod m the new school 
With his celebrated Futurist Manlfe^to containing 
tho literary principles of the younger gcnerjdion, 
m 1009 but the revolt was manifest even earlier 
in tho writings of another man Giovanni Papmi 
who becamo the most fervid agitator and 
propagator of new ideas in Italy m the first 
■quarter of this century. 


His literary activity covets variou* ficAds 
He has written autobiographical novels, lyrics, 

E olemieal works and philosophical troatuos But 
IS two most important works, worthy of a ploco 
in every good modern library aro Luoma 

Pimto and Vxla dx Cnslo (1923) 

, 'Lvmno Fiiitlo is a book of confcasion m 
which Papmi m exouisite language, tells the 
story of his life The tiUo of the book is 
signincimt. It nioans a man who has tried every 
thing But It 18 not a mere biography It is 
the story of the spintual adventuros of a man 
of a human bacillus moving to and fro in the 
midst of world culture 


Papmi 13 a man who iias constantly changed 
In no two decades of his life has ho been nmto 
tho same cn-ui Ho has gone through all the 
vanous moods of boyhood youth and manhood 
bonce his development has a character of 
fnlneas about it. lie has met with all tho 
problems of life and tried to solve them in his 
own way Ho took nothing for granted ho tried 
ever}thmg~ho was as ho called himself the 
*uotiio nnilo’ But tho value of iho book increases 
from the fact that Papini not only writes 
bis own life, but that of a generation and 
as such there is an tpic element in ik 
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This solitary melancholy, grive boy witli a to do something of tlio kind that ho ijul m liio 
heart hungry for love anti sympathj but proud ipurteentii century Ihily ind as v token of 
enough not to beg it of anyone h\\ ono com their admiration for and devotion to him they 
panton nbo comforted him, solaced him, soothed so nuneJ tho journil 

lus troubled mind uul gave it joy and spiritual Tlie critic I'elhri says It was a journ d of 
support. Ho dways took delight m the company letters and thought— iniaginatne, polemical, 
of nature and whenever he wanted serenity of soul Bergsonian and pragmatist containing philosophic 
and calmness of mmd he kft human hiuiitnliona or pseudo phdoBOphic randonCes, always ulvocating 
and took a lonely path until he arrive 1 among concR-tenegs, simplicity, pnicticalifj', objective and 
green corn fields filled with twilight shadows and dotmltd study of moblems, lighting igainst' 
roamed there. rhetoric, ngunst ncaaemy, igainst every slow 

moving professional spirit ' 


The countrjside educated me as mueh as the 
bhiary \ certsm detoTmiiiatc counlry whatever 
13 poetic melancholv grey and solitarv in me I 
have had from the Tuscan countryside from the 
siouutrysidc that fauirounds riorentc— the centi 
mental countryside of my childhood the exciting 


jainst every slow 


Preiaolmi says 

The Leonardo was mystic, even when it 
Iccame, with the collaboration of GiOianni 
Voilati and Mario Laldciont the organ of Iraliaii 
Pragmatism bepause it always made appeal to 
the laUmatc forces of personality against reason , 
It was the true organ of romaniticisni which was 
lacking in Italy aud which seemed to armie at 
the coast of a sunny country full of classical 
and solid felicity a little tike a shipwreck itid a 
Ulilc like on invader 


cowntnsrde made'ot .ercnc W strong atones of ® • 

rwohitc cypresses of modest and common flowers h 

seemed to mo more beautiful than the famous 

»» *•> ««»E» i'd ISd Umj I I .hipmik md 1 

*S* , , , „ I'Ulo liU m lovaScr 

Several venrs pa«s an! we find Pipmi nt the , tv 

llirc'bold of bia youlh— till solitary, melancholy But did Pipjjii renlly feel joy uml eatigfnctioii 
mlro«poctivo nmfntious nnd proud When such '** doing what lie wanted to do ? riitre was no 

a aoul comes m contact with the world it gives doubt some s.itjsfictiou in playing the role of 
u shock, and Papini, in hia youlh gave a shock ^ ilestroycr of old ideas m<l propagator of new 
to the wcrll by bia etringo opinions thoughts but the joy of rtabzation was not there, 

and manners IBs ’■ango of teatlmg mct«ucd Even m the midst of lus enthu«ia*m nnd activity 
be bwtmo acquainted with tho scienlilic and tbe sympathetic collabention of his friends, 

S ’ ’ isophio writings of lua own and of foreign be rcmnineil solitary nnd dolorous, hocauae 
a lie paasel tbronsh vanous phases of arriving wow at \n age when with the one hand 
nipil transformation Now ho became an ho was to welcome manhood nnd with tho other 
ilcoliet of tho school of Berkeley and Kant, take leivo of hta youth with its dreams and 
Then ho becamo in initnUo into tho pessimistic phantoms of longi lotion, ho felt tho approach 
philosophy of Schopenhauer then ho Mc-imo an ®f ,■* n sort of eoul quake, which ill Ins 

agnostic of the tvpo of Herbert Spencer and a philosophy, thought and art, nis vision of reality 
great admirer of Max Stirner He reiJ Walt 'tod the world began to tremble and tumblu 
Whitmnn nnd Baudcl ure with delight, ikvourcd Internal^ ho was now fatigued IIo beoOn 
the writings of Flauhort, Dostoievsky, Anatole to lo«o confidencB m himself He felt terror nt 
Franco nnd lb cn He dabbled mart, politics me glimpse of the new rcdity at which hia 
•lociology and what noL But nmon,; all theso m'^y ttppmaching manhood bmted and lie hud 
wriUr-v the influence of Max Surrver was the wot the courage to meet it iin I greet il, hcciauso 
stron^o t, bo dil not fin 1 tho projection of Ins own per 

Vi that time I camo across Max Slirner and sonahty of his own i leals lliori It was in 
it ecemed to too that I have at lost lound Ibo or severe Urn for him and the trial proved 

sole master of what I could not at least do I ttiat I ipim tho hero n u nothing but \ coward 
1 pcanic anarchic and I saw no other aim worthy heart IIo fie i before the new reality and 
of me than the compkir hlx-ralion n{ myself nod attempted to pioUct hiiiicolf from its oiibluieht 
nicii of others In whit way T By starting a by developing a philosophy ofnention His 

lornni wriUiigs of this period nnj The other half' 

This journal ms “LnonirJo flOOT—IOOT) (1!)IJ) il Bruns ‘Words and Blood ' and 

Tho part it phyt I in luhm life anl letters ‘ Un uomo I inito (1912; 111 the o hooks rdket 

f was not V mean one Tho journal wos uuiuhI tlie cn-is of lus hfo lui 1 rcveil the chaure that 

after tho ^wcit Btulptor ml punter I..eoniinlo cume upon him There is oven now no humility, 

da Vmci u tiuitt with a fierv and cngitnauc «oul, but the atuludo is lc-<a rihie!, the “pint of the 
who hal particuhrlv sought tnith, h vl thought author less polcuucal It has come down to u 
imd written profoundly about life ami Uauty, lower level and the hsl rlupUrs of lJu uomo 
who lud dn imotl of the divine power of man I inito” are full of lyrical willing at tho fall 
Thu young enthu ucis whom Pii*iiv« lc\l (lie hal Ihtt tho eleiuon th vt was m him an I that once 
hy diis time epreal his ihas among certain ufteJ him to undcrhike iiiigiity cntorprucs was 
)oung men and gathered a following) woro not to bo so ciLwly killed It recovered ii little 
respited by the life of the artist and wanted wbilo after und urged him to uteej I new 
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etthujiaMiis. It woa at this time that the fuhirtote 

»^re miVinj a great noise in Italy He 

'b«r ranks and made wiM atuc^ “K?,". Vit 

per<«Dalitv of Cbri=t in “Liccrbi 

«bich he had founde.1 with Ardengo Somci 

During these years also he J*** ^,n, •> 

‘'Ifoneature*’ (lOlG) and “Batlointe tl^i» 

The tabidncss ol hn attitude le that of a 

of talent who. trying to live up to an id^ of 

personality, felt that he was failing and ^‘te'nplr 

td to conceal ihit by takmg a 

Mtitude toward' the maxims of ImWry, t 

myth. His attack on the personality of cnri i 

partcularly seems like an irony 

indicates his approaching collaps^ bccau 

shall within a few years 'ee him kneeling down 

before the San of God an I pntymg for 

salration 

At Una time he took up ‘<‘6 »' 

Italian intervention m the It 

ihujiastn with Marinetti and 
ditacuU to -ay what po".b.lit.ea of reCom, what 
hopes of lealittng his ide^s he foun. 
war But the warnlays proveil to bo the 
of the mortal ripening of that hi» 

m him which blo-'omol upon the ru 
hte-long 'stroncature There is , 

JsvL H 

’sails of the Catholic Church 


Us of the catiioiic \.uun.u 

b/'s;' «f ‘ft™. '.'.2.':^“ 

U 1 * consiieretl to b. lb. 

.s'lroS fk-cSg Vo. » 

nrujW „ lb« 53.iot..n oI 

-cieiiiihc culture . ..«» 

>0 doubt there hv- been a change in uw 
angle of vision in I’apini’. outlook on life auU 
this IS retlecwil m the language amt style, 
mciyiise.1 lyricism of hi- Later work- !>« ““ 
I’apmii conyer-ion been a clear case ol * 
ecKnce * or a natural yissage from one pha-^ 
to auoilur Ilka other lian-ition m hie Iilc m 
iho vi-t * D. 1 h^ look upon the war as an 
opporUimiy and found it to he a calamity anu 
ihcmsht lhat U>e salvntion of man lay in nishio^ 
to the tiisoin of iho Catholic Church T The proot 
of that IS wanting in his celebrated ilorv o/ 
Cliiibt There is no Christian humility revealM 
m Uial book, there is no prayerful moo-l ilw 
Sl-jrii 0 / I'hri^t (lOdai, Dtrtioskirti ol a Jf«* *"’* 
lu'foj o/ti tl •!« (lUdu) are full of his old sins 
of pri-le and lotolcrances 

How are we then, to expliin Pnpints 
center ion T To us it seems that his 
coiivcr-ion is Uie culmination of that -low spintuu 
coUipto whi h began in hit early man* 
hoo<L. dho int-Uectual glutton had ilone with 
■>S-H 


aU the thought-food that wis catered by fhe 
thinker- of his time and of the past and was 
altcaJy somewhat cousciou- of i void within him, 
buThm taUnt found new fo^l and nourishment 
in futurism and the war Aft'r the war. which 

st„rft ZJL f»,M .b, . b. f.u thj 

TOil within him with greater keeness and In^I 
to blunt that sen'ibilitv with the anolyne of the 
Cithohc dogma We do not, however, deny 
the pos-ibility of the war 
mdueuw upon hi* conversion as i ( id 
upon that of «o mauv others in other Lmds. 
and this influente might have been 
t^nglhened by hi* study of the medueval 
mv'ttos foe reasons of stvle But what we hate 
Ld explains why the old prejudices of Papmi 
continue even after Ins return to the Catholic 
foil Christian humility i- possible when there 

.fa penitent soul But Pipiui had no occa-ion 
nor ^-on to be neniienf His is the ca-e ot 
an unemploycl talent that wants to do -omethmg 
m onler to be distinguished to be popular, to 
be the idol of the age His post-conversion 
wriUngs betray the cripple I egoist 

How has Papmi retold the story of Christ 
Well It has the stamp of a book written not 
by a devotee but by an ailist There is neither 
Imning nor ingenuous mtorpretatioo, but only 
empha-is and collaboration Papmi ]a*t tells 
iV -tory m hi* own word*, with por-onal 
cdiservalions, accepting even wbit the t iwlogi^- 
reiect The strength of the book con-i-ts in the 
dJ^plive pa.-ages of nature anl hi-toncnl 

questiou as to how far I’apmi’s Life of 
. hnst »ms influenced others is Uiihcult to answer 
The book has been tran«IateJ into many 
laD<niages and hailed and taal with delight by 
chwe^en all over the worll But do not 
LnnsE of any cenume ca-e of contersion as a 
r^uU of iho study of this book The booi is 
hnn realimr. but when we read it our interest 
wntres not round the personality of Clin-t but 
round lhat of Papmi That is the chief obstade 
iho way of the book exerliug any deep 
.oduence upon a muL If n wounded soul is to 
Boek solace from the teaching- of Christ, he wiU 
go to this book, but to the Bible itself In 


f.pt^tho importance which Papmi s ^mirers 
nttach to his conversion and the l»ot, daindles 
*way when we take into conaideraUon the arerb 
(Tittoism made again t bun by many Italian 
cnlics of toilay Italy is no douBt enthusiastic 
about the Cathodic Church, but U is adored only 
ft. ft national in'Utulion, tlie symbol of Roman 
primacy Itdv is m no mocnl w foUow Papmi 
Jnto its halls. 

iJven by his othir writings Papmi could not 

indueow other men. Had he been able to do 
ey, wa ini^ht have expected -ome influence 
u.. jATi II. weU- Ills ohilotonhv- 
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nG^e^ been a philosophy nt all becau e 
II tus nc\cr been faithful to any idea But 
lor the ficl that ho has exhauatetl hi3 icason 
1or exincrce who knows he nii„ht have prove 1 
unfaithful to the Catholic do^nia Such a man 
can arouse admiration but cannot be trusted is 

r .r n %‘n iho enho 

< uii llo Peilui says 

Of all the t an UU launched or made hv 
f apini m the f dj of thought and cnticism 
uoih.Dg retnams Not the li^t of “n S nw 
theoretical pre 

occupation lingers There is nobody who has donn 
°j ‘"tellcctual labour under the 
impulse and guidance of Tapini 

mtenn tSr®'* 'i”M tm mmutes ot 

..S..0U ,xrs,c,,''s. SrVA'»r & 

II reicalol llio pernniient e«spnce-* of his 


woik llicse essences consist not m liia polemical 
WOTks, but 111 those books of poeliy tlio fruits 
of Jiis aeiene nmturitj, that art. replete with 
scintillations of puie beauty But by Lis 
polemic a writings he quickened the rlij thin of 
spintuil hfo 111 Inly and helped m the rc-tora 
tion of that aesthetic tn ti, tint seii'e of culture 
ini lit which was, for a long timo, m n stUc 
of penasion As he himself s lys 

ftedid not destroy only no We ucre the first 
in “ily 10 spealw about many men of our country 
and of other lauds men who were forgotten but 
are no V cited by all , and we spoke about them 
with reverence love, cathusiasm Wc were the 
or almost the first to diliuse recent ideas to 
inako Lnoen tendencies of thought that were 
unknowii or in formation stiiools about which 
nobody cared or thought We rcaw tkened the 
pission for the old mjsiics we d scussed problems 
culturi*^^*^ reiuolQ fionv oar national 

When the bistoiy of modern Italnn culture 
conies to be written It ily will not bo able to 
toilet rapini and bis service* 


ITINERARy OF THE PERSIAN TOUR 

K N CHATTERJl 


T he decent into tie ple,„s „£ JIco 

Iihjsical discomfoils usual durinc lbs 
transit from a ven miM 

extremely Lot climate ^ 

On the psychological side (m the br«ar 

i>..mcr-lUada„d „ Vssjm and « tT 

tocfllicr isiUi that 7 ? “ Babjloim 

iho ccremomcs attendant on tin 
",7/ T ''““""i Shale 

p acu at Iho (ronti.r post of Kachal Kachal 
MossaBC «cro scut 

roccltlUK and rclurmog larewoll saliilos and 
wishes from the Persian oHicials Ibo P.wl 
and partf crossed oaer to tho Ira., froi.licr 

Hero a large group of oilicinls and non* 


officials was ayaitmg to reouvo tl.e Poet md 
to bid bun ■welcomo m tho kiiigdoai of 
Iraq After a few short speeches tlio party 



1 -sv I UU lao Iraq froniicf 



..sciiblcd to SCO tho hoaoiirrd giiLu ” 
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Bi„bdaJ M»ude Br <l 

\fter 1 gtkt refreshments had been tnbc i 
we boarded the tram nnd started o> o r 
journey to Baghdad , 

Ths di.t.nt blue hills of i ot a tlo”l 
dim n bhiog nod merging in the g as of tu 

hor zo 1 mado one fee! a _ 

eensc of loss all tho 
more po gnaot d c to 
feeling of k n hip with 
the ho«p tabic people of 
that beaiUful country, 
who had been so 
considerate and ^arm 
in their reception On 
the Iraq side wo had 
now a Tiew of the 
barren and undulating 


element came gradually to 
the fore m is barren 
vista k few camels, a 
short cultivated patch, and 
gradualh snail villages and 
townships appeared on the 
IS av side At such anwajside 
station near i small town a 
rtmaikable crowd overflowed 
the platform— even climbing 
the trees outside the station 
— to see the Poet 

Towards tie evening 
the sky became overcast 
the aun assuming a copperj 
h le There was not much 
wind but even after the 
trail halted at a station 
fine sand came dnz/lmg out 
ot the atmosphere the heat became verj 
„ppru...«e »ua ™bee.mo verj luturerted in 
aeralcd TOliTS auJ other .oft »od cool drink. 
Wo were told that sandstorms like this had 
booomc vorjfrcqn.ot of Kt« duo to Ui. poor 
rainlall Ihoi had in the preceding umter 


de ert h i; 


under 


the noonday 
klesopotam au s imincr, 
relieved bv fleet og 
gl mpses (a bl le 
stream w n 1 ng its waj 
U rough eq lall) barren 

hill# wilh oecasional 
clusters, of date palm The r 

croves adornii g its , 

thee, Wo c,o|ht ighl o a tall .lonte 

me oiaal col m n on a lonely site on 
nver 1 mk mark, g the spot where a Knt«ti 
official lobt his life d ring tic ’'rebellion 

kViththe advance of Uic day, the human 



•t the Railhead at khamiu a 


Near the evening the shadowy forms of 
iniuareta and domes set in a pale grey ma a 
of masonry appeared on the horizon Later 
the tra n went past endless graveyards and 




Hie Qtjr of Bagbdad on tba Leake of tbe ligru 



ITINEE \K\ OI THT PLRSI O lOtR 




Batb 1»<1 *»»" •'** * 


potters, furnaces The house* ^hipe 

rth lh.ir colour.a dom. "7,„„mo ."d 
waving date pahus but » , 

relieving eleiucnt to the uniform 
bmldingi The tram cum" to » «• P 

' »a.!C"rst1:^;;;ra 

P«T '.l‘ tUo''tr.m cra»°i»tto..»‘ d».r. • tfP 


iras clctcd ond tvt got lutO the tvoitmS 

-Tfiru 

irc^Li^table arrangements hid been made 

On corns out to the terrace built on 
dn^n in the ri\cr bed and looking upon 
St light studded riN er w itb its gle^img banks 
TfC waliitd that at last we lad indeed 
r„ived at tho fabled capiUl of Haroun al- 

Raschid. 



INDIANS ABROAD 


Indian Education m Zanzibar 

perform while 

Agi Khan School building 

children drnre from edneanJr ’»''••*■ 

I knnir ihat propmion *.lionM he *"*’'*'*^ 

advanced couracB of in.trucr on“?i, '"'We 

lah} either m nc taie . C" PTOnlel 

BchnoU and n, Oo^ernmenf SoU 't T"* ■*'‘*-'* 
believe vou all know (L, ,u°JV^ ""d 

cjccedmcly aniioua to nmJ.u 9"7’T>'ncnt is 

rducntmnal needs of lui'™ 'd® for ih« 

Ilut eilucattoii IS an esDen^s?pe “"‘7 
forlnrislol, ,h, of”'"' ""I'r •nd un 

£s?d''r,n5S='';;"» “">.1? 

rtrenm I2 „ „enl "iS , <^"'"1 

ni 1 to Indiau schools ohile the r3,T, ttrs"! m 
>•7 per cent 01 Iho Vnth ,nd If,?,!'*" WulsHoii 
1 oil lull understsn 1 how difficult t* Population 
thou ‘■trrutnstsoci.s "diSS. ho in 

lumls 10 tho nee Is ol the I„d,i„ JopK*^ P“hl,c 


Bi BENshKSIDlS CHATUEVEDI 


,, I'ofmiftcion 

ssr" tr';!/- vf jh; - -s-'iL' 

inlokinK tluti-lii ,I aid io te U'Otho.1 of 

for hightr fninciijon riiem .i, Imliins 

school m /anz,brnh.re ^,i.1^®”'M’‘* « Kh 
could fftt IhciKoc'-uOry edutatini'^U’ ^ ricc-i 

;;.th IB. i7cdic,,cr.:‘'“A:‘” .'V'phfynspH 

the Indians to nvoi.l toi.t. i nlvice to 

'‘cliooN The In hnns Abi^3 communal 

)enr I'lU cues tho foIwTn the 

■•egirdmg I. Inn cJu.4.t.on .n AiiT.,""*^ 

.‘'chooU , 

Iho i-tr I icn «milh IT. p ''“"’hrr of PnpJ, 
Iho hen Khan l!„j, Scho'^r’ " '® 

M tJregawI Moh „„i„„i„i, _ ^IN 

f!;" '“Kh 'll Girl, .diool ‘•'fl. nl 
fho IlinJu I la-o Oirls school 7 ?’ 

The Ana bunnj Girls s«.hool 
tXol ‘'''“I’ '"'"•'■'■‘n fi'rl. 

-H I'or «iil'ot''°s|)31,a“iijc. "I' “"'"I up hi 


Mni, the popiihiioa of 

S.nr.tf£bXfc„“"‘ ■"! -""ofii'l'e™ 

cnmpntriots in Gioutcr Jm > ,=T^ ' n 
cur viwf. I„d,„ not mntiic 

•> fir t cl, S3 (rnh school ,"«Pf '-Wo to hue 

ono for the Kho;i g,r]s nnoS J '''ree~ 

ff'rH a„j „ thifcl for Arv/fi" H'uJu 

Cm Uio girU odiicited m sn,fh ^ S'rl» ’ 

«rcr develop a piirelv no„«f ^^ tommimal schoola 
very much The ? ""e dnibt 

consilerible imegivfl^r/rc^rd^’^^u" has* 

instiiutrons ftnif nnM m,?, these comniuji U 
thmr methods drSaU ^ 

|r.(^s,„glj unpopular We mLt 'flu 

this immin foi so cnlled nemnst 

't puts our >oung weonlo eUucition, /or 

•« llio mercy of LrS m,. ‘'"'>’''“''''1 «2" 

communities rownnndel bigots of different 

Bgintlhar *,ni'‘''|.’i, .X 'SrtSr 

«>»mc'«nd mSou^^ x^ndj and 

debtow and not to fom? to^ them 

the ciuiP*^.““ rretiitor Mho fir/, jrcrail 

'rn^mkfm 

. In conbooiisss,.^ 


I ^ prevails in Indo 

MWsWmm 

■“"■dent in Indo-cX'^ 'jnt. 

“7 wnen thiy found that 


IM)IV>S ABROAD 


7Urf 


But nott the Utuo lji» come 

„h„ e«a,,o,. nt ilutTiaS 

-frr “"^7 “£=£0. o»;J-.^,rj;op.. .w 


ihe aathontic* for sp^ia* ireaimt njiin'' U9 to give tli m iniormiuoo 

to accept a 'cr\ small portion maoT y,n!rtii\ or the other This has been n 

to give full acquilUDCe ‘su" «tcd ^being hctitccn to lo but now thiiiL to the effort 


„• of the total amoui** . T _griil Citiien«nip t , ociui.vi. 

due" by the debtors the oter djlfiaiUy ha- b«n nbpo^ ’^^ill" TnJ in 

The meraonaJuts h^ 'iS , enounced by m the prohkni of In bans nbro .nformation 

rtetamc „ytool S., V^lotr •. -I ”'“”wp° r 

Ih* comroerci^ iha^ tic meiaoniilisis. | ^ouH recommend it to e\ert P P. 

^uDst of credi^ ^het an ' «« ■ -- -r ™ 


Ih* comroercwl courts, nave o . ^ 1 — « woul 1 recommend it to e\en niiv i p 

reriuDst of crediiora other „,^n,es ®r»nung n» a rtferenee book of great imi>ortance 

•H,t ,11 oiler crrf.tOT. taU tf? St,t iSe ~l.WBi"i: "'•ee •hln l‘« 

'.ri.=KL Jmilrf r".uo »; ‘E iun lS^^nSo. l'>'" 


loins merenanss ••■'•7^ sue and bring f" “1 "r",,V<,p, there nre bound to become 

the roemonaliats— are pcriuitieu there hun lre>l l*ag®* , ,on specially 

aothonties so far further informed editor Mr V I>lip,.hott9m Da" 

That jour “«fO''»''?i,i nrdecrer should be pomtel out to him ‘ 

some months back that no j resident Thsbur Da-. Chairman of the l<>uncil of tne 

eseenfed uiihMt *hej^i»« IrtiJoocier imperial Inlfui Citizenship Vsiocntioii ha. 

r;llSfSroo.o5irf-£/'”“£f^ !Kr,„Km,u«n 

. pi— ira to DOini out that the f avIou under the following « . 

7 *^* dimL eiteCve bu ines. m * *i2^„menl of Labour- Flow of Immigratioii 
tn*ite community ooin^ preseot , 1. , jiiO teaxs Immigration and 

mbSy^ioaWe wcomptJenl^ the lC."ratioi. if Indian wte labourera during 

’ll!. 1 .^ ^-iLm oaased ikiiQst them aloo» and not f inierai loaosll— Total Indian population 

Vuowing wherc^^to look for • ?? Submit itwi O cupauon— Minimum Wage O^^nance 

.“WsSmue^ ^f»ro^»«oi3w-Ilid iSiinLa-lhe Labour Ordmances-Genentl 
that until the orfet of " l-xonomic con lition of Lsbourer»— Education 

‘.‘S, SSI'S, o. . h» l-;?sr?nC., ”.2Sa “.iilLK “ 

.-‘k-Gr'Sublu.u ■ 


Bill uv» .v,-. — - Oisritablc tnsiilulions — a.anu utaiuisuiuu uuu 

\\e do not know if the Oovem”’*"* "‘‘jV'n luditn L tele^-Lxporls and imporU-Principal 

has made any representation to the Ubite IlaU J , Cejlon-Political status-Ilegi tra 

on thi, subject and if «h ,o„ of Ind.tn \oters-InJnn kss^iaiions and 

Theca-e requires urgent action at the hauls ^ 1 


of the Indian flosernmenL 


Indian Abroad Directory 1933 


We heart It constalalal. 



i,ftmp.l ab"vc. There ar» about twenty five laVji \.rr,ocintion 

;„LT.„7fU''Sr‘o.“'sr‘^.,irha'.“S 

for the most part so unju t and humilialiog ihrf 
Z have often tounl our eUes p«U^l*ng and 

( nn" in vaiii a-min t iL >c ther the lodiaa 

lulhc nit Ae Indian Government have 
Fk ' -u. i,«x.in» a defin te emi<qntion pols 


inlliWUons-^ewVpipers an 1 periodicals ownevl 
by InJims-Public bud Imp donat^ by 
Indiana for the benefit of the public— Ilotf Is, 
Cinemas an I Theatres owned by InJi ma— Indian 

Re-HlenU in Ceylon— ludim j)h>sc's"s «» 1 


Ke-HlenU in ^.ejwn— - 
urgeons— Indian lawyers and Indian farms 

The book is neatly prioW and eo ts IN 

.TeoBir I-- A». tei,', ’KSV 


Unhappy Experiences of Mr A C Nambiar 


Mr V. C Nambiar of Berlin has publi 
bis cxpenences at the hanU of Nazi hoolig 


lulTic nfr'Ve“'lnd.an Gowr;ment have «« “^y pamful fading Not only 

fight of having a defin to em.nntwn p^ “1 V?/N^b.ar syagely assaulted by Nazi 

a constructive tyi-e an l a*M Su>tta Troopers but allhi, papers were confi.catcd 


a construcHve .ji- Storm Trwfi"but drh^s'’paper3 were confi.catcd 

1„1,„. .broad bdhoor » po,., 

manner lo miy i‘'“‘ 
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tor rijose who tiUcd him. A* far aa 1 c»a aitder 
the fast that you bare started carries ui it theidea 
Mttpjation for the sms of your countrymen But 
I ask to be eicUHcd when I say that the expiation 
tia truly aad heroically be done only by daily 
eodeaToim lor the sake oE these unfortuoate bciair> 
*ho do aot know what they do. The faitins which 
hu no direct action upon the conduct of mindoers 
^ whah may ahruptlj terminate ones power 
fanhei to serre those who need help cannot be 
uairenailr tceepCed and therefore it ii all (he more 
unacccptaule for any indiridual who haa the 
res^aibihty to represent humanity 

The lopcal consequence of your cxam|te lE 

followed wiU be an elimination of alt not te aouU 

toco the world, learuii, the morally feeble and 
down trodden moftitudc to sink info toe fadionilv* 
depth of Ignorance and inequity ^ ou hare no T>..lit 
*0 say that this proiess Of peiiauce uii only iis 
efficacious through your own indiriJual endeavour 
and for others it has no meaning If (bat were 
true, you ought to hare performed >i in absolute 
secrecy as a special miatie me which only claims 

ita one tacnfice bc^mamg and ending yt'nwsU 

iQu ask other* actirely to derow their energy ro 


ezttryaie the eti{ which suiothira our national life 
and enfOtn only upon youisclf an extreme form of 
locnhce which is of pos^ire character tor lesser 
men than yourself it opens ^p an easy and futile 
frith of doty by tiring them to take a plunge into 
a dark al>y>s of self motiification \oa cannot blame 
them it tbc} follow you in this specutl method of 

E an&cation of tbcir country for all messages must 
! uaieeriui iti their application and if not they 
should iierer be expressed at all 

Thi aiifllnog Ihac ha’ been caused to me by the 
row sou hare taken has onipellcd me to write to 
sou thus— for r cannot bear the sight of a sublimely 
nolile career jounieym^ towards a Qiialits which to 
ms mind lacks a [lerfectly salisfyioc ia=ti6cation 
Vnd once again I appeal to you for the sake of the 
digoits of our uatlon which is truly impersonated 
in rou and for the sake of the millions of my 
cauntirmen who need yoiu hniig (ouch and help 
10 do at from any ad that rou think u good only 
for riu -uid not for <h< re^t of humaiiiC) 

It ilh deepest pain and lore, 
Vabmdranatb Tagore 
(Afocartad Prert ] 


THE MAURVA ROCK-CUT HERMITAGE AT BARABAR 

n% K P JA^ kSU'-^L 


T he Mntina emperors, ksoka and 
hie granefson Dasaratha, gifted rock- 
cHt hermitages to recluse phi)oM> 
pbera of a school different from 
the Buddhists id the Barabar hills of the 
Gaya distncC, the ancient hdl fortress of 
Gorathagiri mentioned in the Mahnbbarata 
k part of the hill bore the name Khafultla, 
oirtog cTidciitly to the sery iUpiieri/ nature of 
the boulder Cave-hoiises as shelters for the 
rainj season, seven in number svere cut bv 
the Maun a emperors. They are id the 
possession of the Archiological Department 
xchich IS an imperial department of the 
Government of India In March 1033 (on 
the 13th) I visited four of these caves 
10 the company of the Tnpitakacharya 
Maha Pandita Rev Rahula Sankrityayana, 
Mr. Sham Bahadur, Baristei at Law, and 
3Ir K. K Ray Thera is no tJtaiikidar or 
care-taker attached to the caves, and tbc caves 
are left open to the mercy of men and beasts 
In one cave numerous recent marks, made by 


stooea pelted b) bovs, have beeu made, and 
some villager or \agrant had recently cooked 
his food bv the polished wall wherefrom the 
bnlliaot polish with pieces of stone had 
chipped off, still Ijmg on the floor Two of 
the rooms were covered with smoke and soot 
deposited as a result of cooking The walls of 
the Cave aest to the cavo with the Maukhari 
inscripliou were covered with writings lo 
chalk made by suitors in l^as, and the 
‘ymfunt (stonecutter) Rant! isun has 
chiselled his name on the polislied surface 
of the doorway ^»o cmlued administration 
should neglect these ancient monuments lo 
this manner In no other country under a 
civilued government their neglect lo this 
manner would be tolerated There is too 
placard, no notice for the guidance of the 
public to trace and see the caves and ihe 
rnscnptioQS If the cates are not protec ed 
from waotou deatructioii, their value will go 
on decreasing 



INDIAN WOMANHOOD 




Dr Miss Maitreji Uabu, M ii (Cnl), who 
went to Munich in German) for furtlnr 
medical studies on receipt of a sclioliishiii 
given bj Die Deutsche Vkademu has 
obtained the M D degree of the Mumdi 
University by submitting a thesis ba^cd on 
onginal research 

Snnnti Snehasobhana Devi, n \ , n r, 
of Professor Bitio^bhushan Ilak-»hit of the 
PiUiapuram Mali iraja’a College, Coconada, 


riM*i7 * ^*1 "Ipo*'>tcd 118 a tutor ui 
I . it J‘i"‘ ‘‘ ' >8 tho first 

I inixf.l ' 1 1 on tho teaching stall of 
Slio I the Andhra University 

mcinl»/>7 rctcnll) iioniinated as a 
I ast Cn 1 ^ of Second iry Uducation, 

\s>.ii;.ro t J f ‘l»c ilionjl bcrvicc as an' 
'-Mstant lusj.tctrcbs of Schools 



Snm&ti Snehaholi tmn B Deri 



THE FORTy-EIGHTH EXHIBITION OF THE MADRAS FINE 
ARTS SOCIETY 


T he singniScaoce o! the last exhibition 
lies la the fact that there for tho 
hrst time emci^cs a defi iite Madras 
school of paiiitiQ" It IS embodied 
in the productions of the Madras School of 
Arts which coostitote the most considerable 


Bengal School of \b lundranath Tagore, who 
has contributed about half a dozen pictures 
some of which ire of outstanding eTcelleace 
Ncarlj a j latter of the total number of 
pictures hung are the work of the staff and 
pupils of the Madras School of irts and 



single factor lu giving character to the 
present cshibitiOD. The prommeocc here 
achieved bv the Madras ''chool of irts most 
bo ascribed to the uitlueuce of the { resent 
Pnoopa), Mr D P Roj Cbaudhun himself 
a Bengali, and trained mamt> m the famous 


seven out of the ten “sculpture” exhibit 
are from the same source. Painting from 
the school ore found both m the “English 
Abater Colour* section (of which the^ cousti 
tuto ooe^uartcr) and la the “Indian Water- 
colour” section (of which thej form one-thirdX 
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This o\crHpping of stjics (for imiij of 
the pupils coptributo to both the 
gnes pcthnps the clue to the pimcip'il 
ch-iractcrigtic of the School which is i blend 
not jvccidewtal, wor Clpllcvov\^, but mutrucUd 
nnd delibcrnte, of 1 astern and Western 


a\ bile the ‘ Indian’ paintings from the samo 
source show » tendency to depart from the 
tridiUoiial thtness of treatment of the School, 
tiul the subjects indicate a liberation from tho 
couvewtion il stale and an approach to the 
re thsm of tin. West 



l Bist of •« r t eorte trcderck bunley Oo?onor of Madras 
By D 1 Ray Cbaudhun 

modes In the Lnghsh pictiiies from this Students and devotees of art throughout 
School IS reproduced the bnlhance of colour India anil find aalue and interest m watching 
mg usually associated with the Indian stjle , the deaclopment of this Afadras School 






DiscoTery of Iroa Ores at Oorumahuani 

lVaS.lhan.trB"or"tdU 
(liscoveo of the ircrn ore <lei>0'it« 
bhanj He -<17^ 


I n-iired from the (Teolo^iv-al fmik^nexi 1 

111 Norember and bcRau W work frwii next 

month M GcolORisl of the n!h a'd 

the course of «7 .,\^runf»huam and other 

ss‘iuxsbfs7; »”.. .'ijjjr*,-,' 5; 

which IS eaUed alter him Rut aj I ^‘e ^ew.ines 
mj Frwchs of Ciuljrsiion vs.atKs 

bemre h\m it was w^l known i ^ -.k-jj. «,iai| 

the Uio«« and ‘^?„-{h'?'‘Tcngn,o aml^t-olumbu* 
nclileraeoU there. kU that '“‘*^‘■'1,,* ,, t© the 

a fcM years before hio did w«s w h e Maiur 
notice of the Laropeans The '«> m-Ucr* >1 the 
bbao] had loiiK been wotkrf ht the rr«^^ ^ 

ta m^hJm known"K“the m 

with anew to work * .©^Mramendins 

moilcm ‘ ^’uitcr which 1 wrote tohinj 

the Mayurbhani ores tti - #K«i better I pointed 

00 the JOth February IStW In ‘hat . i 

out th«r richocsa enormous extei^ td 

were encaged at the tune 

been found and reported uwn by ^ j 

the Geoloincal surrey of India, 

sais'xav I T £ M 3s“*a;' 

near suitable coal „ . ^ 

Mr Bo-o toot an iniportiuit p-art m 
the contract between the Alxhanja 
bhani ani the Tatis 

Of the terms and ^ to me 

foundation of the Tala Iron ^ i.i.m so a» to be 

„d I d,J “JftTu lb? 

adranlaccoua to it m ^to ,„,rtj5j*uon 

Tcry sad that he aid not lire to s« fci^e. 

t4a™rs£.iff’TS ^vs:‘i"sg 

It^Xbaiel b.«in«3 o»a. I b.v. com. «n»b m 


lix the roy^ti on a iJidiuc 'calc 1 rejoice to 
bod he IS continuing his beneficent connection with 
ihoTaUs h opened an interesting chapter oj the 
iron Wuslrr ol India on modern metho-ls. \ arious 
at empts ha I been prcriou»ly made to start it but 
had ended in failure eveept in the case of the 
Itarater Iron Worts the operations of which 
howerer hare nerer been on such an extensile scale 
as tb<« of Jamshedpur In fact in the beguinme 
of ihe present eciiiuri the reports of sereriU 
Ijiropcan specialists were unfavourable to tbe 
f lablishmeiit of lari.e iron works ui India. 


Science and Unemployment 


tuunot .leiu. Will' to llK re ate of the 
<ineii>pU'>'sl ’ '\e jnu« to think ^hen we 
tval the following troni w pjp^r N 

Diiui in ff 1 ">'i V'» 0 / fiiha Uuiiin aivl 
r.„t e 

There h one more I'onsideration to which I shall 
d.r«t io«r iboui.hut kou wk fo» 'wlf, *>r you 
i.siieTe It IS ao eschaiiBiable commwity for food, 
rioibiog hon mg and oJueatioci The economist 
iMiauWt It IS* human lalwiir that creates taloe, 
bot It *reins to me ibat bUire rery long we shall be 
iviuMel to Kii-e and modify eome of these classical 
opinWs. \ group of Amincan enKineere a^ 

Alenins hare recmtl} worked on what t» termed 
ao Loetgy •'uney of North kmenca. Vs a result 
it IS «taled that the tremendous technological adrance 
«h«h has been made in industrial processes during 
ihepaa ccnlurj and parUculacly during the past 
tweulv fire years has rendered all existing social ana 
«cooomi<. mechanism obsoltte and futile, lechnocracy 
(aa this new scien..e may be termed) claims that 
M^cotific divcoren and cnguicenng skill hare now 
annol loaokind with powers which would ensure U 
a life of Utsure and plenty if only they were properly 
ewploy^ It asserts that, giren a proper appliwtion 
of eitttiog leehnical tnowleOf^ the adult popuUtioa 
of North America could supply all us material wants 
fir wwking only four hours for a four Jay week 
Ttie facts of technical adrance arc astonishing beyon i 
words. “Machine,'’ it u said are being built which 
have nine miUion times the output capacity of the 
arerage human being working an S-hour day Tins 
Itf'O and lOJJ the manufacCoruig power of 


average human being working an S-hour day Tins 
Itf'O and lOJJ the maoufacCaruig power of 
the Lnilcd States increased J6 per cent. But during 
the aarae period 0 per cent lesa of workers were 
emplored-'mind you this was the boom period. %\e 
•re told that in lie State of New Jersey an artificial 
ailk yarn factory has ju«t been created which runs 
24 hours snd has completely diminatcd human aid 
\\e are also told by a wnier in the London ITmes 
of January 5th. l.i'Vl. that a hundred men working 


the Cnitca siaws incrv 
the same period G per 
(fnployed—mind you l 
are t^ that in lie St. 


7J0 


h'r"’u'ihu'Slmw' “““'“"i™ •» Ihc 

Uf- on(' band ibcre hai<^ lu^n ^ " '“?■ " Wt on 

^d'ttno tho norlJ^js jnduiln^l'*^" ** 

'■Ih « mil Jci (o" SS 
prcJnc-,! „,n„, ro!, “ , ®£'‘ m«ht be 

'iticmpl \txi todsT 11 . ir .u "“'nW nho an. 
Kaffir xi p^oJs ncwl j r hiwrs^nh^^V 
JonU not enkr into tVii«.i* cmiloyod 

r labour 1, of "no ‘raD^iiiSaa. 

^nsidcraliona will i-oimal u» tn ?'*** 

of tbe lerr foim.lati m if our ^nom,"^ »l»c <‘haptfr 

' ' produce a» whicli onr 
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nianl} to prodieVw \he°'i[,llu"o?‘'* '•hicli onr 

uotr.s,tjrsra‘'”T 

ihe t«hmcal la 

tl^sss" ""‘'“‘'i 

"ill bnnj. about a i roiKr '‘•‘•ch 

rwr^iR- ,.r“Fs « ‘si- 

worV c^uitabU UmdiU amount of 


literature on the Maaaea Cult 


i^-UU 

bSS S 4 -! 

•lo.ybnd ,««■»£. Ih« 

‘"g™ r-f B'"S?,ra: 


( •Wto. a>,c ) 

inh*b««!u ^^0 »erc 

joiatl) coiiinoMi ®f Uaoca, aluo 

of the Mil, N mb wninra- In lie earlier half 

0^ a Mtoasa ,iilu*tnous writer 

Vamaiilaa of the Brahman poet 

au'xlimtoij of 3Irmen»uii.h! 

•t la IteliiuJ *ir^k ^‘V •If'ilimin scholar, 

"iihhia Khok^kTli^ht^.r* MlliUoralion 

Jiai 0'm”*KUa'L^7'‘"kbcnun"HU* of'’*'!'*** 

J*cen lulf Kstnunand^^ iJi .1? whom, u has 
lieing (he title mfinii.i,'^** name ketaLadaii 
■MM.1.X If, JT'? „*, »' Foul,, or 

■' ’‘” """ »' .» .i5 ':S. 'Sr'torj™" 


dweprered jet. The enrh^i i haie roI lobe 

Ij^nPoB md culiure " 5' » wot Jf 


S«I.ms, Of U,, 

Jk'-fo- on ,„rd, by 

'{„:i;;''f •'■“■O' o?j 

-li^hiliiice which cm boTilV '•■/J manj 

powera that bo ^ ^ remoteJ bj the 

huddled t^^iherbte'a^flotk’nT h’’*® P'^^nn^n ate 
• rush of prisoner ?o tS«rmn^P^*’^“. 

jmiw more than double the u^aT 1*“'* wmo- 
»«ommo<latod in the ®onsht 

«nd hardsbii ^ .1 

«irap jails one had L.!? prisoners, 

fte inncipic guiding them Bcem« I siy nothing 
can be made to liv^ 1® Pe that Induns 

fni**"''*” choose. \Jrcad^^th«"“^. the 

^yX”'s '“3 3“ “i. 

Wf pmta nSer Siren t«o pairs 


SfoTffi S.? ™ S' o“S SI 

lb, due of „„ j," "i"* '• l«>l»blj 


'^- “'“pnamg .eTem33“,hBot™ 'OfonnnoM 


eS'.'^s" “«• «"» bi„u,“ .ri"". Do„r“£ 


iiort, comprising sevemy’^s'lir"" i, *", “ romminoas 

felErT.s“ri 3 yo*.-r ".hivfa 


cold season OM more t.u f '“oaths Dur. il* 
no shoes. One hnd«"^4u added" 

aud (ucouvement The aeantj, imnerfivt 

i^tnss. cover and pilloii^r. hlankets-t^il 8«^v“ ^ 
h«p shedding biu of woven th^ 

human ^,nd always kLn which lo^ bu 

tt » eddom possible for a man fy, ^ « that 


““«w. ~ ‘"'’“o units iron 


tron 



INDIAN PEKIODICALS 


toll o« ttan til! other 11= ot. m one of iheit oIuitioL 

lod dnnk* OQt of the other lijeei follower! m ^Iii ha^ 

qnicUj M that wiihin hall ... ». «> « . - — 


aimilar raelliod may be 
HOC •<»»« luuunoh •— ^ relieve the ilistrcsa of 

ijuickij w laai wiiuui hour water gcu the In Uau white collar, to some extent at least. 

coJoored aod food m contact with the metal wJU 

e fto coloured that the prisoner has ^ caJ^l to ^ unenipljment in India narrows down to the 

e the last eoatmt!3 of food in the towt 1^0 «,hitc«ril4r' I have searched in »ain to ascertain 
they have improv^ the vessels supplied fibres of India* educated unemplojed 

class prisoners, who in place of iwn bowls are p ttniveisitiM and collepea of India do not unfor- 

alamimnm plates, cups and tumblera ... ... 

innitary <jrrf./ijc/»cnti In the 
lU sense of haman decency has been practically done 
away with. The latnncs are in rows and open at tw 
front Water (used in India instead of toilet papevi 
a kept at soother place to which the pnsoner must 
walk and at which he must wait for hi* luro w 
only one or two tin mu^ are kept there for the ose 
of a laree number of prisoner* As water may ' 
be tak^ into the latnnes each risit to the latnne 
divided into two places This arrangement •' " 

and needs unmaluie reform 

d/rdicnf ai / As has already i 
our lails medicine is only used to _ - • 

and not to cure diseases snd often twre 
poor airaoeements even for such aid Specially w 

this the case with political prisoner* who have to » „ 

herded logger m the jad bv ihousaods v c ,v„, (.y j>oya No wonder many Amencan* pride in 
losaaitary camp ]ad conditions hundred* ’’[, .h«,. ^ tut ncler Af «4i mean* my mother 

are alw*)9 ill and c«o««Uy there arc ont' w universities are step-mother*, 

two anb-assutant surgeons fJ ,h^ ,re The Indian univer* lie* c»n by proper organua 

stock of medicine *tored i* email *''o wn labour liureau* and eichange* solve the prob 

mneraUy only four or *hlve to 1^» l«» «t h« wbile collar unemployed But there are 

senone ca>es to lie on while the otpers Mre to rceonrcee The real and lasUng solution 

the pound Tin* *enous ausk of compUmt ano iimii* the cdiicateU 

diMaiiafaetion among the priaoner* u common 


* barlMrous 


,..d colleges o. — 

— -r — - f^ ^ kuow even the elementarv 
gu'istire in these matter*. They are through with 
(he stndeot as soon a* he is pound out of their mill 
and labelled (or libdled) with a depee. The 
tmerican universities take a more personal interest 
m their intelleetnal offepnng They follow up the 
careers and have well-organued Labour bureaus and 
exchanges which act a* a clearing house to place 
the student* in vanous positions They are in touch 
with big buswes* to discover openinp for their 
alumni and each 5 ear publish accounts not only of 
the number who obtained work through them but 
also how iniich they earned The fcchool of Business 
of the ojumbia Ltmersitj publi»hed this year the 
•slanes ol their stndents m the past year varjmg 
loCD) to llOiXCdU 3C0C«))wWE 
Ruined bv one of the most d^tinj^Mhu of 


Uueri Tha C class pruoners 1 


JO V Class e allowed to wnte 

and'^ve one IctUf m three months The I*”*" •{• 
delayed for days and weeks in being c^sored UUfe 
imspnaiion is needed to »ee lu.w wd this « 
there should be more ffe4uent and quicker exchanp 
of letters ki« 

//Iierrieic* Here again tu interview i* 
only once in a period of three montha For \ and B 
class prisoners the periods are fift«n •'W 

month respectively Keform 10 thi. resj^ 4*^, “ 
needed to amelionte the condiMOn of *.ho 


necessarily 
people theraselve* 


Mr Jamshed ^us erwaaii has these instructita 
words on Nwadeshi in flte iouiuj Buildrr 


One of the well known writers of Vmenca 21r 
noroX' as'rekatdrThe' litfioJ but al»o Kalhil Gabrian in one of his stonc»-w full of 
the niilhod For the usual method ol underataadms-atates that once a clean white sheet 
mSVi« IS that the onsoner and his visitor do of paper desired that it should be always kept clean 

m^r w onlT see eJ^ 01^ tltreosh the „r white and pore. At this sMtement, the ink on 

Ss oMwoi^^d^in thetwo opposite w^s of the Ubls smiled and kept quiet On the same table 
the office room tnd this mternew is pernutted for ,b*re were some coloured pencils They alw hearf 
a fe^^D^ only Humanly speilmg. airangOTMls ih„ .ulement made by tbe white paper and smiled 
sho^liiSe for more frequent interview* longer ,„j ke,t quiet The writer remarks at the end of 
ioteme« ^ real inUmews-not a mere plim^ ,h„ gtory. “No doubt the paper thus remamrf 
with two waUs between In this connection U is also dean and white and pure but it also remained 
necessary to note that there is praclicalty no place empty u .1 1 . . t 

for intereiewcrs to star or wait till the lotervww* ‘rha lesson can be well learnt in our movement of 
are arranged They come and sit or sUnd^ Swadeshisra Swadeshism must remain emp_ty unless 

blwng BUD aod someti 


u^etber So some arrangemeot for them ii 


The Middle Class Unemployed 
The educated wage-e-irner in America Bo« 
by the name of ‘ M nite-CoUar Mr Eralu a 
V nrgheso prefers to call the educated uMin^oted 
in India “mite-Ckdlar ‘ Ho says m Tlit Indiaa 
Hiuw that American Universities help the 
white-collar unemployed by keeping a register 


it gets eipcrien^ coloured and inked Experience 
to make everything nice, to make the quality good, 
to bnng the picture out in perfeePoo as beautiful aa 
possible as economical as po^ible and as useful as 
possil^ should be the definite edbrt of those who 
are interested m Swadeshism To expect people to 
buy merely because a thing or article is bwadesm is 
to fight against the nature of mankind Patnotism 
for the motherland is one side of human nature, bat 
thoe are other sides also which cannot be neglected 
and th^ 1* economy usefulness aod the aesthetic 
sense of the people. Xet ns copy the examole 
of the sons of other mother lands Let os watch 
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a£d idc-ire their tapLsya for rtscarch that 
run. CIS to heat the records of other countno 
fbtv w?e up all to nuke articles as lood as 
iseful and as cheap as possible They gS deeper 
.to the sources of raw raatejials business organ^ 
lo-i and he art of advertisng and produce a ^c»- 
comerned My mother once 
Heidelberg in Germany 
where she \ras taken frr an operation she found 
f ‘‘■'"K, after day m quiet comers 
of la oratorii^ to find t it one germ of disease or one 
curt, frr a disease and it was said that they spent 
>c8rs and practicallj their ^ whole life m fc 
rcoearchcs They did not care for money they did 
not care for any other ambition but to find out the 
truth and to produce something which would helu 
the people and the humanity They were true 
wor^‘“** 'he 

Therefore, if in hwadeshiain we tan inculo.t» »i..„ 
principle If for the sake of motherland some wouW 
devote (heir life to researches, some to induslriM 
some to busmeas organization salesmanship and the 
art of advertising if there is co operation at the had 
of the nimds of ^1 our Swadeshism would soccwid 
otherwise it niust act destroyed We have 
Swad^ism from the days of Lokruauya Tilak 
even before The emotional waves have come JSd 
gone II we do not understand the truth the^,mtioo,d 
waves of the regime of Mahilma Oaiidhi w l? aW 
pm away X mean no msult to the treat man 

cnee of tho last before you «'i*cn 


Education of a Librarian 
Libimts ph) nu imporuint nle in the 
.T- ill? * Heucft proper education of 

the librarian is imperatiye In t paper m r/i^ 
Vodmi fthanan smnh C N Bogle discussM 
tho nature of mtrudion gi\cn to the librarians^ 
thTSe following extrwts from 

I ibranans and educators art generaily atreed that 
the preparation of a school librarian should rncll^c 
in adiiuon to professional training in libran&UKhin 
courses in education that will irovide the backS^un^ 
necessary for successful senieo m the school kum.!??., 

ol Oolumbm Cimcnitj lurvcjcd Iho ,chool l.bJS 
.iln,l.o.i m tmnl) „bb cil.c mij «,„cladoi S3 
the properly trained libranans must hare all Ihat^ 
gocKl lcMh« has and m addition library irammg 
l-cw librarians or educators however ncero lo 
behevo that the school ibranan should inform th^ 
duties of ihp teacher but they believe she sbMid 
understand the methods and techniques utiiircd by 
iho Uachcr, the objeclives of ibe school as a Xde 
Its plaii of organizstion and administration Ko 
fctoianal training in librarlnnshij. should enable 1^ 
school hbranan to adapt library methods lo ibe 
cxiMncies of ho school organizaiion wilhout losing 
Sitht of Ihc obj«tivcs of service held fundamenS?^b? 

libraries wherever they may be found, f* 
Oirecior of one libi^ ,,»«hool dcroud esclusivelT to 
I.Lrarum. has a. 


.u the student who enters the special course for 
the school bbranan is to have a basis on which she 
may later build, she should have courses which would 
her the fundamentals of all types of library work 
Ihis does not necessarily mean that she should 
duplicate the exact number of semester hours required 
for a certain course in the general library school, for 
CTcn among themselves the library schools vary 
in the relative value placed ^on courses It 
^ mean, however that she should be given the 
§ie woU’amPib?,. ffie particular phase of 

the emphasis pfaced on 

the appliinUon of these principles to school work 
.1. “JSht he said m general that the course 

general library school are classification 
wd catah^uing reference and bibliography book 

would ne^ special emphasis for the school librarians 

hhrary.oiganTalion aim. 

imtration and library lua lagemeiit and the nlaea of 

work IS esseoiial to the general school libranaii ^ 

The Library Movement in Bareda 

In the ^me paper Mr Newton AI I), .ft 
sunimanacs Die nctiyitlus of the library movenim 
m UiroJam lU Counio- Seotion M fSlC. 

The mwt imporlant fuuction of iha 

rjT .bT".. y-® " 

and another suniltr sum^lfy^he l>epartment 

some eases the MuiiicinBl i f f” 

butions If a library bu ihL ??^ 
have only to find one-third o? the 
being contributed in eoual n..^. the rcmaindei 

and Iho Dirtnct Boanf* hiuaMv Government 

for a new village library ^ 

purchase for Rg ^ -j . nnfJ’ committee cau 

Gujarati broks worth U* ^iin i.®f e°®d 

Iwing found by the Slate ®f money 

of Bd7 “if vantage 

•llthefofowns ani Up to now 

provided with free lil^nw wlurh ''^®® 

“fJtrttat* stock of f 12 {no vaI . an 

Cj^reulauon of vniu,T,„ volumes and a gross 

There are also IID newsMoer 70 -lOU readers 

IS an cncouragiog record rooms This 

over no lots thaS 

of tbar owTu Rules an, ff ?* 9°" l«s»c8s buildings 
manawroent of these hbranos^ 

TivKcd by the As-i»taiit t hbrnrics are 

KWups o5 town and nllLe^ hbrenftn"^® gathers 

ccnln* to give reurses of” study m l i ““venient 
went and to discuss with tLm “anago- 

P*ob!e«. iJire^uons and hmlr™, 
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booka are nublished bv the Dcoartment Ja the thertfcro we seek to coipi^sate in dreams lor tao 

GuKat. m^onthly magazine deroj^ to r UeSm JJr we' lacf 


library mtereaU During the ramy weather hbiwr 
classes are held m Baroda. Uthough not left confi dence 
wuhout gntdaoce, yet the librariea are giren a Ur^ 


... ... lack sufficient 
criticism for what- 
boast ol our past and 




cis£ :.d;'s,,s,.'is\phr ,r ibj 

a nllaea of earn 3000 soSa the Honorary Secrctatj marked than in our drama *“ emotion «nu iii 

5f S w a s^r tLhw fhf cJcnlaUon?^ tho conception of character onr drama eshihita «- 


headmistress of the Cirla’ school On the widla of the has at any 
library are found displayed all the mteresiins 
mformationa and atatistica about the TilUw nuraner 
and extent of farms, number of ploughs and Imllocka 
and the like. There has of late years aprpng «ip • 
demand for separate ladies and children s libraries 
H of the former and 4 of the latter have alr».s»l> b^i 
iBitilutiid, besides 3 ladie^ reading room-* and ► 
children a reading rooms 


0 pretensions to realisi 


Trends la Recent Bengali Literature 
^[r Humayvui Kalnr has some n«»t <nu<i8in 
to miko about the trends in receut Ben^i 
liteniure, in 7W>e/n After explflimng wbn' 
reali-m in litcrituro mean-v he proceed* 

Recent (iengali literature caaoot 
rcMcdod as realistic in ita technujue or *■"' 
who hare hailed as anti romanticism ■'* 


Uents of a Goods Standard 
t»oW etfliiJard i* being gisen up by nations 
one after inotUer Di B. RnmachinJra Rao 
propound* llie menu of a goo N ‘tandard m TVie 
V'/Kwe fjonowiie Jouuwl 

The scheme of ihe goods standard consists in 
cxpaudiag liasic curTcoc> along with produeuon and 
creaiiie boimess requirements of the comniuoity 
It aims at the circulation of currency in the hands 
of massce fhis coterminous lorreose in the ijuantitv 
of goods and credit (the latter of which, is, basrf on 
the constant circulstion of the ttandard yard stick 
currency) isould fix caluce. siabilire prices and aid 
the maintenance of prosperous liueincss conditions • 

- -- The resort to barter Lissis of trade on which the 

... . Those trbeme is conceited is already in existence nnder 
absorpuoii in gol 4 »taodard scheme. The Canadian Dominion 


theVesUons'of s« bafc'failrf''w »ccthat what »• tas been bartenng away eictosire wheat for the 
hare here is mcfclT the substitution of one rooien nnwantol cc^oe hpldinge of the Brarilian Republic, 
ticiira for aaotber fnstcad of the soft and sweet u guppwed to be orgieimag sitnUar exchanges 

Hungs of life holding the centre of the Picture we i,ctweeo lU od and Drsidisn coffee, 
hare loklai romute stoJien of uglmres and e»U Bat n antes prori.ion for the control of the eipaa- 
it We u not all soft or sweet, neilhec u it niemy and coalraetion of corrency and credit by the 


eril snd uJt kn imdue preoccupition with cilbet ceotrni Lank It Ukea away Hus control from the 
asjiect alure the complex and. ddicate oftanuaion hands of the money lender and , ^deajre who control 

of bfc It 


the"* roMCtary me'tal, rii , cold The real producer 
^ non stands as the controller and creator of basic 

1 another way We bare ^amney The control of gold over nations and 
raerreu to me unncaimj interest in ta mattm has been a tyrannons feature depnnng erery 

rexual but we hare before our eyes the day to-day human being of a lair proht and the means to lire 


..s contrast of light and shade 

a picture which is essentially romantic. 
This fact can be seen in another w«»’ 
referred to the unhcallh) interest 


struggle of common men to eke out a bare enstencw comfort during the transitory wnod of life on 
The porcrty and squalor Ihe lack of cdocaUon and aiJ the monetary gold at present mined 

hopt the a1»cnc« of health and happiness in whicti form if melted into a block or cabic mound 

oor peoples lire hare found little or no reflection thuty-one feet long, thirty-one feet high, thirty-one 
in theTiterature of the day The political sul^ngation it is apparently insufficient to act as 

of the country does not come with haimJiaUoo to gtwidard monetaty metal for rastly increasing business 
the hearts of our WicroTeuM, and the morcraeot lor requirements of the modem scientific world It i- 


emancipation that is sweeping throucb t^ 
• today inds uo echo in thmr wnLoga. 


political aspects of the moremeni may hare htUe poond. The true ideal of banking namely, the 


uj do with StTbut the urge of We 1^* 

the depths of the nations soul ahould tore iw 


reflection in "'the htcraiure of the day We espeet .^jiienie 
the artist an acute scnsiUyeness and power M 
response to his cnrironmcnt, but what are wo to 

.k.L,- -c L.. - - ..j it he remains 

fnw the 


itfuDk of bis passion and unaginatioo. it 
dead to currents that stir the ordinary " 
routine of his daily life* . , , 

The Romanticism inhen-nt m us has mMj 

It is in lU essence an escape from liie aM mg 
largely be attributed 


ca|e 11 
proud of what ' 




Indianuatton of Chnstunity 
Nobody denies the fact that the Gmstian 
mi*3>0D&rT has done much good to the country. 
Still he has been kept at arms' length, and that 
not without reason He decnes the chen«hed , 
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Monnnt^ fts tttll ^3 lUo conurt.«l Inihaiis lia%e tho *^minlmum af^o for fidor) linilojindit rtc 

hcbun fid Ill'll an oricntiuioii in their oullwk frounml OoicrnmuiU of SlaJrn*, UoraUy, 

13 uclIuI mot at iirc«<ai U is tlvcrefon) I'aajAb hare aceeiacd the rccommcmialion aosJ 

imei\.Bting to note tho foil nvingcn k nours for tlio hsto taken *Uim tointroduco the iieccsMiry amcmlnicut 

Iiidianizalion of thn^-liinilj in Pf C S b in tlieir I’nnmry 1 Jucation Vcl*. In IkngaJ 

liciaw compuUofi itituary uiuration lianrii' so far bcM 

Tk I f r.„» « inlroJuccif only m tho Lhitfai^ong raunicipalitj tho 

The Indinii7ftlioii f Ci ngtianity ih not a mere Icj-j^aiion mas haic to wait till a larger 

a iinmbcf^ of mnincip-ililjw nilroJuce compulsory 

AfHk!. n ? ^.A cJiicalion under tho protislons of the prowal Act, 

nent or this niovcin nt h iioiioiiut to tw foimii in 'n.,, i it nut iim i* i-fKAmmAntB hnvn ihc 

tower from whith ho can catch a letter khmmo of kdolictatioB of I ket* khoull Iw in 
cvv« tr^rA s t Vivv,*,. 7,4 » ro»ii ww that local ijuTcninicTiU should cndcaTOUr 

hw^W shod a^wecllent sSs of^ok? whichhaw '«oro widely appheahSe. that 

done much to speod the inosiULO of [iidianiuUoii **''crrr jicnaUici aJiould 1)8 proeidjsj and jhat a 
7e*i«» tJie IraMr and Jrtu.n a d Ike Uo»$ by ®**“'*® imiwrtatio" and of condensrf 

Mr V ChnUarai and Ckr fUamlj a» Uokt.maryJ ‘ 

hv Dr \ 1 VDi-iBam\ arn «P nllAmnia Ia >nli>n>rr( 'UdraS UiMgal aod L nitcd rronnCCS SbOW COiniUtB I 

CbrStian IbouSL m ^tho hjit of l/lUi rUipoua fiT?**" a “s.‘®ao 

expenouce Ul oier India arc spnnuo^ upliiile For losiwice, the Madriu 1 ror».ntion of idulltration 
A)! rant centres of rehuous luspiration and faith 'ct bas ciU.n Jed to Madras citv 10 lau/ueU 

• where foreign and Indian friends are trying to muoicipahiics nud one Mnrhayat board in the 
interpret Chrisiionitj in tho light of tho fodiai ilcals *^'lcncT It u proic^ej locxtcnd Iba Vclto nbou 
of BiSiplicuy and self sacnfico. The Christian 6a // » 
clad m aatkon, wandenuo bate-fooi occr Ui« bills 

and dales o! India carrying the mcsiakc of hu master if not up to tho j riacnbwl staiidanl of punty 
ts no longer on unfamilvar figure, ‘sadhu Sundar The rule* now undet tension are cn>N;ti«d to bo more 
Singh and Narayan Vsmau Tilak -ircrc tho limg prUcukrly in the matter of tho sale of 

'i ... r.i -..-I . fcnd thMf adultvtatol plife jlote or le a anaiUt keta are in 

operation m Itcngal and United Provinces IJihor 


sys^oU of the Indiaaiiatsoo of Chiistiaoity and t^f 
lives will be a perennial source of inspiration to all 
those who are worinng lo this field Much 1 say 
has been done but much still remains to be done 
DcioiB iho Indian Church Iim this glonou^ 
opportunity will it fail us m our hour of needt 


and 6ns»a vho Central Province* and the Uurma 
(lovcrmnonts bate the matter still under considcra* 
VlOD 

knotber recommcndatiou under this head is that 
comprchcuiuvc Public Ucallh kets should be passed 
m aft Provinces la making this recommcadntion the 
CommicsioD wrote It is generally recognized that 
the firwt comprehensive Public IJcolth Act, brought 
into force in ItTS made posbihlo the marted advances 
■n public health which have taken place in Lnginud 

— »'"« that date Uthoiuh sections dealing with 

known a« The >> Uitley Coinmission presented it^ public hciltb raatters find a place in every municipal 
report somo ye'ws ago The Labour con lition ijt and local boards ket in India these are w many 
India 13 such that immediate steps should be nkel* rapcct* disconnected and incomplete, and public 
to improve it But tho provincial government-^ hc^th legwlation requires oonsidcrable amendment 
aie giving eilect to the recommendations of Ui^ ***j i?* . 5 n of Madras Bengal 

C.m».»on very tari.lj, The eyrrf |;l,e"jSh %“”k“„eoS„‘<!3* 


The Eovjil Cominiasion of Labour j opularly 


•from T/i* Vationol C/instian Gmncd Ptutd 
will make clear our contention 

The Boyol Commission expressed graye conceit 
about the illiteracy of Indian workmen TheX 
wrote In India nearly tho whole mass 
lodustnal labour is illiterate, a state of aflktl^ 
winch 13 unknown in any other country d* 
ladustrul importance. It la almost impossible t^i 
over estimate the consequences of this disabilU/ 
which are obvious in wages m health m peU 
duclivity m orgouizatio i and in several othe^ 
directions kmong the measures suggested 
remedying this state of afTairs « as the application 
of compmstoD and in this connection it wa^ 


Governments have the matter still under const , 
deration 

A thud recommendation under this head is that 
maternUy benefit legislation should be enacted 
throughout India on the lines of the schemes 
operating in Bombay and the (Xntral Provinces 
k non official Bill on tho lines of the Central 
Ftovinccs Act haa been introduced la the Jladras 
Lopslative tonfllil But in other Provinces the 


health m prd j inlr^ucmg the legislation proposed n 

n sercrai oth^ under consideration 
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“The Kew Eepublic” on the Tnal of 
the Bntuh Engmeen 

Rnseia 


•to onto lie tnal no mattfr how deplorable the 
polUical coniequcnee* might be. 


Bntone Can Do No Wrong 


Were th«e cnpe«« their aouian 

‘m 

these nowtiona. Basiu u a ^ye anywhMe P* 

happen there which wocuJ be ini^ lanbne 

clie. ItHemational espiooase d^ a 0" h, 

ptetore ef Djitijb *pi» *t work in " «» U 

inlbe recent book, ^ the oreanwaiioo o 

Lockhart, who wai huntelf P^ of th^ } 

It li tme that Sir John „f®” hot it » alao *' 

that these men were paioa would b 

true that >« ‘tcf, ^ ^JSn'T^^Jo'kiowioB it » 

sL'“,r^S ! 

eonatnet eogase to .« *ao'’ht either ' 

officially admiu it *hen a ip . loudly • 

SSeSriS* 'S‘SSA^^ j,'S^Ki,'5»! - ' 

respoodenla. was much I«s rt mart bo 

"• of Ro«-« important 

remembered that m^“ .0‘ v. forwaid at the 
material waa undoubtedly br c roocedoie 

aecret prclimiary heanng wbicn i ,jV* j^ost 

aUo be remembered that some . j , miMarr 
hare been suppressed by the n^»n« the U & 
reasons. Finally eren biHe^'t ,h,„p 

S. U. must rrcoeciias tbal that wuntry ona 

ss '^r a.f 

incndly but it was to ,i~*,nst the other 

to pUy off one '0?'®’'-“®" P®,-.), ®?I,”tnalion would 
To belieeo that Russia 'o , lotcmal purpose* 
delibenuely cook op a spy “f™, .jg^l ^Itontmu Imna 
-in order (or eiamplo to dutrMl 
the domestic fo^ situation— js *?_,-*’^^inocli more 
"hj^\hc3,f°m^ono irfed" « “ o*« 

5lwS,S“t£''a.S .ID0..1. m topiw 


The People't TriLune of Sbanghat comments 
the tmmo trial from another point of yiew 


The amsi tnal and sentence by b«^‘Ct 

r.nT^i^t of the Rnlish technical eiperts of the 
iuIJSPJSn \'ickcra Company for ®sp,on^, imd 

hiJn Iwloe surprised at the actions taleo by tw 

rs:S.u^r.:V::.i”«-r£r£ 

Immeduto rele^ of the BnWh ®®e‘«y'V*f,?“5?Sd? 
by the threat ol an official boycott of ?22!nt 

found 00 parallel in contempora^ 
nnsaible 10 China, although the circumitancM here 

Sr.Si”r.Mj d,r«o=l ® Th.t H. 

'.‘St “““ s — s 

: knoifedCT^bat suspected British anbj^U are frequent 
W ritced^under a^l by ^orel^a GoTernmenU, m 
Jtwimm France and in any other country ei«^ 
OiW where they can always find 
, the UDiUteral system of consuUr “*} 

? ••iratemtonalitT As a matter of fact, aimost 

9 eiroullaneously^ith the arrest °f 

; ID Russia, liTO British subjects were 
t Germany under precisely the same charges Ibo 
r IsMer incident however, haa received no pnblicity Md 
I little IS known of tho subsequent 

1 ^viU authorities therefore look the only proj^ 
„ aet^ m detaining tho BnU«Il susp«t^ if for no 
5 Sbw reason than that tho British. Government, by 

s sr.h^t“h.s pnbiciy '1“^'®"^ ‘^® 

^ is that the Japanese, French German and the 

„ -ovemmcnlal authorities of other countries aro Mm- 

Z p«cot to deal with Bnmh culprits according to lai% 
$? w not the bofiet nor Chinese aolhonlies. In view 

M ^ the circumstances, Moscow had no alremalivo but 

2 to detain the British susiiecta and pve them » pmper 
m tnal in accordance with the laws of ‘be U S & R. 

^ The real reason at the back of iho Brtish Govern 

nMaits altogether ridiculous and childish action 
however is not far to seek Certain plages were 
?,, made by the Bniish Delegation at the Ottawa 
^ Conlercn^ to Canada and other Bniish Dominioai 
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v.l»thmala»oti«««bljte«imod out m tons «. o.rTAlu’' Vv 

t' " Vnalo-bOTiet Tradc^Asreeraent remained in force, shared my Ptirplexity ThejO tM 

ht^otialions for the tevision of the ^greemcat ba>c ttiia bravo ^L^upa. of 

b'?Q in progrc!!? for some months past lUboaRh rt ^ n ®Vhl ?^X nn^ 

was apparent from the start that Great Bntmn tras doing %jhat they wll They could oi^ly 

not liLly to succeed m inducing the Soviet Govern a&im the ordinary .q 

inent to accept her terms An excuse therefort^ thCT mo;^ was much same as evw, a world m 
must he found for terminating the Agreement and which ordinary mm f en « 

no more suitable and anpropiiate occasion there could »not often come to church their best in vwy dimcuit 
ho than the arrest of the British engineers by the ewnornw circunistanMS to live the old moi^ Wo m 
Soviet Gorernment way Could it be that we had all missed 

In connection with the above mentioned trade the modern nqrld moyiDg in some cloistered seclusion 
relations it is mtetest ng to note that the Bnlisb away from the hurly burly q£ the market placer 
Embargo Bill effects oily 80 per cent of tho usual Or could it be that the whole thing was a fiction 

Soviet importalionB into Great Britain these bemg ao^*^ThQ*tvnevynter °a world^ ci£ed”^°mto *beiiig 

»0.tlve»„ l™b.r tattor.ndotta, p,oto„l„d. r«”. ! 

Canada can well si pply ' When all » said nod done even modem young 

ateta at* likely to feel that there is something rather 

specially wonderful even if they hesitate to say 
sacred about tho birth of children , it is likely that 
even a modem girl must know that eicn the beet 
VThere 1» the KoAtrra World birth control m^ods are not entirely ‘ safe and 

might wish to put it at Us lowest to have a husband 
Contemporary novelist^ esoayuts and other just in case things went wrong aud even m spite of 
ivritera often claim that human aocicti is passing the new froedom and the offers of the stud farm to 
through a iiioroi reiolution referring chiefly to Iter Bme drew near 

tho relation between the sexes and asscu tint 

Ihci inornl hoKftv.ft.iv <if uisn ir-lav i, fwsm aff««<>nete lutercst m tbcir children and as we iwk 

round at ,our acquaintances it is surpnsing to find 


tho inorni behayiour ot men todaj is dilTetcnt from 
what It was m tho Inst century Tho Rev R A 
Edwnrds yigorously denies this statement in the 
li hbert Journal “ind says that the world of the 
so-called new moitUs exists only in iinnginatioii 
and books He says 


bow few of tlmm are diiorcod Those young pcof Is 
may laugh uproariouslv md rush about ni motors 
and ciea smoke aud dnnk more than is good for 
them but (be general run of the facta of lifu 
IS against the probability of thcco being au) 


.,1 i..,o ^4 


TOOdetn wntei* and bare got irora them a jneture ^“'7 "dl' 
ol a woild aciually mad I have been perplexed on ' 

refiecting that somehow i haio missed finding this 
strange new world The people whom I meet eecm 
to mo fundamentally not very differoai from the 
people who lived - . . 


. before the war Certainly tbcj 

dross diffenmtly most women ride aetnde to hounds 
now a days and girls appear m irouscrs aud batbme 
costumes that would uo doubt have surprised (h^ 
K^dmotheta certainly boys and cirls mix and 
play together with a ireedom that they used not lo 
possres , ccrUiul) (here are birth-control shops no v 
'n Oxford btrect and not only m the neighbourhood 


U a Coiamutttsi ReTolutiou Fosaihle in 
Weetern Europe * 

Rcmhold Niebuhrs l/omf 2Iai nd Immoral 
Socictj IS an outstanding book of this year 
Vmong other things, he says m this book that 
tho succcas of the Alnrxiaa revolutionary formula 
111 Rusmu has given riee to confusions and 


u.S"‘Js 

now •nahih wifn aijroifll* Is thefteakup of a wfj \tsywa^VV& twk*. wntsAimn'vm'a 

matrujee franUr occcjicd as hoiiourablr f \re all of circuniatauces His arguments on this point 

these hilcrs who stndo along our roads in the «ro summarize 1 by Mr Jliddleton Murry lu course 
summer indulguiL in bnrtis of ireo love when I am of n rci-iew m the Acio Lea ler 
riong ih^^oJchS roX middle-classes are far more firmly based 

dorngat 1)0 who wi the modern social structure than Marx imagined 

A " s”ssss,’*ssi’r r„.r 

cultural and religious opposition to the proletarias 
neimtion of culture and r^igion cxcmpli&ed in the 
uadiminishcd sticngth of ihe Centro Party in 
Germany is much stronger than it was in Russia. 

groans over its sexual i robiems 'and'hM'adortcd this fourthly the dwUw in the 

a neir mnratitv n.«s>n! n!« ^\..u t -.-*“** pToletanaa tanks themsclvcs. Tho skilled, scmi skilled 
WW the oihw SiT? while Iwaa ii<!gf gently the wotUt in the sheltered trsic* is more 

loolung iho oi&er way 7 coHeettvisue than the wbii<«oUac worker, but la m 

I took m:r problem ihe oibcr day to a group of ‘ ' ' ’ 


Kvms odd to me lo reflect that perversely I cannot 

K mt to these fam 1 ca where (ho children an at 
Kerbcada with ibcir parents Have I moved in 
the wrong world 7 Has th s world that roar* and 


my clmcal brahjen leeUng that tlmir 


exptxtence 


many respects, less revolutwoMy 

Viebohts final oonelasion~vitid it ^ 
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\Vt»teni nriHiaiiaa will not U. npc prt.lrtin« 
teralajoo* tor m*aj’ Urvkm »nl "'^1 rvc«r w 
rj* Ijr them, unioi4 one fiinber ronJ iioo fi 
lUniM i«ipha.j 14 luliillcJ, *nd ih»i w lh*t ilt< 
i-^Ullo Im^turim ol the cainuluttie niU'Hi* wtll 
UToire thm in (anlier war# on a Ufk« “‘‘“‘t 

X war wotill not oa-emanlr r«ull m conimunwlic 
KTolatioiii bat It would koatlcr tho autbontj ft 
tom* •■t4,e» tiJTicii.ntij' and create cuouab •oeui 
eiuoi to nuke lome kind ol rrroluinn |»i*«iUe 

That U a sotxj and ao •snuz analjiii ol the 
telaal power factor* lor and a,;ain»t a l>-ftin«t 
KToJution ut a Wnitcfa indiutrial rutioii it i* no 
wander that a» Nktubr *aJ^ realiilie Jfiriian. I* 
Sf^t s(i»e ihcaaelTc* to the roiuntic illu«ion« «“"«• 
“too* certain cIj4mw of lalcUottuaU *ha think chat 
a rerolalion U an caa^ ach erenieol 


The ScotUboro Cue and the Poiitioa of the 
Ke^o In the UmUd Sut<* 
fhe faiuott frootuiioro caae i' u t>iK-«l 
iduttruin/ ih.. .lKtJTtnL»,.iJ of the Nc,'to« 
^‘tion in th« Unii&l '•uu.-h 77<-- r7»r»w.i» 
fwjul'r nialdj* the foUotviii* <>jninieni on ihi* 
cue 

The oolttiutdinit facta in lhi« duilf*»»intf 'e**^ 
a* Iciliow* T«o j-eart t*.a eabt Necn hojt* wm 
conrailed m Nmtuboro. tia. ol hirin/ cnmioally 
*«*uluil two girli to a leeshl ear in wh^h «»« 
wjkio* a inp from feterenioo to faint Itoct \ia 
TJW were tentcflced to be banco] 

^ The ca*e wa* taken Hj the I aitcd lUto ^ty fy»e 
Court and la Norember laij the court ruled by ■ 
»cae ol nerea to two that the Inal had no*^^ • 
{air one. 45 the counbouw! wa» surwundal by a 
nowheg me* creating lerronrins condition* ""det 
which a (u»t and icsiartia] rcrdiet » a* render^ 
vmpat impoMible. The case wa* reuimol to in* 
VlaUma coort* for relnal . . 

Dy chaiK^ ol renue, the i ew Inal wa* held in 
Dccaior Via,, on tpnl 1 UH only one n/ “« 
a«u*od ban* tried at that lime, tmiilar cyitoitw^* 
of nob cjcilcment and thrialen ng* inrailol IM 
only direct cridence wa* that ol the two prl* botb 
of nwaroury reputation Ono of them hUJ to btr 
preriou* Uatimony The other »l*tcd under oalb 
that her teilunonr at the brut trial ctarniOK 
»"aaU had been false and wa* made in the bnije ol 
cacaping arreat and in fear ol lorthit Irpnlleto 
n«r«lf febe teatiScd that nt ihet »he nor her 

S anion had been aiiulled. The l*w)cr in tbc 
dense biODghl out the fact that in s| ito of jury 
regulation* no Negroes were crer sUticted for jnry 
Panid* or allowed to serre. , , , . 

The judge wa* fur minded and cndearonml to 
condwt ibe trial in a fair and orderly way 

But llie jury brought in a rcrdict ol guilty and 
recomniended the death nentence. Tho other wa 
were bomcdly taken to CirminKham for wtar 
They will be tned acparalcly and doubtlea* coorktd 
and acutcnced althongh the trial ha» been icmpiManly 
Poi!t(.ontd The next mote on the part « the 
defence wiU be to appeal the ca>« again to the 
Supreme Coort 


Ihe proQUoect part la the ilifioct wa* taken by 
the Iitmatioaai Ubour Defrotas, a coiumuiiia 
ortuiiuaion with which the National VMOeialion 
lor the VdrxBctmeot ol toloiurd Peo^ thouth il 
hal I (TiHired the brief* Dik'd and had done much ol 
the prtl lUiuary work foiiid it imp>je«iUa to couttin^ 
U I* howcTfr d«[>Iy inufcstod in brineing the 
ca«e ami the problem* larolrcd before the bupamc 
f 4Mct and 1« juirtly r*i»mg money an I working 
toward that end Ihc V^*oclo^lOn annooncid on 
Vinl Id that althou_h it sUll dirend with the 
Ifttcrnaunal labour licfenec on certain ol 

procolur anion i«l ucal |hiloioihy it h»*Pal 
ihke duTcrcD'O! in the tuckgroond and shall u*e 
all lU energy in raisiiii. fond* lor the dt{cn<«. 

-neb bang the story (in bare dwpiMiotiate 
utlinc what concern u it of par** , , , 

It PMOts to tleextrene difflenJty ol ihoNcipi* 
utiainin^ impiirtial justice in many of our Amcncati 
(ouiU lodat or eren fair treatment aod impartial 
upiortomtr ID most \mencan commumlics. The 
failure of democracy in this reipect i» mewt lament 
aUt nay W-raceluL tVe rnliciie Ihc ~oath I ut 
*<• I the North are >crjr far from being kuiIUoui. 

The Nccro PcoiJe hare yet a long hard road to 
trarvi bit can we not a* chnrche* communities, 
or « diruiual* do sonicthins more nay mucA riioro, 
to create a (ncndly loJing and to oj-en the door* 
ol 10 lurtnal w d ( rofnsioual 0[ portunily a* more 
and more btcowo 1 iteJ for such work? Can wo not 
demand ni»li« laloo prejudice, and apply to every 
tw-c the u»t a mao » a nian for a ihal and pro 
loearb hi* jo*t duet ^bame on a country lhal 
Iwstoe* ciiLrcoiliip and dcAics nzbio ' bunio bd a 
ouoiioity that iroclaim* (rcelom and negleeU 
(onsciuM* that proelaima < od asd the brotherhood 
of man and as n&cn lu ciuteni upoa the altara of 
Moloch or U#l ol paiii or Krsed. ra« prejudire 
cits* haired sectional jcaloutics or aatioul pnul 
VVe condemn other* nchily or wrongly Would it 
not Iw moro to iho point to amend our oim way* T 
\Vhm Iheie* a cooil wilt there* a good way 


Women I Uoremeat in China 
111 an nrticln on “Cliina* Cbanginj' CHilluru 
«uulnbute<l to llorff I / 14 / 1 / Mr Frank 

Kawlm^on wntc* 

TTun. I* a* I have noted a stroni. tendency to 
nuke women ciual licforu the law In modernized 
circles there la an eriually strong tcndcocy to pve 
them general rtiuality They hate educational 
(vjaality also for all j radical purpo«cs In 1023 tho 
'NXKly for tho btudy of International Mucatioii 
nsiral a rtjxirt This report declared that tho 
■oipoitance and bcncfll to nocirly of education for 
women was demonstrated and j roved by the Chnstian 
srbo^ ' Women bare gone abroad to study also. 
This same rrj«rt declare that in the examination 
for those going abroad aa act by the Ministry of 
bducation the women proved that their abdiiy is 
equal to that ol Ills men 

When their altitudes ure modernized the Chinese 
seem to Cnd it easy to recognize tbc eiiailily of 
women by spimmiing ibein to jMiiiiona held by men 
il they sre qual ficd by training therefor Mubin the 
ebarenrs there ts bltie diillculty in appointing women 
on controlling committcee or boards when they are 
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BO qualified Ot course, the number ot iimlAle 
educated tuomen 18 lisa iWi that of men In I'l - 
the prorvertioo of girla in Chnsfuiii schools of the 
loiv'r ctniles naa a little less than one third , tM 
iroiKuUon nas much less in goverument schooU 
All schools are now oi en for the training of women 
for most careers In Iff’ about twenty one per cent 
of the students m goicrumcnt normal schools were 
women This is a new vocational outlet for women 
A few Chinese women have even tahen training for 
the ministry In the larger cities they are quite 
proraineit in busine-s houses both Cmncso and 
foreign Shanghai haa a successful women s bauh 
As early os the beginning of the mnctccnlh 
century a <5hme*e advocate appeared urging equality 
between the seres m China especially as reganis 
moral standards. The party of reform under Kwang 
Hsu was also in favour of s ich csiuality In 1901 a 
magazine was published in Tokyo advocating the 
rights of Chineao womco After the Revolution of 
1911 wonen presented a ncUlioii to the Nanking 
Gorernmeat ashing for equal rights lu govcrniucnt 
edutaUnn nnd maniagc and urgin,. the aboUuoo of 
the slave trade and coniubinago. Thar demands were 
not then heeded In 19” however the women 
students of Peking organized the IVoiocn » ‘'uflrage 
Associatmu and the 11 omen a Rights Lcagua Th^ 
two associations spread quickly They aimed at 
equality m government education marnage, t>roi*erty 
and inheritance and equal pay for equal work 
Hunan first gave women equal rights and 1 1 1931 
elected a woman to tho Peking Parliameut. 

During recent years women s organizauons have 
mcrcaacd rapidly These have achieved most in 
Canton In March, in'*? far instance SoOOO women 
loined a public parade in that city To these womens 
movements the Nationalist ilovemcut gavo great 
impetus This fact eaplains why women s organua 
tions have made more rapid p(0„resa in Canton than 
elsewfaw the Nationalist Govetnmeut haa been at 
work longer theca Women indeed, threw themseives 
eulhusiostically into the Vatiouslwt Moveaxeat A 
few Nauonafist cadet schools for girls were also 
cstayishcd in which girls received the same ttauiiog 
as boys and soma girls were sent to Russia for 
training The Y W C k co-operated with these 
women s movomeiils in a number of ways Some 
reaction against and wilbin these movements has 
appeared But women in China ore moviog into a 
new social position They aro becoming articulate. 
The consciousness of their own solidanly lias grown 


„ tho word Aryan indeed he is not even sum of 
the meaning which ho himself intends to attach to 
it bometimes he h«cs it to denote the western 
branches of the InJo 1 uropeati race (n sense ui winch 
It u never use*!) as opposed to tho bennies— and the 
Hiudiu ! But on the very next page ho speaks of 
*'la?8 Latins and other members of tho ucbtcm 
iDdo-Ctiropcau stock as ‘lufurior races,' denying 
them the august title of loau Tho latter is usually 
reserved for the i>eop!cs of Germanic race or, to use 
the I hrase made fashionable by pseudo ethnologists 
of tho last century the ‘Nordic’ peoples The 
Nordic race is the flower of huraanili, the Uerrencoth 
bom to rule the world But bang few in numbers 
comi ared with the swarms of ‘ koser breeds which 
surround it it cun only bopo to retain its leadership 
ot cirihzaUon by jealously preserving its racial punt? 
from foreign iQlcrmixture. In this task tho German 
people have a special responsibility , for German^ is 
the largest Nordic country in Europe and apparently 
posscbsoi the Nordic vitliics in special degico. Tho 
theory is by no mcaus new it counted adhtrents iii 
Oeriuftuy long before itiUcr was heard of and uoni 
cally enoukh, its chief apostles were two foriigncrs 
the 1 rcQcamsu Gobincaii and the Englishman 
Houston Stewart Chamberlain The latter’s influence 
IS maiufcst in Unices ethnological dissertations aud 
I should not be sarpnsed if his readuig on the 
subject lias been confiaed to Chambenaia s Die Oru/ia 
tayen tie* HCioildimcii Jahr/iunderts That tbU extreme 
theory has been refuted a thousandfold by history 
It IS bardly necessary to statu. Hitler may possibly 
believe it his more inlclligunt followers certainly do 
not They merely use ii as a doak to cover their 
crude oDti Semiiisin 


Japanese Views of a Mandate 

Under the Treaty of Versailles some of the 
South Sea Islands were entrusted to Japnti as 
tho Mandatory Power Tho secession of Japan 
from th« Ijcngue of Nations has naturally niisod 
tho question whether the mandate has not also 
cen-*cd along with Uie witlidrawal Japan 
however, has no intention of surrendering her 
pos ea ions, as will bo seen from the following 
exlrict from an article by a Japanese admiral 
m T 7 ie -fopaii Ifaga iwfi— asv <iowiWvtTAia? 

on the mandatory syeiem ’ The admiral writes 


Hitler and Aryanism 

Daniel A Binchv writes as follows in Dublin 
Sludics (quoted 111 r/i« Oxthalic Wotld) on llidcra 
Aryan i»m 

Unlcr’s study of history— one may be pardoned 
for wnndcnng about ila extent— has convinced him 
that iha chief les''oa to be learsod fiom it is the 
vital importance ot preserving roasl purity Tho 
dcstniction of great empties and civilizations may 
be always traced to somo contamination of the 
ruling race with inferior foreign blood, ioiong the 
races of mankind history ehovs oue to have been 
predominant orcr all others in war politics morality 
and culture the kryan race. But hers va meet a 
difficulty Hitler does not seem to know the meaning 


It is needless to say that the South Sea Islands 
essential position la Japans national 
defence. TaLo a glimpse at a chait of the Pacific 
and you will immcdiatefy find bow stratCLically an 
lojioriant position Ihoao islands under Japaneso 
maudate hold in the very centre of tlie kVcfltem 
racific surroundinj, Guam blocking iho Philippines 
and ercctiug A stronghold against possible Amencan 
wvasvoa m I astern waters, conslitming a menace to 
JejiaD s fiank 

Ii w only for the retsoa of ivosstssing the 
Ar^jjclftgo under our mandate that wo me content 
with a ratio of 7 for the maintenance of 

national defence. Should one of these islands bo 
eeparetod from our rule so ss to fall into any other 
power’s control thus prodaciog a crack in the naval 
sentry iioe of Japan • national defonco^ we should 
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a corner of ihe red on the mysterj of life and 
ID the Ktcftt umrerse. 


The Nazi Terror m Oenoany 


be unable to mainwin ovir secutitr, even if » 

taUo of 10 to 10 in our naval atrategy Further 
more, in the event of any fotiigo warships layiM 
ancMr along the trchipelago Japan would M 
petfeetlv blo«ed from the aea no doubt 
expenaiang the application to this countw ol ti» 

La^ea sanction by virtue of Article lb ol it» 

heedltes to say an economic bloctade uiU ^ a rot 
be so easily feasible Both blocking; and UMked iquote-I 
countnea trill faU into similar financial difheolties loiror m 

\*f Dcverthel^ natural escesses Lave been committed— 

Mancbukno by the j \nienta nafotal in so far as revolutions are habituallj accom 

sstneanore*^ Hongkong panied by a certain effeTreicenee that usually leads 
f ?5 Ha^au^ sSh ^ and mob violence. Indeed, among tbs' 

of the Hitlente regime there is a certain 


A coiTC pondent of the MaiuhesUr Guarduin 
• ' in Tlte Liiin^ Aye) de-cribes the Nazi 
1 Germany 


auu nniain saouiu coauo,* -—-r _ 

the Pbilinpinea, Guam, Hawaii and the ‘swih 
Islands, Japan would be doomed to ahoolute i^atio 
in the irhole eipinse of the Pacific fro™ ‘be klco^ii 
Islands in the north to the aouthern PaciM Ini 
strong pressure would cvcnlnally force 'IP"*., 
resort to duadvanlageius strategy, causing 
to interfere m the important Une of naval iriU^ 
This u the most easeotul ground for oir iwc lu 
Buntaining drastic measures in regard to the loinrr 
poaaoasion of mandatory region in the '>ou‘o 


Life Beyond the Earth 


■p“jr?SiS' because the revolution was earned out 
with so little bloodshed and the phrase unbloodiesl 
revolutMHi tu history has become a favourite catch 

""^^fhe UiUerite victory is not a revolntioo bnt a 
couDler revolution There have been both revolutions 
and counter revolutions less bloody and, as for the 
belief that lbs violence of the last few weeks has 
been of the bind natural m a period of excitement. 
It IS uecesssry to slate eategorteally that this belief 
IS whollv erroneous To hold it i» wholly to mu 
conceive the character of the Hitlente coontez 
revolution , ^ . 

The German Government, and more particularly 


L- Captain GCruip who, no less than Hitler lumself 
The discovery of bacteria la u niciconuj oy dicfaior of Oermanv by admitting a few and 

Profflaaor C B. Lipman has given occasion lor the many sTcesses (while designatipg the 

speculation on forma of life m heavenly bo-lie „ perfwtly naiureJ lodiod ewnsable. as Captam 

..ho, u.,.. .h. n, v,« G M 


caariei IS. wpman maae Jii» ojemselves and their so caiieu rCTOlnliou' 

w‘ ^ Clmm ap^r unique and resplendent by r^n of the 

not mulled in *“«««»!*“> ^'“‘“nivatU^W in Imdoes# and the raagnaraity of ns leaders and the 
To he sure, bis aUtement 18 being hotly nioJijnous decency and self disciplme o£ their 

some quartets by those who assert ‘bat ^ {ollottets. Thus they convert a thing of shame into 

must Mve got into the metrors after tb^ object of self^ongTatulation aud Eicistful pnde. 


reached the earth , but thu^s far such “'lhS”they are able to do all the 

.PE«ltotamm.ura» rf OTTO f'E S'™ 


Will come when his eaf*"™*"**. (.ermanj aud no news that is not all obseq 

other*. Ilia own account of ’^bat he h^ dictatorship can be w 

written ID the careful style of the orthodM si_ > 1^ the dented oppositio 


wntien la the careful style o» t°s ormuu w triith can be told by the defeated opposition, and 

would seem to indicate ‘„o W ebooii told h) the Government can be putlicly 


oactena into his samples, ksauming tMt - Xhe deeds of violeiioo committed in the first period 

•ere nauve to the ructrontre they^wuia dictatorship were not desultory, they were not 

• ' ■' e systematic and purposeful The 


stmosphero. 


netcori rush ‘bio^h opposition fcollccuvcly and individually) must not 

the intwnal ^ luerar be defeated according to normal constitutional 


demonstrably qaite cool The exact W'P" 
meteors is of course unknown but acarram, 
astronomical thco^ many of 'hi 


lo procedt 


_ probably 

from comets anif other* represent stray 
children or grandchildren of the sun s onginm 
whirbng amnnd in the solar system and 
sucked up by the tidal attraction of one planetary ^ 
.1 

be authenUc. would thus indicate the 
life in celestial matter conditioned fat leas »»o<us^ 
than are such planets as Mars or Mercury 
when acoW^ with r serve, rrofessor 
expmmenw cMnot but raise— d oo'y speculatively 


p.uv..— . — be broken up demorahzed and 

tntunidated by phjsical force— this and this alone 
18 the true policy of the dictatorship towards the 
opposition 

The methods used will be Gmdiar to all acquainted 
with the history of German reaction ever smee the 
Wli They were used m the Ruhr In 19 ^ 
Ibey have not changed except in so far as they have 
been elaborated. Th^ consist essentially m beating 


_ many of the oppcKiiion as can be caught the 
beatings often taking the most inhuman form. They 
inBirt extreme physical agony and sometimes death 
and cause widespread fear — they are meant to cause 
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aitd Vo sciTO fts an (ixamplQ and & vtamiinK 
Tb’ indeed, u their chief purpose, and a nbolc 
Mpiiletion can be kept in a stato of dread by a 
aorei suck cxemplacj beatings The Polish ‘pacifl 
cation of the Ukraine’ is a ncll knoirn instance of 
this meVhcpd— the Uiown Terror of the Usl few weeks 
IS nothing less than the Ifitlcntc ‘paciiicatioii’ of 
'Republican Germane 

These beatings— often octonipanied by murder— 
are not disorders that arc being calico oft or 
Bupp-c«sed b> the dn I iVoiship in an eflort lo Tcstore 
order They are thcmselrcs tho instniments of the 
rerv order tho dictatorship is establishing Tber only 
t-casQ when their purpose is accotapfished— that w 
to sal, when thi opposition is utterly broken and 
vdeinoiaiized lint «'» the opposition niaa show signs 
of iccorcn at any moment, the Terror must remain 
in existence In is the beatings and tho mu^ent 
■Till recommence (tkcj hare not ccasod allogethtf 
ewn lit) the moment the opposition begins to stir 
or Bcma Vo atir until tho Tettor can bo teg^i/cd 
Germany is non in tbc imnod of transilioo lie. 
tw«n the non legal Terror {that is to saj the Ixauncs 
and tho nonjudicial murders) and the Icvtl Terror 
(that la lo say imprisonment or death under ^ns 
''pociallj cuaeVod so that vte opiiosiVion wiay bo kept 
in a potmanciU state of fear and demoraliration) Tbc 
non legal and thelcgal Twtoi arc both organic parta of 
one permanent terroristic system the non legal liemg a 


Lvod of extenipontcd preliminary to the more ordered 
Terror, which, although eren tho more unrocrci 
fiu of tho two, IS at least as clTecUro and does not 
appear so barbanc in tho eyes of the world. 

Of the non-lcgal rerror many instances have l>«n 
published, thougo not always with coinplcto accuracy 
of detail, for tho German authontios do oil in tbcir 
power to suppress or distort the truth. 

The extent of tho whole truth cannot be cstiinatcd 
Ihcre w nothme but fragmentary news from the 
country generally, and cren in Ijcrlui only a 
fraction of tbo atrocities committed by the 
brown 6htrts can be definitely established But 
even that little Icarcs no doubt at all that tho Drown 
Tenor is. both for the number of the nctima and 
for tho inhumanity of tho methods used, ono of tbc 
niosi frightful atrocities of modern times, and in no 
way romparablo with the Red Terror of revolutiouary 
Itiissia or Praucc, because it is not an lostrumcut 
used under the lompuUion of a life aud death 
Hinigglc 

The altcnmuvc to thoso two Red Terrors was a 
Wbvto Terror but to the Brown Terror (which w a 
Tandy of tbc White) there was no nltcrnatne Terror, 
for ol no Ume were the Na^is oppro-sed or m danger 
of being op]>rcsscd by thou opponents when tbc latter 
were in i>oweT as the Nazis are opprcssiog (heir 
opponaits now that thdo are prostrate 


A CORRECriON 

The rcvicv? oi “The GoWen Rook of Tagore” on p b90 of tliia issue is b> 
Dr Will Buraiit, whose name was omitted through an oversight 




Moioma GanJM Breats His Fast 

By hi, (».* u. God Ihc 
life and hia rcolve to U\e or die for the 
nobleat of oauaca Mahatma ^ 

able to complete hia fast of tweotj-one Oays 
He has broken hw fast. 

Ro°no”‘°d"a .pmt, moy ho !.« l«o|! »■>' 
.h= Ws .cry.oo Si b.. W'”'' -od 
Ills devoted (ncods. , 

followers have been /m?- 

dunne the last three weeks for tUc am^ 
horation of the conditiOQ of the backward 

r^„ud“Tpo°nS.d 

s:::. ■Sho^:r.,“‘dri,oy,,chtsod 
*’■ VoTotrstdttt." Tiu h» -1 

the tollowiog to 

heart we K-clcome ibis Br«‘ to 

tef'W old” 

powerfa- 

China, Japan, and India a 

lu our Kst Ma) number we “ 

ooblo ‘Irom Shanght. .omatanttoB “ ‘t**™'" 

7''£,:;s,:‘'o’^Sh“rsa\%'r,r£.'!’h.d.y 

fit dS “”fS™h.ch ''f 

tht meiaj ol Iho lapal.t«« 'o"!- 

.Ultmtot 1. now availahla >" Tl, JjoplF, 

Tribune of Shaaghai. U » only prophet.. 


»f there bo any. who can say whether the 
Bnliah will ever iiilhdraii- from India, 

and if so, when They are preparing 
to rule India for a rather long, 

indc6nilcly long, penod to come. If 

they had ihcir wa>, b) tbc time the British 
connection with Indm ceased, should it over 
cease, Japan might not be in a position to 
invade India But let us hear what 
Mr Etigeo Chen sajs lie begins by 

observing 

The siietnr* ol J*?*** dMlroj the wter 
natioosl «;rteiQ 'ihirb bitheito has suitsiaed 
the urnient) and adminutraiirs intcgritv of 
China. a mstter of pmfoiiad lotcKsl to India, 
more apeciaUr to Coogrrsa India 
lie proceeds to give hia reasons 
The dar must come nhcn the Tlntish shall Icare 
India, alter coiDplctina a task -ahicb, bcjcua in 
coo luesl. bs4 been transformed by ibe loreea of 
histoneal derdopment into a trustee s stewardship. 
Vnd bceanso crenta arc moving swiftly under 
pleasure of revolutionary cbannis destined to alter 
the exisiing order of society throughout the world, 
the departure of the British rs| from India may 
not be (ao distant When this event lakes place, 
the question of dcfi-ndiDg ludia against mvssion 
will nave to be faced 
It ts btntcd 

In the past uivasiou has come overland from 
the Northwest an I from the West across Ibo sea. 
IC and when Indian indcpeudcnee Iiecomcs a 
reality and the real government of the peninsula 
paasca into Indian hands the overland danger, lU 
so far os it may consist of (lOdsibte irruption of 
frontier tnbes, can bo dealt with by a comparatively 
small aod highly mechanized army «hose maiQ 
Flnkiig omi may lie an cficienl air force 
I'ut the danger from across tho sea will be more 
formidable. Ii Mill not come from the West but 
from the Last in the shape of Tapaneso naval 
power India was otGeially Lrougbl wilhm the 
orbit of Ispanese naval power by the Anglo- 
JapanvsD Vllianec on its first rcnCMal in lOCb, 
and again on its second rtuewa! in 1911 And (be 
connrctioii has since l>veD poMccfnlly rivitcd so 
(o speak bv the striking development of Japanese 
trade in India os a result of the Indian bojeoU 
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oC Bcillsh (jooda aud the Chmcaa hoycolt of 
Japanese goods 

Mr EiJgcii Chen adds why Japan would 
claim India 

As one form of Chinese res stance to Japan a 
military vtolonce in Manchuria the Chtneso 
hojcoit of Japanese tjOods has facen put » ilo 
operat on j and the boycott is also a national 
necessity if only because it would bo suicidal for 
Ch aa to buy Japanese goods and thus supply 
Japau with the means of financing her war of 
conquest in China 

But the wulotlIrA lossM eulfered bjf Japan 
through tie Chnese l7je)U are beiiq recouped bj 
Japan w India The India luarket today is as 
im] nrtant to Japan aa the China market and it 
u likely to become so importaut to Japanese 
industrial an I commercial economy that )ast 
as hlanchuru is said to bi. Japan s life hue. 60 
India may not iraprobably be claimed by Japan 
to bu another life-Une 

On th 8 view India will face the same danger 
that China will face fcom Japanese hecemony 
orcr continental Vsia Tor it will then bccoma 
a vital Japanese interest to prevent the industrial 
development ot India in a taanuct and on a ecalo 
likely to compete or interfere with Japms 
thorough exploitation of the India market Bat 
ta pUAuiug to vaMto thA eveatual domiaatton. ot 
India Japan has o! course no intcuhon to eclUe 
btr surplus population m the I’emnsulo, since 
there is uo ava lehlo empty space m India (nr 
the Tapancse. In other words Japans main 
ob]ccliro m her designs on India is to capture 
eventually the enturo monopoly of the ludu 
market and ns a ncceesary corollary to prevent 
India from developing into an lodustnal State 
BO thst Indian proauciioii shall not compete with 
Japanese production in the India market 
The sLntcmeut coiicludos thus 
If then, Japan guccccds in her present war of 
conquest in Chma and possesses herself of the 
strategic and material resources to invade India 
on the morrow of the departure of the BnUsb 
rnj fa dcvdopmCDt it must bo emphuired that 
IS inevitable in new of iho necceas ly of the India 
market to Taianeso industrial paver) it mast ho 
plain to India parUcutuly to Nationalist India 
that there is a vital relation between the ^laacha 
nan question and Indian frcolotn and security 
bhoiild India facditate the Jai ancse conquest 
of China by alio nug Japan to ixnetrate and 
exploit the India market, China must nccccsssnly 
end fatally Butr<.r But if Cluaa suifets today, 
India will inlubitably auifer tomorrow Whcruis 
it ludia co-operate with China by instituting an 
Indian boycott of Japanc Q goods —even t( th s 
invoUe a rjaxaion of the Indian t>o>coCt of Btiliab 
goods (which has in reabty ci-lsod to be a 
necessary measure of pressure to secure Indian 
Independence)-— there is ccttaiu to be should (ho 
day of danger dawn a strong China friindly 
and grateful to Inda on the flank of Japan^ 
Itna of inrasio i to the I’cninsula. 

This IS a matU-r of deep conu-vu to the whole 
of India , and therefore China sppeaU to Indian 
nationalists to move thro igh Congress action the 
Indian maasca to realisation of the Japanese 
mcooco to \sia and to other Indians who share 


racially id the work of government, to raisa m 
Coanal the questto i of J-ipaiieso eumomie 
pcnctratiou m the eenso of an urgent mtUer 
o^oluig ihc present economic security and Iho 
futare defence of Indix 

Wlictlier the British tyould wttUiraw from 
ladi4 and wJjctbor in coiiacijucnco the 
J-ipauevo would luvadc India, need not bo 
discussed Bat it is the boundca duty of 
Indians to safe guard and develop their own 
trade and industries without any feehug of 
bitterness against any foreign nation Luxury 
articles, m a comprehensive sense, from 
abroad India need not and should not 
purchase She should purchase only those 
foreign articles which are necessary to make 
and keep her sons and daughters efficient, 
cudcavouring all the while to mamifactiira 
them herself, such, for example, as 
machinery for mijnufacturiag purposes 


Indo'Japanese Irade 


Let us have some idea of tho extent and 
vanety of Japan’s exports to India, 

Accorditg to the AaoUi Japans exports to India 
in 1912 totaUed 1Q2000000 yen India has 
j^raduaDv been lakmg the place of the China 
trade which has been dwindling in roceni years 
In loct the Indian market alter Acneriea I's the 
most iraporunt lor Japan Beside cotton silk 
Japan exports cbinawato 
(UiXICbO yen in 19^) ^Tassirare (410b0(W yen) 
»a^>^ (900CCO yen) toys (l 405 000 yen) paper 
(1 ICOOOO jen) brasswaro (2 >33 000 yon) 
bulbs (909000 }cn) hats (833,000 yon) camnhor 
(9*2000 yen) beer (GO) 000 ycn^ soap (03000 yen) 
umbrellas (^000 yen) ana brashes (IfJOOO yea) 


In 1932, as cuiaparcd with 1931, Japan’s 
purchases from India declined from 133 
milUoa yen to ll(» railUou", while ludia'a 
purchases from Japan increased from IIQ 
niilUoiis to 192 million yen The Japan 
Chronicle writes 


V trade balance upitt in this extraordinary 

manner cannot tail lo pause some coniraotton , 

and when Me Gandhi said aoiai thing over o year 
ago, that Indian induslnca needed much more 
protectioii agd nst Japanese competition than 
against Untish cooipetiuon, bn. showed for a aaint 
iwxrkaUe commercial insight It is of a country 
that (S Inui open to Japanese goods that Guicral 
Arab w j Iiucd to say ihat the people grow 

undiw llnlun oppre»eion and that Vsia cannot 

stod anv roovo of it. Apparently Induna think 
IM bwt thing they can lio with the freedom 
that they have is lo chock such a flood of Japaoese 
twOods eapocvally when Jajian la aipirenlly cwlesi 
vaanng to shut out Indian goods Irotn her morkita. 
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How IS the slintttinj out being done * Wc 
read in the «amo paper 

Japincse writers have pro ested that 6 nee 
Japan bnja Ind an raw cotton it w onlv a. mailer 
o( rec procity for India to take aorartning in 
exchange. Slatetncnts like th s are of 
made without any regard to the facta and without 
any reference to Uj“ figures Japan i? now taking 
far more Amer can than I dian cotton Md wouta 
be rather aston shed if reproached withthe fact 
and asked to practise more reciprocitv Tremcnd 
ona ifforts have been made to abolish the iinrj>vt 
of p " ron from India, and imports of leather 
and robber thence have decl ned There ha* ^n 
some increase in lead On the other hand I id an 
impota of toy*, lamps bni he* nmlwIUs 
mach ncry iron manufaci ires iron class earthen 
ware, cement, pap«.r jewellery buttons hats and 
tips, kn tttd eoods silk handkerchiefs 
towelf cotton blankets aiika and rason* wowlen 
cood* cotton Rooda cotton yarns msteaes cam 
phor soap fish o I peppermint n I vegetal le o i* 
and beer all show“d e-ctraordinary id reasc* to 
1022 as compared with 1931 
It has been argued thnt as the purchasing 
power of the average Indian is low nnd 
JapiDC 0 goods aro the cheapest in the 
market, it is beat for Indiana to buy Japanese 
goods The Japmi Chronicle furnishes the 
followitig replj to this aigument 

Neither in Ind a nor to any other coontn 
nowailave is it cons dered by ih^ hare 
most influence in taiiff joattcr* bentfie al Co My 
eheaply Rather it routes them lo the bie^ 
p tch of alarm and they demand prp'e^'O" '/<«? 
■snch benefit* Any other connlry wb <b bad each 
an experience as India would do the same tb og 
Gre-at feeling liM been aroused in Japan 
at the efforts being ofScially made (o protect 
Indian industries, though It la boheved that 
the object 18 not so much to safe guard Indian 
interests as to safe-guard the interests of 
Lancashire But no industrial nation which 
imposes protective duties on imports 
to be surprised at what is being done in India 
Japan freely resorts to such protcctise 
methods whenever «he thinks it necessary 
As The Tafait Chronicle says 

Jaranfse dnlif* sre increawd monstroady and 
if any objecliOQ » ra «ed it s P® ,P"‘ 
lb * I* Bcvtssarj in order to enable the home 
irdualiyto pt tetaW shed or to 
advrrae balance of trade, or to ^erk 1 
ten ] Lcits - all of which ate regard d aa 
cord rresons. ihonsh it la forgotten that IWy 
Ikljtobca* good for other ^ 

Japan \t one tune the plea used to he made 
tliit Japan was only a beginner in the 
Mfa and that if her act out Jo 

proc ty that ID ,.ht well he overlooked hut U » 
much the same no* that her uidiisUic* are cauauig 
alar m amoog bct cotopct tora. 


*‘The Astatic League of Nations 

Of all peopio in the world some Japanese 
gentlemen recently held a preliminary meeting 
in Tokyo to form an Astatic League of 
Nations' The other League of Nations, of 
which Jipan has ceased to be a member, has 
not approved of what Japan has been doing 
in China. But is it not also true that it has 
not done anything or has not been able to 
do anything to thwart Japanese ambitions? 
Pcihaps the gentlemen referred to above 
expect that the Asiatic League of Nation®, 
if an I when formed would not only not do 
or sav anything which is distasteful to Japan 
or against Japanese interests but would 
also positively approv e of whatever Japan 
might sav or do 

The sponsors of tho Asiatic League of 
Nations appear or profess to believe that 
India IS waiting for Japan to deliver her 
from oppression, though m the raeautimo tho 
oppre«»cd country feels constrained to 
practise a little economic self defence against 
her would be deliverer ' 

Luropeac® have found it extraordinarily 
paving to play the role of tho ‘ tnistee,” tho 
upliftcr, and the bearer of the white man’s 
burden lo the East No wonder, somo Far> 
Easterner®, too, should think it good business 
to play the role of deliverers uf Asm from 
W cstem oppre 8 ®ion "Asia seems to be 
singularly ungrateful for the benefits of this 
great ideal, and is seeking protection from the 
flood of cheap goods from Japan,’ says The 
Jai>an Chronicle 

Japan and India 

It is nght and proper for every nation 
to protect and safe-guard its own trade and 
industries without injnnng the legitimate 
economic interests of other nations If by 
tho abuse of political power or by ‘dumping 
«oy foreign nation obtains economic 
supenontv in a country and then claims that 
it IS legitimate for it by every means m its 
power to continue to exploit that country, 
such a claim cannot be allowed Economic 
saprcmacy in a country, just like political 
supremacy in it, legitimately belongs only to 
its nationals If this is admitted as it 

^onhl he nnd if Ihe eenr^omiC 
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lufonomy and supremacy of tlic 
nationals of a country is not sought to be 
(lestrojed, directly or indirectly, by unfair 
roeans, cverj nation ought to be allowed to 
cjirrj on commercial intercourse with other 
nations 

Indians have no desire to pick a quarrel 
with other nations They want to luaintaut 
fnendly relations witli all otlier uations 
They wish to do this while inaint lining their 
self respect and safe guarding their own 
interests in their own country and abroad, 
just as other nations do Hence they desire 
to be on fnendly terms with Japan This, 
though diflicult, should not be impossible, 
considering that the best minds in Tapan and 
India owe allegiance to the highest spmtual 
ideals of Asia Such fncndship is also 
necossiry flora the worldly point of view, 
because India and Japan arc among 
the best customers of one another If 
India had been self ruling, trade rcia 
lions between the two countries could 
have been sought to bo placed on a satisfac 
lory basis by conference between representa 
tivo Tapancse and Indians Hut situated os 
India la, ludo Japanese trade relations would 
bo determined by Enghsbmco If any 
Indians be employed to carry on negotiations 
bctuccn the two countries, they will not be 
free to scih^tbe interests of India alone or 
primarily, but must see to it that British 
interests are safe guarded above all 

NcNCcthclces, ludnu men of business 
should make ihcir views known to Japan, 
Britain and the world in general 


ludia orthodox Hindus are still fighting 
against some castes entenng the temples 
where images of gods and goddesses 
arc kept, though cats, rats, mice, 
worma and insects enter them and 
touch tJie idols, m Japan the Samurai, the 
highest caste, voluntarily gave up their 
privileges and put an end to the caste system 
there 

Japans industrial and commercial success 
IS explained in palt by the depreciation of 
the yen This is true so far as recent months 
are concerned But Japan had been captur- 
ing Indian and other markets befoie the fall 
ot the yea And though the depreciated yen 
helps her in her export trade, it is somewhat 
of a handicap in her import trade Japan’s 
cconoDiic progress is due to her remarkable 
lodustnal and commercial organiisatiou, 
to tho Japanese carrying on both cottage 
and largo scale factory industries, to tho 
general and technical education given to tho 
men and women employed lo factories and 
shops, their healthy housing conditions, their 
plain living and frugal habit>, tho compara- 
tively low wages given to them, their 
cflictency, tbcir habits of hard continuous 
work and their patriotism Andi,of course, 
there u also the great factor of national 
independence, which enables Japan to erect 
high tanlT walls wherever and whenever 
needed Iiidii's industrial and commercial 
magnates arc loud in thoir prayers for 
protective tanlls But should they not also 
bear 10 mind the other factors which Lave 
made for Jap in’s industrial and commercial 
advaucement ? 


Japanese Efficiency 7he Sino-Japanese War 

Jipan IS at present engaged in actual riitrc nro talks of truce between China 
warfare in ( huia in dohanco of what inter- and Japan IfthotwocountncsngrcotQlho- 

nation il opinion exists, as well as in ccoDOimc ctbsation of warfare, third parties have no 

warfitcui India and several other regions busuicbs to demur But ii is permissible to 

of the earth Mhatever the moral and state that no people cm willuiglj accept 

spiritual I'pccts of this twofold fight may subjection and that no truce under hostile 

bi, It betokens » state of great uatioiial unlit iry prcasuro can bo la-tiug which is 

tlhciriicv It spcika highly of Japan’s boro of the despair of risistanco of a people’s 
nuhtnry orginuation, equipment and btrategv leaders for the tunc being Some leaders 

and of her industrial cllicicney and comuitr may consider furtJier resistance mmosHible 

cul organualion Underlyuig both ta the But there may bo others— particularly the 
ardent, uti dkrv tscxnt and persistent patnotiem mass oj tho people, who may ba\ e a diircnnt 
of Inj ADCso luen and women While lo opinion The Chinese cannot have exhausted 
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all possible methods of resistance, iloreo^cr, 
eieaifthe entire population of a country 
bend tieir necks to the yoke of the stranger, 
tliat mood cannot be everlasting. The human 
nitnd has great hiiojuucy It refuses to 
remain depressed for long Vnd should the 
generation which accepted defeat have 
entirely lo»t lU resiliency, the same can never 
be said of its successors 

Japan may succeed for the time being in 
practically annexing not onlj Manthuna and 
Jehol but other parts of the Chinese republic 
also But such eucccss will not make that right 
which IS morally wrong t.nd m the long 
run Japan may find her acts of aggression in 
the Asiatic mainland detnmental even to her 
material interest® 

Disarmamenf Talks 

Talks of disarmament or rather of 
reduction of armament®, have been spnoging 
surprises upon tl e public as day sncceeds 
day If independent nations can agree to 
the reduction of tho armaments to any 
extent, tho conacquent' reduction of ihcir 
military expcnditucc will enable them to 
spend more for the amelioration of the 
condition of the proletariat and the advance- 
ment of civilization If direct and indirect 
attacks on the civilian uon-eombatAot 
population, war upou women and children, 
and warfare by ueaos of poison gases and 
bacteriological infection be tabooed that 
would be no moan gam 

Germanv rightly insists on equality as 
regards ariniog or di»araiiog Lithcr all 
uations mu t disarm or «he must be allowed 
to arm herself like others 

[£ armies be reduced to the real level of 
domestic police an I President Itooscvelta 
soggeation that armies should not be sent 
beyond the frontiers of a country be followed 
India s mihiara expenditure may be reduced to 
some extent But as Indui is a subject country, 
same subterfuge may be found to keep the 
^ resent strength of the army in India intact. 

^Vhatc\e^ reductions there may be lo the 
armaments of independent nation , the en 
slaved position of subject nations will reiDoin 
unaltered I or the mdepeadeot nations 
which possess dependencic® will be able to 
remain masters of their sabjcvts with even 


tbcir redneed armamenta , because the depen 
dencies hav e no armies and armaments which 
they can call their on n 

And reduction of armaments will not 
lead to the cesaatjon of war In days gone 
by peoples fought for years and decades at 
a stretch, though they did not possess modern 
weapons of destruction As George Bernard 
Shaw has said, people will fight with their 
legs and teeth and nails and Ssts though they 
may not have even pnmibvo weapons For 
the cessation of war greed and hate have 
to be ».iirbed The birth and growth of 
inter popular and inter racial amity and co- 
operation bom of the conviction that we all 
nse or fall together can alone lead to that 
much desired consummation Such amity and 
co-opcralion pre-suppose the cessation of 
economic v,trfare and the limitation of that 
large scale of manufacture of which the 
object IS the captunog of markets anyhow and 
everrwhere 

Disarmamenf and the Example of 
Japan 

Webavegmvc doubts as to whether Europe 
and Atoenca far from disaraiog themselves 
will even reduce their armaments to the doine«Uc 
police level The governments and peoples 
of Luroje and America 'have their eyes 
and ears about them and have alao safilcjent 
political sense Thcy^ find that laj an armed 
to the teeth has been able to defy the Leigae 
of Nations and its ^lemhcr States jointly and 
seitrallyand Imcnca to boot. Nobody has 
yet had the temerity to ask Japan to disarm 
or red ic« her iruaments Is there any 
guarantee that after becoming mistre»s of 
the resources of \rancliuria and Jehol and 
after consolidating her power to exploit the 
huioaa and material resources of the 
rest of China by conipcUiug that country 
to become a subordinate ally, Japan will 
re pcct tho Imperialistic “rights and interests 
of Lucope and America in their dependencies, 
colonics and spheres of uiflucnco ^ e 
do not think the U S V and the great 
powers of Europe will be so free from mutual 
jealousy and suspicion and the jealousy 
and suspicion of Japan as to. reduce their- 
armaments to the point of running any nsk. 
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Subject Condition and Pacifism 
ot "Ahmsa^’ 

Tndvv\da'v\ ahiuisa or appre- 
ciate a? spiritual, particularly \?licn a 

person arlio is able to fight chooses not tohaae 
recourse to ph>sical force Sianlprly •wo 
apprf>ciatc collective pacifism or nhimsn, 
speciilly of vmlc nations who are able to fight 
Tor that reason we thinh it is the great 
warliho powers which ought to set the example 
of ahimsa or pacifism It ig tlicir dhimsa 
or pacifism which the world will accept 
as the genuine thing 

We do uot mean that weak pcoplcg 
should go in for 7i2n;«a or the use of phy- 
, steal force individually or collectncly That 
would bn ineffectual and unwise But what 
wo certainlj do eaj is that weak peoples 
should not boast of their ahunsit or non- 
violence Let them develop thejr etrcogUi 
And then thov may bo proud of their non 
Tiolcncc 

But Oiia IB a digression 
Wliftt wo wanted to ask oursclveB is, 
what should be our attitude oc duty in 
^low of the pacifisUe propaganda catiiod 
ou in America and some countries of Turope 
Undergroduatea of Oxford and somo other 
RntisU univer&Uics have passed resolutions 
b^ big uiajorities that they will not fight (or 
king or country There are older pacifists, too, 
in Great nriiain and other European countries 
and in America At the same time, in mnuy 
of these countries and in Japan tbero is 
military tcanuug for students — even for pvrl 
students There vs a very weak aud tniM 
movement for the military training of Indian 
St idcnts Should wc denounce it or try to 
make it aery very strong? \V« know, of 
course, that even if the agitation m favour 
of the uuUtary training of our students bccamo 
vcr> strong, tho British Government would 
notgivo all out phvsically fit young men 
tho ino<it up to-date Iraming witli the most 
up-to data weapons Aud it w not 
practical politics to suggest that there can or 
should be any non ofiicial independent move- 
tuent for giving them ^ucli training 

\\ hat shoiild wo then do ^ Make a vuiuo 
of necessity and declare that, as wo lodtans 
are an ancient raco which has attained tho 


highest dcgice of spintuahty, wo should 
prevent nil our studeutg from joining tho 
Uoiversity Training Corps or other similar 
bodies, anil go on boasting of our innate 
pacifibtic spirituality ’ If we choooo to do go, 
wc should also fervently thank tho British 
Government for fostering the spiritual tenden- 
cies of tho vast majority of Indiana 
But if our young men choose to go in for 
mUitarv tmtiing ui order to acfpure sclf- 
respcct aud self confidence, they should do so 
without being subject to tho delusion that it 
would bo of such kinds and character aa to 
enable them to defend their country from any 
possible foreign invasion in future But they 
can cerlainly look forward to tho next best 
.thing, namely, the ideal of offering some resis 
taoco to the future invader, which, oven if 
ineffectual, would bo better than sheer servile 
ocquiescencc in every fresh future gubjugation 
of India, after the British people have agreed 
to tho discontinuance of their domination 
here 

Wo are, therefore, of the opinion that, 
whilst the militarist Goveromeuta of the 
lodcpcndcot coiinlnc^ of tho world should 
go 111 for ])acifi«ni, our Government should 
encourage the military spuit in all piovincoa 
of India. In the world as a whole, those 
who aro too bellicose should become pacifistio 
and those who are too paciflstio should become 
capable of fighting — and both tlio processes 
and Uiidcncics should receive encouragement 
from tbo re«pcctivo Governments of tho 
bellicose aud pacifi&tic peoples 

Malaria and British Rule 

Dr Caleb WjUiains Salceby, M D , wntea 
in his work on The Prog/ai of Eugenics 
(Cassell and Co), page 228 

AcrordjnK to t"ir HonaU Ros* malana »» a 
racial ponon and I have elwwhcro cited tho 
evidence el the Cnmlin lt.o historians which 
«U{gp»ia that the inlioduction ol ibia discnso 
waj havo Lein rcsiionsiLIe for Aihcnuin decad 
»iic«— Jlic preatest Irapcdy in hi^lo^ Great 
llnUin It rcspontihlo for mnlaiia in India and 
lh« hour will coTOO when we must deal with it. 
Ikiicnre Niphimpale foiipht during dctadca for 
taniUtiOD in Indio, and now wu know that 
, nothing could sine the Indinn ]co)>le so well 
aa njcaaurce apainst the nialnnal mosquito. It 
will remain to lo scvit Jiow (ho rcduitunof Ibia 
ncial voiscn w fi atTcct tho natiirfll vipour of 
the inbahilanU ot (he tcnintula, and whither, 
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Tilhoirt taalarii, wh ch li probably our b»t mlly 
tiere, they w41 be contcut to re nun under otr 
rule. 

Wc do not know wkit data h ive led Dr 
Saleeby to conclude that “Great Bnlato »3 
responsible for malaiia in India ’ But as 
the British people exorcise supreme power 
over India, it is ccrtaiuly their botindcn 
duty to eradicate this ‘facial poison” The 
task has not baCled human cndcaaoar in 
some other countries and will not battle it 
here, i£ undertaken in real earnest 


Japan Swallowing China 

The Mandiester Guardian writes 
The Japanese campaisn marcbes by the fofrnuta 
which the Germaus made historic i > 1914 accord 
id;; to plan The pUo has a double fsix dipio 
raaiie and niilita^ In order to defend herself 
Japan attacked Cbioa. occupied Manchuria esi^> 
Iwhed JUnchulua Uarioz ra>c«J and in order 
to defend ^laoehukuo, she laradod Jchol liarine 
rated again and in order to defend Jvhol ahe 
ha« crowed the Great Wall and oc.opied n 
triangle of ground near the coast which lo ludes 
Chinwangtao. How far will Jaiian hare to adcance 
into Chma u order to dekad ner«clf aumoeouy 
Tb Tientsin to Pekio, to Nanking ^ There was no 
truth in her contention that self defence forc«l 
her to coika war in J>Ianchuna in 1931 but it is 
true enough now that her m Uiary pontioa wwcak 
Howeret far ahe goes, the continuance of Cbinoe 
resutao'e, the presence of aubstautial Chi Me 
force* in the n Id, threatens the safe y of her 
adranesd army ana irTBsuUbly dr*«s her tm 
Jchol IS a Chinese base against ilanchukuo the 
area immediatdy south of the Wall is a base 
against J^ol the Peking Tientsin region is now 
a base against the new positions which Japan bu 
seized souib of the Wall Japan Biurt seek 
miUt'iry security Her soldiers, who rule the 
country may 1 ke war but no soldier doins 
indcfioita war with the sane ecent) hrom his 
own poLot of new the pcofossioual soldiers that 
means f-uEure with howercr many netoriee it is 
decorated If he is more than a mere sold » 
ha knows that it also means a strain on his 
country which will be serious if there are economic 
and political weaknesses in the homo fioot. 

Japan therefore, i* ilnren by cireumslsaee# to 

K oa seeking mil tarr seenntr Ssbe is like the 
diao Oorernmeat winch used always to draw an 
Alghnniatan penetrated by Russian infiuence. But 
Japan* Akhanistan is not stationary however 
far she Frances it u st II )ust ahead of her 
General Arakt (the saina tbxt is so anxtoos to 
free India frou brnsh oppression ) wdl now 
aanoanca Uiat the Jai anese artoy ™I make DO 
krther more Sj joss Jeliberat ly chall«ig»d by the 
• Chinese, (formula used on March 1(^ laJoro the 
adrance from Jehol) but that is the diplooiatic 
consUni in ha plan 

The Bntish pap^r points out what Groat 
Bntam should do in collaboration with the 


League of Nations aad the United States 
of America 


It has been an astooishing abdication in the 
G I of forugi policy that we hate apparently 
neter since sapiemb^ 19J1 realized our realize 
etea now, whiiliLr Japan a absorption of Northern 
Cuioa IS ii.adilg been no r it might not bo too 

late for a tian if we had a poll y and were 

prepanal alon., nth the League and the UnUed 
bites to press it But noiadaya the liberal 
loflucuces scem always to be passiie and hesiiat 
iD^ the tili^ral quick and aetirc The Ciortrn 
meat should urge on the Lntled states that 

roll y of the embargo against Japan alone which 
France u already a uious to adopt it should 
urge a commo i detlaration that no hnancial 
assitance will be giren lo Japan It does not 
matter that Japan at the moment may need 

DL tber arms nor money fro-n abrotd the day 
may come when she will need both and ui any 
ecent it is necessary to ins st aud re insist that 
(he world coodem is her attack on China and 
will never accept its re ulis \Vb ought also to 
assut the Chinese Gorernroeut both now and ta 
the future, b> ecery means id our power China 
has acvcpccd the coKiptration of Lk gne adrisers 
in her admi ustratio i and is seeking more of 
(bem Ue should use all our loGneoce at the 
Lca„ue to eiiend this assistasce, and wbercrer 
poss bti., VmcncaDS should be brought la to 
collaborate in it China should be modi, to feci 
(hai whaieicr lbs present success of the Japanese 
aSetii^ur the League an 1 us friends desire to go 
ou helpiug her if sho will hare her help to a 
h Iter and more liable condition and that, how 
ever loog the tnterval may be they will one and 
all refuse to recoboire the results of Japanese 
aggress 00 If they would do that, the period 
would DOt be so long after all 


Influence of Soviet Government 
on Asia 


Mr H. G ells tvntea la bis book, 
IVTiat ate Jf'c to do utth Out Ztie^, paces 
90 »1 ^ 


However severely the guiding themes and 
pmUcal methods of the Soviet Government in 
Ruasie may be cnticiaed the fact remains that it 
has cleared out of lU way many of the main 
ob^meUve elements that we hod still vigorous m 
the more highly organized communities of the 
West. It has lioerstcd vast areas Irom the kmdred 
supentitioQS of the monarchy and the need for a 
pnvM propneUxT control of great eeonomio 
interests. And it has presented boih Chma end 
India with the exciting spectacle of a social and 
potiucal t} stem capable of throwing off many of 
the most charscienstic featnres of tnomphant 
Vtesternun, and yet holuiug lU own In the 
day* wheq Japan faced up lo modem neceaiiica 
— Ihere were no models lor imitation that were not 
eomouiuiUc* of the Atlaaii,. type pervaded by the 
medti^ of private capitalism aud id cousoiucuco 
the Japansiw reconstructed their affairs on a 
distincUy European plan aaopting a lari ament 
and Iw their monarchy socul hierarchy, and 
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bus nes-a aod financial mtthodg into a Rcneral 
confortmly ^\Uh that moUcL It is «in*mcly 
doubtful uhclher any other Asiatic commnnil/ 
e^ill now 6ct vtecU to a parallel unilation and il 
will be tbnnbe largely to the Uusman rerolatton 
that this breakaway from 1 uropcanuaiion has 
otturred 

Santimkcfan College 

On the re opening o£ collogca nflcr the 
summer vacation undergraduates who want 
to prosecute their studies further will join 
some college or other Those who Ime 
passed tie Matriculation E\ataination will 
join college for the first time Ihosc who 
have pissed the Ivitcrmediate Txaminatioiv 
an Arts or Science may contiaoc to attend 
iheir old colleges if possible, or may jom a new 
college 

The atteuUou of collegians who want to 
join a new collogo and of inatricuhtca is 
drawn to the advertisement of Santiniketan 
College in the ptcstiit issue of T/tc Modern 
Iteview * 

The special features and advantages of 
this institution are known to old readers of 
this journal Tor a liberal culture m harmony 
with Indus national cultures studies of a 
somewhat wider range arc re<iuircd than are 
offered by tlie groups of courses lo ordinary 
colleges Besides such courses Santiniketan 
college olTers its own courses of studies, for 
-which separate dijilomas are given More 
over, students of this college can learn music, 
paintiug, etc, without extra chai^ Santi- 
nikctan is fiee from the distractions and 
temptations of crowded city life but provides 
the amcnitvca of town Ufc A great advantatTp 
18 open air life in touch with Nature As 
the inaxvnvum number of students, admitted 
to this college is one hundred and as ifi the 
coming session there will be only sixty new 
admiseiODR, the profcasors arc in a position 
to pay attention to the individual reijmrc- 
ments of students The institution being 
residential, corpoutc life is a possibility md 
an actuality Students from many provinces 
of India congregate here Among iho 
professors, too, there arc persons frotaa 
difrcrcnt provinces of India and from outside 
India Students are, therefore, able to learn 
practical le‘’SOQS in cosmopolitan life. 


Rammohun Roy Cenfenary 

In the advertisement section of this 
number the reader will find nii Appeal issued 
by die Rarainohuii Roj Centenary celebrations 
committee presided over by Rabindranath 
Tigore Preparations for the celebration of 
this centenary arc being made in C ilcutta 
and iiiaiiy other provincial capitals aud other 
towns Prcliminiry prcpiratory meetings 
Ime been already held in many pi ices Tor 
instance, an Associated Press tclcgrini 
informs the public that in Lahore 

lliudus Muslim* SiLhs ami Chnstiius loined 
in the birtbdftv celebrations of Itija lUinmohun 
Itoy the founder of the Hrahmo ‘'imaj Tributes 
were paid lo llaja lUmraohun Hoy who was 
dcocnl^ fts the father of modern India, at the 
public TOcctiuR at which ^Ir Justice Vbaul Qadir 
presided and also nl a ladies meUing unJer the 
prcsidenUbip of ’'Irs Ilnjlul \chru 

Sir Samuel Hoare on Pandtf 
hladan Mohan Mataviya 

Some weeks ago Pandit Madau Mohan 
Malaviya circulated a statement giving 
details of unprovoked assaults alleged to 
have been committed upon peaceful and 
noii*vio)cnt delegates to the last sc'-sion of 
the lodian National Congress lu Calcutta. 
The statement mentioned tho exact places of 
occurrence, tho naturo of tho assault®, and 
insults, the names of tinny of tho victims, 
and the dates and hours of tho assaults, and 
gave details by means of which eoine at 
any rate of the policemen who were alleged to 
have coramittcd the assaults could be 
identified Twenty four members of tlio 
Indian LegJsJaJivo A&?en>Wy browght this 
statement to the notice of the Home Slomher 
of the Government of Indm, who thereupon 
promised to forward it to the Governmeut of 
Bengal for inquiry and report 

On a question being put m the British 
House of Commons as to what has been done 
with regard to the statement Su Samuel 
Hoaro has informed the House that the Bcng d 
Governmuit has found the statement to bo 
false from start to finish On a supple- 
mentary question being isked, drawing 
attention to the fact that Pandit Madan 
Mohan Malaviya is considered to be a person 
who speaks the truth. Sir Samuel, using 
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oTcnsue laaguag’, baiJ tint it to be 
rcgr tti^i that the Pandit should iia\e gi\ea 
publicity on two occasions to "acrvxiciouaand 
false charges. The Secretary if State bos 
aLo said that the Bengal Govtrument ovUl 
133 10 a CO ninnni [itr on the subject This 
has not joit (May 23, 1933) b^en published 
These questions and answers having bc*n 
published n Indcan dailies, Pandit Madaa 
Mohan ilalaviya sent a cable to the Secretary 
of State and somo members of Parliament, 
sayiug ibai if a public inquiry were male he 
would have evidence led to establish the trith 
of the staUment. He added that if no such 
inquiry were made, he would be glad to be 
pro ccuted oa the charge of bai tag issued a 
false statement. 

These altcraatire challeugcs are ert etuely 
fair As Sir Samuel Hoare is a bra\e 
Eoglishman, it u to be hoped he wdl accept 
cither according to his choice 

After tile publication of the Pandits 
rejoinder tho Free Prcs-> of Indu lias 
published a statement made b) Mr Oopiba 
Bilos Son of Birbham, Cbairmin of the 
Reception Committee of the last session 
of the Indian National Congress (declared 
unlawful) to the edect that Pioditjis state- 
ment IS true to the letter and that be 
(ilr Sen) was an eye-witne«s and victim 
of the assaults. So, if Sir Samnel Boare 
orders a public inquiry, Jfr Sen would 
obviously be ready to give evidence , or 
if be orders Panditji to be prosecated, 
^Ir Sen should also share the Paodits 
fate 

Whatever happens, let us lo the 
meantimo wait for a little while 

for the Bengal Guveroments cowwim/ii/hc 
T hat document would be expected to 
tell the , public by what process 
that Goicrnmeat had am>ed at the con 
elusion tlrnt the alleged assaults were entirely 
a rigmenC of some dicq's imagmatioa 
Eaideutly tho value to bo attached to Uio 
o'Hctal coi uuuntque would depend on the fact 
of there having been no inquiry or some 
inquiry, and on the nature of the inquiry, if 
any ^11 oSIcials connected with the ad 
minulration of India, froai the Secretary of 
State downn-ards, know that people sdl 
ON er the world consider the results of pubbe 
«-15 


la luirics more credible than those of 
inquiries m caineia 

It 18 unnecessary to discuss the degrees 
of credibility of Pindit Madan Mohan 
Malaviy a and tho high British officers 
coocerned We do not mean to suggest that, 
even if the statement were proved after 
public enquiry to be false substantially or 
10 detail, that would m tho least alTect 
Panditji's rep ifcation for veraciti It would 
ouU show that he h.id been mismformed. 
On the other hand if the etatement were 
proved true in sub tance, that would not show 
coiicliisirelv that th Secretary of State, the 
Goverument of India and the Government 
of Bengal had knowingly said things which 
were faUo It would only show that thei 
had been mieinformed 

It should however, be added that their 
lore of truth would remain unimp igaed if 
cither 0 public inquiry or the prosecution of 
Piudit Madan >fohan Malaviya were ordered 

The publi<. would naturally attach import 
ance to two fic(< Eten if laforoiation, 
supplied to the Secretarv of State by the 
Goveramenc of India and the Goverumciit 
of Bengal turned nut in bo incorrect substau 
tially or even in cii-ry detail, none of 
the august personages concerned would 
run the nsk of even tho mildest 
punishment or censure But so far ^ 

as Pandit 3fadaD Mohan 3/alaviya is 
coocerned, he has run the risk of prosecution 
and punishment by circulating the statement. 
All over the world, other things being equal, 
didcrent values are attached to statements 
made by persons who ruu no risks by making 
them aud Co statements made by persons who 
do run risks by making them Of course, 
if Pandit Madia Mohan tfalaviya had uo 
record of publin service and i£ he were a 
person who simply wanted to achieve notoriety 
by conrtmg imprisonment, the mere fact of 
ruoniog a ris4 wouf'ef not eniiaace tde import- 
ance of hu tatement. 

The other occasion on which, according 
to Sir Samuel, PaBditji made himself respon 
aible for “lery vicious and false ’ cha^s, 
was the case of «ome women Congress 
volnoteers la Benares. In relation to it the 
Pandit has rightly pointed out that Qoaem- 
ment has not published any reply Co his 
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clabor'\tc crvticvsoi of the Benares raagistrato’s 
judgment in the case — a criticism -winch has 
been accepted by the Indian public as 
IcgiUiTvato, cogcut, fair and conclusu e, and as 
gubstantiallj establishing the truth of the 
women a olmitcera’ complaints 

Premier's Defence of Brtftsh Policy 
in India 

Ijondon AIav 2a 

PtiMnns; to Indis. \n the Empire Drj bto^dcaet 
from Lossiemouth last cveniQft Mr Ramsay 
MacDoaald eiil that the Loreroment had lo 
deal with a po ition in India uherc its demands 
became the occasion for the dchaDcc of order 
and peace These were dealt with quietly but 
firraiy Ficry Rood tovernraeiit should b« pro 
pared lo bo tcrrorired The problem in India 
•WHS owe ot w\U\rs.\ uQ-^VVi ll had patewVai.e an 
the education wo had rivco to it and in the political 
Icasons wc had taught to it« people WhateTct 
I'teps wo muhl hare taVen to meet it would havo 
shown that wc knew as to why Uic problem had 
amen and what ua nature waa and that our way 
in ban 11 ns U had boon to provide eooditions for 
pcarcful dctelopuwit whilst retaining allecianec 
10 Iho Croivn That was the progress arhicb uaro 
both life and spirit to the Com naowcalth — 
Juuicr 

AswnHpg Mt MacDoutnld’s tlescnpUon 
of tho position in India to bo correct, i( 
ttoulcl not be unfair to ask who was respon* 
siblo for it Swaraj has hcca long overdue 
in Indin Mr MacDonald Iiioiself admitted 
long ago by iinpbcation that India was npo 
for Strata] when ho prophocpicd that another 
Dominion (inoaniiig India) would be added 
lo l\ie existing ones iii tbo course of a few 
months But every pledge, promise, or (as 
ho would put It) declaration of intention,' 
gi\<a or undo liv Bntuih statesmen awd 
royalty, lias vanished into thin order I’cti- 
tion-, pi i)trs protests, arguments, for 
decades —nothing Ins been of anj avail AVIicn, 
all these coiistUiition il means having been 
exliaiistcd i« their ojiinion, some ardcot 
patriots have idoptcd other but non-iwlent 
lueini, Mr MacDonald turns round and 
ca U aii,,rv looks on lliuu for not rcinaming 
ftr ever 111 the pravcrfiil mood I lA-t us 
atfciinic thit be is right ^^hy dots he not 
llicn grant tho jiraycra of Sir T«j Bahaliir 
bl]ml,^f^ Jiyakar andCo, who have never 
been diftanl uud non picihe even in thought I 
riio I)nli>,li premier will pcriiapa i-ay that 
the tuns of the defiant nro to bo visited on 


tho non defiant, just as in Bengal parents 
or other guardians are punished for the teoh- 
Dical oftcnccs committed by then sous, 
daughters or other waids To which tho 
tcjoindcr may bo that, as it his not been 
catablishcd that Messrs Sapni, Jayakar & Co 
arc the guardians of Messrs Gindhi A Co, 
so why should the former bo punished by non- 
fiiirdmeat of tbeir payers for tlie guilt of tho 
latter 9 

Mr MacDonald says, “these v\<-ro dealt 
with quietly but firmly ” "h irmly," ye-* 
“Quietly," no Do the dealing of resounding 
latlii blows, the firing of shots, anti-Indian 
propaganda in Britain, Europe and Aiuenc v m 
the Press and on the platform and the raging 
tcanng agitation earned on by Churchill, 
O’Dwjcrd., Co , convey the idea of quietness I 

‘ Every good government should bo pre- 
pared to be terionztd" Certainly, as a 
measure of precaution But will 
Mr MacDonald mention a few ijood Govern- 
ments which have been literally terion^cd^t 
And IS it not the previous and more urgent 
duty of every good Government so to con- 
duct the administration by tho timely adoption 
of suitable means as not to givo any occasion 
for terrorism ? 

Mr MacDonald will either admit or 
deny that tlio government of Biitain is good 
If he denies that it is good, how absurd it 
18 for people who cannot gov urn thoir own 
country vrcll to pretend that their gov eminent 
of a foreign country, India, is good 1 If he 
admits that tiie government of Britain is 
good, ho will have to show that it has been 


terrorized and that the British Govi.rnment 
dealt with terrorism by Uil/u charges, firing, 
ordioanc-os, etc , etc 

In Indi t of the tno defiant movements, 
civil disobedtcnco is far more widespread 
than terrorism proper But the premier 
apparently includes Uicm iii the s line class, 
fotgeUing that it is civil disobcdicireo which 
has stood hetween tcrromiu and tho Ooverii- 
meut and tint with the thorough crushing of 
Congress the bniri.qbclwcen Oovtrnmcnt and 
terrorism would bt gone 

The Bnttbh prime minister says 

praUan m India w vs of miuraf Rritvli. 
It liad j arL«U„e in Ih cliicitwi lo had it 
to U smJ 1 1 tho iioliucal U * i « «« hal U i- I 
to >U e. 
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If fco, instead of puiii hiug lodia, the 

pupd, for Icirmng lU Icsaooa ^cll, wl»y uot 
punish the teacher-*, tlic Britishers Part at 
lca_t of the punishment should bo inflicted 
OD them. 

Mr Ilanisa^ MatDomld may belte\c or 
pretend to bciitie that the Bnti h cabinet’s 
waj in handling the problem la ladia ‘ had 
betn to proiide conduioos for peaceful 
deielopinent whilst retaining allegiance to the 
Crown ’ lu either case he may be safely 
challenged by aa\ school of Indian political 
thought to mention those “Proposals in the 
Mhite Paptr which proaide conditions for 
automatic peaceful developui^at. There are 
none 

Indians arc at present powerlcs* But tUev 
we not uDiutelligent. 

The Brahma Samaj, the Depressed 
Classes, and Unfouchahiltfy 

^8 the Brahmo Samaj does not bchcrc 
m caste, and as untouchabdity U undoubtedly 
a concomitant of caste, it would be natural 
to inquire what this Samaj has done to 
improao the condition of the depressed 
classes and to cra«lic.ite untouchabdity 17<e 
Titdtm 2Ics<eiijei, iho weeUy organ of the 
Sadharan Brahmo Samaj, hoe published 
penally accounts of aehat the Samaj has 
done in these directions in South India, 
Bengal and Assam, K.hasi Kills, the regions 
innabited by tho Gacos and Rabba^, Chota 
Nagpur, Vndhra country and the Travancore 
State Tbc'C articles are available m book 
form at four annas per copa at the badbaran 
Brahmo Samaj Olbcc, 211 Cornwallis 
Street, Calcutta. It is intcrcsUiig to learn 
therefrom that 

Vtter «lrcauoii* «n Usmurs for ten years au 
\ Ihsl lUro btunJe 1 rahuio JL**ionaiy founder 
oi the lXpie-.se<l l.U<>et It sion hoc (ly ol InJu, 
crentually succeeded in cetduir the Indian Natioaal 
C nsrevs in its stssioa at Caicuiia in I>eccmWi 
tSi aa tie tin. syinjiatietic pn«ideD<>fiip 0/ 3lts. 
Brsant to )>iii>s for the [irit (imr the foiloving 
ittiortant ttso alien — 

nil* C nri.c8 upon ihe people ol India 

Iho nsacs jly jn«lice aaJ rtfilepa.oes# cf renior 
mi; all dicibil iic-s imi<ieed uj«n Itn. Pepicssed 
C a«M.-s the di^aluaUca bcin,. of a luoel vexations 
and opprcMive iharaclcr suljcciint. it?se pcf^de 
to consjJ ralile hanUh i. a'-J incODvenicncc. 
iSspC’.ed hy Mr U V. Natnaa ol Miidns. 
frecoaded by ^Ir b. R. Lomanji of Calcntla. 


JjB rp^rted by Mr b Jx Bamlc of Poona, and 
Mr liana \>jar of Lalicut 

earned uDanimou-tly 

Ur Sbinde further succeeded in drawing the 
attention of Mahatma Gauahi to this probletn in 
the ression of the Coagress held at Nagpur in 
lAtO and lu ilic tC"j next session at thuiedabiJ 
Uahafjueit mtorporal&J ibc jssiii, of reinoving 
unfonch^uhtj as art eMCtitLil plajs of the 
Coot,tesS prop-tganda 


Indian States’ People Condemn 
White Paper 

V public meeting of Indian States’ Sub 
jeets, rcsidiug in Bombay was he’d at Hinbag 
(C P Tank) Bombiv oo bttriday the 7£b May 
to protest against the W lute Paper propo- 
sals and thcir dctmucut-il ctfcct on the* 
lotcreaCs of fniiian States People 

It wa- attended bv hundreds of States' 
subjects reprisCDtiDg Jodhpur, Juaagadh, 
Bai^a, Bikaner, Jaipur, njderabad, Gondal, 
Dbmngadhn Limbdi, Bajkot, ^lorvi, Alwar, 
Bbavoagar, Jamnagar etc 


Tho following rc»olutiou was unanimously 
adopted 

This mectisg of tho Indian btatea auojecti 
coodemoa the M bite Paper propcaals as they 
adversely aiTect the lutermta of Indiaa btatea 
subMta and actUre the scheme of coDMituiioa 
«u fioed therein nnacceptablo, nolesa the foUoniQz 
atneodoenu ere made in it ns 

(i> Gnu t of rcpreaentaliOQ to InJun states 
subjects m proporuoD to their population and 
elccliou of laeu rcprcaenlaliveB lo the Federal 
Legislature ou the same rjualiticatious and ituough 
the same eleclive lystem as u to be fixed for 
foitiJt India under the New Conet mtion C*) 
D<\.Iaralion of fundamental rights of btates 
subjecls as laid do »ii by the Indian ''tales 
Peoples GoDfrieoce 3) Paramounlcy to vest in 
the Fedwal C overnment of India an3 not in tbe 
CTowQ 

Bestowal of i ght of appeal on Indian ttates 
eubjecis to Iho SofUme Court against the 
judguKol of ladun '-tatea Courts, civil as well 


Ijf j aainjr w oougaiory opon the btatfa who 
join (he iedtralioa U> csiabliJi such democratic 
jujJ pro„oT».ivo Liwsilinon as js to belated 
to I'tOTincial knits. 

The i'tvsidenl m bis concluding address sounded 
a tlattoQ call to the fcuus Peoj la to be wide 
awahe Pf Jbvir interesig Jfe also called opon 
thtir I^l sh Indian U«tbrca not to be a party 




I brethren not i 

which gave : 

(which IS out of proportion t 


Rpn-entatioii »wuicii is out ot proportion to the 
I«SU male cl^ms of '-latrs) to Jndiai) J*nn«-v, bat 
coapkicly U sitgaided the interests c£ Indian 
fetal a Peeples 
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Britain, Russia and India 

In Rusai-v I few CngUstticn were arrested 
with a view to their public trial for oflences 
alleged to ha\ c been committed by them, of 
which some of them were found guilty aftcr- 
waid'^ after regular trial Before the} had 
been found umocent or guiltj, the British 
Parliament passed a law for the bojcotting 
of trade with India 

In India hundreds of Indiana have been 
arrested and detained for indefinitoly long 
periods ^'7lthout charge and trial Picketing 
and bojeott of British goods in India is 
considered a heinous olfence by Britishers 

Social Reform In Nepal 

Ilia IIighnc«s the Jlaharaji of Nepal, who 
13 the Prune Munster and hr facto ruler, Im 
raised the age of marriage of Brahmins in 
that State sliglitl} and tint of Kslnlnias 
still higher It 18 not iicce»sarv to take an> 
such steps in the ease of Lopcha«, Qurang«, 
etc, as tliero is no child marriage among 
them, and widow nnrri igo and duorco are 
cnstomaT) among them Ihe Mahanja has 
also pioluhitcd marriages of old men of 
etrtjiii igfs with )Oung bndca of certain 
ages 

The N ipalcso juliahitanls of the Term 
wire indebted to tlicir Government to the 
extent of about one croro of rupees The 
Mahiraja has remitted thc^c dfbt« 

/l;j Would-be Dellveier (?) of India 


fire” Deliverer and dove 
IcttcTt, in common 


the hislor/ of British jium n >vus lu uiauauiu 
that Clive went to receive tho Knnt of tho 
DLiany from Shah tlam So tho British fJovern 
meal o( India was hatebi I m tUahiliad Caniuiii' 
inatit iutfo reesemberod thiJ »bca ho chose 
Allahabad to onnonnee the BrocUraai on of tho 
(I icon transferring the GorernmciU from the 
hands of lb* Society of Vdvpnturcrs not Ocntlo 
men (o tho Parliament of Great Britain nnd 
Ireland Vliahal ad should be looked uixin there 
fore M ih« place of hsicbing and Teanng of the 
Bn'itli Government of India 
•TTio tort at Vllababad buill bj tkbar tho 
Great was eoa<idercd one of tbe strongest in Ism 
kord \\ilham Bcntinck and Lord Cannia;, vero 
til faiour of lualini; VlUhahad tho scat of tho 
(lOxcrniDcut of In ha. 


lar from being mads the scatof tbo Government 
of India titribabid is slovrlv and insidiou ly 
bcin^ diteslcd of even ibo trappings of tbo 
s«.at of a vrorincml Government t 


DevamUfa Dliaminapala 

By tbo dentil of llio Venerable Devanutta 
Dliniiiiiiapala tlio world has lost its gicitcst 
Buddhist worker (itid uusbionar} He do\ot- 
cd his whole foitune and hfo to the resuscita- 
tion of Buddhism in the land of ila birth and 


General \raKi, lapan’s Mar AfiiiisUr, 
»-|ioko as follows lu the course of a recent 
nddrevs 

ilia «iih its uiuUuoii oS three hniidretl 
1 ill I* Inis in dire iui>crv uiJir llnlama 
ti I r sure tule and fares » tenous <ns «. When 
tliini,* arc in ti s t-Ule m tbe 1 sr Povst » it 
)><., rile for Jnpan lie hnicrof tbe I ar Last ii) 
Wr c«u ot muu u ai d (bat of oticn al ic aiif 
ulo^ Furriil ini ,i n iC is to |n(<xt tMf 
nv^tbouvs to F-vv Ft ill »vd I x b vu bIl^ kvsvr* 

'll e ((.ui irt « {file larloiFt are if e nl]a.t of 
|riMiircl> tleVibvc rare tntawstru*) fapati 
fan tr4tiaiu lo funi r >>nrny at J <vi|n skH] 
»l il ( r ba id 

Onieral Smhi »1 i-u’d ceiiMuvi tht world 
t) '( liu snt.t.1 stiCii would not be trjiuaalcQl 
to ]Uiij|iii)^ “out {flic frviug pan into the 


ita propagation abroad I ho Jlvlnbodlu 
Societies <f ludn unci 1 ngland, (ho 
Mwlagandhftkuti Yilni i it Sarn itli uul other 
Viharas and the nun> schoola in Ccjlon 
bear witntfls to his uiillagging spirit of 
M r\ lee 

“ Ooi/Aunct- Wt t ofan" 

India, BO fnr as we me iinre, docs not 
contain any lualitulion for the care, Iraimng 
nud umtrol of luUau feeble-minded and 
niciiUll} defective d ildri 11 Ibuut 80 acres 
of luvd lina hern obtaiiird us u fric gift from 
tUo /latQindar, known a» the Ifaj », of Jliargnva 
m Midnspnr hr catablulmig euch an institu- 
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tb ir Council were tuanagi;! «Q as to Mcvenl a 
decision s^ainst separation being recorded and an 
appeal th it liurroan delegates should bo asaOCiaUd 
’Kith ill© joint Select Coranaittee as Burma must 
be found a flaco in an all fndia federation 
rutile protest, \ain appeal 

Twcnfy-five Greatest Maids to 
Promote Cause of Peace 

Dr Vlbert rmstcui wants to draw up a 
list of the twentj five greatest minds i» the 
world — intcUcUinls of tlie highest oider 
holding liberal \icws and enjoying inter 
aatvonal reputation, and form i eomniittec 
of them, with a view to utvhiing their 
intellectual powers and moral inflttencc 
for ^lomotiu" the catis.e et tjieaee A. 
committee of huch men will no doubt be a 
ver) potent moral and idealistic force, though 
not an immediately elFcctuc force 

Pandit Mahavir Prasad Dmiuedi 

Wo congratulate Pandid Mnliarir Prasad 
Dwiscdi, tho distinguished Hiiult journalist, 
c«bajist and Iitorarj critic on Ins completing 
sctciil> vears of his iiscfuUifo He won hi9 
laurels as the hrst editor of the Hindi illustrated 
moiithlv ill cstabli'ihcd iho lato 

B Uui Chintamani Olioali of Allahabad at the 
suggestion of the present wiiler May 
I)i\i\odiji Ine long to serve as a guide aoU 
irihpiKr to aoungcr Hindi joutualisU and 
other untors 

Brilliant Success of LucLnow Lady 
Candidates 

Iho three highest places iw tho tcccft 

B \ csjiiiinition of the luchiiow Unnorsity 

have been won b) lad^ candidates \\o 
congratulate tlicm 

Ptu/sed AffrccmcH/ Anglo- 
Persian Oil Company 

One of the nil ant igcs gamed b) Pers*® 
b> tho rtvisid agreement v.'tth the atugl** 
I’cr'iiiii Oil Coni] aii^ is that tho Company 
will pay CIO, 000 per annum for the education 
of Vtrsun students proceeding to I nglaiid 
for the fetudj of cnj,sviccnng It la no uso 
asking what the Bunna <.)il Coaipany pa)» 


for the education m engineering of Burmese 
aod Indian students Fox neither lodii nor 
Burma is independent and able to exact terms- 
We mention Indian students also, because 
India IS a big customer of Burma oil and 
pays Government a high duty almost equal 
to its price 

The Aga Khan on Team Work 

The Aga Kbati is reported to have stated 
to Reuter 

'Ch» But»h ludiaa delegSitioa «© ah tesmg to 
«ork as a team but wo ore from far too many 
dillercnt lotercats and sections, political and other 
WteC to be able to start out os a teal team 

The delegates have been selected iti such 
'v '»& *ss 'n/iJf.a. Uean. vtock weU-tiigh 
imiiosstblc— scctionaUsU having been given 
predominance 

It was at tho suggestion of Lord MmtoV 
Government that a Jluhaiamadan deputation, 
headed htj the irja Khan, waited upon His 
EvcoMcncy and urged that Muhammadan 
interests being distinct and separate, they 
should hate sep irate representation, etc 
This was the ‘‘command perfonnanco ' to which 
the lalo Maolana Mohamed Vh referred in his 
presidential address at the Cocanada scssiou 
of the Coogress Haiiiig been tho 
protagonist of scpantism, having been tho 
hcal to dance to the tune of the British 
imperialist charmers whoso interest it is to 
prevent a united front, having been the first to 
succumb to tlicii s^roii song, the Aga Khan 
is undoubtedly the fittest man to complain 
of absence of team work ' 

World f’conoinic Conference 
Unferfainmenf Arrangements 

V British Official \VircIe&3 gives an 
account of tlio elabonto entertainment 
arrangtimnts made m England foi the 
delc'tulion of tho delegates to tho World 
UcoaoRiic Conference W'o hope tho dele- 
gates of the mdcpciidcut countries, their 
intcUcclual powers and their cconornic 
nationalism will survive tlio banquet^, partic, 
etc. Is tilt indepemJmt voice of Indian 
economic thought mil not bo heard at llio 
Conference, it is to bchojiod eoiiie competent 
goannels will bt selected to ‘rtpresent” India 
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Jin Anfi’Casfe Campaign in fha 
Panjab 

In connection with the anli ca«t« eampaiRn 
started by Jat Tat Total. Manda! Lahore,^ with 
apccial rcfereaca to lheoini»=iOQ of caste in Collec® 
auTiissioo form* by the stuJenta aJmi^sioii 

to First \cir clvj th* followina note hat been 
rccMTol Ifora the Principal I) V ^ Oillese, 
liwhiarpur — 

“1 hare to say that long a..o in the admission 
form! of this Collea., the colmin for caste was 
deleted At present in our ad-nusion forms there 
is no such column wherein tha student has to 
mention ha caste. ’ 

“Cisto” should bo omitted from ill 
admission or other form*, wberct cr they exist. 


Export of Gold ''Beneficial to India 
and the World” 

“1 am satisfied and I bclicrc that the ^»orera 
lasat of India is aatufiol that the «P^, «« 
pnralcly ownoi cold and mamteoance of the lint 
between the sterling and rupee hare beon ot the 
hich»t adeantage to India declare'| 
lioire replyiag to Mr Dieid Grenfell (Labi who 
ashed what artioa the Ooeorfimeni of loiwa 
proposed to lake regarding repreacnfations of the 
FaJertlion of Indiaa Chimbefs of Commerce 
rc<iuct ing an embargo on pol 1 etports and po 
tCstiDZ ngainst the storling ImL ... .. 

fcir ••imud Uoare also replied I ‘{“'•'f,'"*, 
whole the export of gold has been bcocuciai to 
India and the world ” 

Occidentals m general aod Bntishcrs in 
particular iro all great philantliropiita and 
altruists They give awiy all good ideas and 
plane for the benefit of others Hence Great 
Britain, Trance, USA, South Africa, etc., 
are keeping their accursed gold, whereas India 
18 being encouraged aod indirectly forced to 
export ih , 

O'Dwyer the Political Census-taker 


Speaking recently at a public meeting m 
London Sir Michael O’Dwjer said “I>c^8 
than one per cent of the Indnti intelligentsia 
are demanding that Bntain should hand over 
the control of India to them” Sir Michael 
>s ao extremely clever man By some occult 
process he must have taken a secret census 
of the opinions of our intelligentsia 


Proposed Amendment of Law of 
Sedition 

Mr C. S Rangi Iyer, Jt u a, has 
introdoccd a bill to amend ecction 121 A of 


the Indian Penal Code, proposing that it 
should read as follows 

‘Whoever by words ether spoken or written, 
or by sigm. or by vuiblt, reprweiitatwn or other- 
vuc excites or atlompls to cxc to. f ..lio:;! of 
disatTuction to the Gorcram'at Mtablished by law 
ID itntbh Ind a with intent to incite duordcr or 
violence or the use ot forc' m an> form calculated 
to subvert or roist the hwful luthorily of the 
Ooveramenl. shvtl be punished with simple 
impnsonmc'it uhicli niiy extend to three years, 
or wUh Cne or with both 
As onginill> drifted the law of beditioa 
in India was something like the proposed 
amcodcueut, which would also make it simi- 
lar to whit it 15 111 free countries, among 
which ludia was alleged to Iiaie been 
included “in acUon" under the late British 
Labour Government 

Maulana Karam All on Muslim 
Politicians 

Maulana ICaram Alt is the secretary of 
the Jamait ul Ulcmi i Hind Ou his return 
front Ilcdjiz he is reported to hive said in 
part 

lie noted with rvcri-t that tho reins of Miilin 
politic* were m undesirable hands instead of m 
the bands of sincere true and honeit men wbois 
motto should be the service of the Slotberland 

Patel and Bose on Suspension of 
Civil Disobedience 

When the suspension of the civil dis 
obedience movement for six weeks was 
announced at the commencement of Mahatma 
Gandhi's fast and the fact becanxc knonn in 
Europe "Mr V J Patel and Mr Siibhas 
Chandra Bose made the Lllowiog ststcincnt 
to JlcM/er's correspondent at Vienna 

Hie latest action of Mabalmi (laudbi fa 
su'pendiiiK the Civil Hisobedience iDOrcnipnl 
ts a confrasiou of fiiluro so far as the 
present method of the Congress is concernEd Wa 
are clearly of the opinioa tbat, as n political leader 
Mahatma Gandhi has faded. 

The time has lhcn.forc, come tor a radical 
reorganiraiion of ibo Congress on a new principle 
wid with a new method lor bringing aMut Ims 
reociranttiuon a cbani.c of leadership is necessary, 
(or ft would bo unfair (o Mahatma Gandhi to 
expect him to evolve ot work a progranimo and 
method not consultut wilh his Iddong principles. 
If thaCoDj^resa ns a whole can undergo this trans 
fortnatioa it would be Ihe lies! course, lading 
that, a new party will have to be formed wnhia 
•he Congress composed ot all radical eloinenls 
Non eo-opcratioa caunot be given up but tha 
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form ol non co-opcrUioii ha\L to bo ihankol 
V ilo a. uwrc imht uit one and iho li^Ut for frecuotn 
lo bo '\u„tdou all fron(». 

\s %\o iimlcrslnntl iho niatlt-r, the 
tcuipoury 8ii‘-p(.nsioii of cuiI disobcdicuco 
w\3 meant jiirtl) if not obtain -i 

quiet atrao-<plitro during Mnbatmnji’a fi'-t noil 
Uio subsequent period of con\ ilcscouce 
riicrofore, Ibis su“pcngion in itself cannot 
bo tikcn lb a (Oiifi moil of fniluro, particular!) 

Gandbqi has not lost but on the 
contrary has reiterated his faith m ci\il 
disobedicnct nor has lu said that 
thcmoiement would uot be btarted again, if 
nccc‘"«'vi\, Ihe annouuccmout of the suspen- 
sion itself, in our opinion, was wise 

^patt from the. aunounceiucut, the move- 
ment had praclicallj come to i standstill 
almost throughout Uic country And 
It IS also true that the mnin object of 
cim\ diaobcdienco, luiuely, the attainment 
of Swaraj, has not yet been gained This 
ovaiit o£ success souio will ascribe lo the 
nature of ^on•co operation ituclf, others 
will sa) that lion co-opcration avould have 
been a success if a 1 irgcr number of 
men and •woniou of all creeds, castes, 
communitieB and provinces had bccomo 
non CO opemtor» and if all tho items 
of the Xon-co operation programme as 
onginall) drawn up bad been given olTcct 
to Hence the fact that the inovcmcnt has not 
yet succeeded may be construed either as 
the failure of Mahatma Gandhi's policy and 
roeiboda and of bia leadership, or as the 
failure of his country men in general to come 
up to the standard of courage, saenfico and 
non violence which he expected of them 

Neither Mahatma Gandhi nor any other 
leader can stand in tho way of tho adoption 
of i new principle and a new method Wo 
do not think ^lahatma Gandhi is not open 
to conviction Ho is capable of 

adopting new methods, if he can 
bo convinced that they are likely to be 
clTectivc and are not in conthei with his 
rcligious-pnncxples But-Messrs Patel and 
Bose, while declaring that “Hon co operation 
cannot bo given up, but the form of 
non co operation will have to be changed 
into a more militant ono and the fight for 
freedom to be waged on all front®,” also 


siy lint ‘it would bo mifiir to ifahalma 
Gindin to expect him to evolve or work a 
lirograiiimL and method not consistent with 
Ills lifelong print ip!e«'' bo, one has to ash, 
what “lifelong pniiLiplca” luvo tho two 
Icidtrs m view ' Vii/fiui oi uou-violcncc 
IS ono such Another is overtures or iion- 
faccrccy of plans ind actions, which Gandhiji 
rciltralcd at tho bigimung of his fast 
\\ hat else ' 

Alt Incormcf Charge Against 
Mahafma Ganilfii 

It IS said tlut the tm gods of Simla arc 
displeased with Oandhiji for having made i 
si ilcincnt after lus rclc itc which m part 
(.ontoiiKd {lolilical matter liicy are nported 
to bo of the opuuovv that a mao of honour ouglit 
not to have tikcii ulvantago of his rclc tsv, 
which was duo to v fist on religious grounds, 
to make an c^cur>ioii into politics But 
the tclcnse w IS unconditional Gindliijiwaa 
not isiced to give iny uudcrtaking, nor did 
he give any True, ho had s ud lu ciTcct that 
the /o-vf had nuthiug to do with politics But 
that could not mean th it iftcr release ho would 
not refer to any politic il matter Oovcroiuent 
released luni of its own accord only to avoid 
an embarrassing situation arising out of 
tlio possibility of a long fast ending fatally, 
not on any implied or express undcrotaading 
No ofiicinl u id, therefore, any business 
to ussiimc that, when free, Mahatmaji would 
not have anything to do witli politics Now 
Uiat ho Im broken his fast. Government can 
clap him m jail again for the heinous offence 
of making a gesture of peace ! 

Sir Samuel Hoate af the 
Bombay Dinner 

Londott May, 26 

One of toe conQitions for any great Indian 
conatilutional cliaugo must be no commercial dis 
ciuauiaVwn against Driliah Iride and industry, 
cmpbaaiKcd Sir Samuel Iloare speaking at in« 
Oombay Dinner 

He declared that Britisii-businusa iHOpIe-aod 
Indian business men had much the ramc problems 
to face 

It would be much easier to find a solulion if 
they worked together and did not try to cot each 
other s UicoaU 

Sir Samuel Hoare challenged anyone to cite an 
instance in the history of the world m which a 
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Hisloi 1 / of } ijlati I 111 lli$ iSih Ffi f iri/t ^ VII 
pp 25a aG 

\gain In Great Biitaiu^ it 

penal for anj woman to weir a dress 
Indian cilico In 17Gij a lady was nneu X jW 
at the Guild Hall because it was prored that 
her hondfccrehicf was of I reneb carabne. — /otl 
p '1'^ 

Tho following passage IS from The Jltsionj 
of British In(fin,h'j Horace HiNmnn MMsoii 
%ol i,p 285 

The livsloiy ol the trade of cotton cloth wrUt 
India alTords a sinffiilar exemplification of the 
mapplicabilitc to all timca ana circumstances of 
that I Tincipio ol Irec trade which adrocatca the 
unieatnctcd admission of » cheap article m place 
of protecting by hear) duties a dearer one of 
liome manufacture. It is nUn a melancholy 
mslanco of the wronf, lone to India b\ tho ooun 
try on which she had Uocomc dependent. U-was 
stated m evidence that the cotton and eilL goods 
of India up to tho period {l'»n] could be sold 
for a uroBl in the llniish market at a price 
from mt> to sixty icr cent lower thin those 
fabricated in 1 ngland It conseiucnllv became 
necessary to protect the hltcr by d ilics of 
iQventy and eit^ty )Kr cent on tbcir value or by 

K sa tire prohibition Itad tbis not been the case 
ad not such prohibitory duties and decrees 
psisted, tho mills of Paislci and of Hanclicstcr wo ild 
harebell stopped vn their owt»et and could scarcely 
haro been vain set in motion even uy tho imwer 
of steam Thei were created b) the «acnfco of 
the Indian manufactures Had India been 
independent she wo ild hare retaliated would 
haro imposed prercntirc duties upon I nlisU goc^s 
and would thus hare preserrod her own pioductirc 
industry from anaibili.tion Itns act of self 
defence wis cot permitted her she was at the 
mercy of the slra i^er British goods were forced 
upon her without paying any laty and the 
foieign manulactutec employed the arm of 
political injustice to keep down and nllimatch 
strangle a competitor with whom he could not 
hare contcndfel on er^ual terms 
These extracts, out of luau} more, bate 
been taken from Major B D Bisu s of 

Jiidiaii Tioih and Indnsines 

These all relate to times jiast But, 
though Bntain’s present is binlt on her past, 
it vs not necessaij to innsack past biator) 
to show that the British people Imc not 
dissociated and do not dissociate their politics 
from their busmeso and nee {crm The 
present iorj Government of Britain, niis- 
inmed ‘ National,” have legislated to impose 
duties or placed an embargo on forciga 
imports in older to ensure tho sale of British 
goods Mhjjtlio Wliito Paper publislicd bj tho 
British Go\ ernment, of which Sir Samuel Hoirc 
IS a member, contains proposals for safeguard- 


ing Dntisli business with and in India. Is 
not this aw example of politico-conitncrcial 
action in relation to India ’ Daro England 
make such proposals to anj independent 
country otcr which slio Ins no political 
power ’* Tho Ottawa pact, so far as it relates 
to India, IS the result of tho use pr abuse of 
England's political jiowcr oser India, by which 
India has been inado to gi70 preference to 
British goods 

So far IS Indo-Britisb iclations ire con- 
cerned, wo are prepared to keep ohr politics 
out of business provided England reciprocates 
b> icimtmng from politically nisei ting in the 
Indian constitution anj praiisions for promot 
Higher own business with and in India at oui 
expense M'onld Sir Samuel Hoaie agree ? 

In this and tho prciions noto we ha\o 
commented on Sii Samuel’s speech as cabled 
b} Reuter In the Tree Press cable we (Ind 
the following 

‘kir '<amuc] Hoard concluded that tho iiiterfcieuce 
of pobiiciana wivh irado was rooro haimlul than 
anyvbiug else an I wantal Bombay to end tho 
(irrsofuc chapter of political intcrfcronco and 
boyeottinj; 

Mhen British pohuciaiia intcrfcio with 
non-Bntish trade, rff, Russian trade, JnsJi 
trade etc., by legislative and other boycott 
in the interests of British trade, it is all right 
But when non British politicians and people 
want to protect then Own trade against tlic 
competition of British and other foreign 
traders b} non legislative bojeott, why, it 
then becomes posituoly objectionable 

Pohhcal Pickling of Unfoucfiabiltfy 

Vn irticlo published m this issue clsC- 
wheio shows that to some extent caste owes 
its long life, strength, subdivisions, etc, to 
what his been done officially for ) caro Wo are 
afraid tho British Premier’s communal decision 
together with its amendments bj the Poona 
Pact would similarly pickle and prcsirvc un 
toiichabihti riio curse of untouchabiiit} has 
been disappearing gradually as the lesult of 
contact with the manners, customs and 
civilization of the West, and because of 
education, the condifaons of railway and 
steamer transpoit, and tho efforts of social 
reformers and otliei causes But ns council 
entn has been made comparatively easy foe 
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candidaUi Lclouging (o lasted coii3i(I(n.d 
“uutoucl) ible,” ‘ de{)pe3scJ ” ‘‘eociallv back- 
ward,’ etc, aad as thu advantage would bo 
io$t by them as soon as Uio} cca&cd fo 
(.ODsidir themselves and bo considered by 
others ■^untouchable/’ "deprcs-icd ' "socialb 
backward,” etc., there wQuid bo a tendenev 
to maintain untouchabditi Thu’' tcodenc\ 
would not be discouraged by olTlcL-iIdom 

No class in India can be oaid to have 
cllcctivc political power But whatever the 
extent, degree or character of the political 
power which Indians have, it is natural for 
all classes and sections of them to desire to 
ebarcit. No class or section can be or should 
be content srith the ctTorti, if am made b« 
others to better their coudition It i< the right 
and duty of all to sccuic opportunities of 
improving their condition b> their own cirorU 
Hcnco It 13 ncccs!>ary and proper for persons 
belonging to the so-called "untouchable or 
“depressed ’ cla«»ce also to bocooio members 
of tho legislatures But it would not be 
good for them to enter the councils ns 
■'untoucliablcs” or “dsprc«scd person* 

^^bateTcr their opp meats mas say 
Mahntma Gandhi and Congress have great 
intiuence in the country If tlici consider 
council entrv desirable, at Icnst for those 
classes whom the i’ooua I’act ta intended to 
bcDcnt, It would be better, in our opinion, if 
Congress selected a considcrablo number of its 
candidates from (hobc classes wliuh aro back 
ward in cdacstioa,— not bccaiiso these classes 
are “untouchable’ or "depressed or ‘eocudlj 
backward,’ but because the) are backward 
in education. If this were done, it woold be 
found tliat the object of the Poona Pact 
would be gamed inthout even lodircctl^ 
helping to prolong tlie life of ' untoucbabililj ” 
I^ucational backwardness is more iasil> 
remediable than “imtom Lability ” If a man 
becomes a graduate be ceases to be backward 
ID education But if a so-ealJed “untouchable’ 
becomes even a D be., unreasonable people 
may continue to consider him “ontouch- 
able” Therefore, it is better for people 
to have representatives of tbcir own 
class because of Ibctr educational backward- 
ness than because of their "untouchability ” 
“Untouchables” may cling to their “untooch- 
ability,” because otherwise , thej may lose 
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a coiuparativ cl> casv means of getting into 
the councils But the educationally backwaid 
need not ding to educational backwardness, 
for if the) become educational!) advanced, 
that itself will help and enable them to enter 
the legislature* 

Government Communique on Pandit 
Malaviya'i Statement 

ilad public opinion b‘'Cii strung in India 
lod had the people possessed political power 
and been ircdiUd bv tlic bureaucracy with 
some intelligence, the (jovcnimcnt of IndLi 
would not have imbluhcd tho communi(]UC 
It has from ‘•'imla on May in connec- 
tion with Pindit Madau Mohan Malavi)as 
statement alleging poluo a^saiiUs on 
Congress delegates ui ( alculta “The 
(jovemment of Bengal consider tin. state 
ment as a whole to bv n false statement. 

The. Oovemmeut of India after consider- 
ing the report of the Bengal Ooveru 
lucDl fulh endorses their conclusions” 
Ue havt liowcvcr, arnved at n dilfcrent 
conclusion after going through the document 
careful!) 1 he admissions in ido in it 
show tint many delegates were roughly 
hiodicd and that they received tajurics, 
though tho iiso of force is explained awa) 

IS luving been involved in the ibsciiargc 
of (heir duty b) tho police, and the injuncs 
ire either iiitoimi/cd or said to have been 
due to a fall from % prison van Uur conclu- 
sion IS that a public inrjiury is necessary to 
liud out whether the force u^ed was legally 
justilicd, what kind and ai ount of force was 
used, wbctJicr it could produce the serious 
injuries complained of etc \s Congress hsg 
never jet been declared unlawful, th< arrest ot 
Coogicss delegates was iIIcqS] 

Ihc eurjuuy on which the communipjo 
IS mainly based was made by the Commis 
bioiicr of Police, the verv oUiccr whose 
idministration bas been arraigned and whose 
sabordmates were alleged to hav o been the 
guilty party The Commissioner has, of course, 
denved all his infomation ultimately from 
those subordinates of his who were allegedto 
bate co/n/nifted the assaults Thus (be sumo 
party con bined in their persons tho functions 
of tho accused, judge, jury, witnesses etc 
\ 
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Honr Uk ot^icr \-i a tuue-\iono«tcd inlc c.'vmc out of )tL\l bafoiTc tlvo uvovuing, *3^ 
ob=mcd on ill occasions where truth has to some came out on and aftci 
bo arriNcd at judicially In this case this rule hence, cveu if so inclmedj they bad hirilJy 
■was not obsened We do not take it for tirao to approach the M L Cs 
granted that the Calcutta police are uatmtli 

ful , but neither can Panditjia informaots Sftll Greater Irouble and Humiliation 
and biin«elf be taken to bo untruthful -nvihout Chittagong Hindus 

gning them an opportunity to establish the 

correctness of tbcir a ersion of the allan Collective fines, curfew orders not to 

That the Calcutta press made ^ganeraX of the raids and looting which had 

icftrences to lalbi charges’ but did not takenplaccpieviottsly— have not been con- 

gue details, can be explained by the Press stdered sufficient punishment foi the Hiiutus 

Officer’s aclii dies and the elastic but drastic of Chitt igong, f or the offence of not 

press laws lAfter writing this Note we find able to toll lli^- police the whereabouts ot a 

acvcnl Calcutta daihci gi\ 0 thcBinie icason few absconding accused Tno l)is lie 
in detail 1 That 'these parltcii hr allegations ’ Magistrate has ordered that pool June 
emanated not from Caleutta but from Benares 20 onwards Iliiidu juveniles of the bhadra' 
*1 as because Pandit Madan Alohan Malaviya fe/ (gentlefolk) class aged 12 to 2o years 

f Benares was the President elect of ibo must always have or carry with them red, 

luet pessioQ of tlic Congress and the most blue or white identity cards Petenus m 

outstanding political personality not in jail homo oi village domicile will be rcquiied to 

it that tune carry red cards, suspects blue card**, all 

It was at about 7 i* M that some ethers white caids and produce them whenever 

of the arriiitod delegate- ue said to ordeiedby policemen, etc Ilowvery huimljatjng 
have ' inn»ecd their steps in eousei|uencc of and irritating t The dispensers of these cards 

the (larkne s and fell on the ground at tlio will be the all knowing and absolutely iri- 

Ldbanr look up gate If the place was so fallible and impeccable police Bhadialok 

dark at I p , why was no haht juiomlc', though suspects, uro credited 

provided beforehand ’ And could \ fall with sufficient honesty not to laanufacture 

from » piison van produce the sonois while oaida and not to dress thcmsLUcs is 
injuries of two delcgatcn described m working men, coolies;, peasants, Muslims, 
tho statcHUut** In dealing with the llnrd nwi^uns, etc In fact, there is a Bengal 
jllogitiMi tho tonimuniijuc menlions ‘a dis Govornment order that it would be a penal 

locatim of a ]f/t f'houldpr bone’ of one d Jo oJonco for anybody in Bengal to wear nny 

gate Tnd a diblni-vtion of two tcoth” of but Ins usual dress This order should be 
inoUwr Tlw>e wore prodnci'd by iho use •*wpplorarntcd by another, namely, that 
of the Icgn! ti immnm forct ' It is said twice Clultigong Hindu juveniles who become 
that no compluiitR wtro mule to Mipenor ennverU to 'Miilmmmadantsm, Christianity, 
police oflirer'- N m to-opentors generally fcuUiiem and Buddhism would be legdlv 
do not loil?< coni| hints and they also lliink punished 
that cornplainU jrc futile \nd it is possible 

tint complaints made were not rcconleil by hxtt Atatar — For Hon) Long 1 
the jvolico Ihirc j» mention of sutb a tiling When after tho quelling of tho Sepoy W*nr 
vn'Uic tatcimnt xt was finind iiccchSnry to pacify jmd ro- 

fubitv assnrw the people and princes of IndiJi, Qiatn 
of Mr M daviy a’s itement that no AI I* C Victoria isfiud her fnmniis prochiiiHiion, 
dn w attention to tho alleged assaults in the winch proiiured among other things ‘We 
Bengal Cnuicil, ulmh uas ui sesMon till shill nupicl the right, dignity and honour 
\ptd I 1 ' t Ml coropKints are not voiced of native j nncts as oiir own’ Ordinarily, 
tlurc I M I^ Cs know the fnlility of asking though irt uidcr Urgulaliou or Ordinsncc 
picttionr, etc , and the like None of tho or Onbiiaitci law rule, a common person 
ptatoiurs referred to ui I’anditji’s statunent la cautled to bo heard m sclbdcfcnce before 
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being punished ihe Maharaja of Alnar hai 
rot been dealt with, 50 f ir aa 13 known to 
tbo public, under any Regulation, Ordioance, or 
Ordinance-law Is his “nght, dignity and 
honour” then less than th-^ao of common 
Indians that he is alleged to have bccu asked 
to leave his State wilhui 48 hours without 
being hcaid in his defence and 'has been 
practically eviled — for two years or tnoro 

These big Maharajas arc fond of boasting 
of their sovereign rights ’ They wjl) not 
brook paramoiintcv bring ac^ted in tho 
proposed Fcdeial Goicrnmeut, over which 
commoners may have influence ’ 

There are politicoes placed in States like 
Alwar Why does not Government adiuc 
and preis the ruling princes through them to 
goicra well and to adopt the modcro 
up to-date methods of Im ited monarchies ' 
''hy 18 uot ivarotag guen to them 
tn time, when ncce-sat) ' I9 the 
drastic remedy of "abdication or csile 
the only remedy ? 

It IS a rather cunous coincidence that 
hitherto onU nan Muslicu priii>*os have been 
dr-istically dealt with Of conrso, there have 
heen m tho Cases of two them rebellions bv 
their ^IallauJluadaa subjects Dit that is 
odIv becati 0 MiihamiuaJaus in fluid 1 Sta(e« 
and their co religionists ui liritub India are 
dinacnic ' 


Bjhawafpur 

In recent years scnoiis complaints havo 
been hcanl against the ^luhamoiadan Stales 
of Bhopal and Junagirb Recently 
cocnj laints of alleged arbitranness, h&c 
tho dcclaiation of the local Hindu 
Sabha and the Hindu '\u\ak Sangh as nn 
lawful bodic', were veutdated ag-uust the 
Bahawalpur Durbar Thc«f* have not been 
investigated And now The Dniy lleratd 

wntes 


Fn Uflh tiK 1 kf iwtUe trom rf repivs are da< 
by IlsbaMvli ut DurW lo the C i rA OovernKteot 
on arconnt o( loans an 1 lut^m ireafivd I r tlx 

'',I->nuAtioa Prj-' ‘ - 

It thus apxsi 




he Julk-iai sy W J <( the *- aie i*sn 

ca»rL»uIi - but ihe Fi «nc«l ro->J« loi »• jo t 
RUcti Tbers •» ewre ( s I /or /rssca. m a. urs 
ucoaouij ard rtlorai la lv>l it»t| or --tsie a- 
ono 1* jnct atJ to uua''"*lhal lilleUAas 
list *taa<i oa the Uiuatueade" uJe ot i 


pi tor tie OoTCrnracat of In^'a nould Ion* ere 
this hate Uten e.u h mea uru as would eioure 
thedmsiic orctbauluii. of affairs in tho biate 


Hungcr-sfriLe and Death of Political 
Prisoners tn the Andamans 

V crowded meeting of the citireus of 
Calcutta was hdd iii the tlbert Hail ou the 
30th Mav list under the pro ideiiuliip of 
Mr Saoto'h Kumar Basu, the Major, to give 
c\pre 'lou to the -troiig feeling roii<cd bj 
Goveroments (b^litedj publication of news 
of the deaths af two jioluical pri«oiier3 and 
the continued hunger strike of 39 more, to 
demand an imuudutc and opcu eiiijuiry into 
the cuciUDsfancc leadi ig to the hunger- 
strike uiid the deaths, to «trongl> protest 
against the re opening of tho Andaman 
Cillilir jAi) for tho transfer of political 
prisoners from India in tho teeth ofaihc 
incut impular ficling and against tho rccoui 
mcndations of 11“ Cardew Committee, and 
to demand then imoeduto rc trail fer to 
India, “so that the conditions of juil life m tj 
bo amenable to public luflucDce and may h« 
marc eS<c(iveIj supervised both bj the 
Govemmeot and the public 


5if iV N Sircar on Cry of “British 
Abdication 


fair ^vnpendra Jsath 8ircai, Advocate- 
General of Bengal, has been making a few 
telling speeches lu London He was guen ten 
minutes to address a gathenng of about iOO 
Coo^rvalivc traong other things he told 


If the VMi to Paper ^Oes Ibrongb Army snd 
KxterosI Vffiics rtnuuj 1 rvuved fcabj <.i» uniouch 
tb>e by IndiSD bsnd^. Ibry bare no voi-e in iho 
of fndi*n uiiou of ibo Army About 
F» anee* cptly per ”01 0/ (Sc Unir*? 

Isexouo is tsUu up by Vtmy expei diiur*- Djfct 
bvivko KUiniu-td pays fxu-iooi «i d slooanei^ 
tb« Fman'e \ 1 1 sirr e» 1 pLy wiili only lie 
balsn e • e loci 1; ptr Ccn> 

V rut-e Is ih« so ’ 1 doo l find list in the 
IFft <e taper 

Cbainsan Tbst u 1, ule aceoraie. 

\a »»csn.» the CcTTias not ou!y rrcmilment 
bav enn triuii(«r 01 memUn of the 
■vrnna wUl be beyooU tte powtr of the 3 Xiai»Urs. 

U ibja sJIiciuuin * 


^ \ 
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Sir Samuel Hoare Again on PanJif 
Malaviya's Sfafemenf 

On May 29 lu the House of Commons, 
rcpUiiig to Jlr lom Milliams’ request o£ nn 
cii luiT} into the allegations made in Pandit 
"Mala^ita s statement and ^‘prosecution of the 
iitlorers of untruths^ 

(“ r ‘'am ai Ilollrc *ai 1 have ha 1 Inll 

in juir) rhe \ eople nho have made the char^-cs 
nii3 entilled if tho) ish, to take the chart^cs into 
courts 

Mr Tom Williams Bii^gestcil that as cvilenoe 
secHiol to 8ho » that the statementB ere \shoUy 
untrue It was the I ity of the foTcrDnicnt of India 
U) 1 roscc ite 1 andit 'ladaii Mohan Malania an 1 
other* 

‘'ir sa ucl Uoarc It is quite unncccssat} to 
take Eucb steps 1 am satiaf cd as ol o the 
fioTcrumeut of Iculii that there is no t,vouu<l (or 
these charges — Kcutcr 

‘iTull in {Uii} indeed' Sir S loiiicl knows 
thet Non co operators do not geoGmllj take 
charges into liiitish court« Ta that tho reason 
>sli\ lie wants tliein to take the charges into 
courts '* It IS not enough that he end the 
GovcxnTDcut of Indie ere setisfiod The) 
are alwejs disposed to be satisfied with 
what then ciccuU\e ind police uuderhng» 
do He should hi\e tho courage to take up 
Pandit hliden ‘Molien MahNites chellengc 
irid piosectitc Liin 

Amendmenf of tho Calctiffa 
Municipal Act 

Hie bill to emend tin. ( eliutU MHnicipel 
\ct,nboiit whore oiigin lud occ.ision somctbing 
wes r tid >11 the I ibt iSbUo of tbic Hcmcw Jus 
two ends in victi hr&t to depmo all pcrboiis 
who )ia\ 0 bci n cmmctcd of pohticel ollcncc'4 
of their cinj>lo)mciit in tho CelciiUe Corpori 
tion and sciondU, to bung the hnancial 
utfairs of the ( orpoiatiou coinpklcly under 
Goeernmeat control On both these parts 
of tho bill wo ha\u a few words to sai 

If tho political clauses of the bill lecenc 
ibo ranctioii of tbc legislature it will not be 
biinpl) the future olfcudcrs who well run tho 
nrk. of bciii)^ penalized, but past cues as well, 
for these clauses of the proposed amending 
law base brow gi\cn rctrosj cells o tScct from 
(hat 18 to s.a) from the \cr) 
brgtnntiig of tho prceint political Jutur 


baoecs It is supcrlluous to add that the 
bill does not aim to bring any other kind of 
offence within its purview however serious 
lhabma) be Tho special power® which arc 
M»u„ht in this eonuectimi nppK only to the 
‘Apolitical oJlenccs/' which arc not cas> of 
definition either morally or legally Wo do 
not wish to rai^D here tho question of moral 
guilt involved in the so called political 
offences, and shall confine ourselves to 
the obvious rcmarl that uudoi the 
fejstcDi of ggvernment pievailing in Indn 
they may bo no more than technical and even 
wholly artificial offences Dio notion of 
political offeDco*^has no fiveJ character and 
changes from doy to day according to tho 
convenience of the rulers of the country 
\cliou3 which are not offences today may 
become offences touiorrow I or instance, 
peaceful picketing which was not regarded a» 
an offence two > ears ago is an olfenco uudci 
the existing laws and ordinances Besides, 
actions winch are considered piaiseworth) 
III free countries ace oitcncis m India As 
long as political offences rctam their unstable 
and arbitrary character, it is hardly fair to 
deprive persons of (heir livelihood on this 
score alone 

(lilt leaving aside for tho moment tho 
{ucstion of moral guilt, there arc othci good 
reasons why political oilcndcis should not 
be dealt wiUi in so Biunuiar) a I ishion Alost 
of the men who wero convicted foi participa 
tiug in the ci\ il disobedience movement did 
not take pait lu the trials out of con'-cicntious 
sciupics It IB possible that had they liicd 
to defend thcuibclvcs llicj tould in inao\ 
c.(sc& have piovcd themselves innocent As 
(bings aic, the) weio conviLted on wholh 
f ixulc evidence 

the clause of the bill which lays down 
tint Its pioMsions will ippl\ only to those 
who luve been Bcntcaced to lagorons impnson- 
mcotforativ period and simple impiisonuicnt 
for terms of six montlia or more will also, 
m our opinion, involve discriinmation and 
loyusticc 

It 13 of tourso true that Qoverniuciit 
iiu), if Uicy so wish, exempt aii) person 
from the operations of these clauses But 
justice and. favour arc quite different things, 
and (hero can be no doubt that the provisions 
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of the bill will result in senous encroacHmcnta 
on the autOQOnioiis powers of the Corporation, 
which IS not honourable to that great corpo 
rate bodj , *“ 

The flniDCial powers claimed bj Govern 
ment in the second part of this bill on bdialf 
of thcmeclvcs or thci^ agents are more 
arbitrarv still It seeks to make the Govern- 
ment auditor the supreme arbiter of the 
Jinancial allairs of the Corporation, andb\ 
mtroducuig a sjstcm of surcharges to make 
the ponera of this functionary ab olateU 
snpreme If tins part of the proposed bill 
passes into law, the whole machincrj of 
the technical spending dcpartaicnU 
of the Calcutta Corporation will break 
down. Section 14 will remain a dead letter 
' and a inockcrj Section 14 has rightly been 
termed the koi tone of the self goxernment 
fabiic of Sir Surendranath s Municipal 
VeU It defines the fiscal uitoiiei ii of 
the Coiporatiou in regard to improiemcot 
works It limits the self goicrntng 
of tliat body to an ospendituio up to Its - « 
lakhs It u because this section ha-* been 
put into real practice in the interests of the 
ratepayers of Calcutta that the Governme^ 
has become rcstiac and has come forward 
with a measure which seeks to make it 
inoperative and useless 

The autocraev of the Governmtnt an Utor 
will bring the spending dopartmeots to a 
standstill It will demolish discipline 
oncourage msubordination and the 
llouting of tho onlcrs of tlio t omimltccs 
ind tlio Corpoiation by officers 
'tud heads of departments If an 
officer IS asked to formulate a project for 
improi ement work** (under Its ’•/* lakhs) he 
may refuse to do it until tho approval of the 
Government auditor is obtained beforeband 
I % eu if a departmental proposal for nw 
works IS passed through coaiTnitlecs and the 
Corporation the head of tho department 
dealmg avilh the work inoy refuse to haao 
anything to do with the supervision and 
csccution of the work until the iwruufown 
of tho Government auditor is obtained tor 
every detail, for fear of disallowance and 
« ircharge 

fho following list will show how no work 


under any of the engmccuiig depait 
raents can bo done for fear of the 
auditor 

Every work of improvcuient in the gphele^ 
of water supph, drainage and conservancy, 
roads, lighting, transport, can bo called part of 
one big scheme or other (of the value of ovci 
Rs 2ii lakho) which have had the approval of 
Government or which arc nwaiting approval 
under section 11 Therefore, all works 

however small in value will have to be «ont 

to Government for approval witli consef|ucnt 
delays and postponements 

(h llrt/« Hnt \ny new pipo-Iayiiig 
programme for introduction or augmentaUon 
»f water siipplv in anv area of Calcutta may 
bo said to ho part of the \aiiou» big water 
iipplv s heroes already earned out under 
section 14 ami cannot therefoie be tikiii in 
hand until Government a^ioval is « btaiiied 
again under section 14 The current works 
ntail ng fresli ospcnditiiiv of money for 
completion will hive to bo stopped pending 
ludilor s approval Tho ipproval may depend 
on the nationahtv and credentials of the 
makers supplving the pipes 

<2) Ihlh—ia relation to icjilacemeut of 
engines nod pumps 

(J) Ditto— li auj power uuit is elcctriUcd 
and clcctri^itv not taken from the C PS 
Corporation 

(4) Ihaiiil— same as (1) Drainage 
pumps and as (i) for replaccuicntr* 

(o) ^o works in connection with diainage 
outfall, .T /, repair or remodelling of fivisting 
sewers and channels— although vitally 
necessary — can be done without tlic specific 
pcnuis lou of the auditor — ns the mam outfall 
achetno has been awaiting Government 
sanction for tho last three years 

(b) No lutornal drahiagc works can be 
undertaken for reasons as in (o) and (1) 

(7) ^nannucj — No ilitifcn larrange- 
iicnUrcgaidmg purchase of carts and pooie> 
for replacement and no new i cquiieuicnts can bo 
made— as the Its G lakhs scheme of mechanized 
transport (although approved by Government) 
cannot bo undertaken tor want of funds 

(s) No replacement o! wngons locomo- 
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t %r-‘ SviU be poasvWe MUr tUc 

1 If titiaticiD Sclitiiie IS "eut to Governmentfor 
pprov il under boc It E^cry specific item 
\"M ln\e lo be 'ippro\id by Go\crmnciit 
Rtault — dfidloek 

i')) liriuJi — Econoiuic'vl mctliods of road 
impio\o!runt-5 Tiul ni'iintcnanco^will Invc to 
oc «e\pia\lj sent to Government for approNal, 
i id if refused, will to postponed 

(10) Sheet Lijhini/ Cntncrsion of gn 
1 imps ti cUctric ti although allowed m the Gaa 
tgrcenieiit maybe refn-cd by One eminent 
unless the current la taken from the CDS 

f C rporalion Improvement and economy limn 
ga overbonid 

(11) iroWs/zo^) — Rforgaiuz'itiou ennnot 
bo undfrlalvcn in part* (becanvo aconipiebcn 
sivo scheme may be vsithlield by Govcminenl 
or e\eu if approved coul^ not be earned 
out for want of funds) Rosult — crippling of 
productive power and coon my 

(li) Sto}c & — Every item of uigmccnog 
aloies 18 a part of one or other project 
approved under Sec 14 rresh sanction wiU 
tbertforo bo lOipurcd The auditor may 
invoke Sec 14 oven liiuc to cloak his 
disapproval of indigenous good> bought oi of 
goods unmifacturcd la Corporation woikehopa 

A Nesp l^flv oj Imposing a tax 

lntbelorc«t Idimnistralion for 

I )31-3i we find 


ITio a<!i.e«-«mcnt of fishcripa iii the foivst area 
ot tht ^Diid^rbiua was sUrU-l ii ihn dMnrt of 
Khulna from tin, 17 th Nmtoilx-r lOJl lO the ‘shape 
oflt,v)H^ 0 till 1)11 boil# Thu tilV la bein? 
cdlcctcd through th“ i„ciicj of the lort■^t Dniart* 
intut. the T «n 10 (ron this •‘onree ftmounUd ta 
Its 3 1 S 9 during tLo year 

Hus Is Laving the poor, illilorate fi-jlieruici , 
belonging mostly to the dcpro&sed clav'cs, 
without eitlur legislating or coiisiiltiiig the 
Bengal IjegV'.Utwe Cwwvvl Iiv ywc^, 

this will pcriiap* be cited as a precedent foi 
tiviiigthe pom boatmin in tlie laterevt o£ 
Revenue, and wo hope, not lu the interest of 
railways 


THE COLOURED KROMISRirCE 

Ihc subject of the colomcd ^frontispiece 
(lalvslmian and Surpanaklia* by Uimgopil 
Vijayabargiya) u taken from the Ramay am 
Surpaiiiikha, the sitter of Eavam, while 
wandeniig m the Dandaka forest, met 
Lakshman and offired bcrlove to him She, 
however, met with ivory humiliating rebuff 
This led to the dcvchpinent which resulted 
III the vvai between Raum and Rav ano 
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